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INTRODUCTION 


T HHRH has been no lack of lives of St Dominic. In France alone a 
new one is published on an average every ten years. Only a small 
proportion has something new to offer—most of them are satisfied 
merely to reproduce the same series of phrases and incidents, occasionally 
throwing some new light on them. Some of them display certain literary 
qualities; others are remarkable for the sureness of their historical intuition, 
if they happen to be the work of men such as Lacordaire or Bede Jarrett, who 
were deeply imbued with the spirit of St Dominic and what he came to 
achieve. Yet it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that no single one of these 
has been basically built up from the actual documents, nor is there any 
which makes full use of contemporary critical scholarship and history. 

The first two-thirds of the thirteenth century witnessed the appearance of 
a series of texts which may be considered as the sources of this history, a 
series consisting of some hundred and fifty documents contemporary with 
Dominic and his foundation: a few letters; the Libellus of Jordan of Saxony, 
a remarkable account of the beginnings of the order that later liturgical 
legends have distorted and disfigured but can hardly be said to have enriched; 
the documents of the canonization process with the two reports from 
Bologna and Prouille-Pamiers; a few chronicles; edifying incidents relating 
to St Dominic, preserved in the collections of stories suitable for the use of 
preachers. At the close of the thirteenth century, the preacher Thierry of 
Apolda made a life out of all these documents. He had some talent as a 
compiler, which is not to say that he was satisfactory as a critic. At the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the Dominican bishop Bernard Gui got 
together valuable collections of documents, the first constitutions of the 
order, the acts of the general and provincial chapters, notices about particular 
houses or individuals, etc. His work brought the series of sources to a close. 
The oral tradition relating to St Dominic did not attain the extent or the 
variety of inspiration of that of St Francis. On several occasions during the 
thirteenth century it achieved permanent form through written expression. 
Almost all the publications of this type whose existence has ever been known 
are still extant. There is no likelihood that texts later than the beginning ol 
the fourteenth century will contain as yet undiscovered data resulting trom 
this tradition. 
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On the contrary, the fourteenth century provides us, in the person of the 
Milanese friar, Galvagno della Fiamma, with the characteristic type of the 
corruptor of Dominican historiography. Others, such as Thomas of Siena, 
Alain de la Roche, Bzovius, followed. The most formidable was Alain de la 
Roche, who at the close of the fifteenth century propagated, simultaneously 
and with equal effectiveness, his Rosary confraternities and so-called facts of 
Dominican history hitherto unknown—learnt, he said, by revelation. 

The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries increased the accumulation of 
authentic documents extracted from the archives and the heavy mass of 
errors and confusions. The megalomania of the official historiographies as 
much as the increasing difficulty experienced in the interpretation of the 
medieval documents were contributing factors in this situation. The latter, 
from the Historia general of Fernando del Castillo, which was in certain other 
respects intelligent and well informed, to the vast Annals edited in the 
eighteenth century by the first historical college of the Friars Preachers 
under the aegis of Master-General Antoine Bremond, considerably falsified 
the already distorted history of St Dominic and his foundation. 

Since the end of the previous century, however, one conscientious scholar 
after another had been insisting on a return to the sources, which they 
published, and on submitting all the elements of the life of St Dominic in 
turn to criticism. This was principally the work of Echard, who brought 
the two fundamental sources of the life—the Libcllus and the canonization 
process—into prominence again, at the same time enriching them with 
accurate commentaries; Cuyper, the Bollandist, continued this work in the 
Acts of St Dominic. Members of the first historical college, such as Mamachi 
and Christianopoulo, in turn continued it in the notes of their Annals or of 
the Bullarium of the order. 

The revolution of 1789, which very nearly brought complete catastrophe 
to the Order of Preachers, necessarily brought this work of scholarship to a 
standstill. This situation lasted until the time of the restoration of the French 
provinces by Lacordaire, a restoration which brought new and vigorous 
vitality to the order. The lives of St Dominic which began to appear once 
more were for the most part better than those of the previous age because 
they were beginning to get out of the rut of prejudices arising from esprit dc 
corps and because they were able to utilize as their basis the concise and well- 
informed notes of Echard. Moreover, an important work of research and 
criticism of the sources was carried out in the French provinces of the order, 
and afterwards in Rome and Germany, stimulated by the necessity of re¬ 
discovering the primitive Dominican ideal in the face of the divergencies of 
interpretation which had arisen. 

If the research work of Danzas was still somewhat lacking in critical 
accuracy, the editions produced under the auspices of Master-General 
Friihwirth and under the stimulus of men as different as Berthier, Denifle 
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and Mandonnet soon provided historians with the best texts of the sources 
in the collections of the Analecta and the Monumenta. It was at this time that 
Balme and Lelaidier, in their Cartulaire de saint Dominique, almost succeeded 
in doubling the number of documents in the archives that had been 
available to previous historians. If the commentaries with which they accom¬ 
panied the texts they edited were lacking in historical perspective and in 
soundness, they none the less frequently provided valuable aids to scholar¬ 
ship. Guiraud, too, procured numerous hitherto unpublished documents for 
his Cartulaire de Prouillc. In 1922 Berthold Altaner produced a general 
criticism of the sources of the life of St Dominic. From 1931 onwards the 
second historical college of the order has continued to place at the disposal 
of historians in the annual Archivum and in its collections of sources or 
special studies first-class instruments of research. Lastly, a series of mono¬ 
graphs, in particular biographies or histories of the first Dominican 
provinces, provides a supplementary number of details for the history of the 
foundation of the Preachers. 

This long critical investigation which has now almost reached completion 
has not so far produced the general history of St Dominic and his work which 
constitutes its raison d'etre. Mandonnet, who never ceased to keep this in 
mind, only produced partial although fundamental studies, of which the 
complete collection, published in 1938, was not sufficient to constitute a 
history of the saint. A synthesis of them was attempted by Heribert 
Christian Scheeben in 1927, but by him alone. His book, carefully based on 
authentic documents, and written in a most attractive style, is scarcely 
known outside Germany; it has not been translated, nor has a subsequent 
edition been published. The reason for this must doubtless be sought in 
certain historical interpretations not accepted by historians, which are 
particularly cherished by the author. Unforeseen circumstances, moreover, 
have rendered the majority of the critical arguments of this book pointless. 

The present biography has endeavoured to give these arguments in detail, 
from motives of sincerity and for the sake of usefulness. Moreover, it is an 
attempt to replace in their geographical and chronological setting, and within 
the currents of development which throw light upon them in the course of 
events, the elements of the life of St Dominic and of the foundation of the 
Preachers as they are made known to us by the best sources. The combina¬ 
tion of political circumstances in Castile, in the territory of the Albigenses 
and in Lombardy is clearly not the only principle of explanation of events. 
Mandonnet has already indicated several of the historical perspectives which 
give to the figure of the founder its exact proportions and its special light in 
the future of the Church and of medieval Europe—the movement towards 
association and common life and the rise of lay piety, the scholastic crisis, 
the transformation of the institution of regular life, the evolution of the 
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pastoral ministry in the Church. Grundmann has recently drawn attention to 
the important role of a movement of ‘apostolic life’ among the heterodox. 

(It was to win over the heterodox that Dominic instituted his Preachers). It 
was shown in 1938 that the appeal of the vita apostolica reached Dominic and 
his work through many other influences than that of the heretics, for this 
ideal of a return to the Gospel and to the primitive Church was the clerical 
basis of the Gregorian reform and since that time had spread in the most 
divergent milieux, giving rise in particular to a movement for canonical life 
and a revival of the rule of St Augustine. Throughout the ensuing chapters 
other and different viewpoints will be brought forward, especially that of 
the negotiumjidei et pads , the combined effort of popes, bishops and princes 
to unite Europe in the faith and in peace, in which Dominic found himself 
engaged through his preaching. 

In the formidable backwaters of these interconnected currents, Dominic 
opened a unique channel, deep and straight as he was himself. His contem¬ 
poraries found the term he used— vir evangelieus —a man of the Gospel—apt 
for describing the type of man he succeeded in creating among his Preachers. 
This type he first produced in his own life. Vir evangelieus is the title of the 
first part of this biography. Because, however, it was in the very heart of the 
Church and her hierarchy that the founder implanted this form of clerical 
life, it seemed fitting to give as a title for the second part of the work the 
opening words which, since his canonization, have been sung in the Mass of 
the saint: In medio Ecclesiae. We hope we may be pardoned for these Latin 
expressions : vita apostolica , negotium jtdei et pads , vir evangelieus. . . . They 
preserve the flavour and dignity they possessed in the lifetime of the founder 
better than the colourless words which translate them. A great number of 
things are included these days in the term ‘apostolic’. At that time it 
characterized exclusively a gift peculiar to the twelve apostles, or to their 
successors the popes, and aroused in people’s feelings a depth of response 
it is difficult for us to imagine. It is then in the full sense of their meaning 
that we have deliberately used terms of this kind. Similarly, we have 
endeavoured not to use expressions which are convenient but anachronistic, 
avoiding, for instance, the term ‘Languedoc’ to designate the region north 
of the Pyrenees, which the people of that time called Provence, the province 
of Narbonne, or the county of Toulouse. By using the words and expressions 
proper to the men of the thirteenth century, we penetrate a little further 
into their world and acquire a more living contact with them. 

In bringing this introduction to a close, it remains to thank all those who 
by their advice, information, or the documents they have procured for us, 
have collaborated in this work: our confreres of the Istituto Istorico de Sta 
Sabina, our colleagues, Professors Meersseman and Aebischer, Senor Luis 
Sanchez-Belda, director of the National Historical Archives in Madrid, 
Professor J. San Martin of Palencia, Canon A. Penalba Gayubo, archivist of 
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Osma, the Very Reverend Father V. Beltran de Heredia O.P., Monsieur le 
chanoine Louis de Lacger of Albi, the Swiss national fund for scientific 
research, a grant from which has made our work possible; finally, our 
collaborator, Herr Leonard von Matt, some of whose attractive pictures, the 
choice of which was a labour of love, have already decorated these pages 
before going to form, with many others, a magnificent album in which they 
will shed their light on the history of St Dominic. 

Fribourg, M.-H.V. 

4th October, 1956. 
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VIR EVANGELICUS 





Chapter I 


CALERUEGA 


T O speak of St Francis without calling to mind Assisi, its hills planted 
with olives and vines, the simple piety of the people there, is in¬ 
conceivable. Similarly, before we begin to study the life of St 
Dominic, it is only right that we should visit his native village, set on the 
plateau of Old Castile. To the south-west of the Iberian mountains, on the 
edge of the high plateau which is crossed by the Douro* as it flows from 
east to west, geography and history combined to form a region with so 
marked a character that the passing pilgrim cannot but be deeply influenced 
by it. Clearly this is true to a much greater degree of the child who is born 
on this soil and receives from its geographical setting as much as from the 
peasant community there, the most fundamental of his human impressions. 
This place is the village of Caleruega. 

It is up-hill the whole way to Caleruega. The road from Valladolid 
follows the green track marked out by the Douro in the midst of the arid 
landscape, where the whiteness of the barren hills on the horizon reflects 
the intense heat of the sun. The whole way there is a gradual ascent following 
the slow rise of the plateau of Old Castile: 2,475 feet at Penafiel, 2,640 
feet at Aranda, 3,135 feet at Caleruega, 3,300 at the foot of the mass of 
white rock of San Jorge which dominates the large village. 

Caleruega is no longer at the world’s end as it was as recently as thirty 
years ago. Twice a week a bus starts from Aranda de Duero, where one 
leaves the train; this bus goes up to Caleruega and then on to Santo 
Domingo de Silos before going down again towards Burgos and re¬ 
joining the main road. As one leaves the Douro, however, and moves 
closer to the frontier of mountains which, to the north, east and south 
dominates the plateau with its rugged sierras 7,000 and 8,000 feet high, 
the impression of leaving behind one a life of comparative ease is un¬ 
mistakable. The green landscape disappears. The poplars which line the 
route as long as we continue to follow the course of the Banuelos, a small 
tributary of the Douro, disappear after six or seven miles, leaving us 
with the white ribbon-like road surface in all its bareness. Here and there 
thick woods of black pine trees still remain, their sap oozing slowly into 
the resin-containers. The very vines disappear. In places the fields continue 

* In Spanish, Duero — hence Aranda de Duero — Tr. 
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hut everywhere else there are barren moors. Two or three miles beyond 
Caleruega, the landscape becomes treeless. As lar as the eye can stretch, 
we can no longer see anything but the soil—glorious soil, red, purple, dark 
ochre, with white furrows. It has the appearance of a garden that has been 
tidily raked over the day before a fete. This is because at this time, the 
beginning of spring, it is in actual fact worked over from one end to the 
other. It is not always sown with seed, but the whole surface of the soil is 
tilled, perhaps as a long-term preparation, perhaps to preserve it from 
premature aridity, perhaps to open it more fully to the rain which it i s 
hoped will come. 

The road crosses a slight rise in the ground and Caleruega lies before us. 
To right and left there is now a wide view. Immediately in front of us a 
new tier of the plateau outlines against a cloudless sky for more than seven 
miles or so the unbroken contours ot the crest of the ridge. Further away is 
a line of lofty peaks: Pena de Cervera, Picon dc las Navas. Still further in 
the background are the black, rounded crests ol the Iberian Mountains. On 
the edge of the first terrace are patches of land alternately brick-red and 
whitish in colour, completely horizontal, intersected here and there by the 
incursion of small, transverse valleys. The broadest of these valleys is 
hollowed out by the river Gromejon. To the right of it, on a spur facing the 
edge of the plateau, are two strong towers, a large building, a fortress-like 
construction with buttresses, a basilica in the form of a Greek cross, a rocky 
peak: such is Caleruega, the torreon, the church and the nuns’ convent; 
Caleruega, wholly bathed in the transparent light of April at the close of the 
afternoon. 

It is not easy to convey the impression of poverty, proud, yet at the same 
time humble, that is evoked by such a scene. The village is of the same 
colour as the soil and is only distinguishable from the landscape, which is 
likewise formed of the soil, by the light and shadows from the torreon , the 
royal convent or the basilica. There is poverty in the sun-drenched streets 
which climb up through the village but there is noble dignity in the little 
romanesque church which St. Dominic knew, and also, and more especially 
so, in the peasant stock among whom he grew up, a race supple, wiry, full 
of life, brave and immensely hospitable. 

It does not take long to see over the village, with its uneven streets, the 
old stones of the monastery, the great fountain in the centre of the square, 
from which the water flows abundantly like an image of grace. Without 
allowing ourselves to linger over the buildings which we shall have to 
examine later with closer attention, we arc driven by a strong urge along the 
paths which climb up to the highest point of the village, towards the hill and 
the rocky heights of San Jorge. In order to rediscover St Dominic, it is not 
so much the detail that counts, the rare stone touched by him or the 
romanesque portal through which he passed—it is the general setting, the 
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atmosphere, the background of this vast landscape over which the sun 
spreads. I cannot indeed imagine that anyone could remain for some time 
attentive and silent on the heights of San Jorge without being almost 
immediately struck by the impression of heroism that emanates from the 
landscape. 

Behind is the plateau, now completely exposed to view and entirely 
barren, rising towards the dark heights over to the north. On the right is the 
broad valley of the Gromejdn, where a few trees, hardly yet in bud, blurred 
and, as it were, submerged in the shadows which rise up, indicate the 
presence of running water. The road becomes indistinct and quickly seems 
to disappear from sight; it divides and, swerving widely, scales the promon¬ 
tories until it appears to vanish once more towards an unknown horizon. To 
the south, east and west, the Castilian plateau is left to develop unrestricted. 
It is nothing but patches of land, hard and arid—not a village, not a tumble- 
down cottage, not a clump of trees to be seen over this expanse which 
stretches perhaps as far as seventy miles or so from the Sierra de Guadarrama. 
The life of the place is hidden away in the invisible valleys hollowed out by 
the rivers. Only the dusty roads which cross the dark soil introduce a note 
of light which springs up towards the horizon: towards Aranda, Nuestra 
Schora de la Vid, Gumiel de Izan. It is a challenge to man and a vista of 
unspoken possibilities. 

All is tranquillity and bright sunlight. It is one of those rare moments when 
winter has just ceased to be and summer has not yet imposed her implacable 
presence. During the interminable months of winter—nine months of 
winter, three months of hell, they told us at Valladolid—the wind from 
the plateau moans and hisses over the heights of San Jorge, lifting the snow 
until it forms a chill cloud over the vast icy surface. The west winds with 
their mighty rains then quickly transform this soil into mire. The summer’s 
sun next beats down fiercely on these far-spreading fields, on the roads that 
no tree shades and whose dread monotony is broken by no oasis. The 
distant horizons speak to us of majesty, of a humanity vast in its extent, 
of infinity. Earth and sky, disturbing in their beauty, tell of duty ineluctable, 
perhaps almost inhuman. The roads call to us to rejoin invisible brethren, 
hidden away over there in the light or in the dark depths of the sierras, 
towards the four points of the compass. We are reminded of the harsh 
masculine vigour and of an existence subjected to the extreme contrasts of 
the elements and of events, and of the necessity for relentless effort some¬ 
times even without visible hope—such as the ploughing of this seedless 
land, ploughing which in this month of April has turned over the greater 
part of the soil spread out before our eyes. There is also the human joy, 
Christian joy, intense and almost fanatical, of a life which, in spite of every¬ 
thing, makes a place for itself and expands with incomparable generosity in 
this austere setting. Here are to be found the inspirations of nobility of soul, 
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courage, heroism, which are whispered to anyone who seeks for them with 

earnest attention by the stones and the fields and the horizon and the moun¬ 
tains and the sun and the sounds which rise up from the village until they reach 
this glittering limestone promontory where St. Dominic came to play and to 
cast his eves over the land, as the boys of Caleruega still do today. 

Evening begins to fall, and the shadows over the promontories creep 
higher. Gradually we become aware of a kind of invasion. From every 
direction the great flocks of sheep, which for so many centuries now have 
provided Caleruega with one of its means of livelihood, have begun their 
trek back towards the village. The imperceptible white dots which a few 
moments ago were scattered over the surface of the distant fields gather 
together and begin to move accompanied by a great cloud of dust which the 
sun turns into a haze of light. Already the herd of black cows has returned to 
the village—the mules too, and the donkeys with their grey feet, and the 
herd of white goats. The sheep move forward slowly. A louder bleating and 
a barking of dogs penetrate as far as San Jorge. The running of the dogs and 
the shepherds, the movements of the flocks of lambs which dart about in 
their panic, the slow advance of the main body of the sheep, come fully into 
view. A blanket on his shoulder, a young shepherd, leaving his sheep for a 
few seconds, leaps up on the near-by cliffs, calling out a name which re¬ 
echoes loudly. The bleating now becomes more intense, rising like a tide. 
From all sides new flocks appear. The sun goes down. Against the romanesque 
belfry of the church the gold is changed into red, into Hushed pink, into 
light purple. The storks which lodge in the corner of the torreon flap their 
wings and fly round and round above the church a few times. The smoke 
from the houses rises vertically in the peace of the setting sun. Some of the 
sheep have come back into the folds. Others, in groups, wait before the 
closed door. Others again, protected from the effects of occasional panic by 
the energetic efforts of a youthful shepherd, continue to crop the grass right 
on the side of the hill. The continual sound of their bleating grows persistent 
and penetrating. It is difficult to say whether it is a lament, an expression of 
hope or a call for help. Perhaps it is the call of the souls coming from the 
furthermost horizon that the child Dominic heard of old penetrating right 
up to the rocky cliffs of Caleruega. 

For at that time this land was weighed down under a greater burden of 
human suffering and human hope or, rather of spiritual drama, than any¬ 
where else. It was here that men by the thousand had fought for their 
beliefs in centuries gone by. If indeed Caleruega was not yet many years old 
at the time of St Dominic’s birth, it occupied land that had nothing of a new 
territory about it. There the populations had succeeded each other without 
interruption for thousands and thousands of years, with arrivals and depar¬ 
tures the tragic character of which had become accentuated since Christian 
times. 
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A few miles away from Caleruega the remains of a Roman city can 
still be seen. Its destiny in itself symbolizes the history of the whole 
territory since the Byzantine Empire. Clunia* had her hour of fame during 
the months of the reign of the Emperor Galba. A colony and a municipium,* 
the walls of which could easily have contained 60,000 or 80,000 inhabitants, 
with its theatre and its great aqueducts, it constituted one of the seven 
centres of jurisdiction of the Roman province of Tarraconensis. It was, 
moreover, a place where important highroads met. The road cutting directly 
across Spain from Tarragona to Corunna passed through it, coming from 
Saragossa by way of Numantia, Olbega (Augustobriga), Osma. At Clunia it 
forked. Through Roa (Rondu) and Simancas (Septimanca) near Valladolid, it 
continued to Zamora. Through Palencia the other fork led to Astorga and 
the sea .3 Now this fork passed close by Caleruega, slightly to the south of 
its present site. Its paved, now broken, blocks can still be seen in places .* 
In the thirteenth century it was still intact and fully usable.s It was, 
moreover, the most tangible vestige of what still remained of the great city 
whose very name was beginning to fade. 6 

Originally destroyed by the Goths in barbarian times, so it is said, Clunia 
must obviously have recovered sufficiently for history to have thought fit to 
preserve the memory of its conquest by the Moors. In the first half of the 
eighth century, however, Alfonso the Catholic drove them away. They came 
back. In 912, the Count of Castile and Lara, Gonzalo Fernandez, retook and 
repopulated the town. In 918, however, the inhabitants took flight on 
learning of the approach of Abd-er-Rahman III, and his soldiers pillaged the 
city with appalling havoc. During the second half of the tenth century, Al 
Mansour dominated the whole of the upper valley of the Douro and even on 
one occasion thrust forward as far as Santiago de Compostela which he 
conquered and destroyed. After his death, Count Sancho of Castile recovered 
Clunia in 1010. The town, however, was so thoroughly devastated that it 
practically disappeared from history. Four villages sprang up on its bound¬ 
aries. 7 Only a hermitage and the chapel of Nuestra Senora de Castro, where 
the parish of Caleruega goes to make a pilgrimage 8 each year, are left to 
remind us of the former fortified Roman town. 

The history of the other cities of the neighbourhood, Roa, Aza, Aranda, 
Osma, Gormaz, was similar. 9 After reaching the line of the Arlanzon, to the 
south of Burgos, about the year 880, the Christian reconquest seemed to 
slacken. The vast valley of the Douro remained unpopulated like a ramp 
against the Moslem. Liberating themselves from this static condition, at the 
beginning of the tenth, and again in the eleventh centuries, the colonizers, 
the Counts of Castile and other nobles, were able to reconquer the sites, 
found or re-establish towns and villages and throw them open to the 

* A borough town, subject to Rome but governed by its own laws —Tr. 
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Christian immigrants. The success of this ^population, however, was 
insecure. The region had remained a no man’s land among belligerents far 
too long. There was a dearth of men. Men from the Cantabrian mountains, 
from the Asturias or Galicia, Basques and Mozarabs driven out from the 
south, were slow in arriving and allowed themselves to be discouraged by 
the insecurity. Moorish strongholds such as La Aguilera, near Gumiel de 
Izan, held out until the middle of the eleventh century. i° It was not until the 
end of that century that the capture of Toledo, in 1S05-, finally covered the 
line of the Douro by securing the line of the Tagus to the Christians and 
guaranteed by military' force the possible rehabilitation ol the intermediate 
region. This was not indeed fully possible until the first quarter of the twelfth 
century, with the end of the strife between Castile and Aragon and of the 
deep domestic disturbances in the stormy times of Queen Urraca, and with 
the coming to the throne of Alfonso VII, the Emperor (i 1 26). At last the 
plateau of Old Castile, firmly established in peace, was able to repopulate 
itself and prosper to any extent. 11 By then the birth of St Dominic was 
not half a century away. 

The religious development had followed a parallel rhythm. 12 Up to the 
time of the dread Al Mansour (939—1001), dioceses and monasteries had 
declined. In the whole neighbourhood only the community of Silos, given 
new life by its abbot, Santo Domingo de Silos (j 1073), considered itself 
sufficiently well defended by the deep gorges of its mountains some twenty- 
five or thirty miles to the north of Caleruega to build, right at the beginning 
of the eleventh century, its great romanesque cloister, the glory of monastic 
Spain. A few of the old monasteries were revived. After 1081; the bishops 
and the secular clergy, simultaneously encouraged by the spirit of Cluny and 
by the inspiration of the Gregorian reform, actively took their stand. The 
monk Bernard de Sedirac, of Agen, the first Cluniac abbot of Sahagun to 
become Archbishop of Toledo, endeavoured to restore the primatial dignity 
of Spain to its position of authority. Relying on Pope Urban II, who had 
conferred the pallium on him, and on his capacity as legate, he devoted 
himself to re-establishing the diocese of Osma, whose see remained vacant, 
along the upper Douro. Before providing the see with a bishop, he fixed its 
provisional boundaries with the diocese of Burgos at the council of Husillo 
(Palencia) in 1088. Urban gave his confirmation of these bounda ries in 1094- 
lo 94 13 It was not until 1101 that a bishop was appointed. In 1108 and 1109 
several bulls issued by Pascal II again defined the boundaries. Was Caleruega 
and its surrounding territory included in the diocese thus reconstituted? It 
is impossible to say, for it was found convenient to attach to the diocese all 
that had come under the authority of Clunia, that is to say, under the 
criminal jurisdiction of that former locality—a pleasant way of defining the 
ecclesiastical boundaries .m At last, in 1136, a final charter of division 
between the two dioceses permanently restored to the diocese of Osma the 
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region comprised between the rivers Esgueva and Arandilla which this time 
certainly included the territory of Caleruega. *5 From this time onwards the 
diocese had its cathedral chapter at Osma. It was then that the houses of 
canons, monasteries or convents that Dominic was to be familiar with were 
founded one after the other—Augustinian canons of Roa and Soria (i i §2), 
Premonstratensians of Nucstra Senora dc la Vid (i i $2), Cistercian nuns of 
Fuencaliente (1175) and of Aza (1182).*6 Barely a decade or so separated 
these foundations from the saint’s birth; some of them, indeed, came 
after it. 

He was a young man of about twenty when the Cistercian monks estab¬ 
lished themselves in the former Benedictine house of San Pedro de Gumiel, 
only a few miles away from Caleruega (1199). This foundation must 
have made a particular impression on him. For they were curious people, 
these former monks of the abbey of Fitero in Navarre, and had followed 
their abbot when the latter, with more courage than the military displayed, 
had accepted from King Sancho III the outpost fortress of Calatrava, along 
the road to Cordoba, the defence of which the Templars had abandoned. 
Though censured by the chapter of Citeaux, and fought against by their own 
knights, they had long claimed lor themselves, and for themselves alone, 
the inheritance of the military order. Eventually, through negotiations, they 
were installed at Gumiel de Izan in an abbey of regular observance indepen¬ 
dent of the Spanish Cistercians and directly attached to the French abbey of 
Morimont. The first Master of Calatrava, Diego Velasquez (j 1197), went 
into retirement among them and the knights continued to frequent the 
monastery as if they were part of the brethren there; they had the right of 
going to choir with the monks, rccei\ing from them a grounding in regular 
discipline and coming to them with their faults to do penance. 17 Thus the 
Cistercians of San Pedro de Gumiel, with the other recently formed com¬ 
munities, contributed in their way to the manifestation of the Church’s 
dynamism, and to the establishment of the atmosphere of new life and of 
generosity on the religious plane. This atmosphere still vibrated with that 
enthusiasm over the victories of arms against Islam which was to be found 
everywhere in the neighbourhood of the Douro in the second hall of the 
twelfth century. Even in his own village Dominic would meet with this 
atmosphere of youthful enthusiasm. 

The site seems to have been colonized only in the recent past. In the 
records only two mentions of Caleruega appear before the thirteenth 
century. 18 The chronicles of King Alfonso VII, those of Compostela or Silos, 
do not refer to it, nor does the valuable collections of charters of the abbey 
of Silos—all documents which refer to many places in the immediate 
vicinity. 19 There existed certain lists of these localities in the twelfth 
century, 20 but Caleruega is not mentioned in them. The silence of the 
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charter of division of i i between the dioceses of Osma and Burgos is 
impressive. This charter in fact enumerates nineteen localities contained 
within the 600 or so square miles restored to the diocese of Osma by 

Burgos_Caleruega is not mentioned in it, but Valdeande, about two and a 

half miles away, a hamlet the territory of which in the following century 
certainly formed part of that of Caleruega, is. 2 ' If as far back as this the 
village of Saint Dominic had formed an agglomeration really worthy of note, 
would not mention have been made of Caleruega rather than of the hamlet? 

The name of the village, so far as we have been able to discover, appears 
for the first time in 1062, then in 1117 in the Cartulary of San Pedro de 
Arlanza; 22 in 1202 in that of Silos, 2 3 then in 1234 in the Libellus of Jordan 
of Saxony, who afterwards transmitted it to Dominican historiography.^ 
Except in the first case when it is written Kalerueca, 2 s it occurs in the 
authentic Castilian form, invariable down to tbe present day, of Caleruega. 2 * 
Jordan is careful to stipulate que dicitur Caleruega , as is usual for names in the 
vulgar tongue for which no Latin transcription exists. It is true that certain 
manuscripts of the Libellus give Calaroga , Caleroga ; this was the usual spelling 
of Latin documents whether regional or Roman. 2 ? It cannot be said that it 
is a Latinization, scarcely even a simplification. We have, then, the certainty 
that in the thirteenth century no Latin name or ancient name of the locality 
was known. If a few souls had formerly fixed their abode on the site of 
Caleruega, they had left no trace in the memory of man, and their tracks had 
been buried by the Moorish invasion. 

Confirmation of this is found in the name Caleruega itself. It is slightly 
mysterious and forms a sharp contrast with the names of the neighbouring 
villages, Villanueva, Banos, Val-de-Ande, Espinosa, which are clear, origina¬ 
ting in geographical features or in the circumstances of their colonization. 
It can, however, be connected with calera, z % chalk oven. Traces of the 
exploitation of the great calcareous mass which forms the hill of San Jorge 
above the village are indeed to be noted. Caleruega, the little chalk oven, 
indicates a name rather than a locality. The word thus preserves no memory of 
human occupation prior to the Reconquest. 2 9 

The peopling of the place must have been spontaneous : the village was not 
founded by a charter of colonization. The foundation of the parish, however, 
is an indication of the period by which the population had become 
sufficiently numerous. The parish, as can be seen from a charter of 1270,30 
was never appropriated to a feudal family; it belonged to the bishop and the 
canons, a proof that it had been founded by them. That could not have been 
done before the restoration ol the see, the creation of the chapter, and the 
definitive assignment of the territory to the diocese of Osma. We thus find 
ourselves taken back at the earliest to after 1 . 36, to the time of Bishop 
Bertrand (1123-1140), the third since the restoration of the see, or of 
Bishop Stephen (1146 ..47), his successor. 3i 
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An examination of the ancient buildings in the village or of their remains, 
enables us to circumscribe the problem more closely .32 These are the 
torreon or fortified tower, now belonging to the nuns; the parish church with 
its tower; in the nuns’ convent three groups of buildings where the con¬ 
struction work carried out from 1952 to 19^5 has revealed the existence of 
large gothic halls; finally, on the brow of the hill against which the village 
nestles, the trace in the rock of a small quadrangular building, according to 
tradition a chapel dedicated to St George. In fact, it is the name of this 
saint that the rocky cliff still preserves today, Pena de san Jorcje. 

So far as this tiny chapel is concerned, it is possible to imagine anything; 
no trace of it has come down to us in the documents, nor does even a stone 
remain. It is possible that it is the last vestige of some Christian site dating 
back earlier than the Moorish invasion, perhaps a hermitage or a votive 
chapel built by some knight or soldier—St George, after all, is their 
patron—in the course of the wars of the Reconquest. One thing alone is 
certain. This tiny sanctuary was never that of the parish in the earliest days 
of the resettlement. From the earliest documents the parish appears under 
the patronage of St Sebastian, not under that of St George.33 In the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries substitution of patrons was not customary. 

The gothic halls, which are indeed remarkable, are not of earlier date 
than the thirteenth century. Linked with the former nuns’ chapel, as they 
are to one another, by certain details of style, 34 they formed to all appear¬ 
ances part of one and the same block. They were built by Alfonso the 
Wise after 1266, to install the Dominican nuns at Caleruega.35 

The original apse of the parish church, which has been subjected to 
numerous reconstructions, is still preserved. 36 It is a clearly defined roman- 
esque apse. The nave which formed its extension with its slightly horse-shoe 
arches, the door with its concentric arches in full semi-circle, its slender 
columns, its capitals with their plant decoration, the three pillars with 
Roman capitals discovered in the process of one of the several reconstruc¬ 
tions and set above the door, the cornice decorated with chess-boards in 
relief forming the inner curve of the apse, the corbels with dogs’ heads 
supporting the roof on the outside—all go to prove that this church was 
constructed in the course of the twelfth century, almost certainly by some 
of the workmen in the service of the bishop who had then just finished his 
romanesque cathedral with its cloister ( ca. 1140).37 It was in a church newly 
constructed and still gleaming white that St Dominic received the waters of 
baptism. 

The church tower was built at two different periods. At about 20 feet 
from the ground is a cornice set above a line of figured corbels continuing 
those of the apse. The second storey of the tower 30 to 3^ feet high and 
built on this cornice, is of the same workmanship as the apse; semi-circular 
twin windows inscribed in a further great semi-circle look out on the north 
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side and on both the east and west faces triangular-arched windows are very 
roughly hewn out. All this might date from the middle of the twelfth 
century. The lower part of the tower, however, is of a different workman- 
ship. The pieces of stone used are smaller. Its construction, independent of 
that of the apse which is contiguous with it, docs not interpenetrate it. 
Finally, and most important of all, it is not hollow, but completely solid. 
To enable it to fulfil its function as the basis of the belfry, a small per¬ 
pendicular stairway must have been cut out, which provided a complicated 
means of communication with the first storey. 38 Clearly, this first 
part of the tower is earlier than the church. 

A further fact is no less striking: the different sides of this tower are 
parallel to those of the torreon and the plan of both is similar: a rectangle in 
a double square. It would thus appear that tower and torreon , which are 
about 160 feet or so distant from each other, formed part of a single whole .39 
There is some indication that would lead one to suspect the existence of 
still a third tower near the torreon in the direction of the church. 40 There 
was thus a whole system of fortifications, the date of which is a matter for 
investigation. 

The torreon, a stout rectangular tower about 55 feet high, with walls 2 
yards thick, presents, in fact, no element that might be called characteristic 
except a very rough triangular-arched door and two double windows with 
horse-shoe arch, separated by a slender column with fluted capitals. The 
embrasure of the window and the passage-way of the door, hewn out of the 
thickness of the walls, are arched in a full semi-circle. Projecting blocks of 
stone, immediately behind the facade, provided cavities for the hinges of 
the leaves of the door which closed the two openings. The semi-circularly 
arched corridors, and the romanesque window somewhat mudejar in style, 
take us back to the twelfth century at least, 42 the door to the second half of 
that century. The door, however, is not the original one. It has been clumsily 
cut so as to fit into the wall.43 Where, then, formerly was the entrance 
into this tower the lower courses of which clearly indicate that it was 
occupied? There is no trace of any other opening but the double window. 44 
On looking more closely, it can be seen that the latter was also inserted 
later, with this difference, however, that an opening lower down has been 
enlarged to make room for it. The rectangular pieces of stone which block 
the lower part of the opening beneath the window ledge can be seen clearly. 
This was the original door. There is nothing surprising in this. A tower for 
defence and, above all, a keep, had no use for a large window or for an 
opening level with the ground which would have made it too vulnerable. 
The door was set at a considerable height to protect it from the danger of 
an attack. Entry into the tower was by means of a ladder which was with- 

rawn from inside. The bottom part of the tower served as both cellar and 
t ungeon. 4 s I n these circumstances there is considerable difficulty in dating 
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this large military construction, of which all that remains today is the 
massive base of the belfry of the church and the torreSn. No trace of a moat 
is to be seen; this is a sign of antiquity. The rectangular towers for their 
part represent the oldest elements of feudal architecture in Spain. It is 
possible that the original construction was built by one of the conquerors of 
910-91 2 who fortified the valley of the Douro by a chain of strong castles.* 6 
We are reminded of that Count of Castile, Gonzalo Fernandez who, sallying 
forth from the fortress of Lara which he had just conquered, relieved 
Clunia, seven miles or so away from Caleruega, and set up on either side 
over the Douro, the barriers of Aza and of San Esteban de G6rmaz. The 
small fortress of Caleruega would at that time have protected the traditional 
route which led to the heart of Castile through the valley of the Esgueva, 
via Santo Domingo de Silos. It was by this road, which the Romans in 
former times had used as the military route from Clunia to Astorga, that 
Count Fernandez had come to reconquer the region, and Silos remained in 
contact with its property in the vicinity of Caleruega.* 7 It is possible, too, 
that the massive portion of the belfry, whose inconsiderable appearance 
forms a striking contrast with that of the torreon, represents an even older 
element, such as for instance a watch-tower situated on the frontier of the 
original route to Silos which passed right by the hill. 

The important point here is that the tower became a belfry in the middle 
of the twelfth century, while the parish church was being built, and that the 
torreon , losing something of its military importance through the cutting of a 
door at ground level and the insertion of a pleasant window through which 
one looked out towards the south, was adapted to more peaceful uses. 
Everything points to the same conclusion. In the middle of the twelfth 
century, the population of Caleruega was rapidly increasing, and it was 
becoming a parish. The life of rural toil and religious life were now able to 
develop at their ease. St Dominic was soon to come. 

The country around must then have been at the height of its development. 
There is nothing to indicate that from those distant days to our own, the 
nature of the economic resources and the manner of using them to the best 
advantage have undergone any violent change. Certain documents of the 
future convent of the ‘Sisters Preacheresses’ even affirm the contrary.* 8 The 
crops of cereals and of citrus fruits were centred along the floor of the 
valleys of the Gromejon, the Mobrejon and the Banuelos, where there was 
water. The vines on the slopes of the hills supplied a red wine which was 
stored in the cellars of the few houses built of stone and especially in the 
bodegas , deep, cool cellars hewn out of the flank of the hills in the strata of 
white limestone which outcrops half-way up the slope. Everywhere else, the 
breeding of horses, cows, sheep and pigs utilized to the utmost the vast 
expanses of the plateau as pasture-land. A hundred years after the death of 
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St Dominic a document assigned to the convent of the nuns alone i 0 ,ooo 
sheep, 2,000 cows, ?oo mares and goo pigs.49 This document granted the 
nuns grazing rights for cattle and right of way over royal lands. The animals 
must, of course, have moved to the hills in the summer. Since, however, no 
property of any extent belonging to the nuns is known of outside the 
territory of Caleruega, the cattle must at least have wintered there. This 
enables us to visualize the importance of cattle-breeding in the life of the 
neighbourhood. 

The appearance of the landscape must have been greener than at the 
present day. A local tradition asserts that in former times the hills were 
covered with bushes. This is still the natural condition of the hill-slopes in 
this neighbourhood, as can be seen towards Valdeande and along the road to 
Silos. It is possible that the breeding of goats—those born destroyers of 
woods and forests—was in some measure responsible for the deforestation 
here as in many other places along the littoral of the Mediterranean. Or 
again it may have been the imprudent destruction of the thick woods by the 
inhabitants with a view to clearing the ground and procuring the fuel which 
was indispensable for winter. It was the deforestation, in any case, that was 
the cause of the aridity and of the cracking of the earth which strikes the 
traveller so forcefully. A charter of boundary limits in 1272 demonstrates 
the presence of relatively abundant water, as, for instance, a pond (laguna), 
a pool ( lagunilla ) on the outskirts of Espinosa, and the rich spring known as 
Puente del Rcy.$° The names of Banos and Banuelos (the latter following the 
course of the ancient Roman road) also implied the presence of abundant and 
pure water. In the thirteenth century the nuns had springs, water-courses, 
mills, woods, certain rights in forests whence they could draw three loads 
of wood each day with which to warm themselves in the winter. 51 In a 
territory that was less dry, more sparsely populated, the life of Caleruega in 
its early days met with conditions more favourable in certain respects than 
today. It was, however, no less hard at this initial period of its beginnings 
and development. The uncomfortable castle of the lord of the place is a 
further proof of this. 

What was the lord s position? It is not difficult to ascertain what was the 
condition of the village before the middle third of the thirteenth century, 
thanks to the numerous documents which King Alfonso the Wise caused to 
be drawn up between 1266 and 1272, when he resolved to found the 
monastery of Dominican nuns. He decided to make over to the new' institu¬ 
tion all the feudal rights of Caleruega and succeeded, though not without 
difficulty, in persuading their possessors to abandon them. 52 Caleruega was 
neither a royal domain nor the territorial manor of some great feudal house, 
ut a domain dc behenia, or, more precisely, bchetria inter parientes. The 
villagers, treed men by origin, thus had the privilege of choosing their lord 
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among the members of certain families, whose right, known as naturaleza 
gave occasion for the levying of a Hue known as divisa, equal to one-half or 
one-third of the revenues .53 Actually, in the thirteenth century, the behetria 
of Castile often merged in fact into hereditary estates, the origin of which 
was no longer referred to except for the rights of divisa. 54 This was so in the 
case of Caleruega .55 The situation of the overlordship confirms what the 
position of the parish already indicated: the spontaneous, natural character 
of the locality, constituted independently of the action of the king or of the 

great feudal lords.s<» 

In 1266, the diviscros of Caleruega were fairly numerous. The charters still 
preserved at the convent list twenty-two of them. Other charters have 
disappeared .57 The royal summary names only a few families.s8 They were 
families belonging to the highest nobility of the realm, of the class of the 
ricos hombres, a nobility of blood, whose members placed their signature 
preceded by the title of don in a column parallel to that for the signatures of 
bishops at the foot of the great royal charters known as wheel charters; in 
the case in point, they were the Lara, the Guzman, the Aza de Villamayor, 
the Roa, the Sarmiento, as well as the Order of Ucles, that is, of Santiago. 
At this time several of these great lords played a predominant role in the 
kingdom, sometimes governing vast provinces conquered from the Moors, 
as was the case with don Alfonso Garda de Villamayor, Adelantado mayor of 
Andalusia, or his brother, don Juan Garda, Adelantado mayor de la mar, and 
majordomo to Alfonso X, or don Pedro de Guzman, Adelantado mayor in 
Castile. There is no reason to be surprised at the presence of such nobles at 
Caleruega, they were members of the highest-born families in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Aza is about twenty miles or so from Caleruega, Roa about twenty- 
seven, Guzman about thirty-five. Moreover, such families were inter-related. 
On closer examination we find that this multiplicity of ‘natural’ lords could 
finally be reduced to a single lineage, that ol the Aza de Villamayor, who 
had in fact become hereditary lords. 59 It was the Aza of Villamayor who gave 
to the nuns’ convent the majority of its property, dona Urraca Garda who 
in 1 248 surrendered one of her hereditary lands at Caleruega to the Bishop 
of Osma for the maintenance of the first hospice founded near the chapel ot 
St Dominic, 60 or again, don Fernan Garcia, who in 1258 sold all his estates 
to the north of the Duero, including, it seems, the overlordship ot 
Caleruega, 61 to the Order of Santiago, who reinvested him with the property 
the following year. 62 It was through his marriage with dona Urraca Garcia, 
that don Pedro Nunez de Guzman with all his descendants had obtained 
rights of divisa at Caleruega. 63 Similarly, don Diego Perez Sarmiento, don 
Garcia Fernandez Sarmiento, don Gil Gomez de Roa, don Garci Guttierrez 
were husbands, sons, grandsons, sons-in-law of some Aza de Villamayor. ♦ 
Finally, the lords of Lara, independently of the privilege which grante 
them a di visa in each of the behetria of Castile, 63 belonged to the stock of the 
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Aza family. Thus the great majority of the diviscros mentioned by the charters 
of 1266-1272 are found to be among the descendants of the Aza 0 f 
Villamayor. 66 If it is recalled that the common ancestor, Gonzalo Ferndndez, 
Count of Lara, had in 912 ‘repopulated’ the region of Calerucga and built 
the fortresses of the district, perhaps even the torrcon , it will not be a matter 
for surprise that at its inception the village was placed under the protection 
of his line by bchetria. Moreover, if we reflect on the complexity which a 
right extended by descent, marriage or purchase might present—‘a matter 
of behctria ’ the Castilians would say of a case that was proving insoluble^ 
we are surprised to find the situation still so clear round about the year 1 270. 
The conclusion will be reached that two centuries earlier, at the time 
when Caleruega is first mentioned in the documents, precisely when a divisa 
right in the locality is mentioned, 68 the origins of this overlordship were 
not far distant. This fits in well with what has been discovered from other 
sources. 

An old tower, a former keep summarily transformed in the middle of the 
twelfth century to house the lord or his representative, a population slowly 
and spontaneously gathering there since the beginning of that century, a 
parish set up by the bishop after 1136 with its completely new church, a 
relatively recent behctria of which the Aza, ricos hombres of Castile, were 
‘natural’ lords: such was the village in which the child, St Dominic, 
came into this world. 


‘His father was called Felix, his mother Jane.’ 6 $ ‘He had good and pious 
parents .’70 ‘His father was a man looked up to by the villagers and wealthy. 
His mother, who was virtuous, chaste, prudent, full of compassion for those 
who were unfortunate and in distress, was outstanding among all the women 
in the neighbourhood for the excellence of her reputation.’ 71 That is all the 
Dominican legends of Pedro Ferrando, Gerard de Frachet, Rodriguez de 
Cerrato, the sole sources of the story outside the charters of the convent of 
the nuns, tell us about the parents of the saint. 7 - Pedro Ferrando and 
Rodriguez de Cerrato are valuable as authorities. The former, who was a 
Spaniard, filled out between 1235^ and 1239 the more than succinct infor¬ 
mation on this point given by the first biographer, Jordan of Saxony. 7 * 
o nguez, a Castilian, native of a valley no great distance from Caleruega, 
was himself in the village at least in 1272 .74 He is the only one to give 
in ormation that is in any way extensive on the origins of St Dominic. 

ccor ing to custom, the hagiographical texts give only the baptismal 
name o t ominic s parents, not their complete civil status.75 They might 
ha; e d°n m° re t , this; the chartcr of the nuns> convent mo re 

details °f‘he most humble of the village folk. Dominic's father was a person 

we to tra Tf i' r , eneral>llis et dives in P°P ul ° suo ’. said Rodriguez. Ought 
* tranSUe tl,C “P^sion by 'the rich man of his village (pueblo)' 
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or perhaps ‘the rico hombre of his village’ ??6 If the second translation is 
possible,77 the first, which is probable, does not exclude the information 
which the other would have conveyed. The unaccustomed expression in 
populo clearly appears to be a superlative. The term vcncrabilis in fact adds to 
this indication the authority of a social position. It does not indeed 
characterize the moral value of Felix for in that case Rodriguez would have 
equally extended it to the mother whose virtue he is eager to praise .78 In 
fact, in a lengthy anecdote, Rodriguez shows us Felix in the midst of the 
village loIk whom he calls vicini sui ,79 that is, in the Castilian sense of the 
word, his villagers. It is clearly in this condition that they appear: they 
gather round him, watch over his property in his absence, march before 
him in a body when he returns from a journey, make reports to him. 
Mention is made of a large cask, 80 famous throughout the neighbourhood, 
from which St Dominic’s father slaked the thirst of his retainers. 

In those times wealth lay in the land and there was not more than a single 
step between holding land and being the lord of it. Now the families among 
which the lords of Caleruega were recruited are known. One cannot, 
therefore, avoid facing the problem of the connection of the parents of St 
Dominic with the ricos hombres of Caleruega. Actually, a tradition worthy of 
respect has affirmed in Spain ever since the Middle Ages that the mother of 
St Dominic was a d’Aza and his father a Guzman. 

Historians outside Spain have either passed quickly over this point or 
neglected it entirely. 81 They have doubtless considered that nobility of 
origin would add nothing to the glory of St Dominic and have striven to 
react against the all too prevalent mentality which multiplied books and 
libelli from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century in an attempt at con¬ 
troversy which was more or less pointless. It is not a question of glorifying 
St Dominic but of getting to know and understand him. It is difficult to believe 
that the family from which a great man is descended is not of considerable 
importance in explaining certain aspects of his temperament, particularly at 
this period when lineage exerted such a pressure on individuals, when 
education was primarily achieved by example and training in a society 
already deeply divided into classes. Nor can we say that there is no 
interest in ascertaining whether Dominic came from a family of shepherds 
and farm workers of Caleruega, or from the line of the colonizers of the 
upper Douro, of the conquerors of Toledo and Cuenca who followed their 
kings in their daring raids into Moslem territory and saw Christian provinces 
as vast as kingdoms rising up again under their feet. 

The careful investigation, indeed, of the Spanish tradition and of the 
information provided by a scries of documents from the archives, dating from 
about forty years after the saint’s death, enables us to get on the track of what 
the characteristics given by Cerrato led one to presuppose. This somewhat 
arid analysis can be read elsewhere. 82 It crowns the tradition with real 
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probability. Moreover, it defines it in more detail. It would be through his 
mother, Jane of A/a, that the family of St Dominic belonged to Calcruega, his 
father, Felix de Guzman, being connected with it only by his marriage. Many 
traits of St Dominic’s personality seem to find their proper explanation if 
viewed in this light. 

The Guzman and the Aza were in possession of the highest degree of 
nobility, the ricahombria or nobleness of blood. 8 -’ The particular character¬ 
istic of the d’Aza family was service of the Church by military activity. 
During Dominic’s youth several of its members had joined the very recently 
established military orders of Santiago and Calatrava, of which they occupied 
the highest office, the Grand Mastership, even during his lifetime . fi 4 It was 
probably to the examples of his feudal relatives that the saint owed the spirit 
of Christian conquest, his attraction for open spaces, the breadth of vision, 
sense of personal engagement and joyous courage that were his, and also the 
realism and perspicacity of vision which in each and every situation made 
him discover the essential element and the simple fundamental remedy, and 
his inflexible constancy when it was a matter of maintaining a decision once 
taken. To the relations of his ancestors with the king he owed, perhaps, too, 
his great ease in his dealings with the higher authorities, whether counts or 
kings, bishops or Sovereign Pontiffs, his habit of consulting the fountain¬ 
head, his way of envisaging problems from above in a general view, his skill 
in using the official charters and the texts of the Law. 

Shut away in Caleruega and perhaps dying early, as we shall see, it may be 
questioned whether Felix had the opportunity of practising the traditional 
virtues of his family. Scarcely anything is known of him. The only indication 
we have—it comes on good authority, since it is from Pedro Fcrrando— 
bears on his piety and the care he took that his children should be given a 
first-class religious education. Moreover, he administered his property with 
firmness and decision. The only anecdote in which he figures depicts him as 
behaving somewhat astutely when confronted with his wife’s deeds of charity 
and seeking to embarrass her. 

Jane is somewhat better known. The characteristics which the tradition of 
Caleruega attributed to her have been noted: ‘virtuous, chaste, prudent, full 
ol compassion towards the unfortunate and those in distress; outstanding 
among all the women of the neighbourhood for the excellence of her 
leputation . 8s That is how she appears to us in the episode of the barrel 
which Rodriguez de Cerrato heard related a century after the event. ‘Jane 
was very compassionate. When she saw the wretched condition of the un- 
tunate village!s, to whom she had already given many of her things, she 

istributed among the poor a certain barrel of wine, which everyone knew 
t in t u locality. It was then that her husband, returning from a journey 
and hearing what had happened, asked her to serve up some of this wine. 
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Jane was filled with confusion. In answer to her prayers, however, the barrel 
was once more found full. 86 

When she died, she was buried first of all at Caleruega, outside the church, 
against the end wall. It seems that the body was transferred to San Pedro de 
Gumiel, then, between 1334 and 1340 to Penafiel by the Infanta don Juan 
Manuel, there to be solemnly interred in the monastery of the Friars 
Preachers which the Infanta had just had built. It is still there at the present 
day. A chapel, however, was erected about the sixteenth century over the 
former tomb at Caleruega incorporated from this time on in the parish 
church, the nave of which was enlarged. On the facade of the tiny chapel an 
inscription can still be read: ‘This chapel was erected in honour of the 
burial place of Saint Jane, mother of Saint Dominic.’ A religious cultus was 
thus preserved and renewed around these different tombs. 87 In 1828 Pope 
Leo XII recognized this cultus by officially according to Jane the title of blessed. 

Rodriguez thinks that the keen sensitivity to the sufferings of others which 
St Dominic displayed from childhood onwards was inherited from his 
mother. 88 Such an opinion is easily acceptable. Jane undoubtedly had a very 
strong influence over the child whom she received from God in a deeply 
religious spirit and herself directed towards the clerical state. Rodriguez 
even claims that right from the beginning she consecrated him to the service 
of God—which would be in no way unusual. 89 

It was in 1 1 70 that she married Felix. The date is confirmed by Thierry of 
Apolda in the vast compilation which he made in Germany at the end of the 
thirteenth century. 90 Thierry added that three sons were born of this union. 
The third would have been St Dominic who, if the compiler is to be believed, 
would thus be born in 1172 at the earliest. The number of the brothers 
seems an assured fact. 91 What are we to think of their order of succession? 
The iibcllus of Jordan of Saxony, the oldest and one of the best sources, 
informs us with regard to one of St Dominic’s two brothers that he was his 
half-brother. 92 The term deserves to be remembered. 93 According to 
this hypothesis Jane would thus have been married twice and Dominic, the 
son of Felix, would not have been of the same marriage-bed as one of his 
tw'o brothers at any rate. All the statements made by Thierry could thus not 
be true at the same time; either the order of succession he assigns to the 
children or the place he assigns to the marriage in relationship to the births, 
or perhaps both indications must be called in question, tor Thierry’s work 
is late and lacks authority. If Dominic was older than his half-brother, 
which is plausible since he died much earlier, 9 * the explanation is that Felix 
soon departed this life. The silence of the documents in the archives about 
him w'ould thus be explained. Jane would not have been long in remarrying. 
If Dominic was younger it is because Felix was Jane’s second husband. 
Dominic could already have been born in 1171. 

What, then, may be asked, is the value of the date of 1170 ? This item of 
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information has no greater and no less weight than that of the data usually 
associated with Thierry, that is, very little, as we have just seen in detail.* 
The date, however, is a probability; curiously enough it agrees with the 
approximate data which we shall gather later as to the age of St Dominic .96 
Of Jane’s two marriages at least three sons were born. Gerard de Frachet 
presents the first in these terms: ‘Dominic had also two brothers of great 
perfection. One of them, a priest in a hospice, devoted himself unreservedly 
to works of mercy in the service of the poor. It is said that miracles made 
him famous both before and after his death’.97 The Dominican historio¬ 
graphers of the sixteenth century call this brother Antony, without its being 
known on whose authority.There was no lack of hospices at this time in 
Castile. They were not hospitals, but houses of hospitality for poor folk, 
especially for tramps, pilgrims and scholars. They were kept by lay folk who 
did not even in every case belong to an organized order. The situation was 
quite different in the houses of the great orders of the Knights Hospitallers 
which, in point of fact, had just arisen in Spain in the middle of the twelfth 
century, the military orders of Calatrava (1158), Alcantara (1166) and 
Santiago de la Espada (1160 ).99 Although dependent on the Order of Citeaux, 
the first two had their own chaplains, 100 just as the independent Order of 
Santiago had. These priests exercised their ministry in the Comanderias 
and hospices of their order. It was probably in a hospice of the Order of 
Calatrava, which seems so closely linked through the abbey of San Pedro de 
Gumiel with the family of St Dominic, 101 that his priest-brother performed 
his works of mercy. 

The other brother, the one whom Jordan calls his half-brother, is 
better known to us. He bore the name of Mames . 102 It was the name of a 


famous Eastern martyr, Mames of Caesarea, whose cultus, introduced into 
Gaul by St Radegunde, had spread to Spain, where even today at least fifteen 
localities in the region of Leon and of Old Castile bear his name, notably San 
Mames of Burgos and San Mames of Campos (province of Palencia). 103 

Contemplative and holy,’ said Gerard de Frachet, Mames ‘for long served 
God in the order . 10 4 Leaving his quiet contemplation, indeed, he placed 
himself under the guidance of his brother, at least from the foundation of 
the order, 1Q 5 perhaps even much earlier. He was still living just after St 
Dominic’s canonization (i2 34 ). 10 6 Some forty years later, Rodriguez wrote 
° m. This brother Mames was a fervent preacher, virtuous in his habits, 
meek, humble, gay and kindly. He died at the monastery of San Pedro de 
umiel; he was buried there with honour. ’ 10 7 A Spanish friar who had 
j C , . ames S tomb was ^ter to make this statement to Bernard Gui: ‘He 
• U i 1Se ,° Wn tbere b y miracles and prodigies. He is held as a saint 
m that place and his body is preserved with honour in a tomb venerated at 

hinMhe 6 nT' *? Gre S 0I 7 XVI recognized his cultus in 1 8 3 3 and gave 
h,m thC tlUe blessed «nder the mutilated name of Mannes. 
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Were there yet other children of Felix and of Jane? Perhaps another son 
or daughter. Gerard de Frachet in fact mentions that two nephews of the 
saint led a holy and praiseworthy life in the order. 109 One of them was 
perhaps the Brother Juan of Caleruega mentioned by one of the witnesses of 
the canonization process at Toulouse. 110 It seems certain that both entered 
the Order of Preachers after their uncle’s death since the latter’s biographers 
make no mention of them at all. If indeed one had to accept the extravagances 
of Galvagno Fiamma in his lengthy chronicle, a third nephew, who was a 
hermit, took part in the jubilee of i 300, aged 11 £, after having already taken 
part in that of 1200. He was received in the priory of Genoa where he was 
allowed to talk his fill. He wore his hair long in plaits. 111 

The first hagiographers, to mention only those, have collected together 
several edifying episodes about the birth of St Dominic, the sole difficulty 
about which is that they have already served for other saints; the little dog 
which the mother saw in a dream before her son’s conception and which she 
was to bear in her womb whence it would issue forth holding in its jaws a 
flaming torch seeming to set the world on fire; 112 the bees which supposedly 
alighted on the lips of the new-born babe, 1 *3 the moon which his mother 
saw on the boy’s forehead.It was the kind of image which pleased the 
people of that time. They liked to perceive grace visibly surrounding the 
first hours and first years of the predestined. What people specially liked to 
discover, as if it were a presage, was the symbolical resume of their future 
destiny. The dog bearing the flaming torch signified, according to the 
Libellus , ‘the distinguished preacher who would awaken sleeping souls and 
spread over the universe the fire that the Lord Jesus had come to cast upon 
earth’. 1! 5 Thus the Preachers of more modern times were to display a 
certain ingenuity in inscribing this dog carrying the torch in the armorial 
bearings of the order, unfortunately destroying the dignity and simplicity of 
the primitive coat of arms. 116 The image of the light on the child’s brow, 
which clearly signified that he would one day be given as a light to the 
nations to enlighten those who sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 117 
was to become the special sign of St Dominic in iconography. At least it 
corresponds to a statement confirmed by history. ‘From his brow and his 
eyelashes there emerged a kind of radiance which attracted the reverence 
and affection of all.’ 11 ** That was how good Sister Cecilia, who had known 
him so well in former times, visualized him again in her memories at the 
end of her long life; she had been seventeen when he was about fifty. The 
transparency and radiance of the look of Dominic as a small child can be 
imagined. 

It is so easy for us to picture him carried by his noble godmother 119 into 
the white romanesque church of the parish of San Sebastian at Caleruega, to 
receive baptism there. In the recess at the left side of the nave the 
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foundations of the font in which he received the holy ablution can still |* 
seen. The font itself is no longer there. Sanctified by this very ceremony j t 
was soon taken away to the convent of the nuns, then transported to 
Valladolid and finally to Madrid, there to be used lor the baptism of the 
Infantas of Spain, descendants of the Guzman. 120 But the richness of the 
silver casket which encloses it today is not to be compared with the light 
which surrounded it when the child of Felix and Jane received through the 
water of the sacrament the grace he was to radiate over others. 

In baptism he was named Dominic. The name was a common one in 
Castile, as it was in the village. It was just a century since the name of the 
reformer, St Dominic of Silos (1073), was spreading over the whole country¬ 
side along with the fame of his numerous miracles. ‘Dominic’ meant ‘the 
man of the Lord’—his servitor. 121 To belong wholly and entirely to the 
Lord Jesus, a magnificent objective for the child. 

It may or may not be true that ‘while he was still under the care of his 
nurse’, he was frequently caught by surprise at night, lying on the ground, 
undressed, having left his bed, as if he ‘ refused to give way to sleep in the 
abandonment of a couch that was too soft’. 122 It is a fact that he early 
acquired the habit of treating his body with hardness, particularly at the 
time which others devote to sleep, and that at the end of his life, when cares, 
apostolic labours and the attacks of sickness should have modified his 
austerities, in his monastery not a cell or even a bed was known as his, 
scarcely even a hurdle of rope in a corner. 123 Perhaps the small child had 
heard people talk of the austerities of some hermit, or those of the soldiers 
in the Moorish wars. The harsh, austere lesson of Caleruega, of Castile, of 
the times in which he lived, imposed this initial form upon the child’s 
generosity. 

A further austere sacrifice was soon to be asked of him—to leave his 
mother, his brothers and his village forthwith. 
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W HEN the child Dominic was old enough to learn to read, being then 
about six or seven, or perhaps even younger, 1 his parents handed 
him over to the Church for his education. 2 If a strong perfume is 
poured into a vessel of new clay, it permeates it in such a way that afterwards 
nothing can obliterate the fragrance. Similarly, from his earliest moments 
the young boy’s soul was impregnated with clerical sanctity. 

According to custom, it was an ecclesiastical uncle who took his education 
in hand .3 At that time the family was both larger and more closely knit 
than is usual at the present day and it was frequently the uncle, not the 
father, who watched over the upbringing of his young nephews, even in its 
military and feudal aspects. A fortiori was this so in the case of the education 
and upbringing of a churchman. The fatherly care which existed in the 
hearts of the clergy and to which celibacy was no obstacle was given with 
predilection to the child of a brother or a sister. Very strong ties were 
formed from which tenderness was not excluded. Like a big elder brother the 
priest-uncle made every effort to pass on his spiritual heritage to the nephew 
they had been good enough to entrust to his care. He endeavoured to pro¬ 
vide a background that w'ould be helpful, and trained and educated the 
young cleric by his advice, often, too, using his own money. 4 

In this case the uncle was a dean .5 Since the sixteenth century, it has even 
been asserted that he w r as parish priest of Gumicl de Izan, 6 one of the 
parishes nearest to Caleruega. The house in which the child is supposed to 
have lived at that time has been pointed out .7 Nothing, however, supports 
this relatively modern tradition which a single fact is sufficient to disprove— 
Gumiel de Izan did not possess a deanery prior to the nineteenth century. 
Deaneries constituted the sub-divisions of the diocese of Osma as in the case 
of the majority of the Spanish dioceses and their original division must go 
back at least to the beginning of the twelfth century when the diocese was 
reconstituted. 8 The deaneries nearest to Caleruega were to be found in 
Aranda, Roa, Aza, 6 precisely the places of which the families of Guzman and 
Aza held overlordships. Perhaps the dean-uncle had been appointed to one 
of these places. We are certainly not told, however, that he lived in the 
neighbourhood or even in the diocese. 

It may be wondered whether he kept the child with him. Jordan of 
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Saxony merely asserts ‘that he took special care of his upbringing and had 
him educated in accordance with ecclesiastical custom from the beginning.’10 
For a secular education a tutor at home would have been sufficient.n 
To train a young cleric, it was desirable that he should be sent to a church of 
some size and importance, a collegiate church ora monastery. In modern times 
the great monasteries of the neighbourhood have simultaneously claimed 
the honour of having brought up Dominic as a small boy—the Benedictines 
of Silos, 12 the Premonstratensians of Nuestra Senora tie la Vid , 1 3 even the 
knights of Santiago de la Espada. 1 * The argument of the latter, set out in two 
books, is so much empty air . 1 5 That of the monks of Silos is rather better 
established. The presence at Santo Domingo de Silos of a few children, an 
indication of the existence of a school within the monastery enclosure, is 
attested. 16 In the twelfth century, however, Benedictine monasteries restricted 

attendance at such schools to their own oblates. 1 ? In the case of the 
Premonstratensians of La Vid, who declined to receive anyone but adults, 
there is no question of a school for young boys. 18 Taking all the factors into 
consideration, it must have been in the church of his dean-uncle that the 
child was educated by one of the clergy attached to the church. 

The expression ‘in the church’ is correct, for the ecclesiastical building 
played an important role right from the beginning of clerical education. The 
child learnt to read with the help of a primer, and was immediately set to 
spelling out the psalms. 10 He learnt Latin at the same time as he learned to 
read and the intention was for him to be able to recite this Latin in the 
sanctuary in a loud, clear voice and in such a way that he knew how to put 
the stress on the essential words and ‘comfort the hearts of the listeners’. 20 
The order of lector , the lowest rank in the clerical status, would very soon 
come to crown this knowledge which was wholly ordained to the worship 
of God in church. Thus he learnt to read the psalms, hymns and canticles, 
which he had to know by heart, the lectionary and the gradual. During this 
time the music of the sacred chant became familiar to him. He was made to 
chant responsories and hymns. With a lew other boys of his age he formed a 
choir which had its place in the chanting of the offices, while waiting until 
his admittance to further minor orders should allow him to serve at the 
altar. At an age when the tenderness and freshness of impressions is as yet 
unspoilt, it was worship in common and the sacred chant which fed his mind 
and laid its mark on him. It was a great privilege to have sung for God 
uring his early childhood. Throughout his life, Dominic was to preserve 
this sensitive feeling for the ceremonies of the Church, the divine office and 
e , j SS c °uld not celebrate without tears coming to his eyes in 

such abundance ‘that one tear would not wait for the next’. 21 

he boy also learned to write on the wax tablets which he held in place 
on is rig it nee. 2- He learnt to count and was initiated into the com- 
P exi les o| ecclesiastical computations. Finally he acquired the first 
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rudiments of the art of grammar. After five or six years of elementary 
studies he would he eleven or twelve. Under his schoolmaster, discipline was 
severe. Things had changed but little since Augustine begged God to spare 
him whippings at school and declared: ‘Who would not feel full of horror 
and would prefer to die if he were offered the choice between suffering 
death and beginning his childhood again ?’ 2 3 ‘From this moment the rod 
never ceases to threaten them’ is what is foreseen from daybreak onwards in 
the rule for scholars in Ulrich’s description of the customs of Cluny. 2 * 
Young Dominic, however, would doubtless have made the same reply as the 
youthful Guibert de Nogent did to his mother who was beside herself when 
she discovered the blood-stained trace of the blows on her small boy’s back : 
‘No, you shall not be a cleric, you shall no longer suffer like this to learn 
your letters . . —‘Even if it meant dying I would not give up learning or 
the clerical state .’ 2 5 Dominic, who was later to scourge his flesh to the 
point of cruelty in the course of his nocturnal prayers, had no fear of the 
blows. 26 He doubtless discovered in the harshness of the scholastic methods 
of the time a further occasion for satisfying his precocious appetite for 
mortification. 

Dominic reached the age of fourteen , 2 7 and the time had come to leave 
the church of his uncle the dean and to go to the schools. 2 » In Castile, at 
this time, there was scarcely any choice. Whereas Catalonia, the area of 
which extended on both sides of the Pyrenees, readily sent its clerics to the 
schools in France and Lombardy then in the full flower of development, 
Castile, enclosed within its frontiers and, in addition, taken up with the 
battles of the Reconquest, had to be satisfied with her own slender 

resources. 29 

There was, of course, the church of Compostela, constantly invigorated 
^ by the ever-changing ebb and flow of the pilgrimage to Santiago along the 
camino Jrances , also Toledo, where under the protection of the archbishop 
from Aquitaine, Raymond de Sauvetat, a group of keen and hard-working 
translators made available to the schools of the north the ancient Arabic and 
Jewish writings preserved by the Moslems of Spain, 30 and a few primary 
schools set up in the cathedral chapters, as in Toledo, Salamanca and 
Osma; 31 but apart from these there existed only one really flourishing 
centre of learning in Castile: the schools of Palencia. 32 It was in this church 
that, in a few years’ time one would see the first Spanish university come 
into being (1208-1214) and, what is more, the first university of royal 
foundation in Europe, a clear sign of the maturity of the earlier schools and 
of the interest which King Alfonso VIII took in this centre of ecclesiastical 
learning. 33 

This was because the see of Palencia, restored towards 1030, long before 
Toledo and all its suffragan sees, partially exercised the function during the 
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thirteenth century of provincial metropolitan sec a title which it actually 
assumed at one point .34 Situated in the centre of the land, in the midst of a 
prosperous agricultural region, close by the royal city of Carrion where the 
kings liked to stay, it was better placed than Toledo to form the 
spiritual centre of Castile. Thus the national councils which reorganized the 
institutions and life of the dioceses in these decisive years met in the 
cathedral there or in the neighbouring abbeys of San Zdile or Husillo .35 It i s 
understandable that the school attached to the chapter should soon come to be 
regarded as the metropolitan school. On 13th l'ebruary, 1148, it acquired 
even more widespread fame, when the judgement against Gilbert de la 
Porree which was being prepared in Rheims was in the first place pronounced 
there, by the verdict of Raymond of Toledo, Juan Avcndauth of Segovia and 
Inigo de Coria .36 Thus Toledo and Palencia sat in judgement on the master 
of Chartres and Poitiers. 

In the last decades of the century at least one master taught theology in 
Palencia, and his name can perhaps be found in one or other of the lists of 
canons which have come down to us from the chapter .37 Before all else, 
however, the schools were famous for the teaching of the liberal arts .38 It 
was for these that the youthful Dominic primarily went there. The 
programme of studies which was still referred to under the traditional 
name of the liberal arts had been considerably enlarged in the course of 
the twelfth century.39 R would be interesting to be able to list all that the 
archdeacon of Segovia, Domingo Gondisalvi, included in this first cycle of 
studies as far back as about the year 1 ijo.^o This indefatigable translator of 
the Arabic writers, one of the most celebrated of the Toledo group, 
had tried to bring up to date the programme of studies in the West, 
taking his inspiration from the wealth of learning which he drew with full 
hands from the words of Alfarabi, Avicenna and Isaac Israeli, as much as from 
Boethius or Isidore of Seville. His Dc divisione philosophiac thus regrouped the 
whole of the liberal branches of learning, which he called human sciences, 
under philosophy. Two preliminary branches of study opened the pro¬ 
gramme: the science of letters, or grammar, and the civil sciences, i.e. 
poetry, history, rhetoric. The student went on to logic, a necessary instru¬ 
ment of philosophy and at the same time a science in its own right. Lastly 
came what were termed the sciences of wisdom—in the first place physics, 
with medicine, navigation, alchemy; mathematics, with arithmetic, 
geometry and optics, music and astrology; finally metaphysics, the crown of 
human wisdom. A long road had been traversed since the time when only 
the seven arts of the trivium and the quadrivium were known—grammar, 

1a ectics an lhetoric on the one hand, arithmetic and music, geometry and 
astronomy, on the other. It is, alas, to be feared that in Palencia the old 
programme was more closely adhered to than that of the translator of 
w ose p an was too novel to be put into practice so quickly in 
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the official schools, since its influence, even in Paris, would scarcely be 
perceptible before the thirteenth century. 

Thus Dominic as a boy, after having spent some time on the subjects of 
the trivium course, in particular grammar and dialectics which could provide 
a training in logic and literature, devoted himself for some time to 
philosophy* 1 and passed quickly through the rest. Jordan of Saxony who 
drew his information from former fellow-pupils of the saint in Spain, is quite 
definite: ‘When he judged that he had sufficient knowledge of them, he 
abandoned these studies as if he feared to waste upon them with too little 
fruit the brevity of life here on earth.’* 2 

We must thus conclude that he did not devote to them the seven years 
which certain people then assigned as good measure; five or six years (six if 
one credits a statement by Pedro Ferrando) must have seemed to him 
sufficient .*3 He certainly did not study through curiosity or through a mere 
appetite for learning. Nor had he any inclination to linger over the pagan 
books which served as a basis for these branches of study.** Still less was it 
his intention to utilize his profane knowledge by devoting himself to teaching 
it, or to prolong his course by studies in jurisprudence which led to the 
highest offices in the Church .*5 ‘He was anxious to pass on to the study of 
theology and began to feed eagerly on the sacred Scriptures.’* 6 If he did not 
prolong his studies until he became a teacher in his turn, which would have 
given him the right to be called master,* 7 he was at least a divinus as it was 
then called, a well-formed theologian. 

He devoted four years to sacred studies. Such was his perseverance and his 
eagerness to draw upon the waters of the sacred Scriptures that, indefatigable as 
he was when study was in question, he spent the nights almost without sleep, 
while in the depths of his mind his tenacious memory retained the truth 
received by the ear. What he learnt with facility, thanks to his gifts, he 
watered with his devotion and caused to spring from it works of salvation. In 
this way he obtained the entry to happiness, in the judgement of Truth itself, who, 
in the Gospel, proclaims blessed those who hear the word and keep it.* 8 

The biographer points out to us that there are two ways of keeping the 
word of God: one by retaining it, the other by practising it. The second is 
surely the more important. For the grain is better preserved when it is 
multiplied by being left to germinate in the ground than when it is shut 
away in a storing-bin. Dominic, however, used both methods in turn. 49 

His memory, which his training as a young cleric had already developed, 
now worked on the Divina Vagina, the sacred text commented on by the 
Fathers of the Church. He became so impregnated with it that later he knew 
whole portions of it almost by heart. 50 His master analysed the text in the 
pulpit according to the procedure of the time with the help of the traditional 
commentaries. From time to time he would bring out in his explanation of 
the text a difficulty in the form of a question which was discussed either in 
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the lesson itself or in a disputation in the regular manner. Dominic showed 
great intelligence and facility in this exercises*, which enabled him 
; o deepen his study of the Bible considerably and to acquire a vision of 
revelation as a connected whole, beyond the word-for-word rendering of the 
text. At the conclusion of the ordinary lesson, the master condensed his 
teaching in brief explanatory phrases, the glosses, which he put before his 
students. Dominic would write them down on his tablets. In ponder more 
deeply on their meaning, when he got back to his room he would copy 
them carefully into the'parchment notebooks in which he had the text 
of the Bible copied by a scribe. Thus he had his real treasure in his own 

homo_the books covered with glosses which preserved for him both the 

word of God and the instrument to penetrate the riches of it. 52 

For he now had a home. During the early days of his stay in Valencia, when 
he was still too young to live alone, he doubtless lodged with some ecclesi¬ 
astic, some canon of the chapter of St Antolin, for instance, to whom his 
uncle had recommended him; 55 such was current practice .54 Afterwards he 
had his room, with his books and some personal furniture, 55 living on the 
allowance made to him by his mother, or perhaps even by the dean. 56 No 
longer being obliged to conform to the discipline of a presbytery or a 
collegiate church, he could follow his bent freely and keep vigil as he 
pleased. It was no longer penance alone, as in the days of his childish fervour 
at Caleruega, which kept him away from his bed: it was the joy of sacred 
study, the lectio divina. ‘Indefatigable when it was a matter of study’, he 
must have passed many a night in meditating in this way, almost without 
sleep .57 Clearly the spirit of mortification lost nothing thereby. In addition 
he imposed on himself for the future abstention from drinking wine, the 
fine red wine that the peasants of Caleruega carry about with them every¬ 
where in a leather gourd from which, in the heat of the day, they spurt 
between their half-closed lips a thin stream of sun-drenched sapphire. He 
continued to practice this abstinence until the day when, having become a 
canon regular and under obedience to a superior, he had to soften it a little 
by filling his jug in the refectory with wine so diluted with water that no 
one, it would seem, was tempted to drink of it .58 

He li\ed a rather solitary life. He has been described to us in a hagio- 
graphical cliche as a ‘puer-senex ’, 5 9 a child more like an old man, a little 
too ‘wise and good’ for a young boy. Doubtless his early boyhood with his 
priest-uncle in making him mature before the time, had meant that he was 
unaccustomed to the contact of other boys and their usual games. This rather 
iars i ervour must have been equally according to the bent of his ascetic 
temperament already preoccupied by the problem of evil and anxious to be 
fk- W a( ^°^ escence advanced, he discovered among certain 

of h,s fellow pupils that liberty in behaviour which the moralists of the time 
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never wearied of calling attention to in all the centres of learning, and of 
stigmatizing relentlessly without, however, any great result—a shameless¬ 
ness of manners all the more deplorable since it affected clerics, destined 
perhaps one day to receive the priesthood. 6 ° At that time the youthful 
Dominic came to be somewhat reticent, musing on his own thoughts. He 
was pure through and through. His chastity—that of a boy who has grown 
up in the shadow of the sanctuary—preserved, right to the end of his life, 
not only his utter purity, but the charming delicacy, open and ready to 
take alarm, 61 of those who have never known any other feminine tenderness 
but that of their mother. 

He did not, however, radically shut himself away from others. On the 
contrary, in his solitude and his prayer, it was of others that he thought, as 
events from this time onward were to prove. At this period there was no 
lack of distress in Spain. The war against the Moslems had broken out again 
with renewed fierceness since the empire of the Almohades in establishing 
itself had restored to Spanish Islam that unity, spirit of enterprise and keen¬ 
ness which it had partially lost. The struggle among Christian princes had 
also begun again. Castile, weakened by her separation from Leon, was 
threatened by that kingdom’s rebirth at the same time as by Navarre. 
Abandoned by his allies at a most perilous moment, Alfonso VIII finally 
experienced the terrible defeat of Alarcos in 1195. Innumerable soldiers of 
Castile were killed or fell into the hands of the Saracens as slaves. The 
Almohades, however, treated their mozarabic Christian subjects so harshly 
that the latter fled towards the north. They crossed the frontier in whole 
groups, in poverty and uprooted from their usual surroundings, to swell the 
tide of the country’s underfed. 62 

For famines, too, reappeared periodically, caused by wars as much as by 
the elements, aggravated by the difficulty of communications. The memory 
of a famine more serious than the others, which spread over almost the 
whole of Spain 6 ^ while Dominic was in Palencia, has been preserved. At 
Cuenca, the last town which Alfonso VIII reconquered, the bishop, San 
Julian (1196-1208), whom Dominic would soon hear spoken of if he did 
not know him already, 6 * multiplied his charity which was attended by real 
miracles. 6 s Having spent all his revenues on the relief of the hungry, he 
worked with his hands to provide his own food, weaving frails, as St Paul 
had woven tents. He set up a depot at the entrance gate to his bishop’s 
palace—what w r as called at the time a ‘charity’, 66 where the poor came to 
seek their daily rations. The granary was empty. Nothing remained. The 
poor, however, continued to come. The bishop sent the servant in charge ol 
the charity 6 ? to the granary notwithstanding—he found it full. 

Dominic, too, in Palencia, saw people perishing of hunger. 68 Hardly any¬ 
one among the rich or the authorities came to their help. 69 He could bear 
it no longer. ‘Touched by the distress of the poor and yearning with 
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compassion, he resolved by one single action to obey the evangelical counsels 
and to relieve the wretchedness of the poor who were perishing, with all his 
power ’ Establishing a ‘charity’ forthwith, he divided his possessions and 
gave them to the poor. By this example of generosity, he moved the heart of 
the other theologians and of the masters to such an extent that the latter, 
when confronted with theyoung man’s generosity, realizing their slacknessand 
their avarice, from that time onwards™ began to distribute abundant help. 

Let us examine the young theologian s gesture closely. In the Gospel over 
which he spent his vigils he read: ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go, sell all thou 
hast and give to the poor.’ 7 i To obtain the premises for the charity centre 
and establish the daily distribution of food there, even all he possessed was 
not too much. He then sold all that he had. He became poor. In this way the 
compassion preached in the Gospel set him along the road to perfection and 
foreshadowed the future. 

One of those present has recorded what he said when he sold even his 
manuscripts, those manuscripts written on parchment, annotated with his 
own hand, which we should so much like to hold in ours— T will not study 
on dead skins when men are dying of hunger.’? 2 The man capable of such 
words went beyond the limits of simple generosity, for it was not only his 
goods and what was necessary for his body that he sacrificed, but even a 
portion of his very being: in a certain sense he sacrificed the life of his mind 
in the face of his neighbour’s urgent distress. Now nothing was left for 
him to give except his liberty. It would seem that it was at this moment 
that a woman came in tears to find Dominic. Her brother had fallen into the 
hands of the Moors, perhaps in the Alarcos disaster (1195). ‘Full of the 
spirit of love, wrung with compassion, Pedro Ferrando tells us, Dominic 
offered himself for sale, to ransom the prisoner. The Lord, however, did 
not permit that that should happen. ’73 He offered himself for sale, like a slave. 

In the cell at Palencia where no longer a piece of furniture or a book 
remained, Dominic discovered the meaning of life: to give bread to a whole 
nation crushed by famine and to give himself for them. Other people and 
not some of the least important, taken aback by his example, came to join 
him. They remained faithful to him for the future and later accompanied him 
in his preaching.74 He still needed to learn what food it was that the people 
were so much in need of. God was to send him an ambassador who would 
take upon himself to teach him—the prior of the chapter of Osma, the 
venerable Diego of Acebo. Jordan of Saxony shows us this great religious 
prospecting the countryside to obtain first-class men for his diocese.?s 
Dominic’s actions and virtues had caused a certain amount of talk in Castile, 
even persons of the ruling class were talking about them.76 Diego pointed 
this out to the bishop, who sent for the young man to be near him and 
offered him a seat in the chapter of his cathedral. Dominic was ready. He 
was to be a canon ol Osma .77 ; 
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B URGO D’OSMA is a city of clerics—an episcopal city entirely 
dominated by its imposing cathedral. The presence of the bishop, the 
chapter, the seminary, the schools, haunts the length and breadth of 
its streets, fringed with kindly shade from the wooden porticos. Such was 
its aspect even in the closing years of the twelfth century when St Dominic 
arrived there. The cathedral and the romanesque cloister, the recently 
carved stone of which was still unstained by time for scarcely a 
third of a century Had passed since the building was finished, 1 formed the 
centre of the place. The population of the villa or ‘burgo Santa Maria’ 
had only begun to increase during the past three decades. 2 The place was 
chiefly inhabited by those who were in the service of the Church and 
tenants of church land. Accordingly, from 1170 onwards the bishop had 
obtained the privilege that the town should depend only on himself and on 
his chapter .3 This was the beginning of the temporal power which he tried 
to establish for himself, following the example of his colleagues and the 
custom of churchmen of those days. Ten years later through his efforts the king 
renounced his right of spoliation. At the beginning of the thirteenth century 
the bishop even received the manor and castle of Osma, the somewhat theor¬ 
etical rights of which holders of the see were to preserve until the close of the 
eighteenth century .4 In this way the see consolidated its independence and 
that of its retainers. Protected against the vexatious interference of the men of 
the neighbouring castrum , 5 the inhabitants of the township shared the tranquil¬ 
lity of the life of the clergy. The bell which rang out the hours in the choir of 
the cathedral timed their occupations and the prayer of the canons was in 
harmony with the peace which emanated from the countryside. 

When, after having turned up the valley of the Duero and that of its 
tributary the Ucero, Dominic crossed the deep gorge hollowed out of the 
rocky edge of the plateau by the latter stream as it rejoined the main river, 
he would see the small town of Osma directly in front of him. He could not 
but be struck by the contrast this formed with the harshness of the landscape 
he had just left. All along the Duero there were nothing but hills of earth 
and limestone corroded by the elements, bare summits occasionally crowned 
by some feudal tower. Behind him, on the rocky barrier cutting into the 
Ucero, one could still see here and there the Roman, Moslem and Christian 
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fortresses superimpose! like mighty bolts on th.s natural gateway through 
which the diagonal route from Saragossa to Cluma passed. On the right was 
the costrum of ancient Uxama, still inhabited, and dominated by the fortress 
of thc Castilians; to the left a Moorish tower; the Roman bridge over the river 
was buttressed to the rock, a memory of the passage and of the struggles of thc 
legionaries and of thc Saracen knights, and, not so many years earlier, of the 
Aragonese. 6 Before Dominic's eyes, however, lay the c athedral and villa of 
Osma in the centre of a fertile plain. 

Set in a loop formed by the Ucero and its tributary the Avion which on 
the west and north surrounded it with the How of their abundant waters and 
with a belt of fine trees, sheltered from the parching winds of the south by 
the lofty semi-circle of hills, the town presented the visitor with the restful 
picture of a centre of prayer .7 There was indeed a contrast between this 
clerical city and Caleruega. Over in Caleruega, the broad horizons, the 
sun, the cold, spreading widely over a landscape which lay exposed to them 
without defence, expressed the call to heroism that could not be other 
than tense. Here the city nestling in thc hills at the side of the streams, 
spoke only of recollection. 

When Dominic thus looked upon the cloisters of the cathedral to which 
he was going to dedicate himself by a vow of stability, he must have 
murmured to himself the familiar psalm: ‘Quam dilecta tabernacula tua, 
Dominc. . . .’ ‘Lord of hosts, how I love thy dwelling-place. . . . How 
blessed, Lord, are those who dwell in thy house. They will be ever praising 
thee.’ 8 Here and there we can still find tangible traces of the habitations 
where Dominic lived inserted as relics in the reconstructions of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries: the chapter room with its graceful 
columns and carved capitals, the semi-circular arches of its windows 
supported by a twisted cluster of slender pillars, its three romanesque doors 
breaking the line of the cloister wall .9 The black cloak with pointed hood 
and the white tunic which the young cleric wore 10 under his canon’s 
surplice must have brushed against these pillars. He certainly must have 
leant against this cornice or the base of that capital the gryphons of which 
are intertwined so skilfully. He often stayed behind in the cloister to pray, 
in the deepest recollection. At Caleruega he had discovered the fire of the 
gospel. At Palencia he discovered its light. At Osma he experienced its 
inward tenderness. The sacred text which he had meditated upon and 
scrutinized in every possible way, during his days and nights in the schools, 
he could from now onwards practice and savour in peace, by collaborating, in 
his own sphere, in the work of evangelization undertaken for a century past 
by the bishops of Osma and, more generally, by the bishops of Castile. 

This was indeed a noble enterprise, the spiritual counterpart of that 
undertaken by the kings of Castile to restore the Christian territory. It 
was, moreover, the joint work of kings and clergy in close collaboration with 
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the popes, which had emanated from the Gregorian reform. When the land 
had been recovered, the counts and later the kings of Castile turned their 
attention to repopulating it. As the villages were built the life of the Church 
there had to be organized. As soon as a minimum of basic institutions had 
been re-established—the network of ancient or new sees, crowned by the 

revival of the metropolitan and primatial see of Toledo in 1085_an 

acute problem arose: to find clerics sufficiently numerous and adequate for 
the newly created vacancies and, especially, to fill the posts open to the 
higher clergy. The peasants and soldiers who had been gathered together for 
the conquest and settlement of the land could not easily be made into 
churchmen. Three campaigns were made in the province of Toledo, three 
successive forward movements to provide the pastors of souls and the 
spiritual guides needed for the reconquered lands. 

As far back as the eleventh century, thanks to the generous gifts of kings 
and lords, the abbeys of the ancient lands had been launching out into new 
foundations. Thus, even before it was reconstituted, the diocese of Osma 
witnessed a certain number of foundations of religious houses—San Miguel 
de Osma (1063), 11 San Pedro de Aza, San Esteban y Santa Maria—San 
Martin de Gormaz, San Pedro de Gumiel (1073). 12 Such new communities, 
perhaps ruined by the civil strife and the raids of the Aragonese at the 
beginning of the twelfth century, disappeared one after another and their 
property and wealth were incorporated in more effective institutions. >3 The 
first forward movement had come. 

At the end of the eleventh century a great change was taking place in the 
Church universal. The revolutionary reform movement which came from 
the Gregorian popes, from Leo IX to Urban 11 , ceased to devote its entire 
effort to the reform of the monks by creating cities of perfection from which 
the world was excluded: it now turned resolutely towards the world to 
subdue and guide it towards its Christian destinies. In Castile the monastic 
movement itself was associated with this impulse which had come from the 
centre of Christendom; indeed, it took the lead. The Order of Cluny, 
favoured in every way by King Alfonso VI (1065-1109) (who remembered 
having worn a monastic habit for a time at the abbey of Sahagun), became 
the most valuable collaborator of popes 14 and kings in the restoration and 
regeneration of the Church in Castile . 1 5 Hugh of Cluny and Peter the 
Venerable displayed an unceasing solicitude for Castile, which they visited 
more than once. What was more important, they sent there men who were 
great religious. After the failure of Abbot Robert, Bernard de Sedirac, who 
had come from Aquitaine to become Abbot of Sahagun (ca. 1080) and was 
later Archbishop of Toledo, was to be the dominant figure in the Church in 
Castile for half a century. Consecrated and invested with the pallium in 
Rome, soon afterwards legate apostolic, he reorganized the primatial see of 
Spain and restored almost all of its suffragan sees. Taking advantage of a 
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short stay in France on his way back from a visit to Rome, lie recruited in th e 
churches and monasteries of the south a vast contingent ol monks and cleric, 
whom he brought with him to make of them bishops, archdeacons and 
abbots in his new country. For a generation or two these clergy who had 
come from France occupied the principal sees ol Castile, indeed, of the 
peninsula: Toledo, Segovia, Palencia, Salamanca, Compostela, Coimbra, 
Braga, Valencia, Sagunto, not to mention numerous monasteries. ** Osnia, 
at its renaissance, drew its very first pastors from among t hem : St Pierre de 
Bourges (i ioi-i 109)^ and Raymond de Sauvctat (1 1 10-1128).>8 The 
former was a saint, whose tomb and memory still have an influence on the 
life of the diocese in our own day; the latter, a scholar who, when he was 
transferred to the see of Toledo, presided over the great work of Arabic 
and Jewish translations there which we have already mentioned. 

This new ecclesiastical movement not only supplied Castile with a series 
of prelates who were outstanding for their piety and learning—inspired by 
the most recent developments in contemporary Europe, it reorganised the 
fundamental institutions of religious life, the network of dioceses under the 
primatial see, the system of abbeys in dependence on or at least inspired by 
Cluny, the series of Councils at Palencia which were at one and the same 
time metropolitan and national. 20 At a time when, in the reign of Alfonso 
VII ‘the Emperor’ (1126-1157), the kingdoms of the peninsula were more 
united than would again be the case until the fifteenth century, the links 
with Rome and the remainder of the West, still so weak at the beginning of 
the eleventh century, were firmly renewed. Through its receptivcncss to the 
spirituality of Cluny and to the spirit of the Gregorian reform, through the 
painful sacrifice of the particularism of the Mozarabic liturgy 21 and even of 
the Visigothic script, 22 Spain once more found contact and immense 
possibilities of exchange with the Church as a whole and with the Christian 
West, contact and exchanges without which St Dominic would not have 
achieved the full measure of his stature. That Spain should be open to Europe 
and Europe to Spain was essential if the saint who was preparing himself in 
Castile was one day to find the stimulus and scope necessary for the world¬ 
wide institution of the Preachers. 

In the middle of the twelfth century, however, the tide which flowed 
from Cluny ebbed, for its waters had received no new influx. The time had 
come for a work that was more strictly national, more Castilian. It was, 
of course, true that forces and ideas of considerable import continued 
to come across the Pyrenees, especially from the monastic orders. In the 
second half of the twelfth century the Cistercians were to find in Castile, 
thanks to the support of Alfonso VII and Alfonso VIII (.158-1214.), » 
welcome comparable to that which Cluny had received in earlier times.” 

e flourishing foundations, however, whose appearance we have noted, for 
instance, in the valley of the Duero,” remained, hut confined to their own 
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sphere. Now the centre of the Church’s vitality lay elsewhere. A third 
stream of clergy swept over Castile—the one that brought St Dominic. This 
stream was purely Spanish. It was diocesan and mixed freely with the world. 
Foremost in it were the person of the bishop and that of his great officers, 
the institutions of the cathedral chapter and of the collegiate church with its 
clergy. It was chiefly represented in Osma by two men—the bishop, Martin 
Bazin (i i 89-1201 ) 2 s and the prior of his chapter, Diego dc Acebo, who 
succeeded him in the episcopate (1201-1208). 2ft Jordan of Saxony has 
sufficiently described them both, at the same time confusing them somewhat 
in his description, 27 (we are not, moreover, in a position exactly to 
determine their respective share in an activity in which actually they seem 
to be interlinked), 28 when he thus presents to us the second. 

There was at this time in Spain a man named Diego, bishop of the town of Osma, 
whose life was worthy of admiration. He was distinguished as much for his 
knowledge of sacred learning as for the quality of his birth in the eyes of the 
world, and even more for his behaviour. He had given himself wholly to God 
through love, to the extent that he sought only the things of Christ, despising 
himself, and turned the whole effort of his mind and will to render to his Lord 
with interest the talents he had lent him, by making himself banker for a large 
number of souls. In this way he endeavoured to attract to himself by all the means 
at his disposal and in every place he could explore, men recommended for their 
honourable life and the good reputation of their morals, establishing them by 
giving them benefices in the church over which he presided. As to those of his 
subordinates, whose will, neglecting the effort at sanctification, inclined more 
towards the world, he persuaded them by word and invited them by his example 
to assume at least a more moral and more religious way of life. 2 ’ 

Such prelates, full of zeal for God, had plenty to do. For those of the 
clergy who lived far from the cathedral in parishes and private chapels, and 
who were to be known for the future as seculars, the great vices were 
ignorance 30 and sins against celibacy. At this time Bishop Martin Bazan put 
very precise questions to Pope Innocent III on what he was to do in the case 
of clergy whose attitude in regard to a woman (doubtless the woman who 
looked after their house), was, without being a case of manifest concubinage, 
clearly open to suspicion. As to concubinage the bishop had no hesitation 
about taking action. But in doubtful cases, how could one invoke legal 
action? The Pope advised prudence . 31 Manifestly, instances were not lacking 
in Osma any more than in the province generally, where a synod convened 
by the Archbishop of Toledo was to legislate on the same question shortly 
afterwards . 32 There was so little dearth of such cases that in the middle of 
the follow ing century all the clergy of a certain rural deanery in the diocese, 
that of Roa, obtained from King Alfonso X the right to legitimize their 
children and to transmit the whole of their inheritance to them . 33 With 
regard to the canons of the cathedral, the central clergy of the diocese, 
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Martin ami Diego did not remain inactive either. Jordan, in I'act, ad.ls ,| lt 
following item of information. 

I, was at this juncture that | DiegoJ set himscll to persuatle his canons, by con. 
tinualiv admonishing and encouraging them, to take upon themselves ,h t 
observance of Canons Regular under the rule ol St Augustine, l ie was so earnest 
over this that he finally influenced their minds in the direct ion he desired, although 
several among them opposed him .- 14 

It may be surmised that in such conditions it was not by mere chance 
that Dominic, the pure and generous-hearted student ol Palencia, was 
attached to the diocese. What awaited him there was not only a haven of 
contemplation hut a college in process of reform, a task in which he was 
better equipped to collaborate than any other. To be completely convinced 
of this it is sufficient to sketch in a few words the history ol this cathedral 
chapter of which he was to become a member. In it will he seen clearly 
reflected religious trends, an institutional movement, and supernatural 
inspirations which throw a most revealing light on the history of St 
Dominic. 35 

Bishop (San) Pedro de Osma had established the principles of the life of the 
diocese, striven to discover afresh the true limits of his territory, reconsti¬ 
tuted the patrimony of the Church and begun the construction of the 
cathedral which Raymond de Sauvetat continued in his turn. It was only 
their successor, however, Bishop Bertrand (1128-1140) 36 who succeeded in 
crowning their efforts and setting up a building sufficiently adequate for the 
installation of a chapter of regular life.37 Between 1 1 31 and 1 1 36, canons 
practising common life under the rule of St Augustine made their appearance 
in the cathedral. 38 They depended closely on the bishop who presided over 
chapter and office. The prior replaced the bishop in his absence. A provost 
or sub-prior, a sacristan, a cantor, with the archdeacons of the diocese 
constituted the dignitaries .39 

The community certainly did not follow Premonstratensian observance 
(arctior consuetudo, ordo nevus), which only won acceptance in the diocese in 
11 £2, at Nuestra Senora de la Vid, a completely isolated religious house 
situated in the country. 40 Moreover, nothing justifies the assertion 41 that it 
followed the order of St Rufus (ordo antiquus ), one of the most widespread 
forms of the life of the Canons Regular in southern Europe, in Aragon as in 
Catalonia, but not in Castile. 42 Their customs, however, must have been 
fairly similar to those of St Rufus, doubtless a moderate observance learnt in 
the schools of the Canons Regular in Castile and Aragon which were not 
connected with any specific order. 43 

What is important is not the detail of the customs but the presence of the 
ru e o t Augustine. 44 What was then called by this name w r as a document 
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composed of two texts, of which only one could be traced back to St 
Augustine, that is, to Letter 211, very apposite advice on the spirit of 
common life addressed to a community of religious women which his sister 
had governed .“*5 This letter, then, its feminine genders altered to the 
masculine, had later been provided with a preface—a brief and somewhat 
obscure set of regulations (ordo monastcrii ) which legislated for the discipline, 
the employment of time, the liturgical life and the manual work of a com¬ 
munity. 46 In this way a genuine rule was provided, exact in its demands, 
impressive in its inspiration, authenticated by the name of the greatest 
of the Latin fathers. Drawn up, perhaps, as early as the sixth century 
it was yet only at the end of the eleventh that it emerged from obscurity. 
By that time it had become the standard rule of the reform of the Canons. 
Its very success had repercussions on the text, which was modified. Around 
1130 no more than the opening phrase of the Ordo monasterii remained. The 
popes of the early part of the twelfth century had in effect ‘declared’ that 
the sequence of this text had not to be observed and that the usual customs 
of the Canons Regular must be substituted for the precise regulations, 
which were thus made to disappear. 4 ? There remained, however, the 
second text, the transcription of Letter 2 1 1. That indeed was the essential 
in the eyes of the clergy of that time. 48 

This letter began by proclaiming the absolute individual poverty of the 
members of the community. ‘Since you are gathered together in a single 
society, see to it that you dwell in your house with one mind. Let no one 
have anything of his own, let all your goods be common and let your superior 
distribute food and clothing to each one of you, not in equal measure to all, 
for your health is not identical, but according to each one’s needs’. 4 $ 

The Augustinian text was already sufficiently eloquent in itself since it 
assigned to the clergy who accepted it as their rule, the very ideal of the life 
of the apostles and of the primitive Church. The monastic movement had 
indeed been living according to this inspiration from the very beginning, so 
In the context of the time, however, these words had a supplementary 
bearing and connotation which it is difficult for us to envisage. They formed 
in very truth the countersign of a spiritual combat, the formula of a rooting 
up of less fervent habits, the clarion call of a passionate sursum corda in the 
name of which, for three-quarters of a century past, the demand of the 
clergy for reform had begun in the city of Rome, afterwards spreading over 
Italy and the whole of the West. In the face of the all too widespread neglect 
of the traditional ecclesiastical laws of celibacy and of a certain common life 
for the diocesan clergy, in the face of the lack of the priestly ideal in that 
chosen portion of the clergy who lived on Church funds in the centre of the 
diocese or at the collegiate churches, and who were known as canons, the 
reformers, of whom Leo IX was the initiator and Gregory VII the fearless 
and uncompromising instigator, had launched the appeal which could 
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regenerate them—the return to the sources, to the primitive Church, to 
the example of the apostles.s' 

Wc order those clergy who, obeying our predecessor ( l’opc Leo IXj, have p rP . 
served chastity, to live within the precincts of the church for which they were 
ordained, as becomes religious-minded clerics, eating and sleeping together and 
possessing in common alf that comes to them from the church; we earnestly 
request them to make every effort to attain to apostolic life, that is to say, to the 
common life, in order that, having become perfect, they may deserve to have a 
place in their heavenly fatherland, by the side of those who are now receiving the 
hundredfold promised .* 2 

Not all the clergy had obeyed. Not all the canons had given up the old 
Carolingian rule which allowed them a certain amount of personal owner¬ 
ship.S 3 Those, however, whose ears were attuned to catch the call of the 
Spirit to the Church soon found in the rule of St Augustine that ‘apostolic’ 
rule which would enable them to live the perfect life in common and so to 
allow the pattern of life of the apostles and of the primitive Church to 
exert its influence over the whole of their clerical activity. If they needed a 
fine example to increase in them the attraction of the ideal to which the rule 
was forming them, they could read54 a striking story in the works of 
Augustine himself. 

The incident occurred at Hippo. St Augustine, then a bishop, had long 
since taken the decision to live with his clergy in a monastery, in order to 
practise apostolic life in common. The clergy understood and accepted this 
ideal and the population of Hippo, touched by their example of disinterested¬ 
ness and spiritual generosity, derived great benefit from it. We can imagine, 
then, the reactions of the faithful on learning that one of the priests of the 
community, on dying, had leit a will. He considered himself, then, as having 
the right to own something. The scandal was great. In the cathedral 
Augustine assembled his clergy'. The faithful stood around. He seated himself 
on his throne. The deacon Lazarus came to the appointed place and read the 
Acts of the Apostles. ‘There was one heart and one soul in all the company 
ot believers; none of them called any of his possessions his own, everything 
was shared in common.’ Augustine took up the book: ‘I, too, will read in 
my turn; I have greater joy in reading you these words than in addressing 
my own to you.’ He read the text again; then—‘That is ho vv we seek to 
live; pray that we may be able to do so.’ss 

When, some seven centuries later, one of the most zealous preachers of 
t e regorian reform, St Peter Damian, in turn took up the text of the Acts 
to encourage the Italian clergy to discover their ideal anew, he, too, found 
tlerein t e programme of perfect poverty in common. He gave to this 
c erica poverty, however, an orientation giving final form to its contempor¬ 
ary sigm cance, the interpretation, very characteristic of the Gregorian 
• e orm, given to it in Spain—poverty that was triumphant and not only 
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ascetic. Such poverty made the priest a soldier of vigour and zeal in the 
hands of his bishop, a cleric whose life gave edification in the centre of his 
Church, a preacher whose life was a sermon at the same time as his words. 
Such were the apostles, not only in the upper room, but along the roads 
of Palestine, when Christ sent them on before him to preach, two by 
two. 56 

‘It is important to understand the conduct and the rule of life which the 
Church observed at the time when the faith was just beginning. “The 
multitude, says St Luke ,57 had only one heart and one soul, and no one 
called whatever he might have his own, for all was common among them.” 
Should clerics, then, be given the privilege of possessing what Christ did 
not allow his apostles? When he sent them to preach, as St Mark says,s8 J 1e 
gave them instructions to take a staff for their journey and nothing more; 
no wallet, no bread, no money for their purses . . . The possession of 
even a little money put by leads the clergy to despise the authority of their 
prelate ... it causes them to bow their necks before secular persons 
under the shameful yoke of a very unseemly dependence. Finally, stimu¬ 
lating in them the love of money, it makes them unworthy to preach the 
word of God, for those alone arc apt for the office of preaching who, 
possessing nothing as their own, have all things in common. Like lightly- 
armed soldiers, expediti , free from every obstacle, they fight for the Lord 
against vice and the devil, armed only with their virtues and the sword of 
the Holy Spirit. 59 ’ 

Such was the ideal of the apostolic life to which (under the stimulus of the 
Gregorian reformers) the rule of St Augustine won over the communities 
of canons one after the other: to live like the apostles in the upper room, 
and on the road during their mission as preachers, in utter and manifest 
poverty . At the time when the chapter of Osma was established, the rule of 
St Augustine, under the double action of the King of Aragon and of the 
Pope’s legates, had already won over almost all the chapters of that king¬ 
dom. 60 Osma was to be one of the centres whence this rule and the wav of 
apostolic life for the clergy would spread into the kingdom of Castile. 

At this time a chapter of canons was far from being merely the ornament 
of the mother Church and the senate of the clergy of riper years in a diocese. 
This community of clerics who celebrated the divine offices in the cathedral 
had seen its administrative role increase since the reform of the Church. It 
was entrusted with the election of the bishop—a circumstance which did 
not altogether exclude the intervention of the king, for there are many 
ways of bringing influence to bear on a college of electors, but which never¬ 
theless assured, much more satisfactorily than in the past, the liberty of 
individual churches. At the same time it constituted the bishop’s council 
and shared in the administration of the patrimony of the diocese which, 
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still undivided, 61 assured both its livelihood and that of the prelate. At this 
time, men joined a chapter as they entered a monastery. Thus, clergy of all 
ages would be found there, a body of priests formed in accordance with 
canon law, of more regular life and better instructed than anywhere else. 
At a time when seminaries did not yet exist, a chapter was a nursery 0 f 
future prelates and church dignitaries: archdeacons, chancellors, professors 
of theology. As far back as the twelfth century the chapter of Osma 
effectively supplied the churches of Castile with prelates.^ Above all, it 
expanded beyond its own confines. 

The official populating of Soria, a town near the site ol ancient Numancia, 
on the side nearer to Osma along the great highway Irom Tarragona to 
Clunia, had begun in 111 3 . 6 3 In 1148 the bishop and chapter of Osma 
received the church of San Pedro de Soria, with the obligation of setting up 
a collegiate church of Canons Regular there. 64 Four years later this was an 
accomplished fact. 6 * From the beginning the two chapters appeared to be 
linked by close ties of brotherhood and to be so similar that certain members 
in the chapter of Osma one day claimed to subject the collegiate church of 
Soria to their obedience. The bishop had to intervene in view of the con¬ 
sternation of the Soria chapter, and point out the reciprocal independence of 
the two bodies. He himself constituted the sole head of two identical colleges, 
established on a footing of equality. 66 On the occasion of this call to order, 
he invoked the significant example of the two chapters of Huesca and Jaca 
in Aragon, which lived on terms of the most complete fraternal charity, 
although one of them was a cathedral and the other only a collegiate church, 
under the common direction of the bishop. 67 

In 1143 the repopulating of Roa began. 68 For want of documents it is 
impossible to determine whether the college of Augustinian canons which 
was installed there drew its inspiration from the chapter of Osma. It is 
possible. In any case this inspiration is certain and much more worthy of note 
in the case of the Cuenca chapter. The town had been reconquered in 1177. 
In 1183 an episcopal see was set up there and the first bishop, Juan Yanes, 
was consecrated . 6 9 He asked the Osma chapter to come to Cuenca and 
lound there a similar institution. A certain number of canons, therefore, 


went down to Cuenca and were incorporated in the new community. It is 
clear that they took with them their regular customs with the rule of St 
Augustine . 7 The close relations maintained right down to our own times 
etween these two chapters provide an indication of their common origin, 
o v among the canons whom Osma obtained in this way, may be noted a 
certain Master Lope who became professor of theology there . 71 

In effect, some time earlier the Osma chapter had inaugurated its clerical 
. n 1166 and 1168, there is mentioned in the list of the canons a 
certa'n Juan ^Hed prreeptor, tUat js> ma$(er of a pri school .72 I„ 

ltion to Juan, there were two other masters: Master Bernier 
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.mcl Master Eudes.73 Thus the chapter was organizing within its precincts an 
episcopal school similar to that which the ancient dioceses of the West 
possessed at this time, even before the Third Council of the Lateran 
legislated on this point .74 A tradition of learning had to be maintained in the 
cathedral. The beginning of the thirteenth century was to see a suc¬ 
cession of great scholars in the episcopal see of Osrna. Diego de Acebo 
(1201-1208), 75 Rodrigo Jimenez de Rada (1208-1210), one of the most 
cultured men in Spain at that time, whom the sec of Toledo lost no time in 
claiming for itself, Master Melendo (1 2 10-1 225). 76 The clerical milieu of 
Osma when Dominic came to take his place there was thus not lacking in 
distinction on the intellectual plane. The catalogue of its library shortly 
after this period is still extant .77 

On the other hand, there was one problem that arose, that of regularity. 
At that time nothing was stable and the most remarkable impulses of 
heroism sometimes died away surprisingly quickly. It is a fact that the 
common life which seems to have flourished in almost all the newly founded 
chapters in Spain in the first part of the twelfth century, was beginning to 
waver in several communities in the last third of that century .78 The 
absolute poverty of the rule of St Augustine was found too difficult. At 
Palencia, for instance, in 1183 the bishop had to authorize certain canons to 
make a will, which is an indication of some private ownership .79 What 
would the good people of Hippo have said! Osma certainly preserved its 
strict regularity for a long time. In 1168 the bishop caused a common 
fund to be established on All Saints day in the chapter refectory. 80 It 
seems, however, that from this time onwards the spirit of private property 
was beginning to seep in. This doubtless originated in isolated individuals, 
a few clerics recommended by persons in high places who endeavoured to 
get themselves incorporated in the chapter, especially as dignitaries, and to 
have a portion of the goods of the Church assigned to them, without, 
however, assuming the obligation of practising the common life and 
observances. 81 The troubles during the minority of Alfonso VIII (115-8- 
1 168), the scandalous pressure then exercised by the nobles and the king’s 
agents on the churches of the kingdom must have multiplied such accretions 
which were disastrous for the rule of life of the college. 82 In 1160, 
Bishop Juan had obtained from Pope Lucius III a bull to prohibit the integra¬ 
tion into the chapter of anyone who had not made profession and sworn to 
observe the rule of St Augustine. 83 In 1 176 a scandal, however, occurred. 
The then prior of the chapter, Bertrand, had had himself elected bishop 
through simony tw r o years earlier. It was a sorry business in which the 
electors were not innocent, for they had allowed themselves to be bought 
or manipulated by the king’s nobles who had received £,ooo maravedis 
from Bertrand. Alexander III deposed the simonaical bishop, suspended 
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the guilty electors and claimed restitution of the sum handed over 
Alfonso VIII made this restitution through his guardians some thirty yejn 
later . 84 Nevertheless, the pressure from candidates eager to obtain a sh art 
of the chapter’s wealth and of their powerful patrons must have continued. 

In 11 82 , the bishop, Miguel, a Benedictine, obtained a new bull prohibiting 
the incorporation as a canon or dignitary of the chapter of anyone who refused 
to accept regular lifers Seventeen years later, Bishop Martin Baz^nwasto 
solicit a third bull on this point (i 199)- 86 

The lack of fidelity had been even more serious. On reading the Pope’s 
text it would seem that the very principle of common life had been called 
in question . 87 The reaction was all the more categorical, and, this time, 
completely effective. Before asking for the bull, the bishop had made 
certain of the support of his archbishop and of the king’s assent ; 88 then, by 
means of a long work of spiritual preparation, carried out with the collabora¬ 
tion of the prior, Diego de Acebo, had persuaded the canons as a body to 
resume the life of total regularity. Some of them resisted. 89 It would be inter¬ 
esting to know if defections, replaced by more genuine vocations procured 
by the efforts of the prior, were numerous .90 The bishop re-established 
common life in the strict sense of the word and put into force once more 
certain of the former constitutions of the chapter. 9 * Then he obtained from 
the Pope a titulus of confirmation. Now the observance was solidly estab 
lished in law as well as in the hearts of men. The rule of St Augustine was 
once more supreme in the Osma chapter. The ideal of the life of the 
apostles in all its purity was the canons’ inspiration and was manifested even 
in the number of twelve religious which seems to have been regularly 
established in the community . 92 Twelve canons, like the twelve apostles, 
under the guidance of the bishop, the representative of Jesus Christ. Regular 
life was not again to disappear from the cathedral before the end of the 
fifteenth century .93 By that date all the chapters in Castile had become 
chapters of secular clergy, in some cases had been so for a long time past . 94 
Osma was to be the last to desire this, so strong had been the renewal of the 
canonical spirit of the Gregorian reform in the community in the last years 
of the twelfth century. Such was the atmosphere obtaining in the chapter 
in 1196 or 119795 when St Dominic entered it at the age of twenty-four or 
twenty-five. 96 b 

Immediately , wrote Jordan of Saxony, ‘he began to be outstanding among 
the canons shining like the evening star, the last through his humility of 
eart, the first m holiness. He became for the others the frag ranee which is 
pro ucing 97 scent of olibanum on the summer air .’98 Each one of them 

«taiMd°« shed a ' the height of reli s ious life he 50 -™ 1 sccretl !' 


of P .T rS md T ti , ficati0ns of the child of Caleruega, the clerical 1 * 
the adolescent with the rural dean, the austerities and solitary vigils in 
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Palencia probably provide a sufficient explanation. Familiarity with solitude 
prepared him equally for the silence of the cloister and the keeping of his 
cell. In the programme of imitation of the life of the apostles which the 
community in its full enthusiasm for reform put before him, Dominic’s 
attachment seemed principally to be to the interior life of the cenacle and 
to the public prayer of the temple of Jerusalem. The canon’s life was 
traditionally considered as a pure life of prayer. In contrast to the monks 
who worked with their hands out of asceticism, the canons were exclusively 
engaged, in the centre of the diocese, in the celebration of the mysteries, in 
divine praise and intercession. Thus tradition, coming down from Carolin- 
gian times, placed their contemplative life in sharp contrast with the active 
life of the monks—a view which runs somewhat counter to our pre¬ 
conceived ideas. 100 At the turn of the thirteenth century the evidence is 
clear—the hidden life which Dominic was leading in his religious house was 
par excellence the contemplative life. 101 

It was a community life, certainly, in which friendship and fraternal 
correction practised each day in the chapter of faults provided elements of 
moral formation and personal development that Dominic had never experi¬ 
enced ; but, it was principally a life of solitude, a life of complete recollection 
in God. Attention has been drawn to the book always at his bedside whence 
Dominic derived his initiation into the virtues of his new state as well as 
into the processes of spirituality—the Conferences of the Fathers of the Desert by 
John Cassian. This Italian monk of the patristic period, trained when he was 
quite young in a monastery near Bethlehem, for seven years a pilgrim across 
the holy deserts of Egypt and the Near East before himself going to found 
two monasteries in Gaul, was the witness and teacher of the solitary life 
par excellence. The discipline of Christ, spiritual struggle, and combat 
against the demon, silence, contemplation fed by the Holy Scriptures, such 
were the lessons of the great anchorites. It was obviously to imitate their 
African austerities that Dominic thought out his discreet abstention from 
meat. 102 He took other things from them. 

‘With the help of grace, this book led him to a degree of purity of 
conscience difficult of attainment, to much light on contemplation and to a 
high summit of perfection. ’ 1Q 3 

Dominic alternated this interior exercise with the public recitation of the 
office in the cathedral. This was the obligation and privilege of the cleric, 
and particularly of the canon, because that had been the task of the 
apostles. 10 4 Dominic always found both strength and joy in the recitation of 
the canonical office, even at the most disturbed moments of his life, even as 
he travelled along the highroads; on the last day of his life, worn out 
by fatigue and with the hand of death already upon him, he would still go 
off to sing Matins in the middle of the night before lying down to rest for 
ever. 10 s Thus he spent little time outside the church and, ‘in order to 
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procure time for his contemplation, he was more or less never seen outside 
the monastery enclosure.’ 106 

He had not forgotten his first feelings as a c hild in the presence of the 
sufferings of the world or the deeds of heroic mercy which they had inspired 
in him in Palencia. The evangelical life of the cenacle in no way 
excluded the service of others and if the apostles instituted deacons to save 
their time, it was not only to devote themselves the better to prayer, but 
also to teaching. 107 More than of the miseries of the body, the cleric had to 
think of the greater misery of the soul which had to be saved. More than the 
bread for the body, he had to give the living water of prayer and the bread 
of the word of God. Contemplative prayer then became fervent petition and 
meditation on the Gospel wholly apostolic. 

God had given him a special grace of prayer lor sinners, the poor, those in 
distress; he made their misfortunes his own in the intimate sanctuary of his com¬ 
passion and the tears which welled from his eyes were an indication of the fervour 
which was burning in him. It was a very usual habit with him to spend the night 
in prayer. With the door closed, he prayed to his Father. 108 In the course of his 
prayer it was his custom to utter cries and words expressive of his heart’s groan- 
ings. He could not contain himself and these cries, uttered so impetuously, were 
distinctly heard from the storey above. One of his frequent and particular requests 
to God was that he would grant him true and effective charity in such a way that 
he would devote himself to procuring the salvation of men, for he thought that 
he would not truly be a member of Christ until the day when he could give 
himself wholly, with all his force, to winning souls, as the Lord Jesus, Saviour of 
all men, devoted himself wholly to our salvation. I0 ’ 

A great event occurred which gave full meaning to this prayer. A short 
time after his profession in the chapter, he received the priesthood. He was 
now twenty-five—the minimum age, it is true, but adequate for this cleric 
who was over-mature for his years. 110 Moreover, his religious profession, 
by attaching him to one particular church, provided him with the ‘title 
without which he could not be ordained. 111 The priesthood. That meant 
the possibility of frequently adding the sacrifice of the Word, the Vcrbum Dei, 
to the sacrifice of his lips as they praised the Lord. The possibility, also, of 
carrying this Word to other men by preaching. He must have begun to 
preach straight away. A few years later, when his ministry was brought out 
* nt0 t e ^8^* of history, Dominic was to appear as a great preacher. He 
wou then no longer be a beginner. Obviously he had already preached the 
or of God times without number to the faithful of Osma and to others 
?°" u n f VV ^ tness f air ty well informed as to his activities at the time relates 
that he knew how to win for himself the friendship of all, rich and poor, 
jews and infidels (who were numerous in Spain), and that all visibly loved 
11m, except the heretics whom he attacked and vanquished in his disputes 
sermons. Yet he exhorted them and invited them with charity to do 
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penance and return to the faith.’« 12 It was not long before certain functions 
were given him which put him more directly in contact with the spiritual 
needs of men. A charter of i 8th August, 1199 shows that he was sacristan 
of the chapter, that is, of the cathedral, organizing the whole of the liturgical 
life. 113 Two years later, on 13th January, 1201, when aged twenty-eight to 
thirty, he was sub-prior, sometimes called upon to govern his brethren. *'4 

From that time onwards Dominic was in charge of souls. He gave Christ 
to the faithful. He truly became an apostle in every sense of the word. He 
was led to this gil t of himself, to this effective work in the Christian commun¬ 
ity by the deep instinct of his nature, the inspiration of his bishop and 
prior, as well as by the general movement of the Church in Castile. From the 
days of St Peter Damian more than one Canon Regular in the city chapters 
of the cathedrals and of the reformed collegiate churches also aspired to 
become apostolic through the sacred ministry. If they led the life of the 
apostles, it was clearly to make themselves worthy of this work of salvation 
entrusted to them. 113 Some of them even dared eagerly to maintain that the 
ministry was the true manner of imitating the apostles. 116 The customs of 
St Rufus, the inlluence of which on the Canons Regular of Spain was con¬ 
siderable, did not in any case hesitate to base the primacy of the order of 
canons on the fact of this apostolatc. ‘For Jthe canon] is the successor of 
Christ and the apostles, substituted for them in the ministry of preaching, of 
baptism and of the other sacraments of the Church.’ 

Even in a cathedral, it is true, the number of canons able to devote them¬ 
selves to the apostolic ministry was very restricted. The chapter of Osma 
did not even serve its incorporated churches itself. Dominic’s preaching was 
an exception. Necessarily applying himself more closely to pastoral work 
through his functions as sacristan or as sub-prior, Dominic was already 
beginning to give himself to men according to the secret desire of his 
prayer. God, however, was preparing for him, also in secret, an even greater 
opportunity of giving effect to his prayer. 
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• T X 7 HILL the lovely Rachel was warming him in this way with her 

\ /\ / embraces, Lia lost patience. She insisted that he should compen- 
▼ V sate her blemish by giving her, through his visit, a numerous 
posterity.’ 1 It was in these terms that the chronicler announced in the 
language of symbolic theology the great change in the life of St Dominic. 
Rachel signifies contemplation, Lia action. The contemplative life was to 
overflow into the life of the apostolate. The cloister of Osma opened its 
doors and Dominic, in the train of his bishop, was plunged into the great 
game of the ecclesiastical and temporal politics of Christendom. A tiny 
pawn, manipulated by a royal hand, he was to move across the whole of the 
European chessboard which he would one day fill with the activity of his 
sons. 

In the month of May, i 203, Alfonso VIII came with his court to the royal 
city of San Esteban de Gormaz which was close by Osma. 2 Around the king 
and his officers could be seen a succession of ricos hombrcs and numerous 
bishops of Castile: Martin, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of the Spains, 
Arderico of Palencia, Rodrigo of Sigiienza, (San) Julian of Cuenca, Juan of 
Calahorra, Brice of Plascncia, Fernando, Bishop-elect of Burgos and, 
naturally, Diego, the bishop of the place. At the side of the king stood Queen 
Leonor, daughter of the all too famous Eleanor of Aquitaine, and a young 
boy of thirteen and a half, the Infanta don Fernando, 3 sole male heir to the 
kingdom since the death of his brother, the Infanta Sancho.* 

On 13th May, these great ecclesiastics, together with the king, the queen 
and the Infanta Fernando, confirmed the foundation of a convent of nuns of the 
Holy Spirit which Diego had just established in Soria. 3 Then the court left. 
Diego followed it. It is known that he was with it in Atienza on the 18th 
and in Berlanga on the 2oth.6 This was not the first time that the bishop had 
met the court. Immediately after his consecration, in December 1 201,7 he had 
rejoined Alfonso VIII at Burgos and he had seen him again quite recently. 8 R 
was however, the second time in less than a year that Alfonso VIII had come 
to San Esteban de G6rmaz to hold his court .9 It is very clear that this 
was not a case of the royal court coming out of its way for the sole 
p pose o confirming the foundation of an obscure convent of nuns. 
Jor an of Saxony informs us explicitly that the king ‘ came to find ’ the 
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bishop in order to entrust an important matter to his care. ‘He had conceived 
the project of marrying his son Fernando to a noble girl from the Marches.’ 10 
The bishop accepted and was soon on the road, taking Dominic with him. 

These few laconic words have strangely excited and at the same time 
embarrassed Dominican historiography down to recent times. 11 Which 
Marches are in question ? Almost a dozen territories were then so called, 
from the Comte de la Marche in the Limousin, the marches of Ancona and 
Verona, down to the marches of Misnia, of Lusace and of Brandenburg, and 
the Danish march. It must at once be pointed out that for Jordan of 
Saxony, a German from the north-east, 12 the word ‘marches’ in its absolute 
meaning could only refer to one. of the last four territories.^ Confirmation 
of this may be found in the terms he used to describe the length and hardships 
of the journey; 14 the marches of which he was speaking were those furthest 
away from Castile, consequently those of the north. This enables us to 
accept as certain the new detail introduced some thirty years after Jordan by 
the author of a chronicle—‘Marchia Dacie ’,'5 the Marches of Dacia, that is, 
Denmark. We may wonder how Denmark came to enter into the projects 
of the King of Castile. 

Actually there is nothing mysterious about the plan and contemporary 
history gives its significance clearly. 16 In the shifting and entangled interplay 
of high European politics, Alfonso VIII could not disassociate himself from 
what was happening even in Scandinavia. The freer contact between Castile 
and Europe in the time of Alfonso VI and of Bernard of Sedirac had not only 
brought about fruitful changes in the ecclesiastical order—the sovereigns had 
begun to turn their eyes towards affairs beyond the Pyrenees. The dynasty 
itself had ceased to be a closed one and the Burgundian, Toulouse and 
English marriages had brought such preoccupations even within the range of 
family interests. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, Alfonso VIII was 
preparing to recover by arms the inheritance of his mother-in-law, Eleanor 
of Aquitaine. 

He was going to find England against him—its alliance with the Guelph 
emperor Otto of Brunswick was already in preparation. Accordingly, to 
counter this, he again approached their adversary the King of France, Philip 
Augustus. He had given him his own daughter Blanche for daughter-in-law. 
Earlier, Philip himself had been linked by marriage to the Danish family who 
possessed rights over England, but feared the Guelph. The bonds between 
Castile and France against England and the Empire, then, could only be 
strengthened by a marriage between the two families of Castile and of 
Denmark. These families, moreover, were already closely connected, some 
of the alliances being very recent. The late King Cnut VI (d. 1202) had 
married a niece of Alfonso VIII, whereas Blanche, the daughter of Alfonso 
VIII, by her French marriage had just become the niece of this same Cnut 
and of his successor, the reigning King Valdemar II. 
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The Infanta Fernando was thirteen and a hall. It was time to seek a \ V jf e 
for him. Blanche and Louis of France had recently married at the age of 
twelve. Alfonso himself had been fifteen when he bad had his marriage with 
Leonor of England approved by the Cortes of Burgos .«7 But who was to 
be the fiancee ? 

A daughter of Valdemar the Great must be ruled out because of the 
difference of age. 18 Cnut VI had died without children. Valdemar II was not 
yet married. 19 Thus Jordan does not speak of marriage with a king’s 
daughter, but with a young girl of noble blood. A Scandinavian historian who 
has devoted particular attention to the problem 20 considers, after having 
eliminated the other solutions, that it could only be a daughter of the elder 
sister of Valdemar II, the wife of Count Siegfried of Orlamund. Connected 
with the marches of Misnia through his countship, an Ascanian like the 
other Margraves of Brandenburg, a faithful member of the royal family of 
Denmark whose leopards his son had incorporated in his coat of arms, 
Siegfried belonged par excellence to the nobility of the Marches. 21 Jordan’s 
expression, ‘a noble girl from the Marches’, would thus be shown here,as 
on many other occasions, to be aptly chosen. 

The bishop lost no time in getting on the road. It was the end of May, 
This journey to the north, which according to Jordan must have cost ‘many 
and painful efforts’, would be more easily accomplished during the summer 
months. It was an important affair. A bishop did not move about without his 
household or a bodyguard. The third Council of the Lateran, a few yean 
earlier, had expressed astonishment at the large number of horsemen which 
bishops in the course of their pastoral visitations considered it indispensable 
to take with them and to impose on the parishes which received them. 
Certain poor churches found themselves constrained to sell even the sacred 
vessels to pay for their ‘procurations’, i.e. requirements, and watched the 
bishop s suite consuming in a tew hours a whole year’s provisions. Thus 
the Council fixed as the maximum for the bishop’s escort twenty to thirty 
horses. 22 Sees that were poor were clearly not bound to go to the full limit, 
and this was the case with Diego’s small diocese. A deed of 1270 shows that 
the Bishop of Osma for his ordinary journeys was accompanied by four horses 
only, about ten if he was accompanied by an archdeacon and a canon. 23 This 
time, however, a royal mission was in question. It was necessary to come 
within reasonable distance of the ceiling fixed by the Council. There were, 
wit tie soldiers of the escort, several servants, an interpreter, some 
merchants from the north who would act as guides, 2 < finally a counsellor, as 
A ea C | )m P an * on * n P ra yer, Dominic, the sub-prior of the church. 25 It b 
not difficult to imagine Dominic on horseback riding behind his bishop, just 
hke the canon who follows San Pedro de Osma on a bas-relief of the tomb in 
ra (12^8). He would be covered down to the feet in an ample 
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black cloak whose, folds protected his hands, whilst he held the reins and 
manipulated the huge bridle-hit of a somewhat lean horse. A narrow hood, 
whose point fell behind, entirely enveloped his head. The bishop was dressed 
in the same way, but he wore on top of his hood a broad-brimmed hat, the 
emblem of his rank. 

The sources tell us little of the journey. The only halting-place along the 
road which is mentioned is Toulouse. 26 The travellers, following the ancient 
Roman roads, doubtless went through Soria to Saragossa to rejoin the French 
road to Santiago at Jaca. 2 ? Then through the Somport, Oloron, Morla&s, they 
reached the capital of the county of Toulouse. This route had the advantage 
of avoiding Navarre, the enemy of Castile. 

As soon as they had crossed the Pyrenees the two men of God were able 
to confirm a fact which up till then they knew only through public rumour— 
the countless number of Christians in the lands of the Count of Toulouse who 
had allowed themselves to be won over to heresy. There were several sorts, 
grouped together under the geographical name of Albigensians, though the 
diocese of Albi had not been more contaminated than the neighbouring 
regions. Some were the late successors of Pierre de Bruys or of Henri de 
Lausanne; 28 others were Waldenses or poor men of Lyons, disciples of the 
former merchant Valdes ; 2 9 above all, there were Catharists. 30 This new 
religion, brought from the east by traders or pilgrims about 1140, perhaps 
even by oriental missionaries, then disseminated by interchanges which 
became especially frequent at the time of the second crusade, 31 had taken 
deep root in the county of Toulouse. In 1173, the religious head of that part 
of the country, the Archbishop of Narbonne, Pons d’Arsac, could write to 
the King of France, the supreme overlord: ‘The Catholic faith is receiving 
tremendous attacks in our diocese and the bark of Peter is undergoing such 
buffetings from the heretics that it is almost on the point of sinking.’ 32 

Very early provided with a leader or bishop from the region of Albi, the 
sect already counted four such in 1167, and would have five in 1229. 
Historians today know' the names of more than tw enty of these ‘bisbes’ ot the 
Catharists of the Midi. 33 The movement, indeed, which had affected 
Champagne, France, the Rhineland, Flanders, England and even the south of 
Italy, had likewise taken root in Lombardy. Whereas, however, in the north 
of Italy Catharism split up after the end of the twelfth century into several 
hostile churches, in the region of Albi it remained monolithic and radical, 
under the guidance of its leaders. These leaders, seconded by their ‘elder 
sons , their ‘younger sons’ and their deacons, had available in each genuine 
Catharist follower, or ‘Perfect’, an ardent propagandist. Dressed in black, 
austere, of an undoubted purity of morals, for they practised absolute con¬ 
tinence, sober to the point of abstaining from all food produced by carnal 
intercourse, such as meat, milk products and eggs, poor indeed, but having 
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at their common disposal very large financial resources,34 the clergy 0 f the 
Catharists and the ‘Perfect’ found among all classes of the population a„ 
audience which the Catholic clergy were in the process of losing i n a large 
number of places. 

Earlier heresies had paved the way for their success. Sent to preach in the 
neighbourhood just when this religious sect was beginning to spread, St 
Bernard had not obtained any permanent result —in one church, even, the 
failure had been crushing. In 116$ an ecclesiastical assembly which had called 
upon the chief leaders of the Catharists to appear, at bombers, had turned 
into a wrangle from which the sectaries had gone away with more assurance 
than ever. Shortly afterwards, in 1 167, at St Felix de Caraman, the latter 
held a veritable council, presided over by the oriental ‘pope’, Nicetas of 
Constantinople. 35 After that time, neither the repeated sending of apostolic 
legates, more often than not cardinals or Cistercian abbots, nor certain 
military expeditions such as the siege of the castle of Lavaur in 1181, nor the 
application of measures which were a prelude to the birth of the Inquisition, 
diminished the enthusiasm of the new religion. In the meantime the dis¬ 
affection of the majority of the lay authorities, and of an important mass of 
the population, in regard to the Church, eventually produced its fruit- 
mockery, indifference, sacrilege, churches abandoned or confiscated for 
profane uses, monasteries despoiled and disorganized, or even contaminated 
by heresy, grave and violent injustices against the clergy, going even to the 
point of assassination. 


As they advanced on their way, Diego and Dominic learnt to appreciate 
the extent of the crisis by the sad confidences of the clergy or of the orthodox 
faithful whom they met by chance along the roads or in the inns. As con¬ 
vinced Christians, their hearts sank. More than for the Church herself, for 


whom they did not yet quite measure the danger, it was for ‘these innumer¬ 
able souls who were deceived that they felt moved by deep compassion’. 
They guessed indeed more than they could sec. The Christian appearance of 
the life of the convinced Catharists did not allow them to be easily unmasked. 
One evening, however, Dominic in Toulouse found himself face to face with 
one of them—who happened to be his host. 3 <> 

He must have recognized him for what he was through some word of 
spite against the Church—in their eyes the Babylon of die Apocalypse- 
t roug some reticence in regard to baptism or the Eucharist; or perhaps, 
ou a\e been particularly painful to him, from an expression oi 
contempt m regard to the sign of the cross. One of his companions who made 
kniph^ ] C enter ' n g a castle one day heard something of this kind. A 
neler a t ™ Cr °“ himself '™n»urcd 'may such sign of the cross 
the cross of Ch ■ ° P eo P* e calling themselves Christians were enemies of 

to leant this th’”' A 7 , trutl1 ' this was indeed the case. Dominic was going 
learn ,h,s then and there from personal experience. For he could not but 
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react to the pain of the profound disagreement revealed in this way. He 
forced his host to justify his belief. Contrary to the great majority of the 
‘believers’ of the Catharists, who held their opinions only superficially, this 
man was a convinced believerhe may have been one of the Catharist 
deacons who ran hospices in the towns. All night long, forgetting his con¬ 
dition as a passing stranger, forgetful of the fatigue of the road which he was 
to resume once more the follow ing morning, Dominic pressed him with his 
searching questions.-to 

This man’s belief must indeed have disconcerted him. At first he saw 
before him only a Christian gone astray, sincerely impressed by the Gospel. 
Indeed, as will be seen later, the ‘evangelism’ of the twelfth century was 
undoubtedly one of the sources of Catharism. As Dominic, however, 
gradually constrained his questioner to lay bare the fundamental basis of his 
attitude, through that art of discussion which is proper to scholasticism, he 
discovered something quite different. With a hundred years of work on the 
history of religions behind us, we can today situate Catharism among the 
dualist tendencies, the manifold springs of which had begun to bubble up long 
before the time of Christ, not only in the Semitic world but also in Persia 
and in Greece. 1 More precisely, we have no difficulty in placing it among 
the forms of Gnosticism, those pre-Christian religions which, as far back as 
the second century produced a crop of erroneous tendencies even in the 
infant Church. Catharism, however, despite its assertions ,* 2 was not directly 
attached to any form of primitive Gnosticism. At the origin of the Albigenses 
we can today clearly discern the Bogomils, a movement which began in 
Bulgaria in the middle of the tenth century .43 The Bogomils perhaps received 
some of their dogmas from the Paulicians ,44 who were Gnostics, found in 
Armenia since the eighth century, several groups of whom were afterwards 
deported to Thrace. The Messalians are also spoken of .... There our 
knowledge of the earliest influences to which the Catharists were subjected 
comes to an end. These medieval forms of Gnosticism had developed within 
the Christian framework and claimed to find their basis in the Gospel rather 
than in the Bible, the greatest part of which they abhorred. Their common 
source, however, was not the word of God, nor even a formal doctrine 
powerfully constructed. It was a spontaneous attitude in the face of life and 
of evil, an irrational sentiment of the soul’s radical opposition to the world. 
This attitude gave rise to several inter-related doctrines, the elements ot 
which were in a continual state of flux, and to practices equally variable, 
despite fundamental constants. 

Two contradictory principles explained the radical opposition of the world 
with good. ‘Two Gods’, said the Albigensian Catharists, won over since 
•167 to the absolute dualist doctrine of the ‘Dragovitsian’ Bogomils, which 
Nicetas of Constantinople brought to them from the Hast in that year: the 
God of good was the God of the Gospel; the other was the God ol the Old 
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Testament. Souls were angels fallen into matter, i.e. under the domination 
of the God of evil, those at least whose total chastity and purity revealed 
their angelic nature. The extreme austerity of the ‘Perfect’ was a preparation 
for their liberation which was effected by death. The imperlect liberation of 
the ‘believers’ required fresh incarnations upon this earth, a metempsychosis 
which might go as far as a return into the body of an animal. Such was the 
Albigcnsian belief stripped of its artificial Gnostic cosmogonies, of it, 
cultural and ecclesiastical features of recent origin, finally of its Christian 
veneer. Its Christianity was nothing more than a garment. Those for whom 
evil was either the irresponsible fall of a soul into the world, or the acci¬ 
dental contact with matter and with corporeal life, could have little sense 
of sin. 45 Those for whom salvation consisted in delivering oneself from flesh 


and from matter could scarcely be said to put all their love and hope in 
Christ Jesus. For them Christ was master, not redeemer. Mis death, Satan’s 
triumph, had only been an appearance, like his body. 4 & Mis cross was not 
the sign of salvation, but a scandal.47 

Doubtless the poor man who found himself face to face with Dominic on 
this night of tense controversy did not see things as clearly as this. The 
philosophical weakness of his dualism—for a God w ho is not unique cannot 
be God—escaped him, whereas he found it so convenient to solve the 
anguishing problem of evil in a rough and ready way by invoking two 
antagonistic Gods. Above all the anti-Christian character of Catharism 
remained hidden from his eyes. It is the deep drama of so much hostile 


propaganda in lands that have long been Christian, that unconsciously those 
who listen to them transpose the words and ideas which are served out to 
them into the nearest terms of their atavistic tradition, so much so that they 
finally invest doctrines which are in every sense of the word strange with 
colours and sentiments properly belonging to Christianity. They then 
allow themselves to be seduced by the doctrines so transformed. In the 
austerity of the Perfect, inspired by the hatred of matter, the populations of 
the Midi of France certainly believed they recognized the spirit of penance 
which the Gospel never ceases to urge upon us, in their cold chastity the 
purity which reserves everything to God through love, in their poverty, 
a andonment to Providence. Dominic was able to disentangle these absurdi¬ 
ties and confusions. Being strong, he was able to argue unfalteringly and 
using o\e, he w-as able to persuade. The innkeeper could not resist the Spirit 
spo e through lips of such conviction. When day daw'ned, he sur- 
, . , Cre , t0 ^S^- 48 Dominic w r ent away full of joy at having w'on over 
rot cr, slightly taken aback at this close contact with heresy, filled with 
encouiagcment at this first apostolic success outside the frontiers of his own 
,,, Alrea , d >' ° ne of the whose vague call he had heard in his child- 
inn ’ tle . C ^ S Ca l erue g a , Had now- returned to the fold. 

e otiers were now calling him across this vast territory ot 
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Europe into which his road was going to take him. 

At last the bishop and his escort arrived at the end of their journey. They 
found the court with which they were going to negotiate and were well 
received there. » 9 There, as in Castile, the bishops held the first place in the 
Council of the King whose good understanding with the Church was one of 
the reasons for their success. A section of the higher clergy knew the West, 
particularly Italy and Paris, where several had done their studies. This was 
the case with the new head of the Church in Denmark, the Archbishop of 
Lund, Andrew Sunesen, whom we shall soon meet again. The girl, on her 
side, granted her ‘consent’. 50 The term is in no sense ambiguous. It proves 
that the procedure for this kind of agreement was by verba de pracscnti which 
constituted a genuine marriage though without its forms, 51 except in one 
case only. 52 Such betrothals were, moreover, current in unions between 
noble or royal children, in which politics had so large a share. It was, in the 
circumstances, a marriage by procuration .53 Afterwards presents were ex¬ 
changed. The accomplishment of the return to Spain was as laborious as the 
outward journey had bet'n. The King of Castile, informed of what had been 
done, thanked and dismissed the bishop, then commissioned him to go out 
to the Danish March again and this time bring back the girl. 5 * 

To read Jordan’s very concise text, one would imagine that the second 
expedition was carried out immediately. In actual fact it was only right that 
the men taking part should be allowed some rest. Moreover it is not easy to 
see, since the matter had been suggested by Castile and mutual consent had 
been exchanged in Denmark, why the bishop should have multiplied his 
journeys in this way at such a short interval of time. It would have been 
simpler, in that case, to bring the girl back the first time he returned. 
Doubtless political negotiations which required a certain lapse of time went 
hand in hand with the marriage proposals. It was perhaps necessary to wait 
for the age for consummation of the marriage. The Infanta reached the 
age ol fifteen at the end of 1204. The second journey actually took 
place in the course of the year i2o£, according to all appearances 
in summer. 55 * 

This time the escort was even more splendid, for it was now a cortege of 
honour lor the purpose of bringing back the distant princess to Castile. They 
took with them the rich presents which were required in such circumstances, 
not to mention objects to be sold 50 in the course of the journey so as 
to provide the finances lor it. Dominic again accompanied the bishop, as 
did also a fair number of clergy.57 A disappointment awaited the ambassadors. 
The girl, says Jordan, had died in the meantime. 58 

If, as seems probable, we really are dealing with the daughter of the Count 
°f Orlamund, matters had perhaps been more complicated than was publicly 
admitted. The learned Scandinavian whom we have already mentioned 59 

3 —S.D. 
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draws attention in fact to two curious documents. One of them proves that 
between 1204 and 1206 the Count of Orlamund gave leave to two of hi s 
daughters to enter religion and set aside dowries for them at the abbey 0 f 
Saint Mary and Saint Gothard in Heusdorf (today in Thuringia).60 j t 
asked whether the count had two daughters and whether he was wanting 
to settle them both at once. Now the other document 61 suggests a hypothesis 
that cannot be neglected: perhaps one of the two daughters was the 
bride of the youthful Fernando. The text in fact shows Archbishop Andrew 
of Lund, the Metropolitan of Denmark, at grips at this time with a difficult 
marriage case. A noble lady 62 who came under his jurisdiction, had been 
united by verba dc pracscnti, through the intermediary of an ambassador^ 
and the giving of a present or symbolic pledges, to a foreigner of noble 
birth. 6 ** Six months later, however, she had gone back upon her engagement 
because she had heard, she asserted, that the man was a leper. So, to escape 
from a union which inspired her with horror, she had resolved to enter 
religion. The abbey had accepted her; however, in view of the fact that she 
was in some sort pledged to marriage, she was not given the virgins’ veil 
but that of widow's. 


Her noble fiance, however, on learning of this religious clothing, had sent 
a new- cmbassy 6 s to his wife to claim her, for he was resolved to consummate 
the marriage. The archbishop had then intervened, had forbidden any further 
step until the Church had pronounced judgement, then, having the lady 
brought before him, had assured himself of the reality of her original 
consent. He did not, however, wish to decide the question himself. Only the 
lady was under his jurisdiction. 66 Perhaps also he wanted to avoid too 
much responsibility. In the course of the autumn of 12o£, 67 he sent a 
report to the Pope and asked for his decision: had the lady to be sent back 
to her husband or to be kept in the convent ? Such was the matter which 
had been preoccupying the head of the Church in Denmark since the 
summer. 68 It is difficult not to imagine that it refers precisely to the bride 
destined for the Infanta of Castile. 


The archbishop was certain that the leprosy was a mere tale. It 
manifestly a pretext which enabled the lady to put forward against her 
umon one of the two exceptions which w'ere still in force at this period to 
dissolve a marriage for which consent had been given but which was not yet 
consummated . 6 9 At the same time she had put perself in a position also to 
■mo c tic second: the entry into religion^ As regards the underlying 
no i\e o ler action, we can understand only too well the hesitations of 
fir?w Un ^T amS !. g T I m re S ard to t,lis marriage which w'ould take her so 
lortun?’ r | VC thmk ° f thc painful niem °ry left in her family by the mis- 
C C '' r ng r bUrg> SiStCI ' ° f V »' d ™>ar h wis no, twelve 

i"nce „ 8 t ' dt f ° r the "est ,o marry ,l,c King of 

S >•- 'eiy day after her marriage with Philip Augustus that the 
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inhappy queen, defenceless, and ignorant of the language of her country of 
i ; xi|c bad been flouted, treated with contempt, shut up in a convent and 
nudiated, while an intruder occupied her husband’s couch. For twelve 
years past, neither the authority of Innocent III, nor the threats of the 
Church, nor even the fulmination of an interdict against the kingdom of 
France had yet been successful in clearing up satisfactorily the cruel situation 
in which the queen found herself. It would seem better to shut oneself up 
at once in a convent in the north of Europe, than to suffer, far away in the 
south, insults of this type. The girl’s father allowed himself to be influenced. 
In the summer of i 20 f, however, scruples had arisen in her uncle’s court. 
It may be wondered where these scruples, of which people scarcely seemed 
aware when she took the veil, came from. It seems probable that they were 
elicited by the Bishop of Osma at the time when he was returning to 
Denmark to claim the promised fiancee. It was perhaps he, too, who took 
upon himself to go and take the request for intervention to the Pope. 

Here we can leave the sphere of hypothesis. It is a fact that during the 
autumn King Valdcmar the Victorious and the Archbishop of Lund sent 
simultaneously, through an ambassador, whose name is not given to us ,72 a 
series of reports and important requests to Pope Innocent 111.73 The letter 
relating to the marriage case was among them, which emphazises its gravity. 
The Pope must have received the packet of letters in December. He replied 
to them point by point between 1 2th and 20th January, 1206. It is also a 
fact, moreover, that on taking the return road to the west, in the middle of 
this same autumn, the Bishop of Osma, with Dominic still in his train, did 
not return to Castile. He contented himself with informing the king of the 
frustration of his embassy through a messenger ,74 a step that would have 
been very casual if all had been ended. As to himself, crossing the Alps, he 
went to Rome, to visit the Pope ,75 spending a part of the winter at the 
papal court ,76 for he was the unpaid ambassador of the King of Denmark. 
In any case he had several matters to submit in the course of this visit uJ 
limina. One of them was personal—he had come to ask the Pope to accept 
His resignation from the see of Osma. He proposed to devote himself in 
future to the apostolate of the pagans.77 


This plan, which is known to us from several simultaneous sources,78 is 
an unquestioned fact. It is not what one would expect. Nothing in the 
bishop s previous activity in Osma or in his attitude in the course of the 
earlier journey allowed such a decision to be foreseen. It was, then, in the 
course of his visit to the regions in the north that he conceived it. A prool 
0 * s §* ven to us by the identity of the pagans whom he proposed to 
e'angelize. Jordan of Saxony, who did not know their name directly, was 
e uced to conjectures about it. The first edition of his Libcllus speaks of the 
aracens, the second corrects this and speaks of the Cumans; 7 ^ in both cases 
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wc arc dealing with probable suppositions and nothing more.80 p ierre ^ 
Vaux-de-Cernai, a Cistercian monk whose Histoirc albigeoisc is valuable f 0r 
this part of the history of St Dominic, speaks only of the pagans.81 I n n , 7 
however, Dominic, who evidently shared in the apostolic projects of his 
bishop and since then had never despaired of taking them up once more, 
spoke of them in confidence to a young cleric in the Roman curia. He 
indicated in clear terms his firm intention, as soon as he had finished 
organizing his order, of abandoning all position of authority and going 
to evangelize Prussia and the other nordic countries.82 It was clearly 
these pagans who were in question as far back as 1 20 for his bishop as for 
himself. This time again general history throws a very clear light on his 
intention. 

It was more than fifty years since the vast movement of Drang nach Osten 
had begun. This expansion of Christendom towards the east Irom the central 
part of the north had not slackened, but had undergone a considerable 
change at the turn of the thirteenth century .83 In earlier times it was chiefly 
the Germans who had been its promoters. At one and the same time 
military, demographic, religious and civilizing, the expansion found its 
ecclesiastical roots in the archiepiscopal see of Bremen-Hamburg, and its 
temporal basis in Saxony (or Brunswick) and Brandenburg. A good part of 
the remainder of the country, however, collaborated in it by intense emigra¬ 
tion. Religious Germany devoted itself to this expansion through the 
action of its bishops, its regular clergy, particularly the Premonstratcnsians 
and Cistercians, and its military orders. 

After the death of Albert the Bear and the crushing of Henry the Lion by 
Barbarossa had broken for a time the force of expansion of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, Denmark in full phase of development had taken turns with 
Germany. The independence of the metropolitan see of Lund at the ex¬ 
tremity of the Scandinavian peninsula, acquired since the twelfth century, 
had gi\en the Danes an ecclesiastical centre whose influence soon exceeded 
that of Bremen-Hamburg, since it finally grouped under its authority as many 
as fifteen suftragan sees. In 1201 the great archbishop whom we have just 
met, Andrew Sunesen,84 vva s appointed to this see. A man of interior life, 
zealous, a very £ood theologian, he enjoyed the confidence of Pope Innocent 
HI who several times appointed him legate of the northern countries. His 
apostolic energy was later to find itself seconded bv the military action of 
ing Valdemar II as well as by the members of his own family, the 
unesonner. Now in this same year 1201, Bishop AlbcrtSs founded the city 
o ga /. t0 1 " 1 h,d i 1 he transferred the episcopal see of Livonia which had been 
evangelized by the Cistercians for the last twenty years. In 1 2o S , the Arch- 
• p o un and the Bishop of Riga prepared in common an extensive 
miss,onary campaign in Livonia and Estonia, which was to be protected by 
Danish and German forces, in particular those of the crusaders of Livonia and 
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the knights known as Sword-bearers recently founded in Riga.86 The expedi¬ 
tion was to be launched the following year and was expected to bear much 
fruit. AH along the Baltic Sea, however, from Pomerania to Finland, from 
the Isle of Oesel to the Isle of Riigen, the religious orders of the twelfth 
century and the newly founded sees supported more or less closely by the 
German feudal lords and the Danish and Polish nobles, devoted themselves 
to similar missionary enterprises. In such enterprises the considerable 
progress of the process of Christianization lay either in direct evangelization 
of the pagans or in their being driven back by Christian emigration from the 
West. 87 

In this summer of 120£, in the final stages of their journey and during 
their stay with the King of Denmark and the Archbishop of Lund, Diego and 
Dominic were thus able to rediscover, in a more intense degree, the 
atmosphere familiar to Castilians like themselves—projects, negotiations, 
preparations, recruitment of soldiers and apostles, for whom the horizon of 
military expeditions was the conquest of souls and of political expansion the 
planting of the Church. They were amazed to discover towards the East 
lands with no definite boundary where evangelization could thrust forward 
in search of pagans without let or hindrance. For they discerned at the 
same time, what was not the case in Spain, an undeniable effort to pass 
beyond military enterprises and frontiers and to influence the pagans in their 
territory by preaching. The mission of the Danes under the direction of 
Andrew of Lund sought to be more independent of military action than that 
of the German clerics. Thus, even more than in Spain, workers were lacking 
for the harvest for which the fields were white. There was a particular need 
of priests and clerics, and the bishops strove to attract them by all possible 
means in a recruiting campaign which resembled that of the crusade. 88 
Archbishop Andrew liked to take zealous religious from the monasteries to 
form around himself a fervent community and a team of collaborators ready 
for any mission in the Church. 89 This was indeed an invitation for apostolic 
hearts. The quiet diocese of Osma whose reconstruction dated from less than 
a century earlier, already seemed Christian territory of long standing by the 
side of these new lands. The savage reactions of the pagans were there, paving 
the way for opportunities of glorious martyrdom. Missionaries who under¬ 
went lengthy tortures and were cut in pieces alive were spoken of. To the 
end of his life Dominic would preserve heroic regret for such a martyr’s 
death in a very precise image. 90 Henceforward Diego wanted to be a 
missionary and nothing else, taking his companion, of course, with him. 
That was what he had come to declare to the head of Christendom, asking 
im to discharge him from his responsibilities as a bishop. Perhaps the 
e tters in his hands from the Primate of Lund which asked for extraordinary 
powers from the Sovereign Pontiflf for the coming mission in Estonia 91 pro- 
° a concrete explanation of this surprising request. 
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Innocent III refused. Ever since the end of the eleventh century the p apacy 
had been following very closely and seconding energetically the rcconquests 
and evangelization^of Spain. Just as Urban II had not accepted the crusader’s 
vow of the Archbishop of Toledo, Bernard de Sedirac, in i o 9f ,02 so l nnocent 
III would not accept a resignation which proved all too clearly the value of 
the prelate of which Castile would thus have been deprived. Nor would he 
agree, despite the entreaties of Diego, to allow the bishop to go off to the 
missions with a crusader’s indulgence, at the same time retaining his 
episcopal office .93 On the contrary, he once more enjoined upon him his 
pastoral mission in the diocese of Osma .94 As to the matrimonial problem, 
innocent’s decision was likewise against the conjugal bond .95 It was thus 
necessary to start the journey back. In every respect the journey was ending 
in frustration and the very extensive horizon which had momentarily opened 
up seemed to be closing in again. On taking once again the road to Castile 
with their escort, an escort that was now pointless, Diego and Dominic 
could not help feeling that they were abandoning a providential task. Their 
immense pity for souls in the world had not ceased to be exercised under 
the most varied forms: the erring souls of Christians tempted by heresy in 
the valley of the Garonne and the plains of the Lauragais; the souls of the 
pagan Slavs—Wends, Prussians, Livonians, Estonians, savage and often even 
hostile in the far-stretching plains of the north. In the depths of his memory 
Dominic carried away the image of the sandy coasts of the Baltic sea, of its 
grey waters and innumerable islands. He hoped one day to return there as 
a missionary or at least to find genuine apostles for them. Already in his heart 
this paradox of history was germinating, the paradox that meant that St 
Dominic, born so to speak next door to the Saracens, was to dream to the 
end of his life of evangelizing the regions of the north, and was to create 
among them, during his own lifetime, powerful missionary provinces, 
whereas St Francis, who did not know the Moslems through the circumstances 
of his birth, succeeded in bringing the Gospel to them himself and sent them 
some of his best sons. 


What happened then remains rather mysterious. It leads us to think that 
peihaps the I ope did not totally discourage the missionary goodwill of the 
two Castilians. Instead of returning to Spain by the route through Provence, 
t e bishop and his companions went back towards the Great St Bernard, 
rossing tic Jura they passed over into Burgundy to visit Citeaux. 9 <> Diego, 
... °^ e * had just seen the Cistercians at work. The great order which 

Allonso VIII was supporting with all his power in Castile had recently 
appeare to t tc Bishop of Osma in a less favourable aspect, for his diocese 
Cala,^ eW ‘ 'n Under the 2 uisc of the fighting monks of Fi.ero- 

.W O d r c U " received at s “ Pedro dc Cumiel .07 In actual fact 
'tier ol St Bernard was something quite different-an immense 
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reservoir of religious strength, both edifying and generous. Innocent III was 
continually drawing upon it for the general tasks of the Church. He was 
going to do so again for the great mission in Livonia-Estonia, for Pomerania, 
but above all for the Albigensian lands .98 It would seem probable that he 
charged the bishop to urge the Cistercians to send into the territories of 
Toulouse the preachers whom up to that time his letters had reclaimed in 
vain .99 Three years later, we learn that, when Milon and Th6dise were 
appointed in Rome legates for the Albigensian territory, they went with all 
speed to Burgundy to meet the abbot of Citeaux before going to Provence. 100 
Perhaps Diego on his side received some unofficial mission connected with 
the Cistercians entrusted with the Albigensian territory.™! An unexpected 
incident, related by Jordan, might lead us to believe so. When he arrived at 
Citeaux, Diego wanted to be clothed in symbolic fashion 102 with the habit 
of the white monks and did not take the road to the south again until he was 
accompanied by several of the monks, whom the abbey readily consented to 
spare. 103 

The clothing in the monastic habit of a secular prelate was not an unheard- 
of thing; nor was it purposeless. It gave the stranger entry into the fraternity 
of the order and associated him with its activity. The gesture was particularly 
charged with meaning in the case of missionary enterprises. I0 + When in 1199 
Pierre dc Castelnau had been provisionally associated with the Cistercian 
legate of the Narboncnsis, he was a Canon Regular and Archdeacon of 
Maguelonne. Now, a few months before he received this office as his 
principal function, at the same time as a Cistercian from Fontfroide, in 1203, 
he was seen asking for the habit of St Bernard in this same abbey. 103 Before 
this, he had shown no wish at all for it, quite the contrary. 106 We do not 
know of his motives in detail. ,Q 7 One thing, however, is certain—his taking 
of the habit at Fontfroide ensured unity between the members of the 
pontifical mission and suppressed many causes of misunderstanding among 
the collaborators at a period when an over-attention to esprit dc corps was 
everywhere multiplying ruinous quarrels. 108 Now Diego, as will be seen, 
was going to collaborate in the Cistercian mission immediately it left the 
mother abbey. It would seem that his visit and clothing were a kind of 
initial contact. 

The hypothesis is attractive. It is difficult to decide to abandon it. Other 
known facts corroborate it . 1Q 9 The direct documents, however, do not 
support it. Jordan of Saxony, the only one to mention the journey to Citeaux, 
has given another significance to the clothing—that the bishop was filled with 
admiration on discovering such a large number of servants of God and a 
religious life of such a high standard. This would have been the reason for his 
gesture. If later he met the Cistercian legates of the Narbonensis on the 
return journey to Spain, it was pure coincidence. 110 

erhaps Jordan was mistaken or rather did not know the real state of the 
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matter. If he was right, however, the taking of the habit was an indication of 
the place that Diego wanted to make for the Cistercians in his diocese and 
even in his own life. It also marked his anxiety to link up the foundations of 
the order in his territory with the Burgundian abbey directly and not with 
San Pedro de Gumiel, any more than with the network of the abbevs of 
Castile . 111 Certain monks were given him for this plan of development. 112 ^ 
most dynamic prelate, he did not linger over projects that were over and 
done with, and without delay thought out new fields of fruitful activity .iij 
T he matrimonial mission had ended in failure. Providence, however, at its 
good pleasure, disposed the ends of this mission in accordance with its 
purposes of salvation. Providence thus used the journey as an occasion and a 
prelude for a marriage that was of value in a different way, a marriage 
between God and the souls which he intended to bring back through the 
instrumentality of the whole Church, from many errors and sins, to the 
betrothal of eternal salvation. Events would prove this to be so.'H 
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W HEN Innocent III assumed the government of Christendom in 
1198, it was a long time since the Catholic Church had been 
guided by a hand so mighty, so sure of itself. Certainly to find a 
Pontiff equally decided one would have to go back seventeen years earlier, 
through a series of short-lived Popes, to the energetic figure of Alexander III. 
Innocent, however, was even greater than Alexander. The extent of the 
tasks which this Pope of thirty-seven fearlessly devoted himself from the 
first moment of his reign, and the effectiveness of the actions he undertook 
on all sides at once to carry out his responsibilities, is truly astonishing. 
Spiritual and moral encouragement, preaching and supervision of doctrine, 
the government of men and of institutions, settlement of an imperial schism 
and the correction of kings, the crusade in the East and the reform of the 
West; all these he dealt with, together with many other problems, in the 
full consciousness of his duty and his powers. 

In the vineyards of the Lord that his immediate predecessors had partially 
neglected, one matter was to cause him some of his greatest anxieties. He 
inscribed it, indeed, in the programme of the Fourth Council of the Lateran 
at the end of his life, as Alexander III had done in the Third Council. 1 This 
was the peril to the faith in the region that Frenchmen of the time called the 
‘Albigeois’ and the Roman documents, Provence—to speak precisely, in the 
territories which found their centre of gravity in the ecclesiastical province 
of the Narbonensis and in the lay county of Toulouse. 2 These lands, which 
St Dominic was to travel across in all directions during a dozen years, 
comprised the archiepiscopal see of Narbonne with its suffragan sees of 
Toulouse, Carcassonne, Elne, Beziers, Agde, Lodeve, Maguelonne (Substan- 
tion ),3 Nimes and Lizes; to which it was necessary to add a circle of dioceses 
Couserans-Saint-Liziers and St Bertrand de Comminges in the province of 
Auch; Agen, in that of Bordeaux; Albi and Rodez, in that of Bourges; 
Viviers, in that of Vienne; finally Avignon and Orange in the province of 
Arles. To these territories the Pontifical Letters joined, so far as defence of 
the faith was concerned, the provinces of Aix and Embrun, which were 
partially dependent in temporal matters on the Count of Toulouse. 

The activity of St Dominic in the Albigeois was preaching. As such it 
°rmed part of the intensive action against heresies conducted by Innocent in 
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this territory. 4 This activity in turn appeared inextricably linked, i n the 
documents as in actual fact, with an effort which causes us some surprise, a 
relentless campaign against bands of mercenaries: ‘Almost the whole uni- 
verse knows how much the Church has struggled through her preachers and 
her crusaders to eliminate the heretics and the mercenaries from the province 
of Narbonnc, and from the neighbouring regions’,5 was the way the P ope 
summed up his work in the Albigeois on a solemn occasion. About forty 
years earlier, the 27th canon of the Council of the I atcran, a result of the 
Church’s experience in this very territory, similarly connected the two 
together. 6 Finally all this was set within the framework of one general 
matter, the negotium jidci ct pads, 7 the pivot, at the. turn of the thirteenth 
century, of a variety of individual actions of the Church in the south of 
France, of which the movement of the peace of God had been the source.8 
What was in question was an enterprise of Christian civilization, in which 
the defence of the faith and of ecclesiastical communities went hand in hand 
with the safeguarding of peace, the protection of the weak, the freedom of 
the highways, the prohibition of usury and of new taxes.° For this action, in 
which the bishops and the Pope followed closely the elementary interests of 
Christian society now confronted with the disorders of the first centuries of 
feudalism, they had been endowed by that society with means of temporal 
coercion which would henceforth support the effectiveness of their spiritual 
sanctions. The background of the actions of St Dominic, ‘indefatigable 
promoter of peace and faith’ 10 is thus shown to be singularly complex. The 
meaning and value of his actions cannot be measured without evoking their 
context in Christendom. 

The attitude of the Christians of that time w'as relatively simple. The 
prince, in their view, wielded the sword to ensure the temporal security of 
t ie \alues essential to man. None of them mattered more than peace, the 
i eity of the Church, orthodoxy. Orthodoxy was more important than all 
e se, since an error in the way of salvation might prove permanently 
para e. It was thus for the Church to watch over orthodoxy and to 
remin t ie prince of his duty of defending it at the same time as spiritual 
^ ^ P eace ‘ "y^ e P rince had not the right to constrain the infidel and 
of oblilina the J faith ’ for flith cannot bc forced; b "t he had the duty 

He protecte M-J PtUC rcm ‘' in faithful to the promises of their baptism." 
perverted od' • 6 6 ' V ebminatin g heretics, that is to say, those holding 

r or rr s their 5CCt from , s tcrritory . , f , 

or hdlt^ threefold task of peace, of liberty and 

spiritual sanctions. Eamli^ ° 1 hierarchy to constrain him to do so by 
overlord or of the kin I ^ C ° U ^ Set * n motion against him the arm of his 
in default the hierarchf W ^ ' aSS ^ was * Should the suzerain himself be 
"chy Was without a weapon. By releasing subjects from 
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their oath of fidelity, by ‘exposing as a prey’ 12 the territory of the defaulter, 
by binding the vassals together in an oath of peace, the hierarchy constituted 
a half-revolutionary force of coercion in the service of peace and orthodoxy. 
To defend these essential values it might even summon a real crusade 
against the unworthy prince. The 27th canon of the I.atcran gave the essential 
rulings for this. 1 

Such were the. formulae which governed the negotium field ct pads in the 
time of St Dominic. These formulae appeared logical and natural enough. 
They were to prove as provocative of bloodshed in actual fact as the 
feudal formulae and were to lead to massacres which inspire us with 
horror, because they introduced into religious controversies the summary 
proceedings of political and military operations and the uncontrolled 
reactions of the instincts of defence and fear of the popular masses. Before 
judging them, however, it should he remembered that such dramas were the 
consequence, a consequence which on this point was disastrous, of ideas and 
sentiments which made liuropc and Western civilization—the desire, spon¬ 
taneous and sincere, despite its compromises with conscience and its 
blunders, of building a complete human order on a single faith. 

Such formulae made the smooth working of Christendom depend on a 
system of actions which controlled and supported each other in turn. Should 
one of those responsible for such actions come to default, the reaction of the 
others should re-establish the equilibrium. A grave crisis could not break out 
unless such defections extended to almost every sector of the Church. The 
catastrophe which threatened Christianity in the Albigeois thus had causes 
which were genuinely complex, and were as much temporal as they were 
ecclesiastical and spiritual. 

They were of relatively recent origin. At the time of the Gregorian 
reform, nothing had enabled men to foresee this crisis. Careful research 1 * 
has recently shown that the province of the Narbonensis then contained only 
a very limited number of simoniacal prelates, side by side with good, some¬ 
times very good, pastors. The lower clergy seem to have been less con¬ 
taminated by incontinence than elsewhere. The abbeys, which were 
numerous, were still following the influence of the reforming movement 
which with St Benedict Aniane had gone forth from their midst to renew 
the spirit of Carolingian monachism. As to the feudal lords of the region, 
they had supplied the first crusade with its basic contingents and its military 
leader in the person of the Count of Toulouse, Raymond de St Gilles, most 
loyal to the mind of the Pope. The reform, coming upon the scene in the 
midst of these circumstances, had met with good will in the various milieux. 
Abuses existed, but they were in part unconscious. The laity restored, at 
cast in exchange for repurchase, numerous churches and tithes. The 
episcopal secs and many abbeys recovered the freedom of their elections. 
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disruption were af wor ^ ' n domains of the Count of Toulouse. This 
tod of rebellion was becoming in particular the refuge of heresiarchs 
expelled in turn from the other principalities of the west. Christian peace 
andjustice were the tint to suffer from them. 

The life of the Midi of I ranee at the outset of the thirteenth centurv is all 
too easily painted in idyllic colours - toleration, easy love, the song of the 
troubadours.' 7 The brilliant splendour of the courts of Carcassonne and of 
Toulouse in the lime of R»>grr II and of the ‘good Count’ Raymond V is 
bevond question. The deep rooted immorality o| these southern princes is 
likewise beyond question, far. however. Irom being an unending source of 
joy, this lack of moral disc ipline was one of the causes of the blood-stained 
dramas of the land. We luve only to think of Fleanor of Aquitaine or of 
Pedro II of Aragon. In any case the drama was real enough. The land wras laid 
waste bv continual violen* e *>| which the principal cause was the frustration 
of the effort of unity aimed at hv the house of Saint-Cilles. Treaties between 
Toulouse and Aragon i i i 7 «>. » «» 4 . • 2oo> ,# might be multiplied, marriage 
ties formed between Aragon, Toulouse and Trencavel. the sworn peace 
renewed in 1191 and ii ** i '*-~ all such remedies were only provisional so 
long as the political problem of the supreme unity was not solved. Moreover, 
violence was mi dceplv r»*oted everywhere that it continued even within a 
period of truce-sudden attacks, confiscation, pillage, brigandage by bands 
of rufhans. continued to hh lease even in the time ot peace. 

This was because the vagueness .>i the link between vassal and lord, bv 
restraining the military power of the feudal leaders, forces! them to recruit 
mercenaries to maintain their enterprises. Hut* there arose those bands of 
mercenaries, Aragonese, men of Navarre, (.unom and even hired soldiers 
from Brabant, whose brutalities filled the documents of the time. 40 Com* 
nunded by the princes who had engaged them or left to their own devices 
when they were dismissed, the mercenaries recognt/rd no limits. ‘They 
exercised such crueltv in regard to Christians’, the Third Council of the 
Lateran had already declared, 41 ‘that they respected neither churches nor 
monasteries, spared neither widows, orphans, old men, children, age nor 
sex. Like pagans they dcstrovrd everything and laid waste everything.’ With 
the poor folk whose defence she had undertaken, the Church was thus the 
first victim of these rufham who found in sacrilege an askiitional rest to their 
cruelties. They were also thought to be linkesi with the heretics, since 
they shared their hatresl of the clergy The Church in anv case pursued both 
one and the other with live same movement, in the illusion that by matching 
the weapon of mercenary troop* from tlie hands ol the feudal lords, she would 
forte them to peace and would then enable them to tulhl their role as 
Christian rulers better by defending the faith. 

Her utterances, huweser, weic ui sain. At the turn of the thirteenth 
century the feudal lords, hrgiiuung with Kavniond VI, kept their mercenaries. 
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Raymond VI did not content himself with keeping them despite the Church- 
he was the first to set them against her. When he entered the province 0 f 
Arles at the head of his Aragonese, ravaging all he lound in his way, he Was 
mct by the Bishop of Orange who begged him to spare the monasteries and 
at least to refrain from devastating the land during the t imes of truce and the 
great leasts. Raymond, then seizing the bishop’s right hand, swore by that 
hand that he would respect neither times of truce nor Sundays, and would 
spare neither holy places nor churchmen. Now this oath, or rather this 
perjury, added Innocent 111 , 22 ‘he observed more scrupulously than any of 
those he had taken in a just cause’. Pillage and devastat ion, the usurpation of 
lands and rights, churches robbed, burned or transformed into fortresses, 
monks and clerics molested, a bishop despoiled and driven from his sec, 
another imprisoned with his clergy whilst his palace and his chapter were 
destroyed—such was the violence against the Church to which in 1209 
Raymond had to plead guilty. He had committed many other violent 
actions.Lists equivalent in length or even longer could be established in 
regard to the other feudal lords of the vicinity 2 -*—Roger II of Beziers, 
Raymond-Roger Count of Foix, Bertrand de Saissac, Olivier dc Termes, 
Raymond dc Niort and his brothers, etc. Such lists could also be established 
in connection with certain towns—that of Lodeve which robbed and mal¬ 


treated its bishop in 1198,2s that of Carcassonne which in 1207 expelled its 
bishop; 26 that of Beziers which two years earlier had assassinated the holder 
of the sec. 22 We may wonder what was the cause of such violence. 


At this time both the lords and the communes were tempted by the hope 
of easy gain to assaulting the property of the Church without scruple in many 
other places of Christendom. The instability and disorder of the Midi, 
however, lent themselves to this more particularly. The failure of the Count 
of Toulouse in his efforts at hegemony further exasperated him when con¬ 
fronted with the possessions and temporal powers of the Church, to the 
enlargement of which the restitutions of the Gregorian period had contri¬ 
buted in a curious way at the expense of the laity. 2 « At the other end of the 
eu a lieraichy the wretchedness of the country nobles sharpened their 
instinct or pillage. Egalitarianism of succession, a heritage from Roman law, 
oug 11 e feudal patrimonies to nothing, multiplying co-lords in the 
r™, 0Ca lt y W thirty-five at Mirepoix, forty-three at Rabastcins, fifty at 
™ rtv ’ fT u’ a ", ^ W ,:an i caux J ° The disproportion between the 

by mortmain 8 f ^ ' hc ™ ltl ’ ° f ** monasteries accumulated 

ny mortmain was marked. 
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burghers of Carcassonne had banished their bishop in i 207, it was because 
he had dared to speak against the heretics from the pulpit .32 If the Count of 
Foix allowed two monks of Saint-Antonin de Pamiers to be cruelly massacred 
bv one of his loyal followers, then starved the monks and the abbot by bolting 
them into tbeir chapel whilst he defiled, pillaged and destroyed the abbey, 
and finally drove these unfortunate men almost naked out into the country, 
it was because they dared to close the place whose lords they were against a 
certain ‘Perfect’, his aunt .33 Bertrand de Saissac, like Guillaume de Minerve, 
Pierrc-Roger de Cabaret, Pierre-Roger de Mirepoix, Raymond or Olivier 
de Termes, was a notorious heretic. Moreover, he was guardian of the young 
Raymond-Roger Trcncavel, whom he was bringing up in reverence for the 
sect .34 Raymond-Roger, Count of Foix, of whom we have just been speaking 
had allowed Phillippa, his wife, to become a ‘Perfect’ and to go and keep, 
in Dun, a house for ladies belonging to the Catharists, at which house he 
actually used to go and visit her .35 He also had two sisters in the sects. 
He was personally present at the solemn reception into heresy of his sister 
Esclarmonde and of four other ladies, about 1204, in Fanjeaux, in the 
presence of the nobility of the district, almost all congregated there .36 Such 
assemblies of nobles were usual in the Albigeois for participation in some 
solemn rite of heresy, to listen to a disputation, or to receive the ordinary 
teaching of a ‘bisbc’ or of a deacon of the Catharists; instances at this time 
are mentioned by the documents in the majority of places in the Lauragais, 
the Razes, and the region of Toulouse. A number of lords had a mother or 
a sister living in one or other of the communities of Catharists and they 
willingly entrusted their children to them for their upbringing .37 The 
information acquired later by the Inquisition or by the investigators com¬ 
missioned by St Louis leaves no doubt: at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century almost the whole of the feudal class in the County of Toulouse and 
the Viscounty of Beziers-Carcassonne was favourable to the heresy, or at 
least influenced by its preaching. Whole families of Catharists existed going 
back three or four generations. The situation was the same in the majority 
of the cities with borough rights. The case of Carcassonne and of Beziers has 
already been seen; Toulouse— Tolosa , Tota dolosa ,* 8 said the proverb—had 
for long been contaminated to such an extent that the bishop scarcely felt 
himself safe there .39 Finally certain strongholds or castles: Castres, Lombes, 
Lavaur, Mirepoix, Fanjeaux, Cabaret, Termes, Montsegur, were veritable 
bases and strongholds of heresy.* 0 

Earlier, however, there had been one exception. On the topmost rung of 
the ladder of temporal authority Count Raymond V (d. 1194) sought in all 
sincerity to arrest the spread of the heresy. He felt himself, however, crushed 
to the extent of appealing in 1177 for help to the kings of France and ot 
England, while he sent to the General Chapter of Citeaux the significant 
avowal: 
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1 mvsolf, although 1 am armed with one of the two divine swords and confess that 
1 am established as the avenger and minister of Cod precisely lor this end, se e k 
in vain the means of putting a limit or a term to sue h heterodoxy and I have to 
recognize that my strength is not sufficient to overcome so widespread and So 
difficult a problem, because the most important nobles of my land are ravaged by 
this disease, drawing away after them a very great multitude of men who 
apostatise from the faith; so that I neither dare nor can undertake anything.^ 


His son, Raymond VI, no longer suffered this anguish. He refused in fact, 
and he sometimes declared this expressly, to disturb any of his subjects for 
reasons of heresy. 4 * This may be thought indifference or liberalism but such 
were not the sentiments of the time. It was rather an anxiety not to weaken 
his power in any way by taking measures against a large number of his 
followers. It was also beyond question a holding bac k in his belief. If he gave 
no formal sign of apostasy and now and again made gestures in favour of the 
Church or of the monks, he made more substantial ones still in favour of 
the Catharists. He had also suggested to one of his numerous ‘wives’—succes¬ 
sive or simultaneous—that she should enter a house of the ‘Perfect.’43 He 
was surrounded with familiars who were suspect; it was even said that he 
kept two of the ‘Perfect’ with him wearing ordinary dress .*4 

It was not that any of these feudal lords became a complete Catharist, i.e. 
a ‘Perfect’. For that it would have been necessary for them to abandon their 
occupations and their wealth, practising an austerity and a chastity which 
certainly did not enter into their habits of life. There existed, however, 
several ways of attaching oneself to the Catharists and many degrees in one’s 
adherence. A good many contented themselves with appreciating the 
preaching and the good example of the Perfect and above all their profession 
of absolute poverty. A clergy absolutely poor, living on alms from the 
faithful without asking for anything except what people willingly gave, was 
attractive. So were communities who were not only poor but very gener¬ 
ous. The contrast with the wealthy abbeys of the neighbourhood, and with 
the prelates of the Roman Church, was striking. However little one might 
sucb?R t! ’ M cT Raym ° nd of Toulouse, for instance, ‘ that such and 
faith overffT °r u 6 C ^ tllar,sts could eas >l)' prove the superiority of his 
felt inclined* 1 °* * ^ at h°hcs’, 4 s it can be understood that the feudal lords 

favour them in everj posable ° f llcrcs y in but even “ 

isminthe Wrathadlarpd'^ ^7 b ? C! " ne ‘ bclievcrs ’ in the heresy. Cathar- 
advantage from the confol ^ mCreaSed lts lowing by deriving every possible 
by the Bogomils. Thro < V" eW,J ** a rea * kind °f sacrament bequeathed to it 
followers his ‘holy spirit^ a ?/ I ”P os ‘ t * on °f hands which restored to their 
near to God,46 h e received fk' n & uar dian angel of consolation dwelling 
the angels, destined to recovtr^^° f belon g in g to the community of 
m cave n, at the moment of death, his 
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spiritual body in beatitude. Now if the consolamentum was usually only 
conferred after a long and austere penance, it could be granted to the dying 
without any preparation and by anyone belonging to the Perfect. The 
‘believer’ was in his last hour a candidate for the Perfect. While awaiting 
this ultimate transformation he could continue his ordinary life. A Perfect 
linked with him by the contract known as convenientia had undertaken to 
procure the consolamentum for him at the right moment. Thus more than one 
lord kept a Perfect at hand, from whom he expected this service. It was 
claimed that this was precisely the case of Raymond VI. 

It must be recognized that the advantages of this position were considerable, 
for the feudal lords as well as the burghers. It took them back to those 
times, before Charlemagne, when the great persuaded themselves that the 
prayer and penance of the monks whom they maintained by their bequests 
dispensed them from the obligations of Christian morality. Things were no 
longer like that in the Western Church, particularly since the time of the 
Gregorian reform, when popes and bishops had definitely turned towards 
the world to orientate that too towards the Kingdom of God. They demanded 
from the ministers of the secular sword, at the same time as the profession 
and maintenance of orthodoxy, respect for justice, peace and conjugal 
morals. This was what Innocent III demanded, at the risk of alienating the 
best political supporters of the Church, even in the Albigeois, an attitude 
which lacked neither courage nor nobility ;*7 whereas the Catharists, so 
austere in their personal lives, permitted everything to their followers, who 
were also their protectors.-* 8 The burghers found them favourable to their 
policy of unlimited gain, to their commercial transactions and to that 
loan with interest which the Church then obstinately prohibited. The feudal 
lords were assured by them of eternal salvation—concerning which they 
were no more disinterested than their contemporaries—without having to 
retrench anything from the licentiousness of their morals, or from the 
violence and injustice of their enterprises. Even more, Catharism, especially 
relentless against marriage which it accused of multiplying by generation 
souls which were captives of the demon, preferred the transitory character 
of debauchery to the stability and fecundity of conjugal relations.^ At the 
same time its hatred against the Roman Church—‘Synagogue of Satan’ 
cavern of thieves’, ‘great prostitute’ of the Apocalypse^ 0 —fanned the flame 
of the anti-clericalism of the laity and justified their enterprises against 
ecclesiastical persons and property. 

A firm Catholic conviction would clearly have enabled them to resist 
temptation. It remained to be seen whether the action of the clergy ot the 
south of France was capable of maintaining or reawakening such a conviction. 

One must not be too ready to speak of a corrupt clergy. Clearly, the 
clergy in the Albigeois had its defects. 5 1 The commissioners sent by the Pope 
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did not cease complaining of the ‘disgraceful conduct of the clergy’.sz The 
lawsuits instituted, for instance, against the leader of the Province, Bereng er 
dc Narbonne, provided evidence that the prelate- was simoniacal, avarici 0us 
and negligent, and did not hesitate to take as his assistant a leader of the 
mercenaries. In 1198, m 12o S and particularly in '211-13, the majority 
of the bishops of the Narbonensis and of the neighbouring dioceses found 
themselves deposed, or transferred .53 All things c onsidered, however, the 
clergy here were perhaps no worse than in former times nor than was the 
case elsewhere. There is scarcely any talk of immorality nor even of lack of 
personal piety. It was perhaps secular preoccupations, especially the cares of 
the temporal power which a good number of them had been developing 
since the Gregorian reform, that, by absorbing too great a share of their 
activity, paralysed their pastoral action. This may well have been the case, 
since it was for his avarice that one or another of them was reproached. 
Nevertheless, an historian has justly pointed out that the situation of the 
Church was immeasurably better in dioceses where the prelates enjoyed an 
extensive temporal power and a considerable revenue .54 This was the case 
at Narbonne, with the scandalous Berenger in particular, and at Montpellier, 
where the prelates had succeeded in preserving the orthodoxy of their city 
incorrupt since the twelfth century. On the other hand, it was the two 
ruined and disarmed dioceses of Carcassonne and of Toulouse that were the 


most affected. Toulouse, ‘the dead diocese’,55 where Bishop Fulcrand had 
had to live in the style of a humble townsman; where Bishop Fulk, entering 
upon his office in 1205, found in the episcopal treasury only ninety-six sous 
of the local currency. s6 i t was indeed a diocese so vast, so difficult to govern 
that in the fourteenth century a whole province could be carved out of it: 
an archbishopric with seven suffragan sees.57 

The capital defect revealed by the Pope was, with pastoral negligence, the 
cowar ice of the prelates who dared not tackle the heresy face to face, nor 
e it proscribed by the lay authorities. ‘Dogs, who no longer know how 
,. ar ■ mcrcenaries vv h° ta ke flight and drive away the wolf neither by 
brelrh’ 01Ce u n °«r tlle,r stic * c > soldiers who ‘do not mount upon the 
which \rm ° °i 11 \ ^ eir swor( * to s k e( l blood*. Such were the invectives 
of one of ,lT f L y at tlle P rclates of tile Narbonensis. s8 The attitude 
d oc"^ e i A e , b p t0f,heS f cbish OF. Guillaume Peyre.su who governed bis 
r,."* 110 ,J?7 ’ Sh ° Uld Belong.*., 

succeed i„ 'T' ^ of h « colleagues, he did not even 

pobtica.lv ° ( hiS own family from adhering 

m ent consisted in j’ cn j. 3 ° nC a number his subjects. His art of govern- 
establishing peace and r, ^ ^ ^ evcr ) r ° nc » oven to the heterodox, in 
be strove, with genuin^M,"'" t S * V" 0 " 8 |,rinces of ,hc rc S ion whi1 ' 
cler gy, without moreover k J’ ° rc ^ orrn t,lc discipline of his monks,and 
ung absolutely certain of their orthodoxy. He 
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finally achieved a diplomatic tour deforce , that of governing his diocese for 
nearly half a century without it being possible, among the vast collection of 
his official decrees, to come across any word which might indicate the 
presence in his territory of a heresy which was nevertheless in the process 
of ravaging it. He had sometimes preached but in a paternal way, without 
supporting his words with the weight of authority. His prudence will be 
understood when the fate is recalled of one of his predecessors at Albi, 
arrested by Trcncavcl, and entrusted, through mockery, to the safe-keeping 
of the heretics, 60 the late of the Bishops of Agen, Rodez, Carpentras and 
Vaison, ill-treated by Raymond of Toulouse, 61 that of the Bishops of Lodcve, 
of Beziers 6 - or of Carcassonne, imprisoned, assassinated or expelled by the 
townsmen, and finally, that of the pontifical legate, Peter of Castelnau, 
massacred in his turn. It may be asked what the one or the other would have 
gained by setting up opposition and speaking out. 

In actual fact, the drama was not on the plane of morality, or of regular 
procedure or even of courage. At the head of such dioceses not even heroes 
would have succeeded in breaking the general will of the laity which 
favoured, or at least tolerated, the activity of the heretics. Saints capable of 
changing the hearts and convictions of the temporal authorities as w'ell as of 
their subjects would have been necessary. Holy parish priests would also 
clearly have been necessary to counter-balance the action of heresy among 
the masses of the people. 

It is here perhaps that we shall best measure the w eakness of Catholicism 
in the face of the preaching of the heterodox. Knowledge about the state of 
the lower clergy at this time in the Albigeois is inadequate. Neither the 
reforming legislation of the Councils nor the rare anecdotes which can still 
be read today in the documents justify us in supposing that it was very 
different from that of the rest of France . 6 3 All that is known is that it was 
under the influence of fear, and sought in its day-to-day life to conceal the 
signs of its clerical state. 6 * This humiliation can scarcely have given it bold¬ 
ness in the ministry. If the clergy in the Albigeois conformed to the current 
type of parish priest of the time, it would have been incapable of measuring 
itself against the heretical preachers. Chosen by the patron of the parish to 
suit his own ideas, the ‘chaplain’ of the Midi was only a minister of the 
sacraments; no moral or doctrinal formation had prepared him to become an 
ascetic, a spiritual leader and teacher. Nothing, however, could prevent his 
being placed side by side and compared with the some two thousand 6 ^ 
preachers of the Waldenscs or of the Catharist Perfect who travelled the 
country edifying men by their words and their austerity, or presided over 
the diffusion of the sect in the fixed centres maintained by the houses or 
communities of heretics. 66 

We are thus brought back to the most important of the causes of the 
collapse of the Church in the states of Raymond of Toulouse—the spiritual 
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causes and, more precisely, the spiritual disproportion between the 
ministers of Catholicism and the heretical preachers. Naturally when 
doctrine was in question the disproportion was not m lavour of the innova¬ 
tors. In the disputations, in which, as we shall see, the Catholics confronted 
their adversaries on the plane of ideas, it would seem that the former had no 
difficulty in carrying away the victory. This was a Jordon the case in their 
writings—the literary production of the Catharists was non-existent. 6 ? \y hat) 
however, were such victories worth in the case of simple folk, or even of 
their lay lords ? Such men, who knew nothing of l.atin or of books, were 
more responsive to the example of someone’s life than to the value of ideas. 

Now it should be made clear at this point that at first sight the life led by 
the heretics gave no outward sign of its scandalous character from the 
Christian point of view—on the contrary. The Waldenses and even the 
Catharists seemed to those of the faithful w'ho were not on their guard, 
authentic Christians—one might go further, more authentic Christians than 
the others—‘good Christians’ was, with ‘good men’, the name given to the 
Perfect. 68 They were called—let us admit it—the Christians of the latter 
days, those who through the Gregorian reform had been reborn on the 
model of the infant Church, the genuine apostles or successors of the early 
Christians. 


It was not only in collegiate churches and chapters of regular life that the 
challenge to imitate the life of the apostles 6 ^ had resounded, the challenge 
which the preachers of the Gregorian reform had been addressing to the clergy 
since the middle of the twelfth century and to which the canonical movement 
had given expression by the revival of the rule of St Augustine. It was the special 
characteristic of this reform, which had sprung from the very apex of the 
Church, to achieve its aims within the framework of Christendom. Nothing 
was done that had not its influence throughout the whole of the Western 
world, if needs be by introducing upheaval into it to the extent of civil war. 
In theii eagerness for reform, indeed, the ecclesiastical leaders following 
regory VII did not fear to appeal freely to the conviction and elementary 
ynarmsm of the populations, in order to bring pressure to bear, if necessary, 
on t e ecclesiastical and lay rulers of the Christian provinces. 7 ° Prohibitions 
p • . e aithfiil being present at the Mass of married priests, against 
ZZ 2 U S r aCr T entS fr ° m them ’ thc °tder ^ disobey priests and 
oneself as notl ^ ^ a P osto * ic precepts, thc intimation to hold 

rebe I d aoa ^ ^ ° f the case of princes who had 

ts LZT * C diSd P' ine of the reform—it was'not long before 
•He Councils itTT’ ^ ^ - '>>' «hc decrees of 

turbulence of the n lstur ^ ance ar, d sometimes insurrections. The 

change, of nractinl -| CSm t \' S ccntur y ol rising national groups, ol social 
munal movement Z is efficiently well known. The coin- 

’ ° tCn 1,1 °PP os *tion to long-standing institutions, 
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hether ecclesiastical or feudal, likewise brought its spirit of revolution into 
the question of the apostolic reform of the clergy. It was not only in the 
urban milieux , however, that this seething fervour was displayed. In all 
classes of society and even in country districts, 7 i both isolated individuals 
and crowds were to be met with full of enthusiasm for the programme of 
apostolic life which the popes intended to renew among the monks and 
canons. This enthusiasm led first to their irritation being allowed to 
turn into anticlericalism in the case of the clergy who did not accept this 
programme sufficiently fully, then to turning their backs on them, and 
finally putting themselves in their places by accepting the reform themselves. 

It is indeed clear that the impressive picture, always moving for Christian 
hearts, of the primitive life in Jerusalem from the book of the Acts, and of 
the preaching of the apostles from the Gospel, was capable of inspiring 
something quite different from the monasteries or collegiate churches. 
Historians today recognize a large number of institutions or of original 
tendencies, directly issuing from the strictly religious movement which it 
has been proposed to call the ‘apostolic movement’. 72 They have not yet 
come to the end of discovering the manifestations of such tendencies in the 
course of the twelfth century .?3 The Midi of France, where the Gregorian 
influence had brought about reforms of chapters, foundations of Canons 
Regular, and new monastic foundations, equally witnessed the appearance of 
the most unexpected manifestations. Such were, for instance, during the 
first two decades of the twelfth century, itinerant preachers such as 
Robert d’Arbrissel, whose two religious houses of Ardorel and Candeil in 
the Albigeois, off-shoots of his foundation at Cadouin, 74 maintained the 
original spirit for some time. Jesus had sent his apostles, two by two, to 
preach in the localities he was to pass through himself. Thus the new 
apostles 7 ® went off, thin from fasting, with long beards and barefoot, in 
accordance w ith the idea they formed to themselves of their model, wearing 
only one tunic, carrying neither gold nor silver and accepting their food 
from the populations they evangelized. Austere and impressive in their 
preaching of penance and of the imminence of the Kingdom of God, they 
presented a type of wandering or peripatetic clergy, quite different from the 
traditional clerics, whose canonical status precisely implied attachment to 
one church. 76 They did however realize much better than even the reiormed 
canons of the diocese the ideal evoked bv the mission of the apostles, their 
detachment and their absolute poverty. This was already the poverty and 
preaching of mendicants. The crowds w ere not satisfied with merely listening 
to them. Certain men lelt all to follow them. Around these new apostles 
was set up a circle of believers, crcdcrues . 77 It was the primitive Church 
beginning again, the Church of the poor of Christ. 78 Moreover this Church 
id not conceal its feelings of opposition to the clergy of the classical type. 
le ^ attcr emphatically reproached the itinerants for their attitude. Their 
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movement, however nnarchicnl it w„, remained in the line of ,1* 
Grecorian reform, within the Catholic commumty. to winch the apod, 
remained firmly attached. Such an itinerant was no, a preacher without a 
mandate the kind of false shepherd dreaded by the Church s.nce her earliest 
‘ apainst whom she objected in the words ol St l aid, Quomoio 
I'Jcabun, nisi n.iuumur: ‘how shall they preach unless they be sent?' 7 t As 
far as the documents enable us to determine the poult the itinerant preachers 
expressly received their preaching mission from the bishop, often from the 
Pope himself, like their leaders, as, for instance, Robert d'ArbrisscI or 
St Norbert. 80 


T| lis was no longer the case with the new itinerant apostles who collected 
in the province of Gallia Narboncnsis in the second cp.arter of the century, 
after they had been expelled in turn from all parts (the fact is significant for 
the process of contamination in the Midi). Pierre do Bruys, 8 - a priest from 
the Dauphinc who had broken his outlaw’s ban, had finally organized his 
preaching in the neighbourhood of the Rhone centred around Saint-Gilles, 
whence he sometimes extended his operations as far as Gascony. He had 
been working unchecked in the province for about twenty years until he was 
burnt at the stake by a mob 82 over-excited by his iconoclasm (he had crosses 
burnt because they were the sign of the humiliation of our Saviour). Henri , 8 3 
an apostate monk, was only a deacon. He had nevertheless lormerly received 
the right to preach in the diocese of Le Mans; but he soon forfeited it and 
did without it. It is explicitly stated of him that he practised the life of the 
apostles and begged his bread from his flock. As a preacher lie must have been 
impressive as much for his apostolic aspect as for his eloquence. During 
the bishop’s absence on one occasion, he caused such an upheaval in the 
diocese of Le Mans that the people and even certain of the clergy accepted 
him as their true pastor. He was reconciled for a time by the Council of Pisa 
(1135), finally welcomed and installed in Toulouse by Count Raymond IV. 
It needed nothing less than the sending of a legate and the preaching of St 
Bernard (1145) to make him cease his efforts. He had however drawn after 
him a section of the people who had doubtless already allowed themselves to 
be disturbed by Pierre de Bruys, his predecessor, and by certain imitators 
who have not emerged from the silence of time. Despite Bernard’s success in 
Albi, in Toulouse, though not at Vcrfeil, 8 * many souls remained disturbed. 
Pierre, like Henri those imitators of the apostles—taught a kind of spiritual 
Christianity founded, at least for Pierre dc Bruys, on the Gospel alone, 
without churches, without Mass or Eucharist, prayer for the dead or baptism 
for infants. They were separated from the Church of Rome and stirred up their 
hearers against the clergy whom they reproached for not practising apostolic 
poverty, refusing them any title to respect, any sacramental role, the right 
to approach the sick and, of course, to receive the tithes and offerings. 
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When the first Waldenses or poor men of Lyons 8 ? reached the Narbonensis 
the final decades of the twelfth century, there were many who 
(lunng^rmed ^ t |,j s n ew type of imitator of the apostles. ‘Of no fixed 
'bode ’ related Walter Map, ‘they go off two by two, barefoot, without 
? ° c having all things in common, after the example of the apostles. 
Nafcd they follow the naked Christ.’ 86 Such had their founder, Waldes, the 
rich merchant of Lyons, resolved to be from the very firtft day of his con¬ 
version 87 So had he sent his disciples to preach the kingdom of God. 88 
Certain priests of the Midi, whether more or less aware of the condemnation 
of the Waldenses in i i 84, received them with all the more facility since 
these edifying preachers supported the Church against the Catharists whom 
they attacked with violence. One report mentions their presence in the 
parish churches of Aigues-Vives and Castelnaudary where they taught and 
sang their hymns without let or hindrance. 89 Their doctrine does not seem 
to have been very far removed from orthodoxy. 90 They did not, however, 
think they were doing any wrong by their violent criticism of the clergy. 
Above all, they set themselves up in the place of the clergy. They ignored 
Pope, bishops and priests and claimed that ‘only the imitators of the apostles 
had a right to obedience’. 91 Since they imitated them, they had every right 
to exercise the ‘grace of preaching that God had granted them’, 92 without 
any other mandate. Even women could preach, from the moment they 
practised this form of life. 9 ? Moreover, the real imitation of the life of the 
apostles, symbolized by the wearing of sandals which meant that the foot was 
bare, conferred on the layman, though he were unlettered, the right ‘to give 
his blessing after the manner of a priest, and even the power of binding and 
loosing’. 94 

Now it was equally as successors of the apostles and continuators of the 
primitive Christians that the Catharists represented themselves, in Cologne, 
in Perigord, in the Narbonensis, in England, 95 from the very beginning of 
their vigorous development in the West, from 1 140 onwards. At the turn of 
the thirteenth century nothing had changed on this point. The Catholic 
controversialists, Prevostin, Joachim of Flora, Raoul Ardent, in argument 
against the Catharists, were aware of their claim to be the only ones to 
practise apostolic life. 96 This was neither contagion nor imitation on their 
part. The oriental Bogomils who had transmitted to them the core of their 
doctrines and practices, joined to the dualist attitude which formed the 
foundation of their religious position a practice of life which they claimed 
to derive, with much seriousness and fidelity, from that of apostolic times. 97 
They derived this from many traditions of the Eastern Church. The signifi¬ 
cance of the declaration of the Catharists of Cologne in 1143 will thus be 
understood—‘Their religion had remained hidden from the time of the 
naartyrs and had been preserved in Greece and a few other countries. Thus 
they were called apostles.’ 98 
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The historical continuity of the Bogomils and the Catharists with the 
Gnostic Christians of primitive times is outside the scope of the documents 
we possess and remains more than doubtful.™ Despite their dualism, how. 
ever their will and determination to continue the life of apostolic times 
as it’is described in the Gospels and the Acts were beyond question. The 
natural climate of the West, especially of the Albigeois, which had changed 
the Bogomils into Catharists had only accentuated the apostolic character of 
the latter. Their poor and penitent Church, community of worldly goods 
and the begging sermons of the Perfect, the hierarchy restricted to bishops 
and deacons, prayers reduced to the Pater, their homilies on the Gospel 
which the Perfect carried about with them in a leather bag, down to the 
baptism in the Paraclete ( consolamcntum) by imposition of hands, all savoured 
of the spirit of the New Testament, of the desire to he in all things what 
the Christians of Jerusalem were, and that alone. 100 Many Protestant 
controversialists have allowed themselves to be deceived over this since the 
sixteenth century, and, having been unwilling to consider anything but the 
practice of life of the Albigensian Catharists to the exclusion of their 
absolute dualism, have proclaimed them as pure and evangelical Christians. 1(11 
It was not then surprising that at the time of Pope Innocent and St Dominic 
a great number of simple lay folk should have sincerely accepted them as 
Christians, Christians perhaps more faithful to the Gospel than the others. 

Since the temporal rulers, partly won over by a similar judgement, partly 
attracted by the advantages of a counter-Church which would have cost them 
so little for it would have left them so many liberties and possibilities, felt 
themselves more and more disposed to prefer that to the traditional Church, 
the situation of the latter had become perilous. It was not, however, 
desperate. 


All this uncertainty of Christians in the Narbonensis did not come so 
much from decadence as from an overflow of religious vitality and gener¬ 
osity. 10 2 Before manifesting itself in a burst of pietist fe rvour in the different 
classes of society in the Midi, the apostolic evangelism of the Gregorian 
reformers had borne fruit in the Church. >°3 The provinces where the 
P- ac u hin g ^sies were the most widely implanted were precisely those in 
which the orthodox apostolic movement had earlier been most developed 
in the chapters of canons with a rule of life.i °4 Until the thirteenth century 
it continued to inspire in these lands, as it did in the whole of the West, 


numerous gestures of Catholic fervour. The Church, it is true, had not 
sought for the majority of the clergy absolute poverty and temporal depriva- 
tect tlTT^ ° f Pr ' Vate P ro P ert y was doubtless inevitable to pro- 
but she had ^ ^ atmosphere of violence and injustice— 

amone thel *pirit of poverty by multiplying 

among them the example of the clerks regular and of fervent monks. There 
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have been few periods in which religious foundations have been more 
numerous in the Narbonensis than the twelfth century. Side by side with 
the ancient abbeys, many of which continued to live a carefully controlled 
rule of life, there multiplied the canonical houses of Saint Rufus or of 
Premontre, the Commandcries of the military orders, the different houses 
which provided hospitality. Of the latter the hospital of the Holy Spirit in 
Montpellier, expanding at the call of Innocent, soon diffused over the whole 
of Europe the most important of the orders of this type, and was not the least 
striking . 105 One name, however, sums up better than others this Catholic 

fecundity_Citeaux, from which the Narbonensis and the neighbouring 

dioceses saw emerge a dozen great abbeys, Bclleperche, Grandselve, Eaunes, 
Boulbonne, Callers, Fcuillans, in the diocese of Toulouse; Candeil and 
Ardorel, 106 in the diocese of AI hi; Villelongue, near Carcassonne, Font- 
froide, near Narbonne, Valmagne and Franquevaux in the dioceses of Agde 
and of Nimes. 

The Cistercian abbeys were not only the centres from which Catholic 
fervour and asceticism and personal poverty radiated. The result, in part, of 
the brief appearance of St Bernard in the Albigcois, they supplied the bases 
and the effective workers for the counter-thrust of the Church, which hence¬ 
forward reserved this to them as one of their special missions. Preachers, 
model bishops, papal commissioners and legates during three-quarters 
of a century, the Cistercians were called upon without respite for the affairs 
of the faith in the Midi by the Sovereign Pontiffs. 

Similarly, it was a monk of Citeaux, Master Alain of Lille, who wrote the 
most remarkable of the first systematic critical studies of heresy at the end 
of the twelfth century, dedicated to Guillaume de Montpellier (d. i 202). 107 
This large work, well arranged, benefiting by the double light of 
exegesis and of reason, made a brilliant opening to the series of polemical 
and theological works which developed in the following half-century. Of 
these it was possible to say that they struck heresy a mortal blow, when the 
inquisition was barely inaugurated. 108 The fact was that, at the time when 
apostolic laymen turned in increasing numbers to the Catharist preachers, 
because they found a means in their theories of satisfying at little cost 
their taste for explaining everything, the same thirst for knowledge and 
understanding gave rise among the Catholics to the extraordinary develop¬ 
ment of the Schools and paved the way for the inception of the Universities. 
To bring the religion of the Catharists, which had been born of a sentimental 
recoil in the face of evil and the world, to be examined on the intellectual 
plane, was to force it to reveal the philosophical weakness of its dualism, the 
eep-rooted incoherence of this dualism and of its apostolicity, the 
gratuitousness of its rejection of the Biblical dogma of creation and o! the 
evangelical dogma of the Cross, the evil-mindedness of its radical condemna- 
tl0n I'fe a nd matter. There was, however, a dearth of theologians to 
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multiply such attacks. Moreover, it was not the lime lor arguments who,4 
negligence of the prelates and the favour of the princes towards the heretics 
seemed on the point of bringing about in the Narhonensis the comply 
success of the latter. 

It was not so much, however, that there were no bishops adequate to the 
task. Geoffrey of Beziers, Bcrcnger of Carcassonne, Navarre of Couserans, 
Garric of Comminges, Hugh of Ricz, Raymond of Uzes, were worthy 0 f 
their mission. Among the princes the Pope had certain loyal followers who 
seemed reliable—the family of Montpellier and that of Aragon. >09 In no 4( 
the marriage of Pedro de Aragon with Marie de Montpellier, which 
meant the introduction of the Catholic dynasty into the heart of the Albigeois, 
was followed by his coronation in Rome. The king took an oath of obedience 
to the Pope and of loyalty as his vassal. He had already renewed the measures 
against heresy decided upon by his father in accordance with the law of the 
Church . 110 If others joined him, if new prelates, in substitution for the 
defaulters, backed the zealous bishops, the hcrcsiarchs could be eliminated 
from the neighbourhood by the joint action of the spiritual and temporal 
authorities. 

Already the 27th canon of the Third Council of the Latcran (1179)111 
and the decisions of Verona (1184) 1,2 had clearly defined and condemned 
these heresies of the Midi, detailed the procedure for the seeking out and 
conviction of the heretics, the penalties incurred by their abettors and 
protectors, the sanctions and even the crusade that the Church could put 
into operation to oblige a Catholic prince to fulfil his obligations to 
defend the faith. Finally a decree of Innocent III himself, in 1199, 1,3 had 
set forth the fundamental motive of the combined action of the authorities 
of Christendom. Heresy fell under the ancient law of Icsc-majcstc , that is to 
say it attacked God at the same time as the principal foundation of Catholic 
society, the truth. 


The hour for such action was approaching. Linked with it were the 
campaigns against war and against the mercenaries. As far back as 1198 
nnocent had appointed legates 1 M to whom he gave the mission of reawaken¬ 
ing t le conscience of prelates and princes in the struggle against all these 
1 S °, r CrS ‘ 1S ’ however, did not prove sufficient. The heretics could indeed 
heart? ^ ^ dlS P erscd Wltl1 the collaboration of the temporal sword; 
th " convictions still had to be won over. Preaching alone could do 

principle an ^ mcasures against heresy, because it w'as their 

those who , H C ' r ‘ erm ' Pairing "=™incd the chief occupation of all 
it with clear ' h 1 ' gl ° US P roblcm ° r lllc Narhonensis at heart and viewed 
,rai ' ° f ¥* ° f ™ of S, Bernard 

led astray by sucln n i ° m com P anions had remarked —‘a province 
for a >ong time to comers Ot^T doctrines would need preaching to 
Otheis had resumed the doctrinal task from 
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time to time; but their faint trail was in turn fading swiftly. Innocent III had 
every intention that his legates should In* primarily preachers. n6 In 1203, 
he had it in mind to renew the work of St Bernard, with the help of his 
Cistercians, through a muc h more extensive mission. Providence undertook 
to send him preachers of its own choosing. 



Chapter VI 


MONTPELLIER 


O NE June evening in 1206, 1 a small company of horsemen arrived 
at the gates of Montpellier. Diego of Osma was on his way back 
from Citeaux with his religious household—the bishop himself, the 
sub-prior of his chapter and very dear companion, Dominic, a few of the 
clergy of the diocese, some Cistercian monks, the serving men. The baggage 
followed on pack animals. The suite was less magnificent than when the 
riders had left Castile nearly a year before. Perhaps, however, they were not 
sorry to have abandoned the most ostentatious part of their baggage on 
making the journey to the Curia the previous December. Along these 
roads of the south infested by Aragonese or Basque mercenaries, it was 
better not to awaken appetites for greed. The riders came down the valleys 
of the Saone and the Rhone, which they left at Beaucaire, passed through 
Nimes, then travelled close to the Mediterranean. At last they entered the 


city of the Guillem. The mighty ramparts of the town crowned a broad and 
lofty hill. It was a citadel, a place of respite and peace for Catholicism in the 
heart of a region which was becoming increasingly less loyal. 2 

A few minutes after passing through the gates, the travellers thought 
themselves back in the very places they had just left. They ran into another 
group of churchmen holding session inside the walls. 3 All Citeaux was there, 
in the person of its abbot, Arnaud Amaury, monks from Fontfroide, Peter of 
Castelnau and Maitre Raoul, and their suite .4 Rome was there too. For 
between the close of 1203 and May 1204,5 Arnaud, Peter and Raoul had been 
invested with the office of papal legates to deal with the heretics, 
carce y a month or even a week passed without some series of letters coming 
,. ri . n S tbem the instructions, counsels, encouragements of Innocent III 
v\ o watched over their legation with most assiduous care. 6 
ents, un ortunately, scarcely corresponded to the Sovereign Pontiff’s 
no^i CSpite ,! Clr S oodwd L their courage and their efforts the legates had 

they haTb * * ,7" ^ multitude of affairs in which for the past two years 

ment and frustration all" tf 7"^ ^ SUCC ° SS WaS rarC ’ disa PP oint ’ 

had at times th • ° fre< l uent - As their crowning misfortune, they 

particuS" that ROme did n0t ‘hem. This was 

which seemed to them 7 ° ""“TT ° f Archbisbo P Berenger of Narbonne 


capital importance .7 God knows the Pope was 
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der no illusion as to the greed for gain, the avarice, simonaical practices 
U n d above all the religious laxity and inertia of this prince of the Church 
who satisfied with not finding heresy in his archiepiscopal town, dis¬ 
associated himself completely from the rest of his province to the extent 
that he had not even once visited it. From their first contact with the arch¬ 
bishop, when they came to present their mandate and ask him to support 
them in their action against the heretics and to accompany them on their 
visit to the Count of Toulouse, whose temporal sword was to move hand in 
hand with their spiritual activities, the legates had sensed that nothing could 
be done in the Narbonensis so long as this egoist, this useless and scandalous 
trafficker, was at the head of the province. The Pope was entirely of the 
same opinion, and on 28th May, 1 204 had given them orders to institute 
a canonical trial with the power to depose the prelate without right of 
appeal. 8 The necessary investigations had thus been made, and the most 
detailed evidence obtained on oath; the matter seemed on the point of being 
satisfactorily concluded. Now, a few days earlier, the legates had just 
received a letter which nullified the efforts of the past two years. Berenger had 
gone to Rome. He had caught the Pope off his guard and won his indulgence. 
He was restored to favour. At the foot of the barren fig-tree, which had 
previously been pruned, Innocent still wished to hoe out the weeds and 
fertilize the ground, in a last hope that the tree would yield fruit .9 
The heretics whom the legates thought to impress by this sensational 
justice thus began once more to pour scorn on their preaching and to cast in 
their teeth with an air of triumph the deplorable example of the clergy. What 
hope could there be of reforming the heretical members of the Church in the 
Midi if the head remained corrupt ? Moreover, was it the role of the legates 
to plunge into a reform which would never be achieved, in the place of an 
archbishop who himself did not trouble about it? 10 The Pope’s ambassadors 
had already felt their courage weaken. This time the measure was full to the 
brim. Quite simply they were considering renouncing their mission. 

Diego and his companions arrived just at the right moment. Castile was 
not so very remote a land. The legates, all men from this part of the 
country, knew the bishop of Osma by repute. They knew him to be a man 
of holy life, upright and zealous for the faith . 11 His recent visit ad limina 
might have given him an insight into some intention or sentiment on the 
part of the Pope. Perhaps Diego even had some commission for the Abbot 
of Citeaux and for his two colleagues. However this might be, they begged 
him to give his opinion. In those days great importance was attached to these 
secret councils before action, in which each one must give his opinion in 
turn and thus take his share of responsibility. Counsel was not only the right 
but the duty ot the vassal to his lord, the baron vis-a-vis the king, the canon 
to his bishop, the monk to his abbot. Similarly, men took counsel ot the holy 
man of the town, ot the recluse, of the hermit, of the pilgrim met with 
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along the road. Good counsel delivered In a stranger came direct], 
from God. 

Diego and Dominic, made acquainted n ith the situation as regards heresy 
with the precise mission of the legates, with their efforts and reactions t 
the face of the decisions from Rome, came face to face with a world wit], 
which their contact for the past three years had grown continually closer, 
These two judges of men were able to assess at once the strange opposition 
between the principal actors in the scene which was described to them- 
namely, the Pope and the three Cistercians. 

Peter of Castelnau 12 was the oldest of the legates. In 1199 he had been 
associated for some time with the Cistercian, ITcre Rainier, for the affair of 
the Abbot of Saint-Guillem.” He was then a Canon Regular and archdeacon 
of Maguelonne. 14 In the papal letters he is several times given the title of 
Master, which presupposes theological learning. 1 ? An experienced canonist, 
moreover, he had just finished pleading for three years in Rome to defend 
his office, which the provost of the chapter refused to recognize. 16 He had 
finally won his case. In Rome his tenacity and his skill in canon law had won 
admiration and there had followed at once the intention of making use of 
him for the reform of the Midi. When at the turn of the year 1203 the 
archdeacon had taken the habit of the order of Citcaux at Fontfroide, 1 ? he 
had become more fitted than ever for the mission in the Narhonensis which 
the order had made illustrious. 18 He received this office without delay, in 
October or November of the same year. For five years he was primarily the 
man of Law, the law of the 27th canon of the Lateran as defined by the 
decretals. In his fearless hands, these texts were to reveal all their force. It 
was because he had succeeded in grouping together against the Count of 
Toulouse, who was recalcitrant in the matter of the heretics, the principal 
vassals of Provence, in a pact of peace which might one day become a 
crusade, that Peter of Castelnau was eventually assassinated, on the morning 
of 14th January, 1208. 10 This intransigent legate, who was effective if he 
was anything, had several times before this received threats of death. 20 

Maitre Raoul , 21 who was also a monk of Fontfroide, appointed legate the 
same day as his colleague, found himself in opposition to him as the clear 
light of truth may find itself in opposition to the constraint of a severe law. 
He was a man of great learning.22 He | ia( j b cen chosen as theologian, for he 
had taught in the Schools.23 His activity in preaching, which unlike the legal 
action of Peter of Castelnau was not set down in the charters, was none the 
less very real. We can sense that it was extensive and beneficial in its 
influence. Raoul and Raoul alone was to remain in close contact with Diego 
and St Dominic for a whole year, before his death on 9 th July, i 2 c 7 . 24 
Across seven centuries of distance this significant contact throws a fleeting 
k 1 u features of a countenance which for us are almost effaced. 
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The legate Arnaud Amaury 2S on the other hand is almost too well known. 
A former monk and Abbot of Poblct, the monastery of the kings of Aragon, 
then abbot of Grandsclvc near Toulouse before becoming Abbot of Citeaux, 
he had inspired some six hundred monasteries and tens of thousands 
of monks who anticipated both the Church and the princes in all the 
Christian enterprises of the period. Thus Arnaud might seem specially 
qualified for directing the campaign against the unbelievers of the Midi. He 
assuredly was so from the day when this campaign was transformed into a 
crusade of bloodshed. He had the virtues of the leader—the initiative, the 
uncompromising energy, the sense of organization, skill in drawing up 
reports and in keeping archives. For the task entrusted to him all that he 
lacked was perhaps certain aspects of the love of souls. A man of the lineage 
of the soldier-bishops of the feudal age, he is completely summed up by a 
phrase of the Histoirc Albigcoisc. The chateau of Minerva, under siege, was 
on the point of surrendering to the crusaders. Arnaud was entrusted with 
deciding the fate of the vanquished. As supreme leader, he could not evade 
this decision. It was painful to him not to give a free hand to the soldiers of 
the north whose taste for burnings at the stake he knew. ‘For he keenly 
desired, though as priest and monk he dared not do so, to condemn to death 
the enemies of Christ.’ 26 Regretfully, he had to leave them with their lives 
safe. Clearly, as when, plunged into the midst of the Albigensian crusade 
and moving over the whole of Spain, he led over forty thousand men to 
collaborate with the armies of Aragon, Castile and Navarre in the campaign 
of Las Navas de Tolosa which for three centuries marked the frontiers 
of Islam, 27 he was more at home in action than when directing the conversion 
of the Catharists. Attached after the event on 3 1st May, 1 204 28 to the other 
two legates that they might have at their disposal the resources and the 
authority of Citeaux, it was only after the death of his colleagues that he 
fully concerned himself with this mission. Then he truly dominated the 
history of the enterprise and orientated it towards its most radical form. 
Convinced that any religious action in the Narbonensis would be Iruitless so 
long as men like Bercnger of Narbonne or Raymond of Toulouse were left 
in peace, he resolved to remove them as quickly as possible. Sometimes he 
succeeded by legal astuteness savouring of deception towards both the Pope 
and the victims. Ambitious to extend his powers, whatever the Pope might 
say, when he became Archbishop of Narbonne, he was seen to take 
possession ol the title of the duchy and, to the general scandal, to embark 
upon a struggle with the Comte de Montfort whom he had just praised 
to the skies. To crush heresy, he could not do without using authoritative 
gestures and the terror provoked by bloodshed. 2 <> He mav or may not have 
been right on the military plane. This implacable adversary of unbelievers, 
tow ever, with whom the prosecution of the law was scarcely tempered by 
mercy, was at the opposite pole from the thoughts ot his master the Pope, 
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With whom his disagreements were multiplied almost to the point of ruptur 

Innocent was of a different temper. 3 ® It is true that he was authoritarU* 
and meticulous in applying the canons of the Church. From the very 7" 
his accession, he had indeed strengthened, by invoking the law of IZ se - ma j esti 
the legal dispositions which enabled him to compel princes as much as the 
clergy and, through them, the Christian people as a whole, to resp^ 
ecclesiastical liberties, peace and orthodoxy.-" He never forgot, however 
that the sole purpose of these powers, which he succeeded in makimj 
effective throughout his whole pontificate, was that of saving souls. As soon 
as this objective seemed to him achieved, he was ready to stay the course of 
justice and to relax the penalties which he had inflicted upon the culpritsi n 
conformity with the law. This was perhaps a political weakness, and the 
cause of a continual hesitation which baffled his lay and even his ecclesiastical 
collaborators, but it was a pastoral attitude in every sense of the word. 
For him, penalties served not so much to punish as to cure. 

That was what he demanded of his missionaries.-" In dealing with the 
heterodox they were never to forget that they were attacking men capable 
of conversion, or the weak whom shortcomings or scandals had perhaps led. 
There were good men among them, whose practices, though not customary 
in the Church, were nothing but edifying and should bring forth greater fruit 
in the Catholic order of things. He was told of certain of the faithful in Metz 
who met in secret groups, were hostile to the Church, and claimed to draw 
their religion from a direct reading of the Gospel. He did not like this 
contempt for Christian unity, this taste for secret meetings or this preaching 
without a mandate. He recognized explicitly, however, that the eagerness 
to read and understand the Holy Scriptures was worthy of nothing but praise. 
‘It is not right’, he said, ‘to weaken the religion of the simple.’" It took 
more than twelve years and innumerable investigations for Innocent to 
decide to deal severely with schismatics who had avowed themselves to be 
such .34 l n Lombardy certain weavers, rather similar to the evangelicals of 
Metz and the poor men of Lyons, were leading a kind of religious life that 
was unorthodox, but poor, pious and edifying. The Pope laboured so 
devotedly that despite the prelates of Lombardy who were more than 
suspicious, despite even his predecessors who had contented themselves with 
excommunicating these ‘Humiliati’, he succeeded in bringing back these 
apostolic communities into the unity of the Church, under a very original 
form. 3 s He would soon be seen, in 1208, and again in 1210, reconciling 
out and out Waldenses and putting their effective evangelism at the service 
of orthodoxy against the Catharists .36 


Thus in the mission that he had entrusted in that part of the world to his 
two, then to his three legates, the Pope attributed major importance to 
preac ling. This point merits a careful examination for it is sometimes mis¬ 
construed. Innocent had defined the original and chief mission of the legates 
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. the stereotyped formula: ad extirpandam haereticam pravitatem ,37 ‘ to 
extirpate erring heresy’. The words did not specify an administrative and 
legal mission alone, as we should be inclined to think if we confined ourselves 
to analysing them in the light of the dispositions of contemporary (canon) 
Law. The letters and instructions of the Pope, as well as the practice of the 
legates were proof that the task was infinitely more complex. Here as in 
many other points, the real depth and quality of the medieval Church can 
only be discerned in the light of patristic tradition. 

St Augustine, in the course of his thirty-four years of pastoral struggle 
against the Donatists, had progressively adjusted the procedure of the Latin 
Church for bringing back dissidents, or at least for diminishing the harm 
they did .38 Such procedure comprised four terms: argument, warning, 
excommunication, temporal penalties. For a long time he had thought he 
could limit himself to the first step, which corresponded so well with that 
liberty of the faith of which, together with the whole body of tradition, he 
never ceased to remind men. All he asked of the good will of the prince was to 
facilitate the colloquies of the Catholics with their adversaries. He was, 
however, obliged to recognize that the patient explanation of the faith even 
supported by the heart and genius of a saint, was not adequate. Preaching 
had to become more insistent: exhortation, reproaches, entreaties, fraternal 
threats transformed it into a warning, in accordance with the forms envisaged 
by the Gospel. If the unbelievers remained adamant, it was then necessary to 
decide to separate them from the flock by pronouncing an anathema, as the 
apostles had done; for a heretic known to be such is less dangerous for the 
other faithful than a bad Catholic. After further hesitation, St Augustine had 
equally accepted the support of the imperial legislation against the heretics, 
with the exception of the death penalty. With a certain number, fear of 
temporal sanctions was the final means of making converts of those on 
whom the word of faith had had no effect. 

Preaching, admonition, reconciliation or excommunication, sanctions, 
such were still the four stages of the operations against heresy which St 
Bernard recommended to those who wrote to him, or that he distinguished 
in his sermons ;39 they were the stages that he in turn practised in 114$, 
against the Albigensians; those he transmitted to his successors and sons, the 
Cistercian missionaries of the Narbonensis. ‘It is certainly not by arms but 
by arguments that heretics must be won’, that is, ‘convinced and converted’. 
The faith is transmitted by persuasion and not by constraint.’ If the un¬ 
believers, however, would not allow themselves to be converted ‘after one, 
two and even three warnings’, they must be separated from the community 
and henceforth avoided’. Finally, if they persisted in their obstinacy and 
became a danger for the whole flock, it was best to ‘put them to flight’, 
expelling them through the secular arm. 40 Between the lines of the 
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documents, which unfortunately give few details, we can find traces of* 
application of this procedure in the later campaign against the Catharifc 
It was so firmly inscribed in tradition that it can still be found, clearly 
discernible, in the succession of the acts of the Inquisition from the thirteenth 
century onwards. 41 

It cannot, however, always be recognized at first glance in the pattern of 
the Narbonensis mission from 1203 onwards. This is because the special 
circumstances of the Midi constrained the legates and the Pope to engage j n 
secondary and collateral actions which, in the documents which have come 
down to us, often occupy the foreground of the picture. Ill-will on the part 
of the secular arm made the fourth stage ol the procedure, namely, the 
expulsion of hardened heretics, impossible. Thus, to bend the lay princesto 
the will of the Church, a series of enterprises, ol which the crusade con¬ 
stituted the supreme resource, was necessary. * 2 Prom the very beginning, 
Innocent III had sketched out this collateral action, of which Peter de Castelnau 
was the principal agent.43 The grave defection ol a section of the prelates 
of the Midi, who did not of themselves take the initiative of action against 
the heretics, did not collaborate with the legates’ effort, or even frustrated 
it completely by the bad example of their lives, induced Innocent moreover 
from 31st May, 1204 onwards, to give the three Cistercians secondary 
missions which involved them in numerous judicial actions of correction or 
deposition. 44 Independently of the very extensive powers which he finally 
granted them on this point ,45 he insisted on renewing these pow ers for them 
in a special w ay in each particular case. Such commissions became multiplied 
during the course of the year 1205. 46 They formed the theme of the 
majority of Innocent’s letters. To some extent they absorbed the energy of 
the legates. Such commissions, however, never took priority of place over 
the primordial mission the legates had received, namely, direct action 
against the heretics. Finally, among the measures which this main mission 
had at its disposal—preaching, admonition, reconciliation or excommunica¬ 
tion—Innocent, as was natural, though his insistence was remarkable, 
wished that preaching and conversion should have pride of place in all 
circumstances. 

When in his correspondence the Pope summed up in a brief phrase the 
ministry of his legates, he spoke of ‘going to convey the word ol the Lord , 47 
of ‘consecrating oneself to the ministry of the word and of doctrinal teach¬ 
ing .48 If one of the legates was losing courage, he gave him fresh heart by 
renewing his formal order to him to ‘carry out from his heart his own 
ministry, his office as evangelist, insisting in season and out of season, by his 
arguments, entreaties, reproaches, in all patience and clearness of doctrine 
and in the circumstance this order was all the more significant since it was 
addressed to Peter of Castelnau, the jurist. 

If the Cistercian legates were tempted to overstep the limits of their 
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reforming action vis-a-vis the clergy. Innocent brought them firmly back to 
their essential task, for it was not fitting, he said, to leave aside a task of 
‘ineluctable necessity’, to avoid an obstacle which after all could be borne 
with. 50 Finally he even took care to indicate the spirit of this action. At the 
end of an important letter in which he had meticulously set down the duties 
and powers of his representatives, he added as a post-scriptum: ‘We will and 
exhort you to proceed in such a way that the simplicity of your attitude is 
clear to the eyes of all, closes the mouth of the ignorant as it does that of 
people without common sense, and that nothing should appear either in your 
acts or words in which even a heretic could find room for criticism’. 5 « Here 
again was that desire ‘not to extinguish the smoking flax’ that the Pope 
had formerly displayed in regard to the evangelicals of Metz. 

However, to give this preaching an even wider scope, on 29th January, 
1204 the Pope sent a series of letters to the Abbot of Citeaux, to the Abbot 
of Valmagne, to Maitre Raoul of Narbonne, so that they might put their own 
preaching or that of certain of their sons at the legates’ disposal .52 At the 
same time he wrote to all the prelates, abbots, priors and other dignitaries 
of the Narbonensis to second the action of these preachers.S 3 A few years 
later these letters produced undoubted fruit. The Cistercian mission would 
then fully merit the name of ‘the preaching of the Narbonensis’, the legates 
and their collaborators that of ‘preachers against the heretics’, which people 
gave them or which they gave themselves in documents of all kinds.54 

From the beginning they deserved these names in principle. We know 
nothing of the detail of the intervention of the legates at Toulouse in 
December 1203 ;SS we know that at Beziers they could not exercise any kind 
of activity, through the ill will of both the bishops and the consuls.56 At 
Carcassonne, however, in February 1 204, the good dispositions of the king, 
Pedro de Aragon, who held the title of Count of Carcassonne, enabled them 
to introduce action against heresy.57 By order of the king, one day the 
Waldenses were invited, another day the Catharists. The bishop, the legates 
and certain other clerics represented the Catholic Church. The account of 
the proceedings, drawn up by Pedro de Aragon, laid the emphasis on the 
legal summing up. He allows us, however, to catch a glimpse of the public 
dispute which had preceded it. Before a jury composed of Pedro de Aragon, 
thirteen Catholics and thirteen Catharists, Bernard de Simone, ‘bisbe’ of 
Carcassonne, replied by explanations which were at first vague and contused 
to the doctrinal questions which were put to him. Pressed with questions he 
ended by replying more definitely in the Catharist sense. The legates took 
these explanations point by point, and showed the incompatibility ot these 
doctrines with the Catholic faith which they developed with the help oi the 
words of the New Testament. The disputation was prolonged throughout the 
whole day. The next day the king and his assessors made a tormal declaration 
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of the heresy of the Catharists. There the action against the heretics rested 
It had brought the heresy clearly to light; neither temporal sanction nor 
even excommunication was pronounced. The power of the King of 
over Carcassonne was purely nominal.s» The only one who governed 
actual fact was the Viscount Raymond-Roger. 

We have no knowledge as to whether the crowd which, here as elsewhere 
was present at the disputation in which it displayed the liveliest interest 
was impressed by this exposition of Catholic doctrine from New Testament 
sources in opposition to the tenets of the Catharists. Given the general 
atmosphere, conversions can have been but few . This was frequently the case 
It w'as in point of fact in their principal mission, namely that of doctrine 
that the legates experienced the deepest of their disappointments. This was 
what they confided to Diego and Dominic in the secret meeting at 
Montpellier. At the end of their two and a half years’ work, ‘they had 
obtained nothing or almost nothing by their preaching among the heretics’.*? 
And immediately there came once more the excuse, or rather the inevitable 
accusation—‘through our own fault’ or rather ‘through the fault of the 
clergy’, for it is difficult not to look for the explanation of the failure of the 
Christians in the lapses of those responsible. The heretics themselves 
suggested this explanation. ‘Each time the legates wanted to preach to them, 
they were greeted with the objection of the bad conduct of the clergy.’ 
Now ‘if they wanted thus to reform the life of the clergy, it was clearly 
essential for them to interrupt their preaching ’. 60 The situation seemed to 
be a deadlock, a genuine case of ‘perplexity’, to use the word of the 
moralists of the time, a situation wherein no matter which alternative he 
may choose, man has the certainty of failing in his task. 

The depth or shallowness of a man’s personality is revealed in situations of 
this type. Diego’s reply show's the quality of his apostolic mind and the 
realism of his understanding of the obstacles. More than ever was it essential 
to continue their preaching. For that every other measure must be left 
aside . 61 That alone, in fact, was indispensable, and it would be adequate. 
When one had used up one’s strength in reforming the clergy, even sup¬ 
posing one succeeded, one would not really even have touched the fringe of 
the conversion of souls. Moreover, it was perhaps an illusion to attach such 
importance to the lapses of the clergy in regard to the canonical ideal. 
Diego and his sub-prior were beginning to know the Albigensian heretics. 
The legates had once more explained their way of living, of preaching, of 
winning souls, but the heretics’ demands in regard to the trustees of the 
word of God were radical in quite a different sense from those of the most 
rigorous Catholic reform. Henricians, Catharists and Waldenses were in 
agreement m recognizing as an authentic preacher of the Gospel only him 
who lived according to the rules which they discovered in the Gospel. 
W ioever practised the manner of life of the apostles was authorized to 
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convey their message. Whosoever did not do so had no right at all to a 
hearing. Now, according to their conceptions, to live like the apostles was 
to 00 on foot, two by two, in great humility, without carrying on one’s 
person gold, silver, or money, without possessing anything in the world, or 
expecting one’s daily bread from any source but the charity of the popula¬ 
tions: it was, in a word, to become a beggar. Naturally, these demands 
were inacceptable on a universal plane. They were not compatible with the 
long-standing experience of Christendom and distorted the distinction 
between precept and counsel. But, once this had been said, everything had 
not been said. Something remained to be done that was perfectly possible. 
Men were free to take these demands upon themselves, free to adopt that 
particular manner of preaching. 

This fervent canon, this bishop and former canon, had for long been 
meditating on the ideal of the apostolic life and had even been living it in 
many respects. It was sufficient for them to develop it on an itinerant plane. 
Why should the dissidents have the monopoly of such a way of life ? There 
was one point on which the Catholics were closer to the apostolic pattern 
than the heretics: the mission of the Church. To preach because of their 
mission, to preach in a unique way and with more intensity than ever, 
joining the example to the word after the pattern of the good Master, on 
foot, without gold or silver, in perfect imitation of the method of the 
apostles, 62 such was Diego’s advice. 

The legates were disconcerted. ‘They did not want of their own accord 
to adopt a method of action which savoured too much of novelty.’ This 
word, indeed, from their lips was pejorative. They might have remembered 
the apostolic life of the papal legate whom St Bernard had held up as an 
example. 6 3 We must not, however, under-estimate the lawfulness of their 
doubts. Clearly they had never imagined the possibility of preaching in 
this way. As the Pope’s legates, representing the supreme authority of 
Christian Europe, they had up to the present endeavoured to emphasize the 
fact by their attitude, their equipment, their escort, indispensable in these 
parts and moreover a moderate one for the circumstances, and even by their 
authoritative word. The letters of the Pope showed clearly enough the 
Church’s sorrow over the contempt in which the spiritual sword was held 
in these parts because it was unsupported by the temporal sword. 6 + Was it 
necessary to increase this contempt by mendicancy ? That a priest, even more 
that a prelate, should beg his bread from door to door would be an occasion 
of shame for the clergy and for Christian society. 6 $ Moreover, it was a 
thing particularly repugnant to Cistercians. 66 Lastly and most important of 
a M, if they agreed to link their preaching with such behaviour, this might be 
tantamount to countenancing and thereby spreading the principal error o! 
t e heretics—namely, the absolute interdependence they maintained 
e tween pastoral activity in general and mendicant apostolic life. 
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Thcv thus received Diego’s advice with consternation. In the deadlo 
which they had just admitted, however, it unexpectedly opened a door] 
the inmost heart of the monks ol 1 ontlroidc it stirred a courageous respo^ 
and a hope which could not fail to he impressive to anyone who realized 
their situation. Stoop to beg ? Why not! With a touch of irony they turned 
to the Bishop of Osma, and gave their answ er: ‘If some person of real moral 
authority was willing first to show them the example by preaching i n ^ 
wav, they would very willingly follow him.’ 6 ? 

Diego, being impetuous, was always ready, lie offered himself. Full of 
divine inspiration, he immediately organized the return of the rest of his 
household to Osma and disposed of all his means ol travel—horses, baggage 
and other objects of equipment. He also dismissed his clergy and kept with 
him only a single companion, Dominic. 68 

Naturally Dominic was ready. He listened. I he entire initiative was his 
bishop’s. With all his heart, however, he approved and made it his own. 
No document has preserved the direct echo ol his reactions for us. Facts, 
however, are more eloquent than w ords. In the course of ten years of close 
companionship, at Osma as in Toulouse, in Denmark as in Rome, he had 
shared the bishop’s daily life, his prayer, his labours and his apostolic 
projects. When his own trail had separated itself for a time from the deep 
furrow carved out by the bishop, as in the incident of the innkeeper of 
Toulouse, the profound identity of inspiration had only appeared more clearly. 
Then the two trails had again become indistinguishable. They were to 
continue thus, interlinked, almost inseparable, until Diego’s death. Then 
Dominic w'as to press more heavily on the handles of the plough, yet without 
modifying the course of the furrow'. It w'as no longer the time for the some¬ 
what disorderly outburst of generous enterprises, or even for the resumption 
of the common plans of former days. The mission in the north-east of 
Europe would remain in the saint’s heart as a hope loved, cherished, but 
never fulfilled. One single purpose w'ould henceforth count in his activity 
upon earth—to be a preacher ot apostolic life, to provide the Church in the 
Narbonensis, to provide the Church as a whole, with good labourers for the 
word of God, imitators of those whom Christ had sent two by tw'o before 
his face, capable of corresponding by their words and example to what was 
expected of them, or rather, to the true needs of the soul of their neigh¬ 
bours . 6 9 When at the moment of his death, Dominic was to leave in the 
Church an army of preachers already superior in numbers to those of the 
heretical preachers whom he had formerly met on the lands of the Count of 
Toulouse, he would but have realized, in a measure of fulness at that time 
scarcely conceivable, the idea glimpsed in embryo when he was with Diego 
ontpellier. His contemporaries were not mistaken. Dominic had dis- 
■ . Cre 1 C *^ ea Order of Preachers by sharing from the depths of his 

ng "> *■* decision of his bishop , 1t ibis memorable encounter. ‘And this 
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was the seed that produced the institution of the Preachers. I have heard it 
firmed by the first brethren who were with the blessed Dominic in these 
rts ’70 Stephen of Bourbon was not the only one to speak in this way.7i 
Seven centuries later there is nothing different that can be said. Yet what a 
there was still to travel in order to arrive at this institution or 


long way - 

even to imagine it in its full reality. 


Each one then reacted according to his temperament and his possibilities. 
The organizer, Arnaud Amaury, was preparing to preside over the general 
chapter of his order, which was to assemble from 13 th September onwards. 
He would thus be separated from his companions. Earlier the Pope had 
asked him to provide the first two legates with Cistercian preachers. He had 
reminded him of the request when he appointed him third legate .72 Arnaud 
had it in mind to comply with this request and to bring back with him after 
the chapter some of the abbots whom he had met at that world-wide 
gathering. He would take them as his collaborators in the preaching mission 
which had been enjoined upon him.73 

Peter and Raoul, on the other hand, were ready to leave at once. They, 
too, sent back their escort, their horses, their baggage. They kept only the 
books necessary for the chanting of the liturgical hours, for theological study 
and for the immediate preparation of the disputes that they were planning 
to counter.74 The little band was formed. It began by giving itself a 
leader—the Bishop of Osma himself, who for the future directed the 
affair.75 They set oft’ on foot, bare-foot even, claims one chronicler,76 who if 
somewhat later in date is usually well informed. No charges or expenses; 
they had taken no money with them. Thus these important legates, this 
bishop, this sub-prior, and doubtless a few monks or clerics in addition, 
were now begging their bread from door to door.77 Today w'e should find 
the scene an unusual one. At that time, in those parts, people were even 
more astonished. This w'as indeed the voluntary poverty, the humility of the 
preaching of the Gospel. Jordan notes that from then onwards Dominic no 
longer bore the title of sub-prior but was called simply Brother Dominic . 7S 

It is understandable that several historians, in order to explain such a 
great change in the psychology of the legates, and especially in that of the 
Abbot of Citeaux, should have suspected the intervention of some higher 
authority supporting the Bishop of Osma—that of Innocent III himself. 79 
Certainly if the Pope had asked the bishop on his return to Spain to convey 
verbally to his legates in the Narbonensis certain counsels requiring too much 
tact to be entrusted to writing, many mysterious details to which attention 
has been called in passing would at once become clear . 80 The journey to 
Citeaux, the symbolical taking of the habit, the meeting at Montpellier, the 
is op s participation in the council of the legates would be explained; and 
* e harmony between Diego’s inspiration and that of the Pope himself, the 
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eagerness to preach belorc all else, with intensity and without all 0 W i n 
themselves to be turned aside by anything else, the carefulness not to ^ 
deceived, not to allow anything of the authentic values the heretics possess^ 
to be lost, the anxiety to respond with tact to requests, requests unbalanced 
but legitimate in principle—all this would be understandable. 

In this case only one gesture would have been unexpected—Diego’s 
decision, at the instigation of the legates, to suspend his return to Castile 
for a time and to share in the enterprise of apostolic preaching, a spontaneous 
gesture, quite after the manner of the bishop. In the outburst of his charity, 
at the challenge of circumstances, Diego was prompt to give expression to 
the living impulses of the Spirit . 81 

This indeed caused a curious legal imbroglio. A bishop neglecting his 
diocese, was preaching without a mandate, in a foreign land, unbeknown 
to his archbishop, and was allowing himself to be constituted the ‘guideand 
leader’ of two pontifical legates in the very sphere of their mission. Finally, 
to crown the anomaly, he was making them adopt a way of life notably 
under suspicion in the Church at this time and in this province. 

Obviously the legates could take as a guide anyone they thought right; 
but had they, on the other hand, the power to confer a mandate upon 
preachers whom they had met casually? Perhaps it might be legitimate as a 
provisional measure . 82 This was sufficient for the initial stages, and at the 
beginning the bishop doubtless did not know himself that his collaboration 
in the apostolic work would be relatively long. As the experiment continued, 
Maitre Raoul preferred to refer to the Pope. It is, moreover, possible that 
at this date the chapter of Citcaux expressly requested him to obtain 
Innocent’s confirmation of the apostolic method thought out by Diego . 83 
The reply left Rome on 17 th November . 84 In somewhat over-stylized 
Biblical language, it covered both the method and the preaching of the 
Castilians and their Cistercian collaborators whom Arnaud had gone to seek. 


We are informed, said the Pope, that the number of apostates in the Narbonensis 
province has multiplied to such an extent that, through the defection of the 
temporal sword, the spiritual sword has become an object of contempt ... and 
that, to reclaim in the measure possible those who are already lying in the prison 
of their blindness, no one is rising up as a rampart to protect the house of the 
Lord, no one has the courage to mount the breaches (Hz. XIII, 5). It is true that 
this news . . . coming to the cars of a few religious, has stirred their courage, 
an as urged them to turn against the heretics the streams of their learning and 
to distribute their waters in public places (Prov. V, .6) in the fervour of the 
,P ^ ia%3n g received no mandate from anyone soever (Rom. X, 15)* 

ave not a red to assume the office of preacher on their own authority, in order 
rN ° vvf C ^ 0t ^ at ^ an an ^ Abiram whom the earth swallowed up ali' e 
. Um ’ . ’ 32 and Deut - XI - 6 )- So much so that finally there is found no one 

WeT f n 7 Se ° f G ° d bcf ° rC thc l )co l^ "ho wander adrift. . . . 

ere ore ordain and prescribe by this apostolic letter that in your discretion 
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OU take proved men, apt to fulfil the office which we reserve to them, and 
determined, in imitating the poverty of Christ who was himself a poor man, to 
approach the humble in lowly garb, but with the fervour of the Spirit, and that 
ou enjoin upon them in remission of their sins to go among the heretics without 
delay, so that through the example of their action and the doctrine they preach, 
they recall them so completely from error, if the Lord deigns to grant this . . . 
that they may have the joy of one day possessing that which the Gospel saying 
justifies them in hoping for—‘Do not be afraid you, my little flock, your Father 
is determined to give you his Kingdom. (Luke XII, 32). . . 

Innocent was far away. He was perhaps under a certain illusion about 
Diego’s scruples. At this time the bishop had already been preaching against 
the Albigenses for nearly six months with Maitre Raoul and Brother 
Dominic. 

Hardly indeed had he taken his decision and sent back his baggage to 
Osma than he left Montpellier accompanied by the two legates and his 
companion. The Guillem territory had no need of their services, nor had 
the diocese of Maguelonne. They moved quickly towards Beziers, travelling 
along the ancient Domitian Way. After half a day’s march they passed into 
the diocese of Agde; at the day’s close they were already entering that of 
Beziers. From now onwards they were in the midst of completely heretical 
territory. The extensive overlordship into which they entered belonged to 
Etienne de Servian, one of the principal vassals of the viscounty of Beziers- 
Carcassonne. 85 Etienne was a convinced ‘believer’ and a great protector of 
the Catharists. 86 He had thrown his lands open to all the heresiarchs who 
wished to come there and received them in his castles, where he defended 
and maintained them, allowing them to preach and argue in public and even 
to keep schools. He thus harboured a whole series of famous preachers, in 
particular Bernard de Simone, ‘bisbe’ of Carcassonne, 87 Baudouin and above 
all Thierry de Nevers. 88 The latter was assuredly one of the most dangerous 
propagandists of the sect. Originating from France and of noble origin he 
had for long, under his real name of William, been a canon of Nevers and, 
according to all appearances, also archdeacon of that diocese. Implicated at 
the same time as several of his friends, members of the upper clergy, in the 
heresy trials at Charite-sur-Loire from 1198 onwards, he had seen his uncle, 
the Chevalier Evrard de Chateauneuf, the trusted friend of the Counts of 
Auxerre and Nevers, condemned and burned in Paris in 1201. He had then 
thrown off the mask, changed his name and taken flight. Like so many 
others, it was in the Narbonensis that he sought refuge. There he was held 
in special honour, because he was more brilliant than the others and because 
they were proud of having as their coreligionist and apologist a former 
cleric from that country of France from which a stream of learning was 
flowing at that particular time. 8 ? 
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Scarcely had they arrived in the township of Servian, at the end of | 
or the beginning of )u\y™ than the preachers of the faith succeeded^ 
organizing^a public debate under the presidency of the lord of the p]^ 

An exposition by the Catholic preachers, with a counter-exposition by t fi e 
heresiarchs Baudouin and Thierry and the succeeding controversial dispuj 
followed its course of development during the week')' amid a plentiful supply 
of texts from the New Testament. The population attended, in ^ 
excitement. Feeling soon ran high. The bishop seemed to have things all his 
own way. When he had forced Thierry de Nevers to follow him to his final 
conclusion, the atmosphere was tense almost to the point of hurling insults 
The same Thierry who one day when at the end of his arguments was heard 
to repeat in a rage: ‘The prostitute’—lie meant the Church—‘has held 
me for a long time, she shall have me no longer,’')- now hurled brusquely 
in Diego’s face the insult ‘I know not of what spirit thou art. It is in the 
spirit of Elias that thou art come.’ To which the bishop retorted: ‘Perhaps 
in the spirit of Elias; but thou in the spirit of Antichrist.’93 Thierry wanted 
to startle his Catharist believers by denouncing in Diego a reincarnation of 
John the Baptist, in their eyes one of the worst henchmen of the god of evil, 
the god of the Old Testament .94 The hour had come for interjections, 
warnings, threats and entreaties. The people were visibly impressed. They 
were ready, we are told, to return to the way of salvation in a body, and 
were already beginning to detest the heresiarchs who had led them astray, 
and were desirous of expelling them. On similar occasions the crowd had 
lighted the fires despite the opposition of the clergy .95 All now depended 
on the attitude of the lord of the place, Etienne de Servian. He made no 
move. The heresiarchs were living in his house and had his friendship, for 
he shared their belief. Despite the success of the preaching, the Catholic 
cause was again compromised. It seemed certain that, following the 
departure of the preachers, the heresiarchs, protected by the temporal 
authority, would soon have won back all their influence over this fickle 
population. Nevertheless, when the small band of legates went on their way 
again, the crowd went with them in procession. It accompanied them for 
nearly a league, that is, almost to the gates of Beziers. For a long time 
already the disquieting city had been in sight, its towers and belfries standing 
high up on its rocky promontory, in the loop of the Orb. 

In view of their intentions the missionaries needed a certain courage to 
enter the city. Beziers, the most revolutionary of the communes of the 
Midi the one most devoted to heresy, was also the one most given to 
bloodshed. On 15th October, ,167, the townsmen had assaulted their own 
lord, Viscount Raymond Trencavel in the church of the Madeleine; there 
they had killed him, with the same blow breaking the jaw of the bishop 
w o was struggling to defend him.96 H ver since, the town had remained in J 
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state of ferment anti as far removed as possible from orthodoxy. A rough 
list drawn up by the bishop in 1209, before the advent of the crusade, 
enumerated more than two hundred notable families who were heretics .97 
Some pushed their hatred of the Church as far as aggression and sacrilege.®8 
The viscount and his guardian, Bernard de Saissac, despite formal and recent 
promises, did nothing to stop them.®* Thus, when at the beginning of their 
office as legates, Peter and Raoul had presented themselves before the bishop 
of the place, Guillaume dc Roquessel, to beg him to go and find the consuls 
and summon them to abjure heresy and for the future to support the Church, 
he had refused, and had even prevented the legates from taking such action 
themselves. 100 This had not saved him. A year later, suspended by the Pope, 
he was assassinated ‘by the treachery of his own people’. I0 * 

The preachings and disputations began again at Beziers in the same way as 
at Servian. The contest must have been even sharper. It lasted for a fortnight. 
The heretics were more numerous, the population was more genuinely 
favourable to them, and in view of the importance of the city, the Catholics, 
too, were more relentless. People were soon afraid of some untoward 
happening. The violence and harshness in legal procedure of Peter of 
Castelnau particularly roused the hatred of his adversaries. Diego and Raoul 
feared he would be assassinated. They advised him to separate from them 
for a time. 102 Peter accordingly did so. In the middle of that month of July 
he had just received a fresh mission from the Pope. 105 It was not until five 
or six months later that he rejoined the group of preachers. The apostolic 
character of the preaching undoubtedly gained from this. 

It did not however obtain the same success as in Servian. Put to confusion, 
the unbelievers remained none the less convinced. Only the Catholics of the 
town, not very numerous, we are told, were strengthened in their faith. l0 + 
Diego, Raoul and Dominic then left Beziers and resumed their journey 
following the Domitian Way. 

All along their route both villages and castles were deeply affected by heresy. 
A few years later, at the announcement of the arrival of the crusaders and of 
the taking of Beziers, all the inhabitants of the region left. 105 The preachers, 
however, did not want to stop on the way. They went direct to the principal 
centre, Carcassonne. The city stood out then, just as we see it today, on the 
crown of its high hill, not far away from the Aude. Its principal wall, 
liberally adorned with towers, the strong castle of the viscount, the two 
concentric outer bastions each girded with its w r alls and moat, 106 gave it a 
formidable aspect. It w as a true stronghold of heresy, for its townsmen w r ere 
known as ‘the worst heretics and sinners before God’. 107 The traces ot the 
apostolate of Peter and Raoul had quickly been obliterated. Bishop Berenger, 
however, 108 continued to expend all his energies against the unbelievers and 
his fiuitless preachings became increasingly violent. Beside themselves but 
n ot converted, his lellow-townsmen soon drove him horn the city (mid 
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, J07 ) by herald's proclamation forbidding the people to have any dea| in 
with him in future, or to buy from or sell anything to him or those of hit 
household. 

•You will not listen to me’ (the bishop thundered). ‘Believe me, I shall raise such 
a clamour against you that men will come from the farthest confines of the world 
to destroy this shameful town. You can be certain that the walls of this city, W cr e 
they of iron and raised as high as heaven, will not be able to protect you against 
the deserved vengeance that the most just Judge will visit upon your incredulity 
and your malice’. 109 

The band of legates had nothing of this threatening aspect, especially since 
Peter of Castelnau had left them. They devoted themselves for a week to 
preaching and disputations. Then they went on their way again. 


The chronicler, Pierre des Vaux-dc-Cernai, whose account is an invaluable 
source because he vvas in direct contact with the majority of the actors in 
this story and had access to reports and archives of the Narbonensis mission 
which the legate Arnaud Amaury 110 kept with great care, has not thought it 
worth continuing to follow the journey, which was prolonged, step by step. 1 " 
We know, however, from another chronicle that one of the first halts after 


Carcassonne was made quite near Toulouse . 112 The intention of this first 
part of the expedition was clear—to reach the capital of the county as 
quickly as possible. Beziers, Carcassonne, Toulouse, in this way the chief 
centres of heresy which significantly coincided with the political centres of 
the land, the capital cities of the Saint-Gilles and the Trcncavels, would have 
been dealt with. They w'ould then turn back and by a zig-zag march make 
the round of the villages and fortified townships to sow the truth of the 
Gospel everywhere, while disputing with the heterodox . 1 

Each one of the localities in the Toulouse region, in the Lauragais or the 
Razes had its own history in the sect, often a long-standing one inscribed 
within the situation of their beliefs as much as in the memory of men. 
Lavaur, for instance, which the missionaries must have visited about this 


time ,”4 had been the subject of a siege in 1181 by a holy army recently 
eviedby Cardinal Pietro d Albano, former Abbot of Clairvaux and pontifical 
Tvf te ff IS ™ S thC firSt a PP lication of the canon of the Lateran. 
he effect of it had not been lasting. Neither was the effect of the preaching 
corn P anion decisive. In 1 211, a second siege was to end in a 
massacre of Catharist knights. 11 6 At Verfeil, the last stage before Toulouse, the 
after rece P t,on g iven to St Bernard was still in men’s minds a century 
nd of „r en ^ *"• in thc d ‘urch, he had tried to speak of the heresy 

T/ i" ^ r hodtks ' ,he ™ ° r thc pUce had 

hundred kniobt • 1 1UIX1 a ^ cr ^'m. There were then more than one 

^X":«VT-t ,,er '“ r<1 1 “ d <»“ “> public square 

P “ *° "’<= humble folk; but bis adversaries began to cry 
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and slam their doors with such violence that Bernard, shaking the dust 
off his feet, had departed, cursing the town—‘Green leaf ( Ver(te)feuille) 
° v God wither you.’ Many thought in the years to come that the later 
misfortunes of this brilliant company of knights were due in part to a saint’s 
curse They listened with more readiness to Diego who defended the 
ality of the divinity and humanity of Christ. Once more he revealed 
[he theological naivety of his adversaries Pons Jourdain, Arre Arrufat and 
other heresiarchs . 119 

Such was the drama of the Albigeois—the doctrinal poverty of the 
Catharists and the strength of the influence of their personal attitude, which 
was austere and apostolic. This would be clearly seen in the single disputa¬ 
tion that the documents make known to us in some detail, the one in which 
for the first time, the figure of Dominic comes into view, the dispute of 
Montreal. 
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B ETWEEN the Mediterranean and the wide valley drained by the 
Garonne as far as the Atlantic, the plain of the I auragais offers easy 
passage. The highest point, two or three miles beyond Castelnaudary, 
is less than 600 feethigh. To the west, a long and shallow river* flows 
down in the direction of Toulouse. On the east two other rivers* fl ow 
towards Carcassonne, where, joining the Aude, they move slowly down until 
they disappear in the blue waters of the sea by Narbonne On both sides of 
the fringe of the Lauragais, however, the hills soon begin to mass together 
and rise into clumps. To the north there is the Montugne Noire, with its 
4,000 feet, on the edge of the Cevennes. The torrents hollow out in it deep 
ravines, the edges of which are crowned with castles like eagles’ nests. To 
the south are the successive tiers of the first plateaux, of the Petites Pyrenees 
and the Corbieres, which form a step-ladder to the high peaks which some¬ 
times rise to 10,000 feet. 

This route has been a highway for men to travel along since prehistoric 
times, when the final retreat of the sea first opened the corridor of the river 
valley to the flow' of the streams of humanity. There the Romans established 
a lateral branch of the Domitian Way. Later the waterway of the Canal du 
Midi and the track of the railway w'ould pass that way. Prom the beginning 
Toulouse at one end, Carcassonne at the other, formed as it were the bolts 


of this indispensable corridor. The political axis of the region w r as thus set in 
a determined pattern, at the same time as the economic axis. In the twelfth 
century the intensive travelling to and fro of reformers, merchants, pilgrims, 
crusaders or preachers, promoters in their diff erent ways of spiritual innova¬ 
tions, made this route equally a religious axis. At the beginning of the 
thirteenth century the Toulouse-Carcassonne axis was one of heresy. Since 
1206 the Catholic missionaries had been able to do nothing more than travel 
S ow y through this section of the country, multiplying their deep incursions 

into the secondary valleys. 

A series of strong castles and fortified townships on the southern edge of 
, e ffi C ° i r ;; COr com ™ an <kd the plain or controlled the ways of access to a 
Count iT T. “ thC f °°‘ 0, the p y—s-RaxPs, thu Pays do Sault, the 

Panjeaux andMon,rid' Mth T nSl ’ i P S ' g'oup—La U . oc-lc-Gra"^ 

• At the beginning ol 1207, the missionaries seemed 
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become more centred on these townships and not to move far from their 
t0 jghbourhood. This was because they were now in the very heart of the 
Catharist heresy. 


The castle of Laurac, 3 the former capital of the Lauragais, was the outpost 
fortress of the Trencavel and the centre of their power in the direction of 
Toulouse. The powerful family which held it had been completely Catharist 
for three generations. The grandmother, Blanche, was still living. A series 
of documents describe her activities between 1200 and 1210. She was 
then formally garbed as a heretic and directed a community of Perfect women 
in the place. She had founded similar communities in different localities. She 
bad likewise founded a house of hospitality for the Perfect, kept by Isarn de 
Castres, a Catharist deacon. The nobility of Laurac and the surrounding 
district met together with Blanche’s community to hear the sermons of 
another deacon, Raymond Bernard. On certain days Bernard de Saissac could 
be seen making his appearance there, and even Raymond-Roger de Foix. In 
12 2$, Isarn de Castres would return from Montsegur to preach to this loyal 
aristocracy in the great hall of the castle. 

Blanche’s^ five children were likewise known as declared heretics. One of 
her daughters, Mabilia, directed a community of Perfect women as she did. 
Another daughter, Giraude, Dame de Lavaur, was to be thrown to the 
bottom of a well by the crusaders after the taking of the town. A third, 
married to one of the Niort family, had transmitted her belief to her three 
sons, Raymond, Guillaume and Bernard-Othon, who would one day inherit 
Laurac. Lastly, we shall soon meet again Aimery de Montreal, the eldest of 
the family. 

Five miles or so to the west of Laurac, FanjeauxS constituted the most 
important centre of communications of the region. From the high hill on 
which it was perched, the town in fact dominated a network of valleys which 
opened in turn towards the Aude, the Ariege and the Garonne. Set 
like a gateway at the point where the road from Carcassonne to Pamiers 
climbed before crossing the plateau, it controlled the route which led to the 
upper valley ol the Ariege, looking from behind as it were on to the counties 
of Comminges and of Foix. Thus the Romans had established themselves at 
this crossroad, erecting a temple to Jupiter there as is recalled in the name 
of the place —Fanum Jovis. The feudal lords in their turn had made ol 
Fanjeaux a lortified place with walls and moats, the vestiges of which can 
still be seen despite numerous sieges, fires and later destruction. More than 
fifty noble families had their dwellings there. The seignorial rights were 
divided to the last degree. There were, however, two rulers 6 who pre¬ 
dominated over the rest—the Domino miles. Dame Cavaers, and Count 
%mond-Roger de Foix, who thus secured the gateways of his own 
territory. 
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As at Laurac, the noble families of Panjeaux had been devoted to the 
Catharists since the twelfth century, several of them for two, three and even 
four generations. This was the case with the lonncins, the Assalit, the 
Mazcroles, the Durfort, the Festc, the Mortier, the Saint-Michel, the Isarn.7 
Dame Cavaers was already a Catharist in 1193- hhe had had her daughter 
brought up by the ‘Perfect’, and the girl for long remained loyal to them .8 
Finally the Count of Foix, though he did not participate in the heretical rites 
himself, did not hesitate to be present at them, as in 12oj at the sensational 
entry into heresy of his sister Esclarmonde .9 

Guilabert de Castres^ had been directing a community of ‘Perfect’ at 
Fanjcaux since 1193. It was still in existence in 1204 and even in 1209, and 
served as a centre for his preaching. This indefatigable propagandist had been 
bisbc of the Toulouse region 11 since 1208 at least, residing, it seems, at 
Lavaur. He frequently returned, however, to Panjeaux. Already in 119^ 
Guilhelme de Tonneins directed a house of Perfect women there; her 
daughter Aude succeeded her. Other Catharist communities, male and 
female, were still to be met with in the locality. 12 Finally a number of 
women converts to Catharism threw open their houses for sermons, 
ceremonies or religious discussions, which the nobility of the district were 
not slow to frequent. 

Fanjeaux possessed even more exceptional phenomena. At least two 
Catharist doctors of medicine were to be found there, Maitre Amaud and 
Bernard d’Ayros , 1 3 who practised throughout the Lauragais. With their de¬ 
voted services they combined religious propaganda and direct invitations to 
receive the consolamcntum. Finally there were workshops for craftsmen 1 * 
recalling the connection with weaving of the original heterodox groups of 
the neighbourhood half a century earlier. Thus equipped, the Fanjeaux 
centre could reach all classes of the population. It presented the character¬ 
istics and had the effectiveness of a headquarters of the dualist religion. 

About five miles from Fanjeaux on the road to Carcassonne, Montreal 15 


was just such another similar centre. Situated on the crest of a group of hills 
which served as an outpost, the fortified town cut off the road and looked out 
over the whole plain. The view from it also took in the boundary of the 
\iscounty and diocese of Carcassonne with the diocese and county of 
Toulouse. Its lord, Aimery de Montreal et Laurac,^ was Blanche’s eldest 
son. He was the most powerful lord in the Lauragais and one of the principal 
o Raymond of Toulouse and of Raymond-Roger of Beziers- 
Carcassonne. A Catharist believer, like all his family, he was to flee from the 
hetrav ,t. f 2 °^’ ^mit to them twice to preserve his fief, and twice 

sieoe of ’ WM \' S le<1 t0 *’ is exe ctltion at the termination of the 
Perfect Tw A to f> et er w >th his sister Giraude. He was the patron of the 
as several S "T Rationed in his township, as well 

several commumt.es of both sexes. The principal nobles and townsmen 
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• e d and entertained the preachers in their houses. They were present 
rr e numbers at their solemn rites, their prayers and their sermons. 
W‘hAimery de Laurac at their head, all rendered to their Perfect, at the 
onclusion of the ceremonies, those signs of veneration which the Catholics 

classed as ‘adoration’. 


Such was the stronghold of Montreal where the pontifical preachers were 
summoned to meet in the spring of 1207. It was about March or the 
b inning of April. 17 The hills, on the edge of the plain, were covered with 
almond-trees in blossom. The moist ochre of the soil, still apparent among 
the vines, formed a sharp contrast with the green of the growing corn. The 
faint rose colour of the Roman tiles on the flat roofs of the houses was 
hardly visible in the midst of the clumps of pine trees and cypresses. Neither 
Diego, Raoul nor Dominic, however, paid attention to the beauty of the 
countryside in this southern spring. They were on their way to combat. A 
disputation of importance 18 awaited them in the stronghold of the Catharists. 
Their hearts were stirred by mixed feelings in which were mingled the joy 
of the pugilist, 19 the sense of responsibility as champions of the Church, and 
primarily the charity and hope of the apostle. 20 They thought of the souls 
they would snatch from the devil and damnation—of mounting the breaches 
and forming of their persons a rampart for the Church. 21 In any event, they 
were desirous of bearing witness to their faith and of proclaiming it higher 
than the roof-tops 22 of Montreal and were determined to give in the 
presence of these stray sheep the reasons for the faith and hope they bore in 
their hearts . 2 3 

It was perhaps the Catharists who had taken the initiative in the matter of 
the meeting . 2 4 Momentarily disconcerted by the action of Diego and Raoul, 
they were no longer satisfied with defending themselves from day to day, as 
opportunity offered. The closeness of their hierarchical organization in the 
Narbonensis was considerable. For forty years now they had held what 
amounted to veritable councils there, imitating the Catholic councils. 25 In 
1206, it seems, nearly six hundred of them had met at Mirepoix. 26 Perhaps 
they had there discussed their counter-thrust against the legates. In any case 
their resistance quickly stiffened and became organized. 27 It is possible that 
they themselves conceived the idea of a general meeting in their fief of 
Montreal. 

The famous Guilabert de Castres came down from Fanjeaux for the 


contest, perhaps even from his bishop’s residence in Toulouse. Pons 
Jourdain, whom the legates had already met at Verfeil, came with him. 28 
From the south came Benoit de Termes, 29 future Bishop of the Razes, and 
from the north the deacon Arnaud Othon, 3 ° who had been preaching in the 
Cabard&s under the protection of the Sire de Cabaret. Peter of Castelnau, 
owever, joined his colleagues again on the occasion of this disputation. 31 
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A large number of secondary collaborators were also present .32 Thus the 
leaders, surrounded by their followers, were lour against four, bishop 
against bishops, Church against Church. This was indeed the ge ner j 
disputation 33 spoken of by a contemporary. Alter ten months of local and 
partial encounters, the Catholics and the Caiharists were going to conieto 
grips in their full strength and on every ground. 

^ The meeting could not have taken place without the intervention of th e 
lord, Aimery de Montreal. It was doubtless he who presided over it. As 
was customary in this kind of contest, four judges were to be arbitrators of 
the disputation and to declare which side was victorious. 34 They w ere 
chosen among the nobles and the townsmen -Bernard de Villeneuve and 
Bernard d’Arzcns, on the one side, Raymond Got and Arnaud Riviere on 
the other. The astonishing fact and one which spoke volumes for the religious 
position of the neighbourhood was that although elected by both parties, the 
four judges were Catharist believers or supporters. The Histoirc Albigcoiu 
says so expressly and it is confirmed by the documents. The knights had been 
declared ‘faidits’ at the time of the crusade and were dispossessed on that 
account; the townsmen had frequented heretical ceremonies and sent help 
to the Catharist preachers .35 

Fifty years after the disputation, Guillaume de Puylaurcns was astonished 
at the nature and circumstances of this debate. When the theses forming 
the subject of the disputation were enumerated, he exclaimed: ‘How heart¬ 
rending. Has the position of the Church and the Catholic faith fallen so low 
in this Christian land that one is obliged to abandon to laymen the 
responsibility of pronouncing judgement on doctrines that are so 
critical?’36 ft was surely to the bishops meeting in council that it appertained 
to settle questions touching revelation so closely. Shortly afterwards the 
inquisitor Bernard Gui, in the name of long-standing experience, formally 
discouraged the debating of questions of faith with certain heresiarchs in the 
presence of the laity. The simple, he said, might be disturbed by this—‘for 
they are convinced that we have at hand reasons for the faith which are so 
clear and obvious that no one can put forward any objection without our 
being able to convince him there and then and in such a way that the 
illiterate themselves can clearly understand these reasons’^ Truth is often 
less specious than error. Such is the feeling of the Church of our own times, 
a ove all since the disappointments of the meetings of the sixteenth century. 


a tra^if WaS n0t ^ le P os hion adopted by the preachers. They w'ere relying on 
to St An" T 1 tHan the Albi g en sian missions since it went right back 
obtained^ ^ \ ^ BlSh ° P ° f H ‘ Ppo had not ceased his efforts until he had 
the leaders le im P eria l authorities the organization of discussions with 
however the ^ ° natl ! te ' For a lon g time the latter made excuses. When, 
peroi ad forced their bishops to discussions with the 
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^ rCCI die*twelfth century, the mission against the heretics included such 

''ll ss Ions together with the sermons, in the very midst of the legal trials. 39 
u/| CU differentiated one from the other was sometimes difficult to discern, to 
A Lombers, 41 at Toulouse, 42 at Narhonne , 4 3 at Carcassonne, 44 highly con¬ 
troversial meetings took place. Bernard himself had agreed to participate in 

them 

Discussion indeed obliged the sectaries to renounce what Christianity 
most abominated in them by tradition—the clandestine or, at the very 
least private character of their ‘conventicles’, the indoctrination of lay 
eople by preachers without mandate or control; 46 for the future the 
hcresiarch would have to defend his beliefs publicly against theologians and 
in the presence of bishops. And because the disputation took place before the 
very people who had heard the heterodox preaching through the evidence of 
those present, such discussions enabled the identity between the public 
confession of the heretics and their ordinary teaching to be checked. 4 ? This 
was particularly necessary in the case of the Catharists, who excelled in 
dissimulating their true position, and in turn, according to the circum¬ 
stances, emphasized their practice which was genuinely evangelical, or their 
dualist teaching which was in truth so little Christian. 48 Put to confusion, the 
hcresiarch was not converted, but he lost his authority. The laity again heard 
the authentic word of God in circumstances that were clearly impressive. 
Finally, the temporal authorities who presided over the disputation were 
clearly once more set face to face with their responsibilities. 

It is true that the heresiarchs often needed courage to present themselves 
for the public controversy, more dangerous for them than a private inter¬ 
rogation. Henri de Lausanne in Toulouse had not been willing to face up to 
St Bernard’s challenge. 49 This had been the signal for his downfall, since the 
people did not forgive him for this evasion. The men of that time indeed 
did not lack the quality of courage. ‘To give an account of the hope they 
cherished.’ This phrase of the epistle of St Peter, so often met with in the 
documents, expressed their attitude clearly.si In 1207, in the Narbonensis 
and especially at Montreal, in view' of the disposition of the public and of 
the authorities, such courage was particularly necessary tor the Catholic 
missionaries. 


The controversy lasted a fortnight. Arnaud Othon, the deacon, attacked. 
e set forth the basissz of the dispute from the side of the Catharists. 

The Roman Church [he said] is not holy; she is not the bride of Christ. She is, on 
Bab C .° ntrac burch of the devil and her doctrine is demoniacal; she is that 
yon which John, in the Apocalypse, calls the mother of fornications and 
ominations, drunk with the blood of the saints and martyrs of Jesus Christ. 
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Her discipline is neither holy, good nor instituted by the Lord J esus 
never did Christ or the apostles impose or dispose the rite of the Mass ai [ 
exists at present. 53 

The classic themes of the attacks against the early Church will be recog. 
nized, themes which the Protestant controversies w ere so eager to take up 
again in the sixteenth century. The choice of themes was lacking not in 
cleverness but in novelty. It was not easy in the simplifications and passions 
of a controversial meeting to make the necessary distinctions between the 
divine and human elements of the Church. It was difficult to make the 
crowds, who were completely lacking in any sense of history, grasp the 
legitimacy of a homogeneous development of rites. 

The Bishop of Osma led the debates on the Catholic side. He was only 
able to use the New Testament, since the Catha l ists rejected the rest of the 
Bible. One can imagine that the missionaries did not remain on the defensive. 
The question was not concerning the authority of the Roman Church or of 
the Catharist church, but of the errors for which the Roman Church 
rejected the Catharists, in regard to the oneness of God, the role of Christ 
and of the cross in the redemption, the nature of sin, of the soul, of salvation. 
Everyone eagerly bustled around Diego. That it might be more effective, it 
was resolved to conduct the controversy in writing. 5+ That is, the texts and 
arguments intended for use in the public discussions were set down in 
writing 5 5 after which the plan of the arguments and replies was drawn up 
anew. These texts were then transmitted to the judges to enable them to 
give their verdict. 56 The drawing up of these different documents before 
and after the session demanded a great deal of work. If we are correct in 
relating to this controversy an incident of which all that is known is that it 
happened in the course of an incident at Montreal ,57 Dominic had been put 
in charge of certain parts of the debate. One evening he wrote down on a 
sheet of paper the ‘authorities’, that is, the texts of the Bible and of the 
Fathers of the Church, which he had used in the discussion, and transmitted 
them to his opponent so that he might reflect upon them. The following is 
what was reported of him later, as it was related to Pierre des Vaux-Cernai: 


on^L 0011 ^ 0 ^ 116 n ' ght ’ the heretics were si »ing round the fire. The particular 

it to tW § Cm T L Wh ° m . the man ° f God had handed thc shcet of P a P er ^ 
into the mirU^ 1 '"c ^ com P anions then suggested that he should throw it 
sa tht f t Rre; If thG Papcr Was ^ it -s their belief, that is to 

acknowledge the frutho'f? thc contrai 7’ it did not burn, they wool 
ment. The paper w-k l! ,ef ° f our P rea chcrs. In short, all were in agree 

in the very midst of tU " n ' nto dle h fc » but although it remained for some time 
in any way at all All C dr °PP cd out of them again without being burnt 

‘Let it bed, J„ to’STrT?' ° nC ° f lh ""' than ,be others, 

• s -’ It was forthwith th ^ ag * dn ’ Wc dia h thus see more fully what the tru 
’ thro " n tLe fire and forthwith i, dropped out again 
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unburnt. On seeing this the man who was hard and slow to believe said: ‘Let it 
be thrown in a third time, we shall then know the truth without any more 
uncertainty.’ It was thrown in for the third time and not only did it again not 
bum, but dropped out of the fire perfectly whole and intact. Nevertheless even 
at the sight of so many marvels, the heretics were not willing to be converted to 
the true faith. They persisted in their ill-will and stubbornness and rigorously 
forbade each other to allow news of the miracle to reach us by talking of it. A 
knight who was with them, however, and already somewhat inclined to our faith, 
had no wish to hide what he had just seen and told it to several persons. 

The anecdote is typical. The dissidents were not intellectuals and the 
truth of the parchment seemed to them easier to prove through the inter¬ 
mediary of a miracle than by the reading or study of the texts. They 
then tried an ‘ordeal’ by fire, that type of God’s judgement of which the 
feudal and even the ecclesiastical courts made considerable use, despite the 
reprobation of the Popes .$ 8 As a rule it was men who were made to pass 
through this cruel test.so The ordeal of a book, however, is not unknown. 
In former times Alfonso VI of Castile, urged to choose between the 
Mozarabic and the Roman rite had, so it was said, thrown the books of both 
liturgies into the fire. The book of the Mozarabic rite did not burn. The 
king however decided in the sense contrary to the miracle . 60 The men of 
Montreal did likewise. To touch hearts something more than miracles was 
necessary. 

Dominic’s intervention is a proof that in the discussions the procedure of 
the theological disputations of the time was followed. The themes were 
divided into series of questions and the process began by allowing secondary 
theologians to dispute. Then the masters took up one by one the questions 
which had been unravelled, to arrive at the conclusions or determinations. 
When the whole of the questions had thus been debated, each of the 
opposing groups met separately and drew up the scheme of the disputation 
with arguments for and against, and the conclusions. If credence may be 
given to a report by Jordan, several preachers summed up the disputation; 
Dominic’s memorandum was judged the best and chosen to represent the 
Catholic thesis . 61 

As to the lay judges, impressed, we arc assured, by the patent defeat of 
their champions, they refrained from giving their verdict and even from 
deliberating. They further refused to give the Catholics back their memoran¬ 
dum, lest it should come under the public eye, and gave it to their 
adversaries. It was lost—either destroyed by the Catharists, or perhaps 
disappearing a few years later in the upheavals of the crusade . 62 The lact did 
not prevent imagination from setting to work feverishly on the subject of the 
memorandum drawn up by St Dominic and the report of the disputation. 
Between the thirteenth century and the sixteenth century several people 
claimed to have rediscovered the text . 63 
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More lasting and more valuable traces, however, remained i n men > 
hearts. It' the Perfect came out of the contest more eager than ever to 
contradict the pontifical missionaries, if Aimery de Montreal and the secular 
authorities had no intention of changing their attitude in the slightest degree 
one hundred and fifty persons abandoned their heresy. Bernard de Villeneuve 
later revealed this to Guillaume, de Puylaurens. Villeneuve is worthy 0 f 
credence, for at this time he favoured the Catharists. 

After the end of the disputation, Peter of Castelnau left for Provence, 
for the purpose of binding together the greatest possible number of the 
vassals of Toulouse in a league for peace. The temporal force thus assembled 
would enable them to drive out the Catharists. It might even impress the 
count to the extent that he would be brought to swear peace in his turn and 
to drive out his heretics. If necessary, he would he constrained to this by the 
revolt and war of the vassals of the league at the same time as by the 

excommunication. 6 s 


Diego, Raoul and Dominic, however, followed ejuite a different pro¬ 
cedure. They did not leave Montreal. 66 They followed up the initial success 
obtained and journeyed through the neighbourhood, visiting villages and 
castles, and sowing the seed of the word of God. Vagrants of Christ, con¬ 
forming to the pattern put before them by Diego, they lived like the apostles 
and begged their bread from door to door. The Bishop of Osma in particular 
made an impression. The humility and moral beauty which emanated from 
the person of this man of God ‘won him the affection even of the infidels 
and penetrated to the very hearts of all those among whom he lived; thus the 
heretics asserted in regard to him that it was impossible that such a man was 
not predestined to eternal life. Perhaps he had only been sent to these parts 
to learn from them the rules of the true faith .’ 6 7 


On 17th April, Dominic obtained from Berenger de Navarre an important 
onation for an establishment of converted women which had just been 
ounded between Montreal and Fanjeaux, to which we shall again refer 
ater. The deed is dated from the see of Carcassonne. The Archbishop of 
r onne ad doubtless followed the recent important disputation, at the 
p C . the local bishop. The promises he had been forced to make to the 
Af Jk! C ? r ^ V . iOU ^ y ear °bliged him to manifest this minimum of goodwill. 
Armiirl r ° P ri ^ lcs hand impressive support reached the missionaries: 69 
order -tT arri ' ed in M ° n,r&l1 accompanied by twelve abbots of* 
apostles’ to nnl' ln accor <lance with the most sacred number of the 
companion S ,h< i of ***ir leader; each one had with him a 

the number of thirtToH " "l < ? rth h ‘ S P rcachcrs two b >' two - The u 
month of Marc h “"“"‘rated at Cite aux in the course ot the 

previous September*'k h, | l ° , th r I ’ ent,ezvous r ' x ed by the chapter in the 

Letting themselves I T i rLac 1CI banks of the Saone and embarke • 
8 " dnh d ° Wn ^ ^one and the Rheme, the company h* 
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Arles or Beaucaire. 71 ‘Without money for the journey, without 
landed , at to r s how that in ail things they were ‘men of the Gospel’, the 
h0rSCS ians came to make contact with heresy, ‘armed with the prestige of 
Cistercian^ rea( i y to g ivc satisfaction to anyone who should ask 

learning t j ieir belief, ready even to risk their lives boldly for the 

f-T’7* The promise made by Arnaud a little less than a year earlier, the 
• uest made by the Pope to the order as a whole three years before, were 

now realized. 73 


The mission of preaching decided upon by Innocent III at the beginning of 
was at last bearing fruit. For the future the documents would make 
frequent mention of the preachers, ‘the holy preachers’, ‘our preachers ’,74 
‘the preachers of the word of God, ministers of His Holiness’ ; 7 5 they speak 
moreover of the ‘abbots to whom the lord Pope had given mandate to 
preach against the heretics’. 76 The enterprise as a whole was called ‘the 
Preaching’, 77 ‘the Holy Preaching’ 78 . In view of the field of operations of the 
delegation, one might call it ‘the Preaching of the Narbonensis’. The 
missionaries’ seal, however, displayed a more definite and quasi-official 
title: ‘Preaching of Jesus Christ’. 79 

The name of Jesus Christ had in fact been set up since the twelfth century 
as the fitting insignia of the enterprises against the infidel, especially against 
the Catharists. The vocabulary of the Albigensian crusade was to make great 
use of this. The armed crusade was the militia Jhcsu Christi ; its activity the 
servitium Jhcsu Christi ; its leader the conics Jhcsu Christi ; 8 ° it was in the name 
of Jesus Christ that the challenge against the supporters of the Catharists 81 
was launched; a military order against the heretics was soon to be founded 
in the Albigeois: the militia Jidci Jhcsu Christi . 82 The name, however, was 
not confined to military activities, a bishop who did not preach against the 
heretics was an ‘enemy of Christ’ ; 83 the negotium Jhcsu Christi, mentioned by 
the Histoirc Albigeoisc, 8 * covered all matters of faith in the Narbonensis; the 
Preaching of Jesus Christ’ was an essential part of it. 

Of the forty or so religious wdio had composed it since April 1 207, only 
certain names are known to us—primarily those of the three Cistercian 
egates and the two Castilians. Among the twelve abbots were Gui, Abbot 
0 Vaux-de-Cernai 8 ^ (near Paris); he had not yet with him his secretary and 
nep e\v Peter, the author ot the Histoirc Albigcoisc, who arrived only in 
the^ 2 ^ Cnr *’ ^bot of Mont-Sainte-Marie 87 (diocese of Besan^on) was 
(ne^ V° ^ Cldla P s ’ ' 3ut lt is P ure conjecture, the Abbot of Bonnevaux 88 
ther *^ nne ) an( ^ the Abbot ol Proudly 89 (diocese of Meaux), were also 
the P ^ * S P oss ^ e that the Abbot of Valmagne (diocese of Agde) w hom 
knosvti^k^ rec l uest ed to furnish preachers, had joined the legates. We 
the dis ^ anori ^ aoi d de Narbonne, likewise placed bv the Pope at 

P a of his representative. On the other hand the Abbot of 
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Villelongue 90 (near Limoux) was on several occasions seen working with 
Dominic for conversions. The name of another Cistercian, the f utllre 
Cardinal Rainier Capocci, then Abbot of Trois-Fontaines, was also men- 
tioned. 91 

The group, as will be seen, was composed only of religious, the Bishop 0 f 
Osma forming no exception. All were Cistercians with the exception of 
Dominic, the Canon Regular. This type of recruitment clearly had a purpose. 
It corresponded to the intentions of the Sovereign Pontiff when he decided 
upon the great mission at the beginning of 1204: a preaching by word and 
example of which the Cistercians were to be the heart and soul. 9 * The 
inspiration of the Pope in regard to apologetics : ‘to say nothing, to do 
nothing which might provoke criticism even from a heretic’,« had 
developed in a positive way by the integral practice of the imitation of the 
apostles. The general confirmation of this as well as all its details, can be 
gathered from the documents. 9 * 

The missionaries properly so-called all had the title of prelate—the Bishop 
of Osma, the thirteen Cistercian abbots—or the title of master—Peter de 
Castelnau, Raoul de Fontfroide and Raoul de Narbonnc. There still existed 


at this time a close link between the prelacy and teaching on the one hand, 
and preaching on the other. 9 s It will be noted, however, that no bishop 
from the neighbourhood joined the group directly; as if, in this phase of the 
mission against the Albigenses, there had been a desire to make a distinct 
cleavage between the acts of evangelization and the pressure of authority.’ 6 
In the same order of ideas the thrusting aside of Peter de Castelnau, who was 
wholly concerned with the manoeuvring of his instruments of spiritual and 
temporal coercion, was charged with meaning. 

Up to this time the missionaries had acted in concert. The company 
moved from town to town, or spread out in all directions from a centre. 
After the arrival of the preachers from Citeaux, it became too numerous to 


continue to move in a body. Amaud immediately distributed the abbots over 
the whole of the Narbonensis . 9 7 He provided each of them with one or two 
auxiliaries, 98 assigning to him his own sphere of action or termini ," within 
the limits of which he was to move about the district, devoting himself with 
zeal to disputations and preaching. 

Abbot Guy de Cemai left for Carcassonne, of which place he eventually 
became bishop. He arrived there on 24th June. 100 Abbot Henri de St Marie 
n ^ lmSelf L at Pamiers > w here he had arrived by nth June.' 01 
he was tK° U "“f ave res erved for himself the Saint-Gilles neighbourhood: 
between T f ®S innin g of July. >02 Dominic remained where he was, 
point at whi* an Fan j eaux - 103 At the foot of the latter township, at the 

crosses the ,** w* 0 '" 6 Which fl ° WS down the hil * alon g the raVineS 
"X* le 'XX 1 ' tWc Were a chapel a " d a few houses. This 
• Ce] y a hamlet . which for a few months past now had come 
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the life of the Canon of Osma. He returned there as to his headquarters. 
101 charter of 17th April, another of 8th August, showed him to be 
^ C 3 ,y linked to this corner of the earth. A priest who was a native of 
parniers of the name of William Claret, I0 4 was with him from this time 

^This centre of the apostolatc, more permanent than the others, enables 
to surmise what this kind of home base of the apostolic preachers must 
have been like. Prouille formed a pied-a-terre , a place with a permanent 
ersonnel, the women converts earlier mentioned. I0 s It was a place of rest 
and recollection; also a centre of supplies, the economic basis of which will 
be more clearly defined later. It was doubtless similar to the hospices where 
the passing Catharist preachers were received. The freedom of movement of 
the apostolic life had its own needs and everywhere gave rise to similar 
institutions. The differences, however, were notable. The feminine group 
at Prouille was of its nature more stable than the hospices kept by the ladies 
of the Perfect. It would shortly be made into a regular institution in 
accordance with the traditions of monastic life. The centre equally con¬ 
stituted the primitive curia where Dominic, in his office as pontifical 
preacher, delivered the letters of reconciliation. 106 As an official personage, 
by delegation of the legates of the Holy See, he possessed in effect the seal 
of the mission. In this way he could stamp with an authentic wax seal the 
charters he delivered to the converted to certify their return to the faith 
and to remind them of the conditions of their penance. 

The name of Preaching applied to the general enterprise was now trans¬ 
ferred to the centre of Prouille. It is in this way that we have precise details 
of the seal of the mission, which was still found at the foot of certain letters 


of penance at the beginning of the fourteenth century. I0 ? Unlike personal 
ecclesiastical seals, which were in the shape of a shuttle, this was round, in 
white wax—the shape characteristic of the ecclesiastical tribunals. 108 It 
corresponded to the powers of jurisdiction of the missionaries against the 
heretics. An Agnus Dei , such as one sees in the hands of St John Baptist, was 
represented in the centre—the symbol of Christ, crucified and risen again. 
It equally served as a sign on the standards of the next crusade against the 
Albigensians.i °9 The inscription, somewhat obliterated, can nevertheless be 
read with certainty: S[igillum] prcdicationis Jhesu Christi . 110 On 8th August, 

1 207 Sans Gasc and his wife Ermengarde Godoline, both of servile condition, 
gwe themselves and their property to the ‘Holy preaching and to the Lord 
ominic of Osma’. hi This f ormu l a has given rise to some confusion among 
°nans. Since the group of women converts later became the famous 
Monastery of Sainte Marie de Prouille, it was thought that the name of 
^ P reac hing was the original name of the house of sisters as such. This 
the S ° ^ ^ " aS name Dominic’s centre of operations of w'hich 

group of convert ladies still formed part. Moreover this name disappeared 
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from the documents after the year i 208, when the Preaching of Jesus Christ 
was almost completely overshadowed by the crusade. 

It was, however, to reappear eight years later with the Preaching 0 f 
Toulouse, the first house of the order of Preachers. At that moment Dominic 
would bear the title of prcdicationis humilis minister. 112 l n I2l? t j le ^ 
Toulouse would be called: ‘the Preaching of the church of St Romain’.uj 
In 1221, Fulk, the bishop of the diocese, remembering the origins of the 
order of St Dominic would once more give to its leader the anachronistic 
title of ‘master of the Preaching’. 114 Moreover it was for long to remain the 
custom to name the Dominican houses in the south of France ‘the Preaching 
of the house of Prouille, of the convent of Toulouse, of Limoges’ 11 * and in 
the early days the order itself was sometimes to hear the name of ‘Order of 
the Preaching’. 116 


Despite the dispersion of its centre and of the division of the ‘territories’, 
the Preaching of Jesus Christ preserved its unity. This was clearly due to the 
government of its leaders. Mention has already been made of the role of 
Innocent Ill. The Pope had conceived, decided on the enterprise, brought it 
together and continued to direct it closely. Arnaud’s role was important too. 
He had obtained fresh recruits from his general chapter and brought them to 
the site of their labours. Gifted organizer as he was, he divided the region 
up so that it was distributed among his apostolic workers. 

Amaud could not, however, remain there permanently. His exalted office 
too frequently called him elsewhere. A stable authority, that of the other 
legates for instance, was necessary. Peter de Castelnau had other cares and 
other gifts than that of preaching. Thus, from the beginning, Diego of Osma 
replaced him at the head of the mission, at the side of Raoul de Fontfroide. 


If it was not to a decision on the part of the Pope that he owed this position, 
he at least held it by the will of the legates. The documents are categorical. 
To Diego as well as to Raoul, Cernai assigns the title of prcdicationisprinceps 
ct mapistcr.^y The title of magistcr should be noted. 118 The term is primarily 
of scholastic origin and indicates an intellectual and moral rather than a legal 
aut ority. 1 ^ After the beginning of the twelfth century it was traditionally 
use to designate the leader of a company of itinerant preachers holding a 
Tf> n a° m ^ 1C ^ urc ^ 1, Robert d’Arbrissel, St Norbcrt, Bernard de 
a already been designated in this way. 120 The leaders of heterodox 
pieac ers, Cathansts or Waldcnses, also used it. 121 It was later given to St 
The 31 l f C I' 6 k. iS ^ rst bmhren when he preached in the Sudan. 12 " 
of tl 1P nr \° r * C USe ' n *bi s teaching is clearly the doctoral 123 character 
mission Tffi" S (prcdicator et doctor ) "'ben he has received an official 
title at T 0 < uf C,Um • predtcation ‘ s > insistens doctrine). Dominic revived the 

car loulouse jn 1216- & n ■ ■ . 124 In 

1 2 21 the hi«K™ , 1 ' Dom, mcus, prior et maqister prcdicatorum. 

b,Sh ° P WOuld -II him magistcr prcLln, although this 
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• inal title had at that very moment been replaced by the definitive 
appellation magistcr oulinisjratrum prcdicatorum .«« 

* The role of the Bishop of Osma in the Preaching was considerable. Not 
only had he introduced the new apostolic method adopted, but he had given 
the spiritual stimulus which had led to its acceptance and its being put into 
nractice. He was the inspirer and restorer of the papal preaching. He con¬ 
tributed to its organization, directed it and, finally, kept it in being by 
securing its economic basis. 

During its initial years the Preaching of the Narbonensis lived in accord¬ 
ance with the pattern of life of any ordinary legation. The maintenance and 
expenses of the legates were assured by the ‘procurations’ which the 
churches among whom they carried out their ministry provided. 126 In view 
of the avarice of the Archbishop of Narbonne and the ruinous condition of 
the sees of Toulouse and Carcassonne, the financial position of Peter and 
Raoul was far from brilliant. Berenger sometimes refused them neces¬ 
sities. 127 The nomination as legate of Arnaud, who had the revenues of 


Citeaux at his disposal, improved things considerably. 

In any case, after the Montpellier disputation, the Preaching’s economy 
was suddenly simplified. The baggage and unnecessary servants were sent 
away, they travelled on foot and begged. Berenger naturally found nothing 
to complain of in this. This life of ‘the poor of Christ’, which now became 
the rule of all the missionaries, gave them a remarkable freedom of move¬ 
ment and facility of adaptation. 

After the arrival of the twelve abbots, however, some degree of organiza¬ 
tion was introduced. The interior fervour of men like Diego or Dominic 
could doubtless easily adapt itself to a continual effort of heroism; it was 
not possible to ask this of a body of forty or so religious. It was necessary to 
be able to breathe in between these evangelical rounds of preaching; to 
gather one’s forces together again in some friendly house of hospitality 
without being solely at the mercy of the very restricted charity of hostile 
territory. The more systematized taking possession of the region, first given 
shape by the distribution of April 1207, enabled a minimum of economic 
organization to be carried out. The Bishop of Osma had the advantage ol 
personal revenues. The proximity of Spain enabled him to have recourse to 
His funds there fairly rapidly. He made use of them for the upkeep ol the 
missionaries. 


From his revenues, relates the chronicler Robert of Auxerre, 128 he 
provided supplies of food which he deposited in various centres, for the use 
°f the preachers. This was the economic basis of the centres or local 
Preachings. In August 1207, he decided to consolidate the system and to 
return for the time being to Castile. He wanted to put his domestic affairs 
m order and to bring back sufficient resources to provide for the needs of 
* e preachers of the Narbonensis. 120 Dominic’s centre at Prouille was 
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clearly to be the first to benefit from this generosity, no Already the 
donations obtained from Bercngcr of Narbonnc, from Sans Case, fojj 
Ermengarde Godoline and from a few other persons, m wer c consolidating 
the material life of this centre. For the future, the ‘brothers and sisters’ 0 f 
Dominic in Prouille would enjoy common revenues. 

This was in no way a departure from the pattern of itinerant imitation of 
the apostles. It was the custom of the Catharist and Waldensian apostolic 
preachers in these parts, who received their food and lodging in solidly 
endowed hospices in the course of their rounds. 1 '-The analogy of the Preaching 
of Jesus Christ with that of the Albigensians was once more accentuated. 
The analogy, however, was perhaps even closer to the ideal of episcopal 
apostolic life that Diego had been meditating upon at Citeaux. St Bernard, 
as has been said, had formerly drawn attention to the example of this in the 
person of his friend, St Malachy. 1 ^ The great Irish bishop imitated the 
apostles by travelling on foot, in strict poverty, the parishes of the diocese 
which he evangelized unremittingly. He rested now and again for a short 
while, humbly effaced in the midst of the community, in the holy places he 
had himself multiplied in Ireland. When he was on the road, however, he 
sometimes lived by the Gospel, that is to say, on alms, and at other times, 
with even less demand on charity, on the provisions he had with him, the 
fruit of his brethren’s labour. 

The complex system which was thus that of the Preaching of Jesus Christ, 
in which the itinerant mendicant apostolate depended on a centre which was 
economically more stable, was in turn to be reproduced at the inception of 
the Preaching of Toulouse, that is, of the order of St Dominic. From this 
fact, as from other initial attempts which have been emphasized in the 
course of the narrative, the influence of the pontifical mission in the life, 
heart, intentions and experience of the father of Preachers, will be 
surmised. 


At the beginning of the summer of 1207, however, Dominic had very' 
httle idea what the future held in store for him. As assistant to the Bishop of 
a > e contented himself with devoting all his energies to his work as 
evan gdl st. This was not easy. The Pope had destined his legates to a work 
was particularly unrewarding. Guillaume d’Auxerre at this time recalled 
ManichM 0 ^- ?^ a ' tre Pr evostin ‘who had for long lived among the 
number Of ft'*’ ^ ^ atharists ) but had only been able to bring back a small 
Albipeois w ^ Way ° f truth ’- 134 All the Catholic labourers in the 

effected lessTh *** u 1S P ° Sltion - Peter and Raoul at the beginning had not 
emphasize’tk^ 3 ’] P^ecessors. In May , ro + , the Pope 8 was pleased to 
thetrrl* ^ '‘bour had not been in vain' ... Nevertheless, 


*. J Uleir labour 

he harvest was ,00 disproportionate 

‘he legates not to feel ' 


to the efforts made for one or 


other of 


■ * -- Kiiuiis maue 101 -- 

discouraged. In May 1206, it will be remembered, 
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wanted to resign their office, ‘because their preaching had had no 
‘1 0 r scarcely any, among the heretics’. <a‘ 

r The arrival of the Castilians had given them fresh hope. The first disputa- 

• at Servian had been a real success; the later ones achieved less. Soon 
the ardour of the heretics, aroused by contradiction, was unleashed with 
more zeal than ever. 137 The arrival of the twelve abbots had no effect on it. 
Formerly the problem had been the disproportion of the apostolic potential 
among Catholics and heterodox. The enormous difference of numbers 
remained. After three months of hard and tiring labours, when they had 
visited castles, townships and towns, the work of the missionaries could be 
summed up in two phrases: ‘they bring back a small number, they instruct 
more thoroughly and confirm in the faith the small number of faithful whom 
they find’; 138 they saw the others, infinite in number, imitating the asp of 
the psalm and stopping its ears with its tail so as not to hear the charmer. 

At the beginning of July, Maitre Raoul, exhausted, had withdrawn to the 
abbey of Franquevaux, near Saint-Gillcs. He died there on the 7th or 8th 
of that month. 139 Certain of the abbots, discouraged, were beginning to 
leave the battlefield. > 4 ° At this moment, the result of the Preaching would 
still be characterized, according to the Histoire Albigeoise , by the melancholy 
note of the previous year: ‘by their sermons, by their disputations, they 
have only been able to achieve very little, or even nothing at air . 1 * 1 The 
words of the preachers did not reach men’s hearts, they were mocked at: 
‘It must be said,’ exclaimed Guillermo de Tudela, ‘bless my soul, these 
people take no more notice of sermons than of a rotten apple. For a whole 
five years or thereabouts, they have continued to behave in this way. These 
erring people will not be converted .’ l * 2 

A few words suffice to sum up the later history of the Preaching. In 
September or October, almost all the abbots returned to their monas¬ 
teries. *43 No more than the crusaders did they conceive of their mobilization 
by the Pope as an indefinite service. ! 44 The feudal lord judged that he had 
done enough when he had given his forty days, just the duration of a Lent of 
penance; he returned having gained his indulgence. The abbots had served 
four or five months. Other ministries called them elsewhere. The withdrawal 
of Raoul, that of Diego which would soon be in question, finally the 
assassination of Peter de Castelnau on 14th January, 1 208 and the tidal wave 
0 t e crusade of the barons, practically ended the Cistercian Preaching. 

Not totally, however. Guy des Vaux-de-Cernai in turn was named ‘prior 
•h* master of the Preaching, ms He preached unremittingly. It must be 

* ltte d, however, if the accounts of the Histoire Albigeoise are to be relied 
P° n » t at his fashion of exhorting the heretics under the threat of the stake 

of Ca ^ cu ^ atet ^ to scn d them there than to cast them into the bosom 

Ca * holic faith. 1 46 Arnaud, who was to become Archbishop of 
nne * n 121 2, and Fulk, Bishop of Toulouse, did not fail to address 
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similar words to their flocks when the war permitted them to app^L 
them. ‘There is the bee buzzing about’, the Catharists would say ^ 
in^ly. 147 Eventually a certain number ol ‘preachers of the faith’ at the 
disposal of the Church were again found for the Albigeois. In n , 3 ^ 
would be sufficiently numerous for Maitre Robert de Courson, pontificil 
legate, in difficulty over finding preachers lor the Holy Land, to judge it 
profitable to round them up and only to release some of them the following 
year. These, however, were preachers of the crusade and the majority 0 f 
them preached in France. 148 

There remained, indeed, the humble centre of Prouille. Diego, who saw 
the Cistercian mission collapsing, now placed all his hope in the apostolate 
of Dominic and his small group. When in September 1207 he decided to 
return to Castile to bring back subsidies, he also contemplated bringing back 
subjects capable of preaching. 149 If Jordan of Saxony is right, Diego’s 
intention was to ask the Pope’s consent to set up a permanent organization 
with the mandate to ‘attack unceasinglv the errors of the heterodox and 
maintain the truth of the faith'. 1 so The centre of Prouille, clearly, was to 
have been its model and basis. 



Chapter VIII 


PROLIILLE 


I T is impossible to state with certainty when St Dominic came to Prouille 
and Fanjcaux for the first time, perhaps as early as i 206 if the preachers 
preferred to reach Toulouse through these heresy-infected regions rather 
than by the direct route from Caste!naudary—at any rate not later than the 
winter following. 

It was an important moment in the life of the father of Preachers. Unlike 
Diego de Acebo, whose overflowing generosity never ceased to imagine 
new apostolic tasks and to plunge into them impetuously, Dominic was a 
man of a small number of plans which ripened for a long time in silence and 
were then carried out with tenacity. It is true he was no less responsive than 
his bishop to the call of human beings and of events, that is, of Providence. 
Primarily, however, his encounters with God produced secret heart- 
stirrings rather than gestures of immediate action. Everything seems 
to confirm that he received some shattering experience of this kind at 
Fanjeaux. 

The ancient route he followed to climb up to the fortified township can 
be seen, steep and straight, parallel with the modern road with its twists and 
turns. 1 At the top of the mountain it passes between two hummocks. The 
town is on the western summit; its gate opens towards the south. Dominic 
plunged into the by-ways. Near the rough road of the knights 2 which was 
bordered by the manorial dwellings of the noble families of the town, he 
reached the church and the castle, situated at the culminating point of the 
locality. He had but to take a few more steps northwards to come out right 
against the walls, at the steepest place, on to a limestone rock. There he 
saw a sight which moved him deeply. The whole of the Lauragais was spread 
out before his eyes—this land which must be won back for Christ crucified. 

At the loot of the long rise which he had just climbed, there stretched 
out over the plain five roads which diverged to lead to Laurac-le-Grand, 
illasa\aiy and Castelnaudary, Bram and Villepinte, Montreal and Carcas¬ 
sonne, Limoux. Behind him the route he had followed continued its course 
towards Mirepoix, Pamiers and the countv of Foix. Twenty-five miles or so 
1 e north-east stood the dark silhouette of the Montague Noir. Behind 
lni , fifty miles or more away, were the sparkling snows of the Pyrenees, 
promontory, a white rock, a widely extending landscape, roads which 
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seemed to move swiftly in quest of men, mountains equally forbidding 
their sombre colour or in their inaccessible whiteness—Dominic had seel 
all this once before. Earlier he had grasped its message with a perspicacity 
so keen as to be almost shattering. A Hood of memories invaded and over- 
whelmed him. The small boy from Calcruega who used to look out over the 
land from the heights of San Jorge suddenly cairn- to life in him again.+ Now 
the meaning of the call which he had formerly heard was clear. It was, then, 
for this that he had become a cleric, priest, religious, missionary after the 
manner of the apostles. God was showing him his tlock. 

Here the landscape was less barren than on the plateau of Castile. Onthe 
contrary', the land was covered with houses, villages and towns. It was rich 
and cultivated everywhere. The Catholic heart of the young preacher, 
however, experienced, as he looked at it, an anguish which the boy had 
never known. The winter wind which swept over it at this year’s close was 


more icy than that of the Ducro and of the Iberian Mountains. In the 
inhabited places hostile towers were more frequent than were friendly 
belfries. An endemic war had ravaged the countryside. Countless ruins were 
visible on every side even to the crumbling chapels that could be seen along 
the road. But this was nothing to the dramas in the consciences of the 
people of this land. Many sincere Christians had lapsed, dangerously led 
astray by sects far from the ways of salvation, and had set themselves up 
against the Church of the Cross and the Eucharist. The indifference and 


immorality of the great mass were increased by the discord in belief. The 
vices of violence, of love of gain, of lasciviousness, pullulated in the midst 
of civil and religious anarchy. Was there anyone to restore true peace and 
the true faith to this people? ‘Lord, have compassion on your people. What 
will become of sinners?’s Some such groan doubtless escaped Dominic, as 
it did so often on his nights of prayer in the church. 

From the foot of his observation post, Dominic now looked out over the 
great cross-roads where the routes diverged to all points on the horizon. 
There he could see the remains of an inhabited place, with a chapel near. 
This was Prouille. 6 He probably understood from that moment that it was 
at t is crossing of the ways that the base and centre of his missionary 
operations should be established. He may even have had a supernatural 
intuition which interiorly stimulated his choice. One tradition, the sources 
o which cannot be verified and are somewhat doubtful ,7 asserts that a 
u ous event determined this choice. Three evenings running, whik 
1 l r °°^ n 8 over the plain from the promontory of Fanjeaux, a 
g ,c. ,° . fir ® Came t0 a ^ndstiU over Prouille.8 The name of Seignadou 
presence'tK t0 ^ ^ aCC at ^ east since the fifteenth century 9 and the 

value and ^ * Cross and a chapelio recall this tradition. Whatever its 

certLT vac 0ng,n ,? y c be ’ ^ d ° CS — emorate a profound reality-the 
y quired by St Dominic as he stood on this promontory that it was 
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these arts that he had to respond to the call he had heard as a child at 
s' Jorge in Calerucga and that Prouille was to be the centre of his super¬ 
natural mission. 


prouille had had a certain importance in the earliest feudal age. In the 
deventh and twelfth century the documents sometimes mentioned its noble 
lineage as, for instance, an Isarn (112^), a Guillaume de Prouille (1139, 
1141 114?), vassals of the Viscount of Carcassonne. 11 From the eleventh 

century a fortified ‘mound’ 12 was erected between the river Sesoine '3 and 
the acute angle of the cross-roads, clearly to control the traffic which 
was beginning to be considerable. A square tower, similar to the torreon of 
Caleruega, crowned the summit of an artificial hummock, moats and a 
palisade completing the defence. A few houses had grouped themselves 
beneath the hummock for protection. Finally a wall, enclosing the whole, 
had made it into a fortified township, which still figured in the documents 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century 14 . There was found there a com¬ 
munal oven, 15 a fountain' 6 and finally a church dedicated to Our Lady. 17 
The church ranked as a parish and had its own cemetery. 18 It also had its 
tithe-area ( dccimarium ), 19 a clearlv delimited portion of the surrounding 
countryside, within the boundaries of which the tenants of the land owed 
their tithe to the parish priest of Ste Marie. Another sanctuary, the chapel 
of St Martin, existed nearby, likewise provided with its tithe-area. 20 There 
was a whole series of others to be found in the hinterland of the place, on 
the slopes which climbed up towards Fanjeaux—St Pierre de la Terre- 
Caplade, St Semin de la Ilhe, St Etienne de Tonneins, St Pierre de Rebenti, 
each one provided with its dccimarium . 21 

At the time when Diego, Raoul and Dominic inaugurated their apostolate 
round about Prouille, the turret on the mound was dismantled and had 
perhaps disappeared; a windmill stood in its place. 22 The wall had partially 
collapsed . 2 3 The surface of the ancient borough and the slopes of the mound 
itself, having lost their military significance, were parcelled out into a 
mosaic of fields, gardens and dwellings. 24 The church, in bad enough 
repair, was no longer a parish; 25 with its tithes, if they were still 
collected, 26 it was attached to the parish of Fanjeaux. 27 The chapel of St 
Martin was falling to pieces. 28 The war had passed that way. During the 
course of the twelfth century, the countryside of the Lauragais had served 
35 a field of operations for the permanent hostilities of the houses of Toulouse 
an( l Beziers-Carcassonne. In the face of the redoubled assaults and the 
progress of military art, the mound offered only an absurdly inadequate 
defence. After the dispersal of the people living in the area, to which the 
numerous chapels round Prouille bore witness, the place had proved 
ntenable. The rural population, like the nobility, had sought refuge in a 

od y m the fortified town of Fanjeaux. 

s-s.d. 1 
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The Catholic missionaries soon collected a lew faithful at Prouille n 
ancient seignorial family, now dispossessed, was then represented by / 
brothers Isarn, 2 ’ and Guillaume Pcyro 3 ° of Prouille. The second ' 
irreproachable Catholic. 3 » The former, who in 1204 might have beenscln 
at a Catharist ceremony ,32 seemed strengthened in his orthodoxy, perl/ 
thanks to the preachers. The latter further attracted a few good Catholic 
among the poor folk. 

The chapel was open to them for the recitation of their office and for 
sacred worship. The parish priest of Fanjeaux clearly did not refuse them the 
use of it. It was dedicated to the Most Blessed Virgin and for a longtime.it 
was said, had been the centre of a popular devotion.33 Their ministry begin 
and soon harvested its first-fruits, some of which were valuable but at the 
same time created difficulties. 


The pictures it has been found possible to form of the life of the Catharists 
sufficiently demonstrate the role of women in the sect ,34 an echo of the 
important part they played in the religious life of the time .35 Since the 
eleventh century, the movement towards mysticism in Europe had 
developed particularly in their ranks. Never had they felt such a nostalgia 
for the ‘angelic life’. To such nostalgia the Catharism of the Midi supplied a 
particularly attractive response. More generous than their menfolk, above 
all more easily withdrawn from contacts with matter than their warrior 
husbands, a lair number of noble girls or women had received the 
consolamentum and were leading the life of the Perfect. Like Blanche at 
Laurac 36 or Fabrissa de Mazerolcs at Montreal ,37 Guillelme dc Tonneins* 8 
at Fanjeaux figured as a matriarch. Their wealth and their labours which 
they did not spare, their castles, their hospices, without mentioning their 
personal proselytism, constituted invaluable assets for the activity of the 
Perfect. In accordance with the custom of the Catholic convents moreover, 
they received adolescent girls, and sometimes even quite young children of 
seven, five and two and a half ,39 j n their communities to form them according 
to their own way of life. The customs of the Catholic nobility were repeated 
among the Catharists. The reasons for which small girls were entrusted to 
the dualist convents were not only those of education or religious perfection. 

he trequent poverty of the noble families of the south found itself thereby 
bv r ,4 / nd r^ e l0yalty of thcsc P oor S irls to thc Perfect was strengthened 

by the needs of their material life. 
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s or noble mi ls to Catholicism set not a 
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... SOIT ,e could doubtless do so, but for others the hostility of a 
rharist family made any return impossible. The influence of their lineage 
3 S far stronger than that of the actual family tie, but also very much more 
^ ssive. Instances were not lacking at this time in which some member 
of a family was treated atrociously, sometimes kept in prison for a long time, 
for matrimonial or religious motives. Kvcn if there were no hostility the 
poverty of the family caused the convert to be treated as a piece of flotsam 
and jetsam. 

Diego was never at a loss. He decided to set up a convent*i for these 
various lady converts. They were thus assured of a refuge at the same time 
as a milieu of prayer and sanctification. It was thus possible to retrieve the 
girls whom the women of the Perfect were educating. Moreover, this 
feminine community, thanks to its stability and to the services rendered by 
its members would be the support of the daily life of the small group 
of preachers, as the hospices of the Catharists were for the itinerant 
Perfect, and would help on their apostolate by prayer and sacrifices. Thus 
was begun in embryo in the enclosure of Notre Dame de Prouille, at the 
turn of the years 1206-1207, a Catholic missionary centre which served 
as a model, a few months later, for the preaching centres of the Cistercian 
abbots. 


It was first of all necessary to obtain the bishop’s authorization in con¬ 
formity with Canon Law. It was likewise from him that the grant of the 
church of Ste Marie must come.* 2 Prouille depended on the see of Toulouse. 
The bishop, Fulk,* 2 had just entered upon his functions at the beginning of 
120$, succeeding a bishop who had been deposed. The electing canons, 
guided by the legates, had chosen for this post of primary importance a 
remarkable man. A native of Marseilles, a friend of the kings of England and 
of Aragon, a collaborator of Guillaume de Montpellier, Fulk in his time had 
been a famous troubadour. In 1 196, however, he had entered the Order of 
Citeaux, with his wife and his two sons. Soon afterwards, he had become 
Abbot of Thoronet. It was there that they went to seek him to give him the 
charge of this ‘dead diocese’. As a Cistercian bishop, he was well placed 
for collaborating with the legates and missionaries of his order. He made no 
difficulty about authorizing the foundation and assigned to it the church. As to 
the concession of the tithes and first fruits, which could scarcely be separated 
from the gift of the chapel, to make this concession would indeed have been 
meritorious, in such straits were the episcopal finances.** Doubtless, how- 
e 'er, there was hardly anything to give. It would not seem that a charter of 
concession was drawn up.Vs 

p mem bers of the seignorial family of Prouille, Isarn and Guillaume 
y re , were not in a position to grant anything. They were ruined, like so 
n ) of the knights ol the region and no longer even had rights over the 
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feudal mound other than those shared by a family of rich p ea . sants 
Dame Cavaers, the mistress of Fanjeaux. K’ The latter enjoyed seigno' 
rights at Prouille. No indication justifies die assertion that she intervened 
the new foundation. 47 Her daughter, heir to her rights as she was t 0 J 
name, would not leave the sisters her portion of the mound until Febru f 
1244, 48 barely a few days after the departure of the French conquerors froii 
the neighbourhood and her return to the overlordship of Fanjeaux. More 
than twenty years later, she was to give herself to the convent, living and 
dying there as a good Catholic, 4< > at the term of a long adventure in the ranks 
of the Catharist church.so The other lords of Fanjeaux who possessed 
property within or near the ancient township of Prouille, Isarn Bola.si 
God, Maurin, Pierre-Roger and Guillaume-Arnaud Picarella, 5 * Guillaume 
de Durfort ,53 gave nothing either. Their names only appeared in the 
charters of the convent later, in respect of exchanges, sales or confiscations 
of lands. The big landowners of the place, those peasants enriched to the 
detriment of the family of Prouille who were known as the ‘Babons’ 
(Baboncs ),54 Arnaud, Rouge and his son Pierre, waited until 121$ to give 
their portion of the mound ;55 Guillaume and his sister Alazaice sold only in 
1229 a dwelling they had near the cemetery, 56 an irritating enclave in the 
sisters’ lands. 

Fortunately there were people more generous than these families who had 
more or less acquired their nobility from the Catharists, or than the 
enriched peasants. A cleric and his sister, natives of Panders, offered their 
property and their persons for the xvork that was beginning. 57 They were 
the first to do so and thus may be said to have started the foundation. They 
were William and Raymonde Claret. William was to remain St Dominic's 
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companion and his second in the administration of the convent. 5 
become a Friar Preacher, Prior of Prouille. 59 Later, however, at the end of 
1224, on the occasion of the deep upheaval that was so profoundly to 
disturb the neighbourhood and its institutions after the departure of the 
French conquerors and the return of the ‘faidits’,<»° he was to pass through 
a very serious crisis. He tried, it is said, to cause the monastery under hb 
charge to pass over to the obedience of Citeaux.<>i Possibly he thought this 
action necessary to save the house which was itself going through 1 
severe crisis.** He himself left the order and joined the Cistercians of 
U ° k ni J e ' 3 At tlme of the canonization process of St Dominic he was 
view 64 C f ^ T terr j ^ ted ’ in a manner most unsatisfactory from our point 0 
comnleJT, l- de P° sition « w hich might have told us so much, was 

completely lacking in detail. 

Hrmenpardp 10 ^ 1 ^ i^’ tW ° Serfs of Villasavary, Raymond Gasc and 

bSMi?:,tt e,in th t ,urn •<**<" 

brethren and th ■ a '" tS ° f Go<1 an<l tl,c l lo ly Preaching and to all 

and the sls , ers . They likewise gave their house in Villasavary. 
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. ar den and all their fixed and movable goods. Their lord freed them to 
V them to make this offering. He also freed men of Villepinte for 
3 ° • gifts to the Holy Preaching, reserving however his own taxes. 6 s 
CC Perhaps it was again at this time that another household ‘entered the 
monastery’ by abandoning its property to it—Arnaud Ortigucrs and his wife 
Alazai'cc. 66 They would have liked their young son, Guillaume, to do like¬ 
wise He must, however, have been more than the age of fourteen.* He 
refused, but at the same time remained a friend to the community. 6 ? He 
became a cleric 68 and, upon reaching an advanced age, carried out his 
parents’ wish by giving himself to the monastery in 12^6, long after they 
had done so. 69 

Already, however, on 17th April, 1207, Dominic had obtained for the 
monastery a much more important gift—the church of St Martin of Limoux 
which was granted to him by the lord of the province, Berenger of 
Narbonne. 70 Certain circumstances of this donation on the morrow of the 
great disputation at Montreal have already been mentioned. 71 The number 
of lady converts to be helped had increased in the course of the disputation; 
Dominic thus possessed an additional argument to persuade the prelate to 
support his infant work. The gift was considerable: tithes, first fruits, 
oblations and other revenues of a large parish, to which were added the 
revenues of Taich, a neighbouring place. There was only one counter¬ 
obligation—the responsibility of presenting and maintaining a parish priest. 
For the future the sisters considered their property of Limoux one of the 
best parts of their patrimony. It was necessary, however, to defend it 
energetically. In 1207, had Berenger really the right to dispose of it ? The 
actual taking possession was only carried out two years later. 72 Things 
were even worse afterwards. The powerful abbey of St Hilaire tenaciously 
claimed this church as its own possession. Long-drawn-out lawsuits in Rome 
were necessary in order finally to persuade the abbey to desist from its 
claims .73 

Prepared for in this way by the gifts of the people of the place who were 
attached to the Church, as much as by those of the bishop and archbishop, 
h was thus possible to make the foundation. Whilst Dominic and his 
companions were tramping the countryside begging their way as they 
preached, the brethren and sisters of Prouille would have their subsistence 
practically assured. 

In the course of our narrative, we have already met one or other of the 
rst sisters—Sister Raymonde Claret, Sister Alazai'ce. The first known list 
the community contains a dozen names. 7 + The origin of three other 
sters is definitely known—Richarde, dame of Barbaira (Aude), 75 Guillelmine 
e Belpech (Aude), Guillelmine de Fanjeaux (Aude). The others are no 

* An<l so been free to refuse. Tr. 
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longer anything but names to us—Raimondc-Passerine .76 B4 
jourdaine, Curtolane, Gcntiane, I:rmessendo.77 Ihe details it has bed 
possible to gather show that several of the nuns belonged to the nobility 
if not all of them, as Jordan of Saxony asserts.78 Their places of JZ 
were not a little varied but were nevertheless spread along the Beziers- 
Carcassonne-Pamiers route, the scene of the labour of the Catholic 

missionaries since the end of 1206. Despite the general indication of 
Berenger’s charter—‘nuns recently converted by the examples and exhorta¬ 
tions of Brother Dominic of Osma and his companions ’,79 all were not 
necessarily converts from heresy. 

Among the converts properly so-called, several were from Fanjeaux. A 
certain Berengere would give evidence at St Dominic’s canonization process 
that, about the time of the foundation, she had witnessed with her own 
eyes and heard with her ears a horrifying scene in the church of this town¬ 
ship. Nine noble ladies ( matronac ) had just abandoned their errors. Dominic 
then commanded them to look at him who had possessed them until that 
time. The devil immediately appeared in the shape of a cat ‘whose eyes, as 
large as those of an ox, seemed to be burning (lames; its tongue, protruding 
to the length of half a foot, seemed to be of fire ; it had a tail of half an arm’s 
length and was easily the size of a dog. At the command of blessed Dominic, 
it escaped through the hole in the belfry.’ 80 The terrifying figure exactly 
corresponded to what these poor ladies were prepared to see appear. 
The Catholics indeed claimed that the Catharist masters adored Lucifer who 
appeared to them under the figure of a cat. They adored him in an ignoble 
manner. Thus it was revealed in the great summa against heresies that Master 
Alain de Lille had recently published at Montpellier. It was from this ‘cat’ 
it was said, that the name of Catharists had been formed. 81 

About the middle of the century the alarming anecdote became consider¬ 
ably embellished in the official legend of the saint by Constantino of 
Orvieto 82 . It was then asserted that among the nine converted ladies several 
had entered at Prouille . 8 3 The thing is possible. It is certain, however, 
that Berengere herself was not among them, whatever may have been said, 
nor the whole of the group that was converted. Neither, moreover, did 
t ose who were able to enter constitute the initial nucleus of the monastery, 
which was in existence before their adventure. 8 * 


The convent was founded at latest in March 1 207.85 At that date there 
was only the group of nuns established with their prioress. The house 
1 ° Ver ’ 3 not y et its full observance. There could be no possibility 0 
visionTl r V T f COm P letd y common life. The smallness of the pro- 
S^ Mari! ^ 8 ° f the Si8ters ’ a -ere abandoned hovel near the church o» 

several of’tl ' n °' mable them al1 to bc grouped together. On O* A P r ‘' 
several of them were still | iving in Fjni eau x V T his was so in the ease of* 
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oress Guillclminc. They must have built a convent in the course 
Pj. the S u mm er. A tradition which cannot now be verified claims that the 
sisters were all together by 22nd November .87 It is practically certain that 
enclosure was established on 27th December,88 perhaps in 1207, or 
even in 1212. An attempt will be made later to define the date more 

accurately. 

In any case the enclosure was still elastic. Farmers in the place for many 
•ears retained certain fields on the sisters’ land .89 Not until 1294 was a 
continuous stone wall erected and water brought inside the boundary .90 
Certainly none of the numerous documents of the Prouille cartulary men¬ 
tions the presence of a nun outside the monastery, not even of the prioress. 
If it were a question of a gift to be received or of legal action, the affairs of 
Prouille were exclusively treated by male representatives. At this time, 
however, cases of abbesses leaving their enclosures to appear in lawsuits 
were not infrequent. 91 The Prouille enclosure was thus strict. It is possible it 
was made stricter in 1218 and 1221 as will be related in due course, 92 and 


perhaps again in the time of Innocent IV. In 1246 the Fathers of the 
monastery busied themselves with obtaining from the Bishop of Toulouse 
the chapel of St Martin, which had fallen into ruins and was unsuitable for 
sacred worship. 93 They reconstructed it inside the house, for celebrating the 
office and providing for the worship of the lay-brethren and donati. They 
were thus able to make over to the sisters (the church of Ste Marie) more 


completely and to isolate the two communities entirely. Shortly after this, 
the pontifical bulls began to give the sisters the title of sororcs inclusac 
‘cloistered sisters’, a title which they retained for the future. 9 * 


This time one would be wrong in seeing in the application of this epithet, 
for the future fairly common, an accentuation of enclosure. It merely 
signified the entry of Prouille into the general group of feminine monasteries 
which since 1204 the Pope had been definitively incorporating into the Order 
of Preachers, giving them this epithet among others. 93 The rule of enclosure, 
if not its practical realization or rather its provisions in Prouille, cannot have 
changed since the death of Dominic. In any case it must be admitted that 
during the initial years, in buildings which were still very inconvenient, the 
sisters of Prouille kept a sufficiently strict if not completely literal enclosure. 
It must have resembled that of the Cistercian nuns, the most strictly 
cloistered of the nuns of the time, 96 a century before a decretal of Boniface 
^III defined the classic rule of solemn enclosure. 97 

There were some men forming part of the household. At the beginning 
Dominic and William Claret took charge of the government of it jointly. 98 
As early as the summer of 1 207 Diego had assigned to each his role. Dominic 
" as t0 ^ve the spiritual direction and chief authority, William charge of the 
temporal affairs." Later, Friar Noel replaced Dominic.'" Then William 
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was made prior.*®' The prior, or procurator, had other priests around h im 
Dominic decided, doubtless in 1218, that there would be four of these ioi 
It was not only with the sisters that this group of priests was occupied [ 

1 207 it constituted the Holy Preaching. After the institution 0 f 
Preachers, we come across the ‘ Preaching of the house of Prouil| c ’.io 3 A ^ 
lay-brothers, 104 who could not move to any other religious house, 105 hc|p e( j 
with the material side of life. Finally a series of Jonati of different types,! 
clerics, individual freedmen, whole families of freedmen or of serfs, 107 y 
attached themselves to the convent. The majority administered or cultivated 
the lands adjoining the monastery or its distant domains. More often than 
not they had given their property to the house, at least in return for a life 
interest, and in exchange shared in its life and its spiritual advantages. Sonic 
of them had even made a vow of chastity, of obedience or of loyalty. '08 
gesture marking their engagement was that of feudal homage made into the 
hands of the superior. 1Q 9 

This personnel was varied both from the human and from the religious 
point of view. 110 The economic and social circumstances were such as to 
elicit donations, as in the case of the sisters. In the lace of the difficulties of 
life or the uncertainty of the times, many people preferred to give them¬ 
selves to a powerful lord or to some community, both being better equipped 
to defend them if need arose. 111 Some indeed had given themselves to the 
dualists for similar reasons, as, for instance, the poor man whom Dominic 
had converted, who could not leave his Catharist protectors for fear of 
dying of hunger. 112 

Thus, with its two communities, the monastery and the Preaching, the 
convent of Prouille fell into the category of double convents, frequent in the 
twelfth century but in the process of disappearance in the thirteenth. 113 
The male section followed the evolution of the Preaching of Jesus Christ, 
then of the Preachers. The feminine community experienced the painful 
vicissitudes of the Dominican nuns. 114 Certain particular uncertainties were 
added to these vicissitudes. 


In the initial years, the life of the community depended too closely on its 
economic system not to follow its fluctuations. The gifts originally given to 
the sisters by the people of the neighbourhood or by Berengcr of Narbonne 
ou t ess assured their daily subsistence, but did not allow of the construc- 
ion of a wide range of regular buildings. It was not even possible to 
nnk of setting up an enclosure of any size around the chapel. As far back 
resourp 1 ™ r C ° 1207 D,e g° concerned himself with bringing them other 
the life or a" 1 ° Sma ' Hu did not su «*«l-" 5 History is absolutely silent™ 
•" ,!08 ' ,! ° 9 ' ' J '°- •* 

this very ne' 11 & e,lMan crusade. l or the future war revolved around 
T g ourhood. The flight of the lords of long-standing who were 
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romised with the Catharists, and the upheaval of the region by cease- 
Kssly renewed military operations, clearly increased the community’s 
cl' tress The town of Limoux, whence came the best part of its revenues, 
t0 be demolished and twice forced to abandon its site and reconstruct 
itself in the plain. The convent’s material future was thus seriously 

compromised. 

It would seem, indeed, that in the year 1210 Dominic himself was absent. 
At the side of Bishop Fulk he was devoting himself to an intensive preaching 
ministry in the city of Toulouse. 116 In February 1211 a visitation of the 
sisters enabled him to realize the difficulties of their situation. 11 ? A few 
weeks later, at the conclusion of the siege of Lavaur, he rejoined Bishop 
Fulk who had been forced to abandon Toulouse where Count Raymond had 
just turned against the church, and Simon de Montfort, the military leader 
of the crusade. 118 

Dominic made the bishop understand ‘that it would be an act of devotion 
and mercy’ 119 to make over permanently the sanctuary of Prouille, with its 
revenues and other rights of the church there, to the lady converts who 
were living there. It would seem that Fulk agreed to restore to them the 
tithes, which were beginning to come in once more. 120 One nevertheless 
gets the distinct impression that he hesitated. 121 The economic situation of 
his see had not improved at all. 

Simon de Montfort, however, whose friendship for St Dominic will be 
seen later, gave the example. On 1 £th May, the Frenchman granted Prouille 
a vineyard situated quite close to the monastery, on the verge of the Sesoine, 
which came from the confiscated property of the ‘faidit’ Bertrand de Saissac. 
I11 particular he gave to the prioress, the brethren and the sisters all he had 
just acquired in the territory of Sauzenc, between Brain and Villepinte, to 
the north of Prouille. 122 This time Fulk was persuaded. That same day he 
granted the parish of Bram with its revenues ‘to the converted ladies, living 
the religious life by the church of Sainte Marie of Prouille’. 12 3 The form in 
which the deed was drawn up at the same time revealed the reason for the 
bishop’s hesitations. He did not grant this property to the institution as such 
but to the sisters considered individually, whose names he enumerated, 
beginning by Guillelmine, the prioress. He gave them this property for the 
duration of their existence, showing that he had doubts as to the permanence 
of the community. It will be seen that the monastery’s poverty and the 
uncertainty of the times were responsible for this. Everything, however, 
was to change. 

The great successes of Simon de Montfort in the course of the year 1210 
had decided a good number of knights of the region to make their submission 
r o him. These now made their appearance at Prouille and at Fanjeaux. 124 
Those who were Catholics by conviction, or even certain lords suspected ot 
having protected heresy who wished to rectify or destroy such suspicions. 
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began to multiply their generous gifts. In December of that year, a certain 
Raymond de Villar gave the monastery all the property he possessed i n hj s 
native placets before himself becoming a canon of St Antonin at Pami ers 
About twenty years later when he was sacristan of that same chapter 
Raymond would find himself entrusted with the inquiry preparatory to St 
Dominic’s canonization. 126 Then Hugues de Rieux, Isarn Bola, Bernard 
Hugues, Amiel Cerdana, others again, made a number of generous gifts.127 
On 9th February, 1212, the brothers Usalger and Raynes granted to 
Prouille their ownership and rights over the land of Fenouillet, that is, over 
their patrimony, for they were descended from a younger branch of the 
Viscounts of Fenouilledes. 128 Simon de Montfort repeated his gestures of 
generosity several times. 129 

The French crusaders, abundantly provided with confiscated lands from 
the viscounty of Beziers-Carcassonne, then made similar gestures. A leader of 
the mercenaries, Pedro the Aragonese, who had been reconciled, had given 
the initial example .*30 Between February 1212 and June 1214, Fremis le 
Fran^ais, Robert Mauvoisin, Guillaume de 1 ’Hssart, Engucrrand de Boves, 
Hugues de Lascy, Lambert de Thury, Alain de Rouey,^* to whom should 
be added Pierre de Vic, Hugues de Nantes and Guy de Levis , J 32 all loyal 
companions of Simon de Montfort and settled by him in places bordering on 
Fanjeaux, gave the monastery some of their new lands. After 1212 the 
‘Institutions de Pamiers’ authorized them to give in alms up to the fifth part 
of them. ^3 Finally in 1214 the Bishop of Toulouse granted the sisters certain 
tithes from Fanjeaux . 1 34 I n some three years Prouille in this way became 
solidly endowed, through Limoux, Fenouillet, Villasavary, Villesisclc, Bram, 
Villenouette and Sauzenc, apart from the place of Prouille itself and 
Fanjeaux. 


Without delay Dominic busied himself in getting the principal donations 
confirmed. The origin of a good number among them made them extremely 
precarious. The intervention of Simon de Montfort would cover them with 


the protection of the real head of the country. He did not refuse it. 135 
Soon, as we shall see, Dominic was to succeed in obtaining other, much 
more valuable protection, that of the Pope. 

These lands, however, which had been acquired at random and piece by 
piece from the donations, remained scattered to the four cardinal points. 
Dominic endeavoured to establish an unbroken domain, at least around the 
tre, Prouille, his successors would do the same with the lands on the 
periphery He sold, bought, exchanged parcels of land, not without a 
certain a i lty for business. He thus succeeded in liberating the greater part 
• n ancient tovvns hip and enclosure of the sisters, rounding oft the 
neighbour, ng lands, acquiring a mill and its appurtenances. u6 
undertilf * ' 2 1 2 ’ ln deed, he had at his disposal sufficient lands to 

anot ier task that of building a monastic cloister with > t5 
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A es at the side of the church. The building began at the beginning 
ch or April. It was soon completed. After this a series of charters 
rl ^mention of the ‘monastery’ and even of the ‘newly constructed 
, 137 whether or not this latter designation is to be taken in its 
t clinical sense, it was certainly not adopted definitively, for there are found 
b.tituted for it at the same moment the more modest titles of domus , 1 38 
1 cus 139 ecclcsia , 140 or, quite simply, the names of Ste Marie de Prouille and 
even of Prouille alone. Moreover, neither prior nor prioress ever bore the 
title of abbot or abbess. Finally, after 1213, the word disappeared. Primarily, 
can see in this somewhat grandiloquent title the reflection of the 
impression made on contemporaries by the relatively ample proportions of 
the new buildings. The Prior of Prouille probably himself abandoned this 
name which was valueless from the point of view of apologetics in the 
territory of the Albigenscs. It is probable, however, that the appearance and 
disappearance of the word abbey possessed a deeper significance, linked with 
the spiritual orientation of the house. 

From the beginning the feminine community had appeared as a ‘monas¬ 
tery’, the sisters as ‘nuns’ with a ‘prioress’ at their head. 1 *! They had 
established themselves ‘for ever’ 1 * 2 in their poor lodging. A challenge, in 
some sense, to the communities of women of the Perfect, Prouille was 
essentially distinguished from them by the manner in which it conceived the 
interior life of the community. Their installation in a church alone was 
charged with meaning. No word or expression in the documents gives the 
slightest hint that their ordo [or rule of life], which at this point was scarcely 
beyond the embryo stage, was intended to differ from the types that had 
become classic in the West. On one essential point, it can even be stated 
that the contact of the monastery with contemporary Catholic ideas limited 
the design which had given rise to the foundation—Prouille set itself against 
any transformation, like certain of our modern convents, into an institution 
for small girls. Mention is never in fact found in the numerous charters of 
the convent of any other element than the sisters, or nuns. This allows the 
following prescription, drawn from a later rule closely associated with the 
monastery, to be attributed to Prouille 1 **: 


It is by no means our custom to receive girls of less than eleven [the precocious- 
ncss of children in that century and that part of the world must be remembered]. 
If one or other is received before that age, to prevent a grave occasion of falling 
or to procure some spiritual benefit, let them be educated apart and be carefully 
formed until the age of fourteen. 1 ** 

The first part of this prescription, the equivalent of which is found in 
contemporary rules, i*s has as its context the reaction of the religious 
congregations against the disorders that the presence of too great a number 
0 small children had brought into the cloisters. The second part, on the 
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other side, made provision lor the intention which had brought the f 0Un J 
ation into being, that of preserving souls from danger. ^ ' U ui 

By , 2 11-1 2*12 the ideal had not changed. The community had remained 
stable despite trials. The names of the eleven initial sisters are in fact, f ou ^ 
in the list of sisters given in hulk’s charter on the occasion of the concession 
of the church of Brain.'-* 6 Seven new sisters had joined the others. Anion* 
them was Sister Blanche, a rich lady of Toulouse, who had recently gi Ve n 
herself to the religious life at the same time as her husband and whose 
fortune was to allow one half of the sisters’ dormitory to be erected in fine 
dressed stone .>47 The house remained solidly established under the govern¬ 
ment of the same prioress. What, it may he asked, was the regular orienta¬ 
tion of the community ? 

The reply can be made with assurance—the orientation was Cistercian. 
This is already marked in regard to the enclosure and an ancient tradition 
asserts it in respect of the costume. 148 All the circumstances suggest the 
same reply. Prouille was born and had grown up among the Cistercians, 
who were the principal educators of nuns at the time. 14 * 1 At the time of 
the foundation Diego’s sympathies were markedly Cistercian and Dominic 
was in close touch with the order. '50 It is true, indeed, that when Dominic 
had first come to the Narbonensis he was neither prepared nor resolved to 
become the founder of an order, much less of an order of nuns, for until that 
time he had never directed any. On the other hand he could easily procure 
from Arnaud, or from one of his numerous confreres , the rules of Citeaux. 151 
There is some justification for thinking that he did so from the beginning and 
that from that time, like Diego, he thought of having his religious house 
incorporated in the order of St Bernard as an abbey of women. 

It was necessary, however, to wait for it to be sufficiently established. By 
1212-1213 the time seemed to have come. It is possible that he took 
certain steps to this end. Moreover, it is proved that in this year 1213 the 
Order of Citeaux displayed indeed for the first time a resistance which 
became increasingly stiffer against incorporations of feminine abbeys. 152 It 
was perhaps owing to this circumstance that Prouille was not officially 
recognized as a Cistercian abbey or handed over to the administration of 
monks of St Bernard. 


It was perhaps now that the enclosure was set up It would be natural 
to await the completion of the regular buildings, that is : the end of .2.2, 
s' rC Ti' n ^ S ° ^ * S P oss *kl e that Dominic then also drew up a rule for the 
1C TZ and dficienc y with which he had just laid down the basis of 
the snirit monas tery led him to concern himself also with 

himself \v>l 3 ^ !V S P ossib,e « however, that on this point he contented 
only becom "TT''? 8 * Proui,lc ll 'e customs of Citeaux. The situation 
u— I216 - At time there was drawn up, 

° U In u or ^apted from a corrected version of an earlier 
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rule of observance which took as its basis the customs of St Dominic’s 
tCX | t 3 for men. 153 1 ° 1221 Dominic was to summon to Rome eight sisters 
r r Prouiile in order to form for regular observance a new community 
"-hich he would gather together at the convent of St Sixtus . 1 54 Now the rule 
of St Sixtus, as it existed around the year 1232, is still extant .‘55 The 
observances taught by the sisters from Prouiile, and consequently the rule of 
prouiUc itself, cannot but be there in part.‘ 5 t» Otherwise, how could the 
prouiile sisters declare to the Sovereign Pontiff in 1236 that at the ‘moment 
of their conversion’, i.e. at the beginnings of regular life in their monastery, 
they had commonly adopted as rule ‘the rule of the nuns of St Sixtus in 
Rome’? 157 This declaration, anachronistic but comprehensible, which 
indicated to the Pope a particular legislation by designating it under the form 
which would be most familiar to him, cannot signify anything else but 
textual continuity of the rule of Prouiile previous to 1216, with the rule of 
St Sixtus. It is, however, impossible, in view of the modifications which the 
documents have undergone, to rediscover with any certainty in the text of 
1232, the only one we still possess, the rule of Prouiile as it was in 1 2 16,‘58 
a fortiori a possible rule of 1 2 1 2. *59 

However it was regulated, the life of the sisters of Prouiile was devoted to 
liturgical prayer, asceticism and manual work. A document of the fourteenth 
century recording a visitation mentions the tradition of the monastery in 
this connection. 

Each year [it was said] fifteen quintals of wool, very clean and carefully chosen, 
are distributed to the sisters. They spin and weave it at the hours when they are 
not engaged at the Divine Office, and they do so according to ancient custom 
and the formal order of our father St Dominic, who willed this so as to drive 
away idleness, the mother of all vices. 160 

Independently of the general tradition of Western monachism, the 
primitive Cistercian orientation of the house would have been sufficient 
to lay the emphasis on the manual work of the contemplative sisters, 
the habit of which has become less strong in the modern age of the 
Church. 

The juridical position of the house was strengthened on Sth October, 1 21 £ 
by the short bull which Dominic obtained from the Pope that day; it 
extended the protection of the Holy See especially to the various properties 
"hich the sisters had acquired from the crusaders. 161 On 30th March, 1218, 
a consistorial privilege finally brought the supreme Roman sanction. 162 The 
document was really an extension to the use of the brethren of Prouiile of 
the privilege of confirmation of the Order of Preachers. It primarily con¬ 
cerned the men’s community, or Preaching, of the convent. It was, however, 
rawn up in the name of the monastery whose property it finally confirmed. 
le sisters were thus officially attached to the Preachers, through their 
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male community. It is possible that they received the rule modified 
arranged in accordance with the customs of the Preachers. “ ur 

In 1236, after a period of acute difficulty when the monastery seemed 
the point of being abandoned by the bathers, it was officially assigned 
to the direction of the Preachers by a decision of Pope Gregory IX 163 
About this time Prouille merited the praise of Jordan of Saxony i n these 
words: ‘The house . . . still exists; the servants of God continue to offer 
an agreeable worship to their Creator there and lead, in zealous sanctity and 
the pure light of their innocence, a life which is salutary to themselves 
exemplary to other men, pleasing to the angels and agreeable to God.’164 
In 1248 Innocent IV reiterated this Dominican privilege. l6 s He did so again 
in 1252, by an almost unique exception, the Preachers being allowed 
by the Pope, in order not to be distracted ‘in their studies and their 
doctrinal teaching’, to be free from the care of all nuns. 166 After 1248 the 
sisters were officially styled ‘Cloistered Sisters of the Order of St Augustine, 
of the diocese of Toulouse’. 167 In 1258 this detail was added to the title: 
‘according to the institutions of the Order ol Preachers’. 168 At this date, 
Humbert de Romans, fifth General of the order, had just definitively saved 
the Dominican nuns and edited for them a common rule. 169 The second 
order was founded and Prouille formed part of it, occupying the place of 
honour. 

At the end of this historical survey which has been extended throughout 
the thirteenth century in order to show the development of Prouille, it is 
possible to discern more clearly the part played in the monastery by the 
different founders. Jordan of Saxony assigned this funct ion to the Bishop of 
Osma. 17 o Later, the Dominican legends reserved it for St Dominic. 171 In 
1230 Fulk in a document attributed it to himself. 172 


Diego was the first to decide upon the foundation. As usual, his resolution 
was prompt. He continued to bear the responsibility for it. When he left 
the neighbourhood shortly afterwards, it was with the explicit intention of 
going to seek help for the monastery. *73 Fulk had necessarily to intervene in 
the foundation since he had to authorize it. This was his right and his duty 
as bishop of the diocese. In the beginning his role stopped there. It took a 
considerable time for him to realize the importance of the house and not 
until 1211 did he show himself really generous in regard to it. 

Dominic was in quite a different case. He was the father, the nurse, the 
egis ator. The most ancient documents in the archives, contemporary wlt ^ 
t e origins of the foundation, attribute to him the principal role in the 
recruiting of the ‘converted ladies’. They also attribute to him the measure 
Pt^cured the best part of their patrimony for the sisters. Dominic 
' nUe f t0 SCrve t ^ lem - It was he who set Mowing the stream of endow 
orpani °.j 1 1-121H e then constructed and organized the abbey. He 

g ze tie system of direction, the number of fathers, the interior 
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the sisters’ manual work. Between i 2 1 2 and 1 21 j he refused a 
traditions, ^ was 0 flf e red to him, as was the case with several of the 

bishopric of the Ho |y p rc aching, in order not to neglect, he said, ‘the 

C J ^ ntation of Prouillc of which he had the charge’. ‘74 From that time 
^ he watched over it with even more attentive care. In the year 1214 
° nWar to be seen established in Fanjeaux, depriving himself of all he could 
^maintain the sisters. I7 s He was, however, even more preoccupied with 
^gjr S ouls with his spiritual instructions. Tradition has carefully 
66 ved the track of the winding path by which he went to and fro between 
hhTodging in Fanjeaux and the monastery down on the plain.>76 Up in 
F eaux again, while he worked at the labour of converting a town that was 
relentless in its hostility or while he continued his long prayers in the 
church, he could hear, ringing in the distance, day and night, the bells of 
the nuns of Prouille calling to prayer, and the sound gave him courage. 

Dominic undoubtedly enjoyed a special grace for the ministry to women. 
Prouille alone would give proof of this. History has preserved other 
documents during the Albigensian mission which testify to the same thing, 
reminiscences of his apostolate among noble ladies who were ‘believers’ of 
that sect, whom he brought back to the bosom of the Church by asking 
them for hospitality . 1 77 There was the evidence of several women in the 
investigation of Toulouse. They did not mind showing their tenderness 
mingled with admiration and maternal compassion, still vivid after thirty 
years, aroused by the extreme austerity, the fervour in prayer and the 
generosity of the preacher . 1 78 Anecdotes emphasize his heroic charity at the 
appeal of the grief of some mother or sister . 179 Scarcely had Dominic arrived 
in Toulouse, in 12 1 g, than he opened a house for poor converted girls. 180 
He moved on to Madrid and it was the new convent there which has 


preserved the only letter of his which has been kept. He went to Bologna; 
there again there was a convent of sisters. In Florence, in Rome, his ministry 
among women bore new fruit. It was there finally that the papacy entrusted 
him with an exemplary creation—St Sixtus, which was to serve as a model, 
not only in the eternal city but in one half of Christendom, for its 
influence, under the stimulus of Gregory IX, would exceed the sphere of 
action of the Preachers themselves. 


Dominic had not sought this ministry. Neither his childhood with the 
rural dean nor his studies in Palencia had placed him in contact with women. 
He rather tried to avoid them, fearing the danger of their company 
to one who sought to shun the world.' 8 * It was precisely this reserve which 
made for his success among them. They sensed that in his evangelization he 
W3S w h°Hy disinterested. Moreover this nature of his chastity gave a 
naturalness and freshness to his spiritual outpourings which added to their 
confidence at the end of his life that despite his efforts he had 
een a ^le to avoid the imperfection of finding more attraction in the 
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conversation of girls than in that of old ladies, is delightful. 182 Dominic 
essentially an apostle. He knew how to make himself all things to all 
Because, however, he gave himself very generously to those who sought 
him, he discovered, without seeking it, the joy of the communication of 
spiritual things. As exacting for others as he was in the first instance for him. 
self, he was none the less deeply loved, and this affection, the echo of 1^ 
friendship which flowed back upon himself, gradually opened to him a j ov 
he had not so far experienced. Now the solitary of Palencia, or 0 f the 
cloister of Osma, was no longer alone with God. He had found his family 
a home, where without having to give up anything of his austerity of life or 
losing anything of his reserve, he could restore his strength, find support for 
his prayer and finally, to some extent open his heart. 

The noonday of life had not yet come nor the hour of maturity in his 
work. He was, however, at the age when a man leaves the father of his 
youth to enter upon his definitive task. This time had now come for 
Dominic. God was giving him Prouille as a strong support just when he was 
asking a further sacrifice of him. He was to lose Diego. 

The Bishop of Osma, who could see the work of conversion to which he 
had devoted himself for more than a year past taking deep root at Prouille, 
whereas in the course of this summer of 1207 the Cistercian mission was 


beginning to show signs of weariness, wanted to leave the neighbourhood 
for the space of some weeks. He wanted to go to Castile, so that he would 
not be accused of wholly neglecting his diocese, and to put his domestic 
affairs and those of his see in order. 1 As ever, he was overflowing with 
projects of generosity. There he would collect men and resources. The 
assent of the Pope would be asked, he would then set up in the province of 
Narbonne a truly permanent Preaching. He allocated the various tasks at 
Prouille and set off on his journey. J 8s 

For the first stages, the journey was naturally made in common. Every 
occasion of travel in these parts provided an opportunity of meeting the 
heterodox. The bishop thought of crossing the Pyrenees by the upper valley 
of the Ariege.^6 He would thus take the route through the county ofFoix 
which Fanjeaux in fact controlled: Mirepoix, Pamiers, Foix. Coming into 
the Cerdagne again, he would then reach Aragon and, through Saragossa, 
eventually arrived at Osma. 

A disputation at Pamiers was foreseen. It was not the first time that an 


icounier with the heterodox had taken place there. ‘87 The preachers were 
joined by Bishop Fulk of Toulouse and Navarre of Couserans, 188 who 
ravelled to the meeting-place along the valley of the Ariege. Several abbots 

andH 1 CWlSe P rCSent ’ 189 amon g whom were doubtless Vital of St Antonin 1 ’ 0 
and Henri of Mont-Sainte-Marie.m 

tolhe ‘° W , nship of on the banks of the Ariege, belonged 

°ns egular of St Antonin de Fr£delas, whose monastery had been 
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1 outside the walls, half a mile or so from the town. 192 The canons, 
CreCtC had not been able to avoid enfeoffing their town to Raymond- 
however^^ ^ p 0 | x .n >3 The latter occupied the castle, the terrace of 
^Hican still be seen at the side of the cathedral. The count had sworn 
' vhlC , . t | ia t could be desired for the protection of the faith and the 
eVC ™ t j ie canons. He attached, however, too high a value to the 
* 6 ‘on of the city and he clutched at any means of driving the principal 
f°ds from it. One such means was assuredly the diffusion of heresy. He 
d' seniinatcd it through bis own family, among them his wife and two of his 
one of whom was the famous Esclarmonde. All three were devoted 
the'sects, two of them to the Catharists, the third to the Waldenses. *94 
For a time even, the count had succeeded in establishing in the town his 
aunt Fais de Durfort, 193 of Fanjeaux, a major heresiarch of the type of 
Blanche de Laurac, whose penetrating prosyletism was not without its 
effect on the population. This was too much for the noble canons. They 
had reacted and driven Fais from their city. The count’s wrath was un¬ 
leashed. A canon was attacked while he was in the act of celebrating Mass, 
and cut to pieces. For several years the blood could be seen upon the altar. 
Another had his eyes torn out. The count entered the monastery by force, 
locked up the abbot and religious while he destroyed part of their buildings, 
then drove them half-naked into the open country. 

Raymond-Roger knew how to control his violence when it suited him. 
Towards the missionaries he was all consideration. 196 He welcomed the 
participants in the disputation at his own expense, one day entertaining the 
Catholics and the next their opponents. These were principally Waldenses, 
but there were also some Catharists. 197 The disputation was held in the 
castle. 198 The Dames of Foix were not so aloof as their husband and 
brother and intervened in the course of the debate. One of the sisters was 


rebuked by a Catholic religious. Fray Etienne de Misericorde: ‘Madam,’ he 
said, ‘get back to your distaff. It is not your business to speak in such 
meetings.’ 1 " This was truly the tradition of the New Testament: Mulieres 
in ecclesiis taceant. 20 ^ It was not an argument. 

The Catholic champions had better reasons at their disposal. By common 
consent there was chosen as arbitrator a remarkable man, Master Arnaud de 
Crampagna, then a secular priest well known in the town. He had been 
attached to the Waldenses. 201 He was convinced and gave his verdict in 
favour of the Catholics, against both the Waldenses and the Catharists. He 
t en abjured his sect and, in an impressive gesture, gave himself to the 
is op of Osma, both as to his person and his property, by an oath of 
^pendence in feudal form. 202 From that moment he never ceased bravely 
k attac sec taries whom the count’s family were protecting. 203 Having 
^ me a canon and sacristan of St Antonin, greatly attached to St Dominic, 
ou g t him out again for the last time in 1221 in Rome where the affairs 
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of the county of Toulouse had brought him. 204 ] \ c was later to give eviden 
at his friend’s canonization process .m 

Many others were shaken. Here, as at Servian, Montreal or Fanjeaux the 
poor and the friends of poverty were easily inlluenced.206 An impo ^ 
group of Waldenses who had for long boon attacking Catharist dualism j n 
terms fairly close to those of the Catholics, returned to the hosom of mother 
Church. 207 At their head was Master Durando do Huesca. They went off to 
Rome to ask for absolution from their error and for canonical penance. They 
wanted something more that no prelate of the Narboncnsis could have given 
t h ern —the right to continue, as Catholics, their apostolic life and their 
work of evangelization, in particular against the Catharists. Innocent III was 
sympathetic to their desires. He had been strengthened in his attitude of open¬ 
heartedness towards the Humiliati of Lombardy and the Waldenses of Metz 
by the success of the apostolic preaching in the Narbonensis. 2 °8 He accepted 
the offer of Durando and his companions who were recommended by Diego. 
Having asked them for an immediate oath of loyalty, and at the same time a 
profession of orthodoxy, he granted them a certain form of regular life and 
the right to preach. Thus were established in 1208 the Poor Catholics, 20 ® 
who spread particularly in Catalonia and the Narbonensis. The first mendi¬ 
cant group of the Roman Church, they worked at their evangelical mission 
with courage, and knew how to remain faithful. They nevertheless came up 
against the instinctive hostility of the populations and of the local clergy, 
who could not succeed in distinguishing them from the anticlerical 
Waldenses. Despite the definite support of a series of popes, their movement 
scarcely developed at all. It was eventually submerged, in 1256, like a 
stream in a river, in the fourth mendicant order then organized, the 
Hermits of St Augustine. In 1210 another group ol the Waldenses of the 
Albigcois, led by Bernard Prim, had obtained from the Pope a rule of life 
identical with that of Durando de Huesca. 210 They likewise disputed against 
the dualists. 211 


Certain Catharists, moreover, had also felt themselves shaken by the 
Pamiers disputation. 212 Nothing shows more clearly the deep root taken by 
the dualist church in the territories of the Midi than the dialogue engaged 
between Bishop Fulk and Pons Adhemar de Roudcille, a knight of 
Saverdun, 2 i 3 a dispute which did not lack finesse. ‘We should never have 
been able to imagine’, he said, ‘that Rome had such telling reasons against 
these people.’ ‘Do you not recognize’, said the bishop, ‘that they have 
t0 sa y a g ainst our objections?’ ‘We recognize it’, he said, 
y , sai the bishop, ‘do you not expel them from your lands, driving 
them away from this place?’ ‘We cannot. We have been brought up in 

them p • i- Ve ia r %C ccrta * n °f our close relatives among them and we see 
them living lives of perfection.’ 2 !4 h 

More than anywhere else, the example of a perfect life wax needed for the 
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rts if the truth was to touch their hearts. The Bishop of Osma 
mCn ° ft Twith more perspicacity than anyone the need of joining the 
had sense^ preaching, doubtless because he felt this himself as a 

one , t0 f t |J s personal life. Facerc ct cloccrc the Gospel said of Jesus. ‘To put 
' ° chine into practice.’ The insistence of the charters of Prouille, 
ones tea< ^ convertcd t | 1c examples and exhortations of 

R^the?Dominic’ is worthy of notch's Verbo et cxemplo, the formula was 
oldone. 216 Diego had been able to give it a new freshness by his inspired 
an °rosit y . On his lips the words the others were using acquired fresh value. 
Anew evangelization was springing to life from imitation of the apostles. 


And now Diego was leaving. It was the first time that Dominic had been 
parted from him for ten years or more. The separation must have been 
painful to him. His emotion would have been infinitely deeper had he 
guessed that this farewell was final. It was September, 1207.217 Diego 
reached Osma in a few weeks. The crossing of the mountains, the journey 
on foot at the end of three years of travelling, preaching and controversy 
in an atmosphere of very great austerity, used up his strength. He had 
already entered upon his declining years. 2 18 The work in Osma left him no 
respite. He made a further effort, put everything in order and was already 
preparing to start back again , 2I 9 when sickness overtook him and he died, 
it was 30th December, 1 207. 220 

Three weeks later, one blow falling after another, Dominic learnt of his 
decease and of the assassination of Peter of Castelnau . 221 A member of the 
household of the Count of Toulouse had killed the Cistercian, in the 


Trinquetaille quarter of Arles. This last loss must have disturbed Dominic 
beyond all measure. The whole of Christendom, struck in the person of a 
representative of the Pope, was shaken and would react in a dramatic 


fashion. Anything might happen. The announcement of the death of the 
Bishop of Osma, however, caused in Dominic’s whole being an upheaval of 
a very different nature, the feeling of a crumbling away of his life. 

Diego was not only the most prominent personality, whose highminded¬ 
ness divine inspiration, knowledge, moral purity, zeal full of effectiveness, 
* J.^e documents emphasize . 222 For Dominic he was his father and master. 

ter all, they had had all things in common for more than ten years. More 
tWn that) each completed the other. Diego, imaginative, excitable and 
generous, who could not sec a supernatural task without devoting himself 
n ' n0t su P cr ficii»l or unstable, however, but of incomparable activity; 
sensitiT’ ** m ^ t * 10 u g^ t ^d> however much moved by emotion his 
becausp 6 . mi S ht bc > of inconceivable continuity in thought and effort, 
than Dieao ln e ™ ergeC * from a stcad ily flowing interior life. Less gifted 
capable of l -* 16 ^ 6 imagination, he was no less dynamic and 

levement, because he was the man of a single and great idea. 
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The idea came from Diego, with the impulse. Dominic could 
himself without his father. His humility liked to remain under th 
of his leader. And now, all that was over. e s ” a( W 

Raoul dc Fontfroide was dead, his colleague, Peter of Castelnau 
sinated, Arnaud A maun, the third legate, was absent. The Cist ^ 
preachers had left for their abbeys. Diego had just died in Castil 6 ^ 1 * 11 


assume the immense apostolic task, Dominic was alone. 
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D URING the year I 208 and the first part of 1209, lowering skies 
pressed heavily over the Midi of France in unceasing preparation for 
a storm. 1 On 10th March letters that made sad reading had left 
Rome. They announced simultaneously to the king, the great churchmen, 
the chief barons and the populations of the north as of the Midi of France, 
the tidings of the murder of Peter of Castelnau and the strong suspicions 
which rested upon Raymond of Toulouse. The crime had occurred the 
morning after a scene of violence, in which the count, brought to bay, had 
uttered threats of death against the legate. The Cistercian was preparing 
to cross the Rhone. Some feudal vassal, approaching from behind, had run 
him through with his lance. The count, however, far from disavowing the 
criminal, received him on terms of friendship. Raymond had not yet 
accomplished any of his promises in the matter of peace and faith and the 
Pope accordingly pronounced a fresh excommunication against him, released 
his vassals from their oaths of fidelity and ‘exposed his land as a prey’. In 
strong terms he called upon faithful Catholics to lend their assistance to the 
Church and conferred on those who did the recognized indulgence of the 
crusades. One single right remained in reserve, that of King Philip Augustus, 
the overlord. The Pope once more addressed to the latter a pressing 
invitation to assume direction of the punitive operations, and to reduce his 
Toulouse vassal to Christian obedience. 

The king, paralysed by the simultaneous threats from England and the 
Empire, had plausible excuse for not putting himself at the head of the 
crusade; he could no longer, however, stand out against the deep feeling of 
his barons. Outdone in generosity by his subordinates, he finally allowed 
them to respond to the call of the Church as individuals. The enterprise had 
immense success. Two new series of pontifical letters, in October 1208 and 
February 1209, completed its organization. Navarre of Couserans and Fulk 
of Toulouse, in the name of the prelates of the Midi, had gone to Rome and 
advised the Pope . 2 Arnaud de Citeaux and Guy de Carcassonne tried to 
influence Philip Augustus and his barons in France . 3 

in June 1209 the storm broke. The elements of the crusade were con¬ 
centrated in Lyons from the 25th onwards. It was a strange army, the 
contingents of which moved forward staff in hand, like pilgrims going to 
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gain an indulgence.♦ Their clergy, who were in their midst, encouraged 
them by their ceremonies and their preaching; they then assembled themto 
the cry of ‘The indulgence’.s But with the baggage, the trappings of w ° 
accompanied the pilgrims . 6 When the call ‘To arms’ should ring out, on/, 
a few minutes would be necessary to transform this huge mass of men inti 
a fanatical army. At the beginning of July, the legates joined it. On the 12th 
it passed through Montelimar. On the 22nd it camped before Beziers, where 
for the first time it met with resistance. At the instigation of the young 
viscount Raymond-Roger, the stubborn town defied the Church and refused 
to disassociate itself from the heretics. Tents had scarcely been erected when 
without the knowledge of the knights, the rougher elements of the camp, 
armed with clubs and stones, assaulted the town and took it at a single 
stroke .7 They then began to pillage and to massacre all they met at random. 
They even set fire to the city but at this point the knights intervened and 
tried to control the pillage. It was an appalling slaughter. The official 
account mentions twenty thousand dead; there were seven thousand alone 
in the church of the Madeleine where part of the population had taken 


refuge. The dome of the cathedral collapsed and crashed down in the flames. 
Terror spread throughout the neighbourhood. A good hundred townships 
and castles were emptied of their defenders; no time was lost in occupying 
them. On 1st August the crusaders arrived before Carcassonne where the 
viscount had entrenched himself. Two weeks later the unconquerable city 
had to capitulate. The inhabitants only saved their lives by leaving all their 
wealth and goods and fleeing naked into the open fields. Young Trencavcl, 
falling into the hands ot the crusaders, was not long in meeting death in the 
tower where he was held prisoner. At the end of the month the crusade was 


in possession of the whole of the viscounty of Beziers-Carcassonnc. 

Had the King of France put himself at the head of the expedition, it would 
doubtless have taken the form of a military crusade, like the Albigcnsian 
‘pilgrimage’ of his son, the future Louis VIII, in 1 2 1 8 The king’s suzerainty 

in the south of France assured him a right of intervention less disputed among 
the barons of the neighbourhood than the right of holy war in Christendom 
formulated by the Church in the course of the twelfth century. The operation 
would certainly not have been effected without countless cruelties. The 
king, strong through the submission of Raymond of Toulouse, Raymond- 
Roger of Carcassonne and their vassals, would clearly have exacted effective 
measures against the mercenaries and the heretics. Whereas in the case of 
the latter the pontifical prescriptions only demanded their expulsion and the 
confiscation of their property ,9 the customs of the north of France and of 
the Empire had long demanded the stake. 10 The crusaders would not have 
T ^ reat j°y * n town and borough hundreds of Catharist 

’ 88 the / dld at M ‘nerva, Lavaur and Casses. 11 They would have hanged 
the mercenaries.'* Eviction of the local dynasties would at least have been 
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, vV ould the almost general spoliation of the feudal lords of those 
aV0 ' 6 source of ceaselessly renewed acts of treason and of a continuous 
P artS ’ reVO ] t of the population of the Midi, eliciting a ferment of hatred 
^ the north which, for thirty-five years, was to continue to multiply in 
against j an j t j ic anarc hy and dramas of earlier times. 

^'iVthc barons of the Midi had succeeded in coming to an understanding, 
might perhaps have been able to resist the invasion of the crusaders. The 
* ^ nature of their dissensions, however, did not permit of this .*3 As far 
back as 1208 Raymond had made up his mind. Incapable of effecting unity 
round his person he had decided, unlike the young Viscount of Beziers, to 
bow before the storm. At the beginning of June he met Milon, the new 
I te whom the Pope was sending him at his request. On 18th June, at 
Saint-Gilles, in front of the magnificent romanesque basilica which his 
ancestors had built, a humiliating penance re-established him in the Church 
in exchange for weighty promises—he would give way to the wishes of the 
Church, especially in the matter of the heretics, would re-establish liberty 
and restore ecclesiastical property, would suppress unjust taxes and finally 
would take then and there and would cause to be taken by every one of the 
rulers and men of his lands, aged fourteen and upwards, the solemn oath of 
peace . 14 Finally, on the 22nd he took the cross and, for the future, would 
ally himself with the cruel operations of war. Matters thus ended in this 
anomaly that the person chiefly responsible for the disorders in the south, 
against whom the crusade had been explicitly convened, not only escaped its 
clutches, but collaborated in its work. By so doing, Raymond VI re¬ 
established his compromised authority and kept his territory outside the 
operations of the crusaders. 

No one was more conscious of this paradox than the leader of the crusade, 
the legate Arnaud de Citeaux. He was not the man to allow himself to be 
deceived by vain promises. Raymond VI was obliged to carry out the 
programme he had sworn at Saint-Gilles and in particular genuinely to 
engage himself in the struggle against heresy; otherwise, he would be 
excommunicated again, and his land, laid under an interdict, would be 
abandoned to the conquering efforts of the crusaders. It is, moreover, clear 
that Arnaud’s history of events was already written. He had known the 
count too long and no longer had any confidence in him. The affairs of peace 
and faith in Provence would only be settled by his disinheritance. To replace 
him the legate soon had his man: Simon de Montfort, Count of Leicester. ! s 


Simon was a lord of the lie de France only modestly endowed. Because of 
* e ^ in § °f England, he had not been able to take possession of the county 
° ^ e * cester which he had inherited from his mother. He thus formed part 
t at body of knights of average position not closely attached to their land 
0 remained available for any great feudal enterprise. A convinced 
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Catholic, pure in his married life, he had the sense of the service of G 
through arms and of loyally to the Church. Engaged in the fourth crusade 
in 1204 he had separated from it before Zara when lie had realized that ' 
was being deflected from its Christian purpose. A number of companions 
had then accompanied him in his deeds of prowess in Palestine. Now he had 
found them again in another crusade, in which his neighbour and friend 
Guy des Vaux-Ccrnai, was involving him. He was a man immediately out' 
standing among his equals. A soldier of amazing activity, continually in the 
saddle and always at the breach, intrepid, loyal to his companions, brutal 
if not cruel, 16 towards his enemies, never discouraged by setbacks or 
treason, he possessed the qualities of the tactician as well as those of the 
strategist. He had a taste for the offensive and for crushing attacks, the 
genius for tackling his adversary at his strongest point, the art of manipu¬ 
lating the drags and mangonels. Thus when Raymond-Roger of Beziers, for 
his resistance to the Church, had been declared ‘faidit’ 1 ? and his lands 
vacant, it was Simon de Montfort who, by common consent of the crusaders, 
had acquired the succession. After the Assumption 1 209, Carcassonne with 
all its booty, belonged to him. In a few days he succeeded in occupying a 
large number of places in the Hat countryside around. Gradually he estab¬ 
lished his loyal companions of France on the lands of the other ‘faidits’. On 
12th November the Pope sanctioned the transfer of the fief. Simon received 
the feudal confirmation which was most important to him at the beginning 
of 1214, when the king, Pedro de Aragon, suzerain of the greater part of the 
land, agreed to admit him to homage. Simon de Montfort, leader of the 
crusade, would hold in future, with the consent of the chief of the southern 
princes, the Bitterois, the Carcasses, the Lauragais, the Razes and the 
Albigeois. At this juncture the lack of willingness or of power on the part 
of Raymond VI to fulfil the engagements he had undertaken at Saint-Gilles 
gave the legates the opportunity of finally excluding him from the Church. 
Excommunicated, a ‘faidit’, he lost his land. Simon de Montfort, aided by 


Arnaud de Citeaux and all the churchmen round about, prepared to take 
possession likewise of the inheritance of the Count of Toulouse. The 
operation, begun as early as 1211, reached its peak at the victory of Muret 
on 12th September, 1213, when the death of Pedro II of Aragon, who had 
turned against the crusaders, meant the supreme collapse of the resistance 
of the southerners. Two years later, succeeding at the same time both 
the Saint-Gilles and the Trencavel, Montfort obtained, east and west of the 
Rhone, a territory that was equivalent to a kingdom. 

lhis boundless appetite for feudal power was the unpleasant side of Simon 
1 ^ ° r u an ^ wea ^ ness - Others, seeing a dishonour in accepting. 
y r ! ght of crusade > patrimonial territory which belonged to another, 
whoko n f t r C M g , ‘° rCfuSC ' 8 M «> ». realizing that Simon wanted the 

le ‘di, had made a complete change of front, despite the links 
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ched him to the Roman Church. Innocent III, who had confirmed 
' v ' 1lC s on of Carcassonne to dc Montfort, was alarmed to see him attack 
theposs ^ eru l of 1210, he had put a certain restraint upon him by 
^° U °dine that Raymond VI be allowed to defend himself against the charges 
^urder and heresy; in 1 2 1 } he tried to stop de Montfort and the legates 
^irTletcly and reversed his policy; in 1214 he suspended operations and 
C ° ved the final decision to himself; in 1 2 1 5, despite the almost unanimous 
rCSCr c of the churchmen, he for long refrained from confirming and, 
eventually, would not agree to accept without restrictions the substitution 
of the dc Montforts for the Saint-Gilles in the county of Toulouse. >9 The 
, however, like the churchmen of the Midi, were convinced that 

there was no better way of accomplishing the work of God in those parts. 
They continually arranged matters so as to prevent Raymond from freeing 
himself by clearing himself through a liberating oath of the crimes of which 
he was accused, from the excommunication which threatened to deprive 
him of his domains. Coming from him, this oath seemed to them com¬ 
pletely unworthy of credence. Like the promoters of the Gregorian reform, 
they considered that the prince was merely the functionary of the Christian 
people and that he lost his land by right the moment he ceased to fulfil his 
mission in the Church. Simon had still less difficulty in persuading himself 
of this. The populations of the south, however, reasoned in a different way. 
When they understood that the French barons were going to entrench 
themselves in the land, the struggle became implacable. 

The religious inspiration of the holy war, which, in the intention of 
Innocent, was to facilitate the establishment of order and peace, on the 
contrary over-excited men’s passions in the struggle, making it more 
dramatic. The eternal salvation of a multitude of people and the community 
of minds and hearts in the bosom of Western Christendom surely depended, 
in the eyes of the combatants of the north at least, on the outcome of the 
battles. If the Perfect among the Catharists, if not their feudal friends, were 
absolutely convinced in their faith, the crusaders were none the less so. The 
confessions and pardons exchanged on the morning of combat, which the 
documents mention, 2 ° were not mere formal rites; as for instance, the 
offering to God ‘of body and soul’ pronounced by Simon at the offertory of 
the Mass said before the battle; 21 the chant, so much dreaded, of the Veni 
Creator by all the clergy at dawn, while the knights attacked Lavaur, St 
Antonin, Moissac, Casseneuil ; 22 or the fervent prayers, shouted to deafening 
point by legates, bishops and monks, in the basilica of St Sernin at Muret, 
!! *. St ^ lc ^ ec ‘ s t v e battle was being fought . 2 3 It even seemed to them that 
sid T inUaHy intervenec * in t * H ' contest by veritable miracles. 2 + On both 
e . St e en g a gement was until death and men held their own lives cheap 

as they did those of others. 

nion had in his favour his military valour, which went hand in hand with 
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the vigour and loyalty of an heroic family—the countess, his brother his 
brother-in-law, his cousins and his sons 2 ?—and companions truly worthy 0 f 
him; interior strength coming from his religious conviction, the purity of 
his morals and from a position that was simplistc hut coherent; the collabora. 
tion of the Pope, the bishops and the preachers of Prance and Germany wh 0 
procured for him armies that were sometimes of considerable strength 
Against him he had the precariousness, irregularity and lack of discipline 0 f 
these contingents, too often dispersed in the course of the battle because 
the crusaders had finished the forty days service required by the indulgence, 
while their recruitment dried up almost totally in winter-time. Above all 
he had against him the hatred of all those who were attached to the Catharists 
or other heretics, to the lords who were ‘faidits’, to the townships in ruins, 
to the dynasties of Saint-Gilles and the Trencavels. Not all the men of the 
Midi detested the crusade. The convinced Catholics hoped for a great deal 
from it and it was in their thousands that the members of the ‘white con¬ 
fraternity’ of Toulouse collaborated in its operations. 26 The local churchmen 
wanted Simon de Montfort and many of the clergy received him with 
gratitude. Certain lords, like Raymond of Toulouse’ own brother, Count 
Baldwin, were sincerely loyal to him and a number of P'renchmcn, like 
Guy de Levis, founded families in the neighbourhood. 2 ? Nevertheless, the 
general mentality was frankly hostile to the crusaders, even in the Catholic 
cities of Narbonne and Montpellier, which had not had to suffer from 
them. 28 

Such interlocking factors of strength and weakness explain the vicissitudes 
of the sentiments and events which, after the murder of Peter of Castelnau, 
dominated the life of the Narboncnsis, where Dominic was pursuing his 
work of salvation. 


Between August 1 207 and May 1211, no dated account of an event, no 
document in the archives, has preserved for us the detailed narrative ofthc 
saint s activity. The preparation and launching of the crusade, precisely in 
these very years, meant an upheaval in the Lauragais from end to end. It was 
not until 1212 that the war, moving away from the ancient domain of the 
rencavel, would be carried over into the county of Toulouse. It is not 
surprising that in the bustle and confusion of the movements of cavalry', 
sieges, massacres and councils, it should be difficult to catch the modest 
,,° . ™ activit y of ^ Castilian. Jordan of Saxony, however, is our 
4f.' 0nt L ° r continu 'ty of his presence and action in the neighbourhood. 

ter the withdrawal of the Bishop of Osma and the departure of the 
wasanrt m hsionaties, Ire tells us, ‘Brother Dominic remained where he 

confi mi ’anr^C r h’htl g ' y i C ° ntinUC '! hh P r ^'’ in g’ 29 

The first • . & 1 n 1 Hs g cnera l evidence. 

ning ocument—the permanence and development of the 



fanjeaux 


0 f Prouille. At a time when the population was fleeing before the 
fi° use when the enemy forces did not cease to scour the country by 
militate an( j not ver y strongly rooted foundation would have been 

turn J’ to surv ive without the presence and effort of the two men to whom 
^ 6 had entrusted it at his departure—^William Claret and Dominic, 
^^th March, i 209, the former was given actual possession of the property 
^, n ' 9 church of Limoux* 1 which the Archbishop of Narbonne had given 
Prouille two years earlier by then simply handing them a charter. 32 Doubt¬ 
less Berenger had profited by the dispersions and upheavals of 1208 to 
s e the fulfilment of his promises. In March 1209 the announcement 
of the early return of Arnaud de Citeaux and of the coming of a new 
ontifical legate, 33 probably roused the archbishop’s zeal. Dominic and 
William hastened to profit by this. Then came the crusade. 

In the last week but one of July, the terrifying news of the Beziers 
massacre reached the monastery. From that moment, the knights and the 
Dame de Fanjcaux 34 left the township with the whole of the inhabitants, to 
take refuge in the fortresses on the periphery of the lands of the viscounts of 
Trencavel, or of the county of Foix. As they fled ,35 they dismantled their 
fortifications, at least in part. A few days later, a leader of the mercenaries 
who had rallied to Simon, Pedro the Aragonese, passed through Prouille to 
occupy Fanjeaux, the fortifications of which he once more put in a state of 
defence. 36 He must doubtless have guaranteed then and there the security 
of the religious house. In any event he showed it positive favour and a short 
time afterwards made over to it a small property at Alzonne .37 
As soon as the first days of September arrived, de Montfort came in person 
to secure Fanjeaux and its important junction of routes. 38 There he replaced 
Pedro the Aragonese, endowing him with lands recently conquered. 39 
Prouille must have been relieved at this. The close company of mercenaries 
was scarcely reassuring for a religious house. Whereas Carcassonne, thanks 
to its military strength and to the renewal of its population was to constitute 
the centre and stronghold of de Montfort’s power, Fanjeaux would for the 
future be his headquarters if one can attribute any centre of operations to 
this warrior who was always on the move. He reserved to himself the direct 
overlordship, 40 and occupied the castle, by the side of the present church, 
near the viewpoint over the plain of the Lauragais, which has been named the 
Seignadou. It was there he liked to station himself between two campaigns, 
J n is observation post as it were, ready to set off again immediately 
Alb’ 6 ^^ rCCt *° n Carcassonne, the Razes, the county of Foix, Toulouse or 
dis * mUSt ^ a ' e mac ^ c prolonged stays there in winter, when the gradual 
a 7P e - nce °P h' s effective forces would oblige him to cease operations 
120 °- t | ^' mse ^ on ^ lc defensive. This began as early as September 
staM^'V a SCr * CS °P raids spreading out in all directions like the points of a 
wiich enabled him to install his followers in the country round. 4 - 
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On the 29th of that month, however, when de Montfort had ridden 
on a distant expedition, Raymond Roger de Foix tried to take the c itw 
Fanjeaux by scaling the walls .43 A lew soldiers mounted by means of | a< y ° 
and ran through the streets. Caught bv surprise and repulsed, they had to 
leap from the walls, and every one of them was killed. Nevertheless the 
resistance of the Midi was stiffening. Montreal, with some forty other places 
fell away.44 At the year’s end, besides Carcassonne and Fanjeaux, de 
Montfort only retained Saissac, Limoux (gravely threatened), Pamiers 
Servian and Albi .45 We can imagine the atmosphere which then obtained 
around Prouille until at the end of the winter de Montfort gave Fanjeauxa 
little breathing space by seizing Braird and Bellegarde ,47 a mile or tWQ 
away from the convent. In September 1221 there was the same dramatic 
atmosphere once more. After the brilliant campaigns of the summer which 
had driven Raymond VI back to Toulouse and Montauban, de Montfort 
again found himself alone. Toulouse and the allies of Foix and Comminges 
resumed the offensive and laid siege to Castelnaudaury, the gateway to the 
Lauragais, where tie Montfort rushed to sustain the courage of his handful of 
loyal followers. 48 During this time his wife, the countess, was isolated at 
Lavaur. His youngest daughter, an infant, was put out to nurse at Montreal, 
his eldest son, Amaury, lay ill at Fanjeaux.49 The plain was controlled by the 
forays of the enemy. From the heights of the Seignadou the varying fortunes 
of the encounters could be followed. Treason penetrated even into the 
town; Guillaume Cat, a native of those parts whom de Montfort had 
knighted, godfather of his little girl and nurse of his son Amaury, had come 
to Fanjeaux to plot his own defection and the capture by treachery of Guy 
de Levis, marshal of the crusade. 50 A column of reinforcements was 


attacked a short distance away from the walls. The Bishop of Cahors and 
the clergy of the escort made their way to the city for refuge, while the 
decisive combat was being fought. 51 A little later two knights fell into an 
ambush at the gate of the town. One of them was killed; an anniversary was 
instituted in his memory at Prouille. 52 Finally after 1212, peace was 
established in the neighbourhood of Prouille; at each season, however, the 
passage of crusaders in large bodies continued to be an indication ot the 
presence of the war and its tumults. In May and June 1213, de Montfort 
was living by turns in Carcassonne and in Fanjeaux. 55 It was from the latter 
that one September morning he set out in haste to deliver Muret, which 
was being besieged by Pedro de Aragon. 54 The victory that he won there 
secured peace for the future throughout the Lauragais, as in the rest of the 
viscounty, until his death 


Thus 

contact 

Catholi 


ie supeiior of Prouille from the very beginning 
with the man whom the crusade had just chosen 
U WC,C n0t numcr °us enough in Fanjeaux for the 


found himself in 
as leader. Loyal 
count to take no 
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t in the monastery. In reality there was no priest or religious in the 
'H^hbourhood more important than Dominic, whatever his humility. Close 
links were established between the two men. Jordan of Saxony speaks of the 
‘ culiar and warm devotion’ which the count 55 showed towards Dominic. 
One chronicle, very well informed on this point, calls attention to the close 
friendship which hound St Dominic to the count and his family, particularly 
to his eldest daughter, Amide de Joigny, and to the youngest, Petronille, a 
nun of Saint Antoine. 56 In fact the documents in the archives, from i 2 11 
onwards, show the generosity of Simon, of his brother Guy, and of his 
eldest son Amaury, in regard to the house of Prouille and its superior— 
domains or lands at Sauzenc, Fanjeaux, Villarzens, Montbajou, Casseneuil, 
revenues, exemptions, confirmations, permits.S 7 Moreover, certain signifi¬ 
cant gestures, the memory of which has been handed down to us, throw 
light on their reciprocal relationship. The countess having given birth to a 
little girl in February 1211, probably at Montreal, Dominic baptized the 
child. 58 At the beginning of June 1 2 14, a much more solemn ceremony took 
place at Carcassonne. Amaury de Montfort was married to Beatrice, the 
daughter of the Dauphin. To bless this wedding which was to increase the 
power of the de Montforts in eastern Provence, the count, now arrived at 
the height of his glory and surrounded by the highest prelates of the Church, 
would have no difficulty in finding clergy. The fact that for this office he 
preferred Dominic, then deputy for the bishop of the place, speaks 
sufficiently for his sentiments .50 That same year he helped Dominic to set 
up a fresh ‘Preaching’ at Fanjeaux. After 1215- the institution of the Preachers 
in Toulouse naturally increased the reputation of their founder. One can 
understand de Montfort’s consternation when he learnt in the middle of 
1217 that Dominic had in mind the dispersal of the first brethren, and 
he made efforts to cause him to reverse his decision. 60 Dominic, on his side, 
followed the vicissitudes of Simon’s fortunes with great concern. 61 A year 
before the count’s death, he saw in a dream ‘a wide-spreading tree of lovely 
appearance, which was harbouring a great number of birds in its branches. 
The tree fell to the ground. The birds which were nesting in it flew away in 
all directions.In this he saw the announcement in prophecy of the 
crusader s early death. This decided him to take momentous steps. 63 

History, and even more so literature, have given impassioned and con¬ 
tradictory judgements on Simon de Montfort. It is understandable that he 
should have been detested. It is likewise understandable that many have been 
sparing neither of admiration nor of devotion to his memory. His gifts were 
n °t limited to the military qualities we have mentioned. He possessed the 
a ility of an organizer and his ‘Institutions de Pamiers’, by their provisions, 
suppiessed many of the causes of the anarchy of the Midi. 64 He knew how 
t0 acc l u ‘ re and keep his friends. An adversary like Raymond VII could 
•^cognize his chivalrous qualities. 65 Finally, as has been said, he was simple 
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and pure in his morals and sincerely wished to serve God and the Church 
None the less, even assessing at their true value the accusations of unbridled 
ambition 66 and of brutality which have been levelled against him, it must jj e 
said that he was primarily a warrior whose figure stands out for us against 1 
background of battlefields, embellished with too large a number of gall 0Ws 
stakes and even of massacres. We should have preferred St Dominic not to 
have been seen at all against this background, by the side of the count and 
his friends. 

Dominic was of his time; he could not always choose his horizons. The 
pillage and brutalities around him had not begun with the crusade. More¬ 
over, it is probable that he considered the latter legitimate. The almost 
universal view of the men of Hurope on the role of the temporal sword in 
defence of the Kingdom of God has already been recalled. The service of 
orthodoxy, of peace, of the liberty of the Christian people was not only the 
duty of temporal authority, but its very basis. Dominic had known this ideal 
since his childhood in the Castile of Alfonso VIII, in the full vigour of the 
reconquest. In 1216, after eight years of the crusade, it would seem that he 
still retained it if one is to believe two anecdotes, neither of which, it is 
true, is very well authenticated. 67 The first associates him with one of the 
repressive actions of Simon de Montfort against the heretics. 68 This was not 
the Inquisition, the hour of which had not yet come. 69 Apparently he was 
called on to judge the belief of suspects whom de Montfort’s officers had 
arrested, and to try to convert them in extremis . 70 It is alleged that he 
snatched one of the condemned men from the stake, although the unfor¬ 
tunate man was convinced but in no wise repentant, and that Dominic knew 
through a private revelation that this Catharist follower would be converted 
twenty years later and would become a member of the faithful, full of 
sanctity. 71 A little earlier, before a crowd of people whom the cultus of 
Notre Dame de Prouille had gathered around the monastery on the feast of 
the Assumption, he is said to have pronounced these significant words: 


1 have sung words of sweetness to you for many years now, preaching, imploring, 
weeping. But as the people of my country say, where blessing is ol no avail, the 
stick will prevail (on no val senhagols, val bagols). Now we shall call forth against 
you leaders and prelates who, alas, will gather together against this country the 
power of the nations and will cause many people to die by the sword, will ruin 
your towers, overthrow and destroy your walls and reduce you all to servitude— 
oh what sorrow! Thus the bagols, that is, the force of the stick, will prevail 
lere sweetness and blessing have been able to accomplish nothing. 72 
he curiously similar speech of Bercnger of Carcassonne 73 has already been 
noted. Diego of Osma had been even sharper. ‘Lord,’ he had exclaimed, 
• \ C rr ^ Pcrnar d, 74 in the presence of the hardened nobles, 
form ^ ° rtl y° UT ,lantl a nd smite them .’ 7 5 Sacred invective doubtless 
C Part ° f thc exh °rtatio n) the final stage of the preaching against the 
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76 Such threats, however, were only verbal. The speech attributed 
^reties- rea ||y came from him and not from Berenger, though less 

t0 1 than that of Diego, would have a weightier effect. It would make its 

Vl0 L en nr with the bishops and the Pope who had summoned the crusaders 
author one 

to action. 


It is essential to remember, however, that a cleric had many ways of 
t'fvine himself with the crusade. One could visualize and bring it into 
h ' 0 like Pope Innocent III. One could direct it like Arnaud, the legate, 
vho with his council of churchmen of the Midi, was really responsible for 
the military and political operation of the enterprise. One could collaborate 
directly after the fashion of the numerous archbishops and bishops of France 
and Germany, who in turn brought their troops and their money to the help 
of Simon de Montfort and induced the great barons of their neighbourhood 
to accompany them. Certain of these crusading clerics, like the archdeacon 
Guillaume de Paris, depicted in such vivid colours by Pierre des Vaux- 
Cernai, 77 really did go as far as the extreme limit of that boundary between 
combatant and non-combatant which they had not the right to cross, 
recruiting men and money, collecting siege material, stimulating carpenters, 
servants and soldiers to action at the supreme hour of the assault. Others, 
finally, more spiritual, put their preaching at the service of the holy war, 
whether they preached to the crusaders in the camps and on the field of 
battle, or whether in vast circuits in the north, they strove to procure new 
contingents for the crusade. 78 

Not a single document justifies us in thinking that Dominic collaborated 
in the crusade in any of these ways. Many of them, on the other hand, clearly 
establish that if he felt himself to be linked closely with the crusaders, he 
was not prepared to be their collaborator but kept himself apart .79 Among 
the many tasks of the ‘affair of faith and peace’ 80 in which the Church was 
engaged in the Albigensian lands, Dominic had chosen his part—the one he 
had discerned with Diego one day in May 1206, in Montpellier, and since 
then had never abandoned—‘to preach, with a mission from the Church, 
according to the way of the apostles, in humility not in authority’. 

This task was no less urgent than in former times, and was no less 
demanded by the Church. In the bull, even, in which he launched the 
crusade, Innocent had again imposed on all the Church authorities in the 
H'lidi, by virtue of obedience and in the power of the Holy Spirit, the further 
c'elopmcnt of the preaching which had been inaugurated and ‘to devote 
1 emselves unswervingly, with all their effort and all their care, to counter¬ 
acting the heretical aberrations and confirming the Catholic faith, to uproot- 

Gees and implanting virtues’. At the very beginning of the crusade, the 
dev - Avignon had reiterated this order of Innocent in its first canon, 
°ped the positive and negative doctrinal and moral programme of the 
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preaching in precise terms, and imposed on the bishops the obligatio 
obtaining the help of preachers ‘full of discernment and moral value’ 81” ° 

It was truly this function, a silent but a fruitful one, that Oominic fulfi|| et i 
in nurturing and expanding the centre of spiritual life of the brethren and 
sisters of Prouille. We have just read how, in preaching at Prouille he 
summed up his action as a ministry ‘of gentleness’, ‘preaching, impl 0r j n 
and weeping’. He had not, in fact, confined this ministry to Prouille and 
Fanjeaux. Often taking the road, as at the time of the preaching i n the 
Narbonensis, he would go off on extensive itineraries. No report, no 
chronicle has related for us day by day these apostolic campaigns, as was 
done for the crusade. We are reduced to gleaning with difficulty chance 
echoes of them in the form of some edifying anecdote, an account of a 
miracle, certain depositions from the canonization process, or belated con¬ 
fessions before the Inquisition. When, however, these scattered items of 
information are pieced together, the extent of the territory to which they 
relate is surprising. From east to west—Servian, Beziers, Carcassonne, 
Montreal, Fanjeaux, 8 - Castelnaudary, Treville, Villeneuve-la-Comtal , 8 3 
Lavaur, 8 * Verfeil, 88 Toulouse, 86 along the principal axis of the country, that 
is of the valley of the Aude and the plain of the Lauragais; towards the 
south-west—Pamiers, 8 ? Boulbonne, 88 and the valley of the Ariege going 
back towards Toulouse ; 8 9 further to the west, in Couserans and its neigh¬ 
bourhood ; 9 o towards the north-east—Saissac; 61 finally, northwards to 
Castres ,92 into the Albigeois properly so-called. These data, fragmentary as 
they are, outline sufficiently clearly the map of the places penetrated by 
heresy in the dioceses of Toulouse and Carcassonne, or rather in the domains 
of the Saint-Gilles, the Trencavels and their allies of Foix and Comminges. 

Let us evoke in passing the profiles of some of those whom St Dominic 
reconciled. They emerge from the shadows only for the space of a lightning 
flash a chance phrase in a document—to fall back again into shadow almost 
immediately. It is a gallery of the young, of children even—Guillelmine 
Martine, who took canels 93 to the heretical weavers, from whom she 
received presents of nuts and bread; P. de Martel, who, after his conversion, 
attached himself to the saint and for the future lived near him; several little 
girls confided to Catharist communities by their close relatives, taking the 
habit of the Perfect and remaining there several years—Na Segura, given to 
them at the age of ten, Saura at seven, P. Covinens handed over to them at 
twelve by her brother, little Arnaude de Fremiac, given to them by her 

guardian, Isarn Bola of Fanjeaux-There were adults, too—the ‘Perfect’ 

adies Raymonde, the wife of Gasc, Ermengarde, the wife of Boer; and men 
t e erfect- P. Jaule of Saissac, Raymond d’Autier of Villepinte and Pons 
oger o Treville whose austere letter of reconciliation is still extant, 
pertain of these penitents came from a great distance. Arnaud Baudriga de 
s- ordes, a Perfect, had taken refuge in the fortress of Monsegur; the 
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of Marquise, wife of Bertrand of Prouille, had fled, concealing her 
mother ° jn t j ic Catharist centre of Lavelanet, also near Montsegur, 


life as 


a Perfect i 

ce her daughter brought her back; both were eventually reconciled by 
whence^ ^ ^ or p r ouillc.°-» Side by side with these silhouettes, with 

^"names that are definite and yet, for us, veiled, there must also be set 
1 C e of the first nuns of Prouille; those of the noble ladies who saw the 


devil appear 


after their conversion; the hostesses who were amazed at and 


became converted by St Dominic’s austerities one Lent, several of the 
witnesses at the canonization process in Toulouse, of course, without indeed 

forgetting 


the Toulouse inn-keeper in 1203. These blurred figures, however, 
can tell us little as to what Dominic really did to convert souls during ten 
years of ceaseless journeying. 


A few chronological indications can be noted. Several of the dates we have 
indicate a ministry in the Lauragais and in Carcassonne before the crusade, 
that is, in the middle of 1 209.95 In 1210 should be placed a lengthy ministry 
in Toulouse and its neighbourhood mentioned by several documents .96 The 
interdict on the city had been lifted on 28th March .97 Fulk had returned to 
Toulouse, of which he occupied the fortress, the castle of Narbonne .98 
Taking advantage of the agreement between Raymond VI and the crusade, 
which respected his territory, Bulk devoted himself actively to the reform 
of his flock. Loyal to the programme of evangelization reiterated by the 
Pope ,99 in his daily preachings he did not content himself with attacking 
heresy; he attacked vice, especially usury, which there was no doubt had 
developed among this people of traders. 100 He relied much on a Catholic 
organization known as the white confraternity which he had founded for this 
purpose and solidly implanted in the city; whereas on the outskirts a black 
confraternity was not long in springing up to thwart his action. 101 Several 
documents link the name of Dominic with that of the bishop in this apostolic 
work. Fulk imposed canonical penances on people whom the saint had 
previously reconciled. *°2 Becedc, a nun of Ste Croix, was later to declare at 
the canonization enquiry in Toulouse that she provided them both with 
hair-cloths firmly strengthened with the tails of oxen. 10 ^ They had doubtless 
given each other her valuable address. Two other women, moreover, 
"ere equally occupied in supplying Dominic with penitential garments, 
woven of goats’ hair. i°4 

, s *tuation in Toulouse, however, was worsening. Excommunication 
^ again been fulminated against Raymond VI on 6th February, 1211. 105 
. , Cn M arc h Ember days came Fulk, who wanted to hold the ordinations 
is cathedral, innocently asked the excommunicated count to allow him 
was°h^° rtUn '^ t0 S ° ^ S°' n U Wl, tside the town for a few hours. 106 This 
real' 1 ^ C ° Unt s °PP°rtunity to give vent to a terrible outburst of anger. In 
6^ Raym ° nd VI was already preparing to break with the crusade and 
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attack it. At the end of May the city, which had followed him in his revolt 
was placed under an interdict. All the clergy and religious, in liturgi ca l 
vestments, barefoot, left Toulouse, carrying away with them the Blessed 
Sacrament. 107 

Dominic must have left the town a considerable time before this, f or j t 
was in the neighbourhood of Fanjeaux that he had baptized dc Montfort’s 
daughter in the month of February. 108 He was, however, again to be found 
by the side of his bishop and the count on 1 yth May before Lavaur, and then 
on 20th June at the siege of Toulouse. 100 Perhaps he had hoped for the rapid 
fall of the city, which would enable him to resume his apostolate at once 
though he doubtless continued it in the country around the besieged town. 

One day as he was praying in the chapel ol St Antoine near the ramparts 
and the Garonne, he heard cries. 110 About forty I nglish travellers who were 
making their way as pilgrims to Santiago de Compostela, learning of the 
interdict which, hung over Toulouse, had crossed the river to avoid the town. 
Their boat, which was overloaded, had just capsized. Dominic, hastening to 
the spot, saw that they were drowning. Through bis prayer he brought it 
about that the shipwrecked men floated to the surface and could thus be 
brought back to the bank safe and sound, w ith the help of lances and boat¬ 
hooks. 

The siege, however, failed. Dominic had just obtained from the count and 
the bishop two generous donations for Prouille, whose economic condition 
must have worsened during his absence. 111 He went back there and Prouille 
again became his centre for almost two years. From that time he busied 
himself actively in establishing a patrimony for it. Donations accumulated. 
From this time numerous documents give proof of the habitual, if not 
continuous, presence of Dominic in and around the monastery. 112 

During the Lent of 1213, however, he was living in Carcassonne. 113 The 
Bishop, Guy des Vaux-Cernai, W'ho had gone to France to seek reinforce¬ 
ments, 11 * had appointed him vicar-general in spiritualibus .* 15 This office, of 
recent institution, meant that he replaced the bishop temporarily, without, 
however, having his legal or administrative powers. Dominic conceived the 
office primarily as a mission to preach without intermission. He spoke 
frequently, especially during Lent, in the incomparable nave of the cathedral 
of St Nazairc, at the foot of the stout pillars w'ith their Romanesque capitals. 
At that time he lodged in the bishop’s palace, situated to the north-west of 
the cathedral. 


, . le °llowing year he was again in Fanjeaux. On 2 5th May a charter from 
is op gave him the title ol capcllanus, that is, of parish priest of the 
• u • J 0| dan informs us, indeed, that bulk had granted him this church 
wit its responsibilities and revenues. 1 *7 H e assigned the place to him not so 
much that he might pursue his ministry among the people of the neighbour- 
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to give him a position in the diocese. Dominic intensified his 
h0 ° d, hine even more, taking advantage of the peace. ‘He gave himself up to 
P reac 1 Jl kj s energies.’ An increasing number of collaborators helped him 

U W . lt “ ivitv of salvation. A group thus appeared to be in the process of 
in this acini'-; 

^"tradition dating back before the sixteenth century" 8 points even today 
the house in Fanjeaux behind the parish church where Dominic then 
|° >d with his companions. It was not far from Seignadou and his companions 
'lied the place the ‘bourguct Sant-Domenge’. This tradition is very 
1 blv true. The place was a dependency of the castle, traces of which 
have now disappeared. It was natural that St Dominic should have been 
lodged under this protection in a town where Catholicism still had to reckon 
with many enemies. 

The house is not ancient throughout, but a thick wall in which there is a 
small oven, exactly similar to the ovens discovered in the ancient houses of 
the neighbourhood, and two stout beams with their pillars may possibly be 
authentic. Above all, the bare simplicity of this small house which has been 
preserved with intelligent piety—an altar has been set up there—irresistibly 
evokes the presence of the poor preacher, the man of mortification and 
prayer who, in these days of waiting in 1214, busied himself with regrouping 
preachers to evangelize the region of Toulouse and, without yet knowing it, 
through his brethren, the world. The following year Dominic established 
himself in the capital of the county, to remain there until the end of 1217. 

Such was the external framework of the ten years of St Dominic’s 
apostolate in the Midi,with its militaryand political events, such the chronology 
of his activity, his moves, his social position, his relationships. We must 
now approach the source of it all—the pattern and inspiration of his 
apostolate. Nothing shows more clearly the extent to which he held himself 
apart from the crusade, that he might remain faithful to his ideal and his 
discovery of 1206 in Montpellier—to be a preacher of apostolic life. 


On his arrival in the Narbonensis, he was ‘the lord Dominic, sub-prior of 
the church ol Osma ’,"9 but as Jordan of Saxony informs us, ‘from that time 
onwards lie no longer had himself called anything but Brother Dominic, and 
ceased to be called sub-prior’. 120 The fact is duly confirmed. If the charters 
rawn up by the scriveners often bore the official title of ‘Lord Dominic, 
r onofOsma , 121 for such he was still, the depositions of the witnesses who 
tl ■ tC | ( ] V ^ at reniem hered used the term of ‘Brother Dominic’ which 
didVlT ^ 0rmer ty uscl h 122 The episcopal curias of Narbonne and Toulouse 
i n scrib^<r' SC ^ ni °reover, when he allowed himself to be 

these C ? 1 ' V * tness at t * 1e foot of a solemn charter in 1211, wrote on it 
that his' 1 ^ C "° rt k : ^ rot ^ cr Dominic, preacher’. This signified primarily 
anonical mission of preaching, conferred on him by a papal legate, 
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took priority from the legal point of \iew over his affiliation to the cliapt 
of Osma and gave him the right to reside at a distance from it. j t ^ 
signified his love of humility. 

It was perhaps due to this love of humility that he systematical! 
refused at this time the episcopal office offered to him. The fact is authentU 
cated. It happened on one occasion and probably two. ^5 I n , 2l Garsicde 
L’Orte had just been transferred from the see of Comminges to the archi- 
episcopal see of Auch . 1 - 6 As pontifical legate, he knew Dominic well 
Backed by the unanimous choice of the canons, he offered him the bishopric 
of Couserans, his suffragan see. A similar election must have taken place in 
Beziers after July 1212, or perhaps in 121 127 Dominic refused both one 

and the other. Guillaume Peyre, abbot of St Paul of Narbonne, mentions in 
this connection the friar’s extreme contempt lor the honours of the world 
and earthly glory , 128 as do several of the witnesses who relate the incident. 
St Dominic, however, had justified his refusal to the authorities by instancing 
the care he had to take of the recent foundation of the Preachers and of 
Prouille . 129 But to simple folk he had uttered a phrase which came straight 
from the heart, which tells us something more : 'He was resolved to flee by 
night, carrying nothing but his staff, rather than to accept the episcopate or 
any other ecclesiastical dignity. * 1 30 There was no longer any question of 
Prouille or of the brethren. Something, then, was more important to him— 
the liberty to be a preacher and nothing more. 

If there is one point, in fact, which is clearly inscribed in his behaviour, 
his decisions and even in the texts of his legislation, it is the necessity 
of radically separating the activity of preaching from all responsibility of 
administration, spiritual as much as temporal. With his own ears he had 
heard the legates declare at the Montpellier disputation, after three years of 
experience that ‘if they had to continue thus to correct the clergy, they 
would have to cease their preaching’. J 3 > To correct the clergy, an obstacle— 
yet this was the essential duty of the bishop. What then was to be said of his 
judiciary functions, so highly developed at that time, of the temporal 
administration of his diocese and of his episcopal residence, of his feudal 
obligations, of his service as leader of an armed force and of all that went 
with it? Such was the state of things by which at that time a bishop was 
prevented from preaching by a thousand obligations; a canon of the general 
council was to give official confirmation of this in that same year of 12i£. 132 
For Dominic, the facts were particularly clear. Guy des Vaux-de-Cernai, his 
companion in the Narbonensis preaching, had done nothing else but work 
or t e holy war since 1208 and was continually present with the army, when 
e was not in France for the purpose of recruiting troops; he could not then 
e preached in his Parisian abbey, and later in the diocese of Carcassonne 0 
Y. he ^ceived charge. 133 Fulk of Toulouse, at war with his 
diocesans as with the count, caught between the hostilities of the black 
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confraternities, the latter his own creation, before being exiled 
^ W revolt of his flock, was no less paralysed in his apostolate. Arnaud de 
. ^ continually overwhelmed since 1204 by the highest political and 

Citeaiix, . atjonSj had had no more freedom to preach when, having 
mI • Archbishop of Narbonne and religious leader of the country, he 
become ^ ^ S candalous quarrel with the new political leader, Simon de 

Cn ^V * r»ver the duchy of Narbonne which he claimed for his see. To 
Montlorr, u j * 

ha pitch was the quarrel raised that the count was accused ol penetrating 
| UC force into the archiepiscopal city and having Mass celebrated there 
des ite the prelate who excommunicated him, hut to no purpose. J 34 All 
these examples and innumerable others had only strengthened Dominic’s 
fully determined will ‘to give himself more earnestly than ever to preaching, 
leaving aside every other care’, in accordance with the advice formulated in 
earlier days by Diego, *35 in consequence of the great need of souls: 

He forbade the brethren to concern themselves with temporal things, [we learn 
from an eye-witness of the years which followed) 1 * 6 with the exception of those 
of them who had charge of such matters. As to the others, he wished them to 
apply themselves unremittingly to study, prayer or preaching. And if he knew 
that one particular friar preached with success, he forebade any other office 
whatsoever to be given to him. 


This in fact is what one would shortly he able to read in his constitutions. 
The text would specify the reason for it—‘so that, in greater liberty, they 
maybe in a better position to carry out the spiritual ministry which has been 
entrusted to them’. 1 And he was to add: ‘They shall not take part in pleas 
and lawsuits unless it is for some matter of the faith. ’ 138 The preacher then, 


must not be distracted from his office by any responsibility or administration, 
temporal, judicial or even ecclesiastical, such as that of bishop or prelate. 
Truth which is spiritual must be preached by a spiritual man and by spiritual 
means, the same indeed that were used at the time of the Gospel, and to the 
heretics as to the faithful. That was Dominic’s ideal, the novelty he quietly 
introduced into the system of medieval evangelization. Hitherto the preacher 
had been a bishop, a prelate, a parish priest, having authority and power of 
spiritual and, at least indirectly, temporal coercion. Moreover, this temporal 
power and authority were daily becoming weightier in the complex 
structure of Western Christendom. Now the preacher was to be a spiritual 
roan, with no other authority than that which would come to him from the 
mission he had received from the Church, from his knowledge of the Gospel 
an r om his manifest practice of imitating the apostles. Obviously in the 
ong run this silent revolution proved more effective in spiritualizing the 
usion of the Church’s message than a protest, sterile and moreover 
a J? 0 °§ icall y unthinkable at the beginning of the thirteenth century, 

c °ntemporary system of a holy war and civil coercion in the 
matter of belief. 
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Before promoting this revolution in the West through his tens of thous 
of mendicant religious, despite the fact that a small number 0 f the 
exercised the functions of bishop or inquisitor, Dominic first carried it ^ 
himself. All those who knew anything of his ministry to souls, in particular 
the many eye-witnesses who describe his relentless activity against the 
heretics, instance the same means of action and those alone; controversy 
preaching and the example of his personal life.'39 o n this latter pofoj 
Dominic even dared, in the case of certain people who could be moved by 
this argument alone, to let his mortification, his poverty, his apostle’s 
detachment he seen in all simplicity, judging that the time had come to put 
into practice the precept of Christ: ‘Your light must shine so brightly before 
men that they can see your good works and glorify your Father who is in 
heaven.’no We arc fortunate in being able to picture him without difficulty 
in this continuous apostolate in the Narbonensis. The documents extant for 
these ten years or so of his life happen to consist ol convincing anecdotes told 
by eye-witnesses. 

Here he is, then, on the road from early morning. A companion, often a 
Cistercian, 1 -’ 1 accompanies him—to go two by two is part of the imitation 
of the apostles and a tradition in the Church. 142 l ie grasps in his hand the 
staff authorized by St Mark, the top of which is barred with a short cross¬ 
piece. ,4 3 He carries a knife in his belt. 144 Into the fold of his tunic above 
the belt he has slipped a copy of the Cospel of St Matthew' and the epistles 
of St Paul . 14 5 He has only one tunic, coarse and patched, 146 and a cloak 
poor in quality. ,4 ? No money at all, no purse, no wallet. He has not even the 
small coin w'hich would enable him to pay his passage across the river. 1 ’ 8 
As he goes through the villages he keeps his eyes lowered. 149 

He walks barefoot.’so This also forms part of his imitation of the apostles, 
as everyone knows.After 1215, however, to satisfy the Council of 
Montpellier and distinguish himself from the heretics who, in their 
literalism, went so far as to make the right to preach dependent upon this 
bareness of the apostolic feet , 1 52 he takes care to put the shoes he has been 
carrying over his shoulder on again when he enters an inhabited place. 153 
Thus he only keeps the austerity of walking hare-foot for the bad country 
roads. If he hurts himself on a sharp stone, it is with joy that he says, It s 
a penance. 154 He is sad when rain makes the road so slippery that lie is 
obliged to put on his shoes again. >55 His enemies reserve for him an additional 
moiti cation. One day he is on bis way to a general disputation in company 
Wltl the b , isho P of tlle place. On bis advice the bishop has sent away his 
mounts. They walk on bare-foot. The road is long and difficult. A guide 
services gratuitously; a secret heretic, he maliciously leads them 
o much brushwood and thorns that soon their legs and feet are 
Dominic bears it all with patience. He even sings and joyfully 
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‘Wc can hope for victory, for already our sins are washed in 
exclaim*■* ^ converted many people, beginning with their guide .'56 

l,lo ° . were innumerable other occasions of doing penance along the road, 

f r instance, the rivers, so cold when they had to plunge into them to 
3S ' across so dangerous in autumn when they were transformed into 
° r • torrents. Friar Noel, the second prior of Prouille, was to be drowned 
• CC the flooded Blau in i 218. *37 Dominic would approach the swirling 
waters singing the Avc mans sic I la ; making a sweeping sign of the cross, 
|'p lunged boldly in. 158 One day, half-way across the Ariege, he had to tuck 
his tunic into his belt higher than usual. His books slipped from the fold 
of the tunic in which he was carrying them and were swept away. 1 so A 
serious loss. Then there were the wolves, who attacked many people in the 
forests, especially those travelling alone, 160 or the dog days of summer 
which burnt like fire and made one parched with thirst. 161 Dominic was 
careful to drink from a spring before entering an inhabited place in order not 
to cause trouble to those giving him hospitality. 162 Near Montreal a small 
monument over the spring he used is still preserved . l6 3 Finally, the deluge 
of the southern storms, which transformed the streams into rivers, the paths 
into ruts, made coarse woollen garments appallingly heavy. On certain days 
Dominic would arrive at the halting place chilled to the bone. While his 
companions, however, pressed around the fire using many complicated devices 
for drying their cloaks and tunics, he would go to the church and give 
himself up to prayer. 164 

It was night-time. His hostess had prepared a bed. He did not use it. 


In the morning [she related) I found the bed just as I had made it the night before. 
Moreover I often found the blessed man lying on the ground, without any 
covering over him. I used to cover him up and if I came back afterwards, I found 
him at prayer, cither standing or prostrate. I was full of concern for him. l6 s 
Very often he was taken with great pain. His companions would then put him on 
a bed, but I saw him pick himself up quickly and lie on the ground, for it was not 
his custom to rest on a bed. 166 


His austerity was expressed, indeed, in many other ways : the hair-cloth, 
that is the shirt woven of rough horse-hair which he wore next to the 
skin;> 6 7 the iron chain which he had bound about his loins and which would 
he removed only after his death; 168 the discipline, a bundle of small iron 
C a ‘ ns > which he scourged himself at night in the course of his 
prayers ; l6 9 finally, his privations in the matter of food. ‘Never’, related the 
ostess again, did I see him eat at one meal as much as the quarter of a fish 
°r t\\° egg-yolks, or drink more than one glass of wine three parts filled up 
water 5 °r eat more than one slice of bread.’> 7 ° In Lent, 171 he passed 
mul 60 ]^ 6 on ^read and water. He slept on a bare board. He 

*P ied his vigils further. Finally he reached such a degree of mortification 
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as exceeded human strength. Only supernatural help, those who saw k- 
considered, could enable him to persevere. ,m 

It may be wondered what reason he had for such violence towards a bod 
that was so pure. Was he trying to rival the Catharist Perfect, to challen '' 
their prestige in the eyes of simple folk by outdoing their prowess 
austerity ? There is some trace of such intention in this wrestler engaged in a 
disproportionate struggle. *72 He was alone against several thousand. Emula- 
tion, however, in this case, only stimulated him to a deeper decision. Love 
of Christ’s cross can inspire a more determined austerity than the hatred of 
the Catharist Perfect for diabolical matter. Dominic knew that the cross 
was the weapon of victory. Whereas Simon de Montfort massacred the 
adversaries of the cross, risking his own life with imprudent daring, the 
preacher, abstaining from the act of killing, could also offer his life through 
penance, with equivalent heroism. The blood he shed along the road as he 
went on his way to preach was the pledge of his success. *73 

Thus he never shunned mockery, humiliation, contradiction or violence. 
They were not lacking in this country, whose hostility against the Catholic 
clergy had increased since the war had broken out. One enemy spat upon 
him. Others threw mud at him .*74 ‘He received insults as if they were a 
gift and a great reward .’ J 75 Thus he preferred to stay on in Carcassonne and 
that diocese, rather than in the diocese and city of Toulouse, ‘because’, he 
said, ‘I find in Toulouse many people who honour me, whereas on the 
contrary in Carcassonne everyone is against me’. 17(l It was not always merely 
insults or dried grass hooked behind his back in mockery that he received. 177 
The feudal lords had few scruples about molesting a cleric. One day he was 
threatened with death. He answered: ‘I am not worthy of the glory of 
martyrdom; I have not yet deserved this end.’ 178 Later, men were waiting 
for him in an ambush to seize him—perhaps half-way along the road from 
Prouille to Fanjeaux behind the hummock where the traditional cross is 
erected .>79 Dominic suspected the fact, but he walked on with joyous mien 
and singing, probably the Avc marts stclla or the Vcni Creator which he liked 
to recite at the dangerous moments of the journey. This joyful calm,* 80 this 
intrepidity, disarmed the soldiers. They let him go past and admitted the fact 
to their heretical masters, who were possibly knights of Fanjeaux. The 
latter, through cynicism, or rather through one of those psychological quirks 
so frequent among feudal knights, discussed it with Dominic. Was he not, 
then, afraid of death ? What would he have done had he fallen into the hands 
of his enemies ? 


1 should have asked them [he replied) not to wound me mortally at once, but to 
prolong my martyrdom by mutilating all my limbs one by one. Then to display 
bodl'T, ! raC hacWd limbs W«re my eyes and next to pluck out my eyes, 
bn, ly ,0 let the trunk steep in ils „„„ blood or finish it oil' completely. Thus by 
a more linnerim, d..„.l. ,..,, . . . J ^^rdon.." 1 


. ’ I 1,1 ,l!> own blood or linisli it oil 

more lingering death I should earn the crow n „l a more gh 
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e vvor ds should be weighed in the light of Dominic’s daily experience 


As an 


habitual companion of the Cistercians, and under the protection of the 


chrs he ran every risk. Guillaume de Roquefort had just brutally assas- 
CrUS3 d the Abbot of Hauncs and one of his monks whom a chance encounter 
sinate , ed in his way, simply because they were from Citeaux.' 8 * The 
** P 0 p p 0 jx and his son daily provided themselves in their castle with the 
C0Ullt lent of atrocious and long meditated tortures upon the persons of 
fading pilgrims whom they had caught unarmed along the road, particu¬ 
lar! of priests whom they tortured in their private parts .' 8 3 Dominic, 
however had offered the sacrifice of his life as Peter of Castelnau, 184 Fulk 
0 f Toulouse, l8s and so many others around him had done earlier. The 
crifice of the preacher, indeed, is purer than that of the others, for he has 
brandished against his adversaries no other weapon than that of speech. Thus 
to suffer persecution for the name of Jesus was surely one more way of 
imitating the apostles.' 86 


His offering went hand in hand with his prayer. To pray in Osma or even 
in Prouille was no problem. Here, however, he had to contend with a life 
of uninterrupted preaching and harassing journeys. From morning onwards 
he kept silence along the road and Thought of his Saviour’. l8 ? His downcast 
eyes scarcely left the ground.' 88 He drew inspiration from the silence of 
the forests; he lingered behind; when they sought him, his companions 
would find him on his knees, regardless of the hungry wolves.' 89 When he 
arrived at an abbey at the hour of the liturgy, he immediately went to recite 
the office with the monks ;' 90 otherwise he recited it along the road at the 
canonical times. He especially loved to visit the basilicas where the relics 
of the saints were kept. In Castres, where the remains of the martyr St 
Vincent were particularly dear to his Spaniard’s heart, it was his custom to 
remain a long time at prayer after Mass. One day, he experienced there a 
kind of ecstasy, so impressive that it was this which later decided the prior 
of the chapter to become one of his sons.'^i But it was especially the nights 
that he devoted to prayer. No sooner had he arrived than, without even 
relaxing or drying his clothes, he would go to pray. 192 If he fell asleep for a 
foment, he quickly recovered himself and prolonged the liturgical vigils by 
is deep prayer.'93 He prayed in order to come face to face with God. He 
also interceded for sinners. ‘The thought of the sins of others gave him such 
xcruciating pain, the Abbot of Boulbonne said later, that one might apply 
The ^ J hat sa y' n g °l the apostle, “Who is weak and I am not weak?’’ ’ I94 
, 0t °^ t Antonin of Pamiers heard him ‘uttering deep groans in his 
thau'h 1/^°^ of St Paul of Narhonne heard him cry out ‘so loudly 

Lord h* C C ° U ^ ^ carc ^ ‘tilaround’. It was the phrase alreadv recorded: 

"'hole*ni^h ° n ^° U1 P co P^ e - VVhat will become of sinners.’ He spent 
*§ ts in this way, weeping and groaning over the sins of others. '96 
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Strong in the confidence won in prayer and set free by his p 0v 
mortification and the joyful dismissal of every anxiety and fear, DominkU 
no difficulty in approaching men. Discreet with those who lived withh* 
to the extent that a woman who gave him a meal more than two hundred 
times was to claim that she had never heard an idle word from his lip s I97 
he was always ready to ‘announce the word of God, by day and by night i n 
the churches and in men’s houses, in the fields and along the roads, in short 
everywhere’. 198 Sometimes it was to a travelling companion that he 
addressed himself, at other times to Catholics gathered together in church 
or again and primarily, to the heterodox, ‘whom he opposed by preaching 
controversy and every means in his power’. 1 " What he had done in Beziers' 
Carcassonne or Montreal, he began again unweariedly throughout the 
country. 

He was a gifted orator. ‘When he preaches,’ declared one of his listeners 
‘he uses tones so shattering that very often he moves even himself to tears 
and makes those who listen to him weep. 1 have never heard anyone whose 
words elicited tears of repentance so effectively’. 200 Two sentiments coming 
from his own personality and stimulated by his prayer, in fact dominated his 
apostolate—‘the thirst to save souls, and compassion’. 201 He had the art of 
finding words which soothed and gave comfort and then uplifted those in 
trouble. 202 His gentleness and understanding endeared him to all, ‘rich and 
poor, Jews and unbelievers’. His charity was equally able to find the 
necessary reasons and approach to arouse men to repentance and for the 
conversion of the Christian apostates who at first detested him because he 
pursued them and convinced them of their error. 203 Yet it was difficult to 
resist one who, over and above the reasons which convinced and the friend¬ 
ship which touched the heart, was ready even to give his own life to snatch his 
neighbour away from the bonds of sin or heresy. For he did not merely offer 
his life by despising each day’s perils. One day, learning that it was extreme 
poverty alone which bound a certain believer to the Catharists who provided 
for his sustenance, he again proposed, as he had done formerly, he who 
ow ned nothing, to reduce himself to slavery to buy back the man’s freedom. 
Providence happily made provision in another manner. 20 * Jordan was indeed 
justified in writing: ‘He devoted himself with all the strength of burning 
zeal to winning for Christ as many souls as possible. In his heart there was an 
amazing and almost incredible ambition for the salvation of all men. - 05 

In this inspiration of zeal, he converted people and brought them back to 
t e Church. The rites and penalties for absolution were fixed. The recon 
dilation of heretics, or rather of apostates, for that is how they were 
regarded at that time, formed part of the major or public cases in law; such 
peop e were thus assigned the public penances that the Carolingian church 
had formerly resuscitated.^ The administration of such penances belonged 
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hop the legate, or their delegate, alone. 20 ? A letter of reconcilia- 
ferried the parish priest of the fact and from then onwards he was 
li ° n "• ' ned to keep an eye on the penitent who for the future must not 
COmn The°boundaries of the parish. 208 The rite first of all comprised a 
* eaVC 0 f declaration in which the convert, with bare feet and bare chest, 
^beaten with rods along the road that led to the church one Sunday or 
W3S j .209 then followed a certain time of fasting and abstinence in the 
^atte/of food; finally prayers, and the wearing of the distinctive penitent’s 

^Doubtless, as a contemporary has remarked, there was no question of 
• osing on physical constitutions which no longer had the health or 
resistance of those of former times 210 the twelve years of penance prescribed 
b Pope Julius which the canonical collections 211 continued to recall. 
The year on bread and water and the three ‘Lents’ or quarantines before 
Christmas, Easter and St John’s day in summer must be understood in the 
restricted sense indicated by the pcnitentials. 212 The reconciler had to 
proportion the penalty to the fault and to the penitent’s possibilities. 212 
Thus Dominic acted, in the letter of reconciliation he gave to Pons Roger, 
the converted Perfect. 214 Its elements are well known—the rods, the total 
abstinence, the three Lents, the fast three days weekly, stability within the 
bounds of the parish, under the surveillance of the parish priest, the wearing 
of the religious habit. Certain details, however, are special or new. The 
wearing of two small crosses each side of the breast appears in this document 
for the first time in history ; 21 5 it was to become the standard practice in the 
Albigeois. Particularly painful for the convert because it publicly recalled 
his former apostasy, 216 it was effective in manifesting the genuineness of the 
conversion and the penitent’s perseverance, for a Catharist follower, even 
were he one secretly, would not agree to wear upon his person the hated 
sign of the cross . 2 '7 Moreover, Dominic did not fix the duration of the 
penance. He left this to the judgement of the Abbot of Citeaux, from whom 
he held his office as reconciler, 2 ' 8 manifesting in this way his hierarchical 
position and his subordination. Finally he added to the penalty abstinence 
front any kind of meat, the practice of continence, and prayers seven 
times a day as well as in the middle of the night. Whatever may have been 
the alleviations introduced by the text into certain of these provisions, 219 
looked at as a whole they are severe. It may be asked what has become of 
t e sweetness and the charity with which Dominic touched the hearts of 
erring men and converted them. 

i. n0t to un( l crstail( l the reasons for this sternness. One of them 

^ e ' er y r °ason that inspired the penitential discipline of the time, 
th V pK ^ P 10 P ol 'tioning the external penance to the gravity of the fault that 
relic t‘ UrC ^ ^ le consc fence, wholly objective and unskilful at moral 

l0n> ^ lc ,VK ‘ n of the time; there was no fault more dangerous than 
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apostasy. Dominic was, however, moved by another consideration U 
fasts, the abstinences from certain food, continency, the prayers h e 
were the very things that the Perfect had practised in his sect.220 \ t \ ^ 
not do for an austere Catharist follower to have an impression of al 0 \ 
standard of perfection on returning to Christianity. If the former p c ° r fo 
lived as a true religious his fervent intention of earlier days would not be kw 
Compassion which converts, and demands which uplift—the whole of 
Dominic is there in these two complementary traits, the product of a sing] 
sentiment which governed his neighbour’s salvation. Such a love reached it 
objective, despite the difficulty of the task, for he added to the persuasive 
strength of eloquence and knowledge, the communicative force of personal 
heroism. 

Austerity, the gift of self, unceasing prayer, the saint’s charity, surrounded 
him with a veritable supernatural halo. II he was jeered at and detested by 
some he was proportionately loved and admired by others. 221 Not only did 
the leaders of the crusade, the prelates or religious, the good hostesses who 
were impressed as they watched him pray and mortify himself, hold him in 
honour and attach themselves to him ; the most humble Catholics surrounded 
him with affection and considered him as a saint. ‘Public opinion, the nun 
Becede w r as to declare, fully confirms all that has been said on this subject, 
throughout the whole extent of the dioceses of Toulouse and Couserans, as 
indeed everywhere where the blessed man stayed during his journeys among 
religious, clergy and lay folk of both sexes.’ 222 The inhabitants ofFanjeaux, 
summoned for the canonization process ‘were to proclaim with unanimous 
voice that they had never seen on earth a man of such great worth and 
holiness’. 22 3 


Miracles in turn seemed to add the divine sanction to this approbation of 
the crow'ds. Berengere had seen him discover and drive out the demon from 
nine poor converted ladies . 22 4 The parish priest of Villar saw a possessed 
woman cured by his prayer . 22 5 A cleric of Panjeaux, a canon of Pamiers, 


wcie cured of the fever by the imposition of his hands. 226 A Prcnion- 
stratensian saw him put his hand on the eyes of a blind man who instantly 
recovered his sight . 22 7 A girl was restored to health through his inter¬ 
cession. 2 ^ The prior and one of the canons of Castres, in amazement saw 
him raised in ecstasy a good foot above the floor of the church. 22 * The rain 
which was falling in torrents stopped all around him and his companion and 
this clear space moved with them as they advanced. 2 -™ His books, lost in the 
/n 8 ?’ , WCrc found mysteriously hooked to the line of a fisherman who 
chan - t -Cm U ^ absuIutcl >' ulK lamaged. 2 3 i A coin was found at his feet ) 


. just when the boatmen were 1 


™cic ruunnly clamouring lor I'ikj •— 

ZSrZr fOUn<l With his «4»ion on the- other side of . &* 
future for'c ,1 ' !vcr y o| tc knew that it happened to him to predict t« 
> >n t ie intimacy of prayer, revealed to him many things- 
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Dominic’s companions could see another halo on his face, a human one 
, • »■w but one which made a deep impression, that imprinted upon his 
features which were ever changing by the continual succession of his 
Mings Habitually calm and serene, his face would suddenly contract when 
onfronted with the suffering of others. 2 3 S He was moved to the extent of 
tears at Mass, at the Pater, at the recitation of the psalms .*36 Then prayer 
would establish peace in him once more. Dominic was open and frank when 
addressing men. 237 All of a sudden a flame of joy would pass into his eyes, 
his brow would become radiant. His companioas knew what that meant— 
he had met with some suffering, a humiliation, some threat or adversity. 2 38 
He rejoiced in trials and contradictions and they were not lacking. The 
most painful he experienced in his ministry—the fewness and poor quality 
of the conversions, which were sometimes the outcome of fear. His joy, 
however, did not come from the easiness of the task or its success. It was 
the joy of a supernatural heart which had learnt how to sec in the cross both 
purification and the promise of the grace to conic and even now the sign of 
the presence of Jesus, the joy of the combatant in the full fire of battle who 
has no time to think of himself and remains convinced that, when God wills, 
the tide will turn. 

The years he spent in this way were full of fervour and enthusiasm. Stripped 
of all responsibility except that of the direction of his not very numerous 
daughters whose temporal affairs were administered by William Claret, he 
was free to go off wherever the Spirit and the need of souls called him. 
Poor, he was freed by his very poverty from all dependence and painful 
anxiety as to his daily bread, for the perspective of lacking absolute 
necessities aroused in his heart a gladness of hope for men’s salvation. He 
was consecrated to an urgent task of spiritual apostolate, of which no- 
one sought to deprive him, fearless in the midst of brutal enemies and traitors 
from whom he would perhaps receive the martyrdom desired. He was 
without any thought of self in the privations and bodily sufferings of cold, 
hunger, journeying or vigils. And he possessed, as a superabundance of joy, 
the certainty that by living in this way, he was imitating down to their daily 
life, with their bare feet and their single tunic, their belt always empty of 
gold, sil ver or coin, the apostles as they preached the kingdom of God along 
the lake of Gcnncsareth, or crossed hostile Samaria on their way to 
Jerusalem. To live the Gospel thus, in this way to put one’s feet in the 
imprints of the Saviour, along the road to speak to him alone in order to 
speak only of him, with the very words of a man of the Gospel, there was no 
more impressive way of loving Jesus Christ and of bearing him within 
oneself ,239 nor was there a better way of taking him to others. He must 
sue souls by identifying himself with the divine Preacher. 

And he must do this within the context of the Church. 2 -* 0 The remote 
preparations of Caleruega and Palencia, the apostolic meditations in the 
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cloister at Osma, the harsh discipline of the journeys to the north and 
ministry in the Midi, gradually formed Dominic to this evangelical life N 
he dominated his own ideal by an austerity, a gift of self, a heroism JJ! 
astounded both clergy and laity, corresponding on a higher pl ane tQ 
feudal heroism which was shown in the army of the crusaders. But no more 
than the mighty deeds of the ‘Strong count’,241 were his feats of holing 
performed for the beauty of the gesture. The joy he derived from them did 
not only come from the fact that he was thus imitating his Master. He 
rejoiced in the thought of working by the methods of Christ in the work of 
Christ himself, that which was being effected by his Church— negotimfide, 
ct pads. For him the phrase was true in a dilVerent way from the use for the 
crusade. Under the orders of the Pope and the bishops, in continuous 
relation with the legates from whom he received his powers and solicited 
their confirmation, he himself was the Church who proposed, enlightened, 
corrected and reconciled. What others attempted to do by the sword of 


spiritual sanction or by the temporal sword, he effected verbo ct cxcmplo. 
What Catharists and Waldenses undertook by a preaching which was not 
enlightened by God because it was without mandate, he achieved in the 
Church. In medio Ecclcsiac. That was his programme. The poverty of the 
apostle which freed him from so many frustrating obstacles made of him 
the expeditus , the swiftly moving soldier of the Church, always ready to 
betake himself where souls were being lost, to pass through each door he 
found even slightly open. 

Despite the tragic times in which he lived these years truly saw the 
finest and most fruitful flowering of his genius. He still possessed his full 
strength. His mortifications, his apostolic labours, and his unending vigils of 
prayer had not yet worn him out. He came out of the austerities of Lent 
more vigorous than when he embarked upon them. 242 He was still 
independent. The time, however, was approaching when he would no 
longer be completely alone. Already a few companions accompanied him 
regularly. These were no longer only lay-brethren or Cistercian abbots, or 
William Claret, his companion at ProudIc from the earliest days. There 
was, perhaps also from the earliest days, a Friar Dominic, whose native 
country was Spain . 2 43 There was the future Friar Stephen of Metz who 
lived with him in 1 2 13 at the bishop’s palace in Carcassonne. 244 There "•vs 
Friar Noel who was soon to be his successor at Prouille. 24 * There was a 
certain Friar Vitalis, a priest who is mentioned in the documents covering 
these years. 2 46 


In m 4 these men were living with Dominic supported by the tithes of 
jeaux. 47 In September, Simon de Montfort assigned to them, and to a 
those who should participate in their ministry of salvation, the revenues of 
• rt C 2 >I R < ^ UeSt ’ ^ ortl ^ e< l township of Casseneuil whose walls he had 

A new group of preachers was being formed. They even spoke 
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nl in« a permanent community. 2 «« Certain traits of accentuated 
^ ,CC ° were defined; they distributed their resources to those who were 
P° VCI ^th a n they, keeping only what they must for themselves. 2 so At the 
P° 0i y t hc dioceses of Carcassonne and Toulouse, in that centre of 
iiille and Fanjeaux where Dominic now had much more than a mere base, 
Pr0U ' C c lear that the Preaching of Jesus Christ was in the process of a 
renewal in a wholly original form. 

And then, everything changed. Dominic was transferred to Toulouse. It 
as there that the new institution was to come into being. 
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TOU LOUSE 


AFTER nth September, 1213, the fate of Toulouse was sealed. The 
ZA crushing defeat of the men of the south at Muret had finally broken 
2 . A their power. No other resource was left to them but to appeal to the 
arbitration of the Sovereign Pontiff. For the past eighteen months the Holy 
See had been uneasy over de Montfort’s excessive ambition, and now it 
intervened. The Cardinal of Santa Maria in Acquiro, Pietro di Beneventi 
legate a latere of Pope Innocent III, came to take affairs in hand and primarily 
to bring about peace. He arranged for the son of Pedro II, the young Jaime 
de Aragon whom Simon de Montfort was bringing up at his court, to be 
handed over to him. He negotiated the absolution of the Counts of Foixand 
Comminges and of Raymond VI of Toulouse. 1 One hundred and twenty 
hostages were furnished by the town and sent to Arles. On 2£th April, 1214, 
Toulouse was reconciled and its clergy came back within its walls after three 
years’ absence. 2 The church and cloisters where thousands of refugees had 
crowded with their poultry and their animals were once more opened to 
worship. 3 

Toulouse, however, remained restless. The count had gone off to his 
brother-in-law, King John of England, to see whether he could not obtain 
some help from him. His son and his family were still occupying the fortress 
of Toulouse. The legate, after his brief intervention, stayed on in Aragon, 
where he had gone to install the boy king and to organize the regency. 
People were waiting for the hour of decisions and of the general reorganiza¬ 
tion. It struck on 8th January, 1215, at the Council of Montpellier. Five 
archbishops, twenty-eight bishops, a host of abbots, prelates and clergy' took 
part in the assembly, which was a veritable assizes of the Church in the Midi 
under the presidency of the cardinal legate .4 Earlier, after the initial 
successes of the crusade, the Council of Avignon had promulgated a remark¬ 
able series of measures in regard to preaching, the repression of heresy, 
public and private morality, peace, the life of the clergy and of monks .5 The 
Council of Montpellier completed this legislation, particularly as to the two 
atter points, in concert with that laid down the previous year by another 
gate at the Councils of Paris, Rouen and elsewhere, to pave the way for 
t ie decrees of the Fourth Council of the Lateran.6 It now remained to put 
0 practice. The cardinal formed special commissions and delegate 
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a whole series of persons .7 Unanimously, we arc told, the clergy 
^"^ed that the county of Toulouse, whose governorship had fallen 
'I 60130 b' the revolt of Raymond VI, should be assigned to Simon de 
vacant ) ^ ^ an( j king’. The legate had not the power to do this of his 
^° nt authority. He transmitted the request to Rome. Meanwhile he once 
°" n had handed over to him as hostages twelve of the consuls of Toulouse, 
rn0 ^ e ossess ion of the castle of Narbonne, the fortress of Toulouse, from 
"hich the Saint Gilles were expelled. 8 Bishop Fulk took possession of the 
'astle in the name of the legate at the end of January or beginning of 
February and installed a garrison .9 Provisionally, the political problem of 
the capital was settled. As to the pastoral problem, it is clear that at the same 
time the legate persuaded Fulk and Dominic to transfer to Toulouse the 
Preaching they had just reorganized at Fanjeaux with the support of the 
Count de Montfort. 


It is true that the presence of the Preacher in the city is not attested by 
charter earlier than 25th April (1 2 1 5j. 10 This charter, however, makes it 
clear that he had already been there for a fairly considerable time. He could 
have been in Toulouse as early as the second half of 1 2 14, 11 though it does 
not seem that this was the case. The only direct document as to his activity 
which is extant shows that he was acting in Toulouse under the authority 
of the cardinal legate. 12 Now he could not have met the legate and received 
his delegated powers earlier than January 1215-, at the Montpellier 
assembly .*3 As superior of Prouille, friend and counsellor of the bishops of 
Carcassonne and Toulouse, it is not surprising that he should have taken 
part in this council ,'4 neither is it astonishing that he should have received 
from the cardinal a mission for Toulouse—the very mission he had received 
in 1206 through delegation of the legate, Arnaud de Citeaux, and still 
retained in 1211 ; 1 s that which he held from Bishop Guy of Carcassonne in 
1213-1214, as vicar-general in spiritualibus ; 16 that which he had been 
exercising in short ‘uninterruptedly and with all his strength’ 17 for nearly 
ten years now—the office of preacher of the faith. In 1 210-1 211 he had 
helped Bishop Fulk to fulfil his pastoral obligations by preaching at his side 
in Toulouse. 18 The interdict and the war had prevented the exercise of this 
ministry in the capital for three years. At the beginning of i2i£, the time 
had come for Dominic to take up once more the task willed by the Pope, 
emandedby the Councils and delegated by the legate, at the bishop’s side. 

He went back to Toulouse. 

Lauragais route, the general direction of which was towards the west, 
- brusquely northwards just as it reached Toulouse. Following the 
stra'^ t ^ 1C S roun H which prevented the river Hero from dashing 
e^ 1 int ° t ^ le Garonne, it approached the city from the south. At the 
e point where the great river, till then flowing in a north-easterly 
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direction, radically changed it* course and *rt off again towards the Atl 
Toulouse had been mounting guard over the gateway to Aquitaine for^’ 
thousand year*. The capital <*| Western art, a rose-coloured town undcr^ 
blue of a Tuscan *k*. the city of the Kavtnond* displayed to advantj • 
churches and it* Romanesque cloisters la Dauradc, St Semin, ^' h 
incomparable belfry, the cathedral of St I tiennr and the white DalhJ^ 
What chieflv caught Dominic'* eye when he arrived, however, were the 
dark wall* encircling the city and it* outlying fortifications. In front 0 fhim 
there stood the mighty silhouette of the *a*tl» <•! Narbonnc. The rectangular 
fortress. Roman in origin. Hanked by broad tower* with a platform to them 
defended the Narhonnc gate. 1 * Now occupied by the Church it was no 
longer formidable. One day Dominic would install himself under this mighty 
shadow. 

His ministry to soul* began at once. The habitual pattern of it is already 
familiar to u*. A preacher by delegation, his actisity of reconciliation of 
heretics meant that hr drew up for them official letters certifying their 
conversion and reminding them of their penance. To these unfortunate men 
such letter* were of primary importance for they restored them to normal 
relations with the Catholic*. An orthodox Christian, in fact, ran the risk of 
incurring the sanction* against the heterodox it he know ingly gave hospitality 
in his house to one of them . 10 for a repentant heretic the case was different. 
One day a master furrier, Raymond Guillaume d'Hauterive, who already 
lad a converted Perfect among hi* companion*, wanted Dominic expressly 
to authorize him to keep him w ith him and to confirm in an official document 
that he would incur neither penalties nor obloquy on this head. In the 
fourteenth century thn testimonial letter, of which we now have the copy, 
wa* still extant . 21 formerly a seal lud been appended to it, the one that 
Dominic had u*cd earlier for the preaching in Prouillc . 22 He himself, in the 
text, taking care to reverse the authority of the cardinal legate, gave himself 
the title Predicatwni i hunulu minuter. The former Preaching of Jesus Christ 
wa» to flower again in Toulouse under hi* direction and under the guidance 
of Innocent Ill's legate. 

Dominic s action produced it* u*ual fruit. This time again it had a deep 
influence among women. At the Iscginning of the summer^ hulk granted 
Dominic a hospice which wa* drjK-ndcnt on the chapter of St ftienne and 
on the abbey of St Semin. 2 « He ga*e it with it* dependencie*. for the work 
of the converted ladie* and for the brethren w ho governed them in spiritual 
as in temporal nutter*. There wa* no indication in the text as to where 
these converted ladie* originated from. It lu* lieen thought tlut what was 
projected was the provision of a counterpart and daughter house of Prouille 
A year and a half later, however, a letter of Pope llononu* III gi*c important 

etai « 2 * The home had l>etoiiie a true convent, with »i*ters and a prioress 
-t the head. It was offering front very great poverty. Dominic had taken 



0 f a visit to the Curia to obtain from the Pope a pressing appeal 
dvantagt^jy poople of Toulouse and of their capitouls. To stimulate 

° ^erosiiv the Pope hinted at what a disturbing eventuality it would be, 
h e ' r 8 e *o increase still further, when these poor girls, ‘regret- 


■ ^thc^del'ig^ 1 * of wou ^ k® comc *f°r others as much as for 

in 8 1 . a snarc an d a danger of moral collapse’. It is easy enough to see 
" C the Pop® sp°k® » n this wa >* wls referring to a house of penitent 
iris who had become nuns. 2 * 

Prostitution, which had made its reappearance in the West with the 
enaissance and prosperity of the tow us, particularly worried all prelates 
• 0 f t | lc name. 27 Conscious of the fact that origins of this evil 
rere primarily economic and social, they did not hesitate to propose the 
oldest solutions. Innocent 111 had tackled this problem from the beginning 
if his pontificate by daring to advise certain charitable Christian men to 
cek a bride among these poor girls.-* In Paris, Fulk of Neuilly, a great 
dormer and preacher of the crusade w h«>m Fulk of Toulouse had certainly 
jiown, in 1206 had organized communities of repentant girls, which soon 
leveloped into the great monastery of St Antoine. 2 * In Toulouse the 
iroblem had long been acute. In the middle of the twelfth century the 
crcsiarch Henri de Lausanne, then at peace w ith the Church, hail already 
nitiated a measure for getting prostitute girls married. At the turn of the 
hirtcenth and fourteenth centuries, the sermons of a famous Franciscan 


the delights of Fgypt 


we so thoroughly to convert some of these women of pleasure that the 
bbey of St Semin gave them a near-b\ hospice which afterwards became 
he monastery of the Sisters «»l St Semin.This was perhaps the hospice 
hat, less than a ccnturv earlier and for the same purpose, the abbey had 


iven St Dominic at the bishop’s request. In am case historv was repeating 
tself. The monastery of St Semin t«n»k over and brought to completion the 
rctitution formerly initiated by the A maud Bernard hiwpice. Dominic’s 
rork had not lasted very long. Doubtless the upheavals of the Toulouse 
evolt in 1217 had swept it avvav wnm alter its inception. 

Thus it was not only to the heretics tlut Dominic preached. He did not 
n, . v instruct—as a true apoxtlr he also attacked the vices contrary to 
dvition. When he had touched heart and mind, he stretched out a helping 
*nd to his penitents, paid with his own person anti did not hesitate to 
fWc yet another consent to eliminate as far as possible the material causes 
• * moral fall. By so doing, it was not only women he succeeded in gaining, 
i* leal for souls was so ardent that he collected around him men who were 
nnsinced believers. There was no lack of such in Toulouse. Dominic had 
J*iys had devoted friends and admirers in the town. Some of them wished 
urthcr than admiration. Thev wanted to follow and imitate him. 
hf y Wcrc not satisfied, however, with becoming part of the Preaching; 
> wanted to become his religious, his brethren. 
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Then there took place the chief revolution in the life of St Domi • 
one which would finally give him his place in history and carry thJecho^ 
his personality across the centuries. In the course of his ministry at Toul °° f 
at last accomplishing a long-standing design, the preacher became a fou^’ 
the apostle a patriarch. The order of St Dominic was born into the woHj 
In April 1 21 two important townsmen of Toulouse offered themselves to 
him. 32 The term— obtulcrunt sc —which the sources use to designate this act 
has only one possible interpretation. 33 They bound themselves to him bva 
religious profession, to form a community. The Libcllus of Jordan of 
Saxony emphasizes the solemn nature of this gesture : 

When the date on which the Late ran Council was to open drew near, at the time 
when the bishops were preparing to leave lor Rome, two distinguished and 
capable men of Toulouse made their oblat ion to Brother Dominic. One of them 
was briar Peter Seila, the future prior of Limoges; the other, Friar Thomas, who 
was gifted with much charm and eloquence. The former, Friar Peter, was the 
owner of some tall and imposing houses near the castle of Narbonnc. He made 
them over to Brother Dominic and his companions who, for the future, would 
make their first home in Toulouse in these houses. From then onwards, all those 
who were with Brother Dominic began to descend the steps of humility and to 
conform to the behaviour of the religious. 3 * 

The historian is not limited to this summary account presented by Jordan 
under the significant title: Of the first two brethren who made their oblation to 
Brother Dominic. Two documents of primary importance and a few secondary 
texts enable us to test its accuracy and to comment upon it. 

On 7th April, 1214, two brothers, Peter and Bernard Seila, discharged 
themselves in common of a debt which burdened their undivided property, 
recently inherited from their father .35 The late Bernard Seila was a person 
of high position; as Provost of Toulouse, he had administered the rights ol 
the Count in the city and rendered justice in his name. 36 The inheritance 
was fairly considerable. On 25th April of the following year, the two 
brothers divided it between them. 37 The remarkable fact about it was that 
whereas the elder, Bernard Seila, received his share direct, Peter did not 
receive his himself; another person by the advice and will of whom the 
division was made, was substituted for him, Brother Dominic. In 1214 Peter 
Seila was acting in his own name. It may be wondered what event had 
since intervened to deprive him of the legal right to dispose of his fortune 
and accept his inheritance, and to necessitate his making over 
this right to Dominic. The answer is a public act which in our con¬ 
temporary societies as a rule no longer deprives a man of such civic rights, 
ut which did however produce such a state of affairs in the Middle Ages 
ft. ° Wn to m °d ern limes—religious profession to a superior. The charter 
o chvmon is explicit on this point. It even sets down that Brother Dominic 
receive the inheritance from his religious in bis personal capacity, 
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, mc of a community, a ‘house of regular life’, which he had 

but in 

established*^^ was t | ius expressing himself with accuracy in speaking 
° rda Seila’s oblation to St Dominic. It is from his account, too, that we 
^ Ct the name of a second townsman of Toulouse, Friar Thomas, who off- 
^Thimself at the same time. Finally he stated that these two professions 
^ the community’s first. It was thus between mid-January and 25th 
i2J ^ probably very close to the latter date, that St Dominic set up 
h-s religious house in Toulouse, that is, as will soon be clear, his Order of 

^Thc charter of division instances a few further details on the installation 
of the community. Of the property of the late Bernard Seila, Dominic and 
his brethren received only some houses with what was necessary to live in 
them—half the plate, linen and furniture. The invested monies, the shares 
in the drapers’ mills—one of the riches of the artisans of Toulouse—the 
fiefs and other sources of revenue were abandoned to Bernard, the younger 
brother. The poverty of the foundation, without endowment or lands, or 
property of any kind apart from the ownership of the houses, will be noted. 

These houses, to the number of three, were situated near the Narbonne 
gate. The principal one was joined on the right to the Gallo-Roman wall 
which still served as the city boundary; on the left it adjoined the house of 
Pons Esteve; in frontof it was the public track or highway, behindit the house 
of Guillaume de la Plaine. The second house was situated at the back of that 
of Guillaume. The third was on the other side of the highroad and outside 
the walls, adjoining the castle of Narbonne and the entrance of the count’s 
palace. Providence had served Dominic and his brethren well. Doubtless he 
had not expressly sought the protection of the castle of Narbonne and the 
following year he would move with his community right into the heart of 
the city. The proximity of the bishop’s men and his soldiers, however, must 
have established in this neighbourhood a calm favourable to regular life. 
And, after all, the Narbonne gate was that which led to the Lauragais, 
Fanjeaux and Prouillc. 

The Seilas’ principal house is still standing at the side of the main 
street—almost unchanged outwardly, 39 although its Dominican relics have 
recently been profaned. Jordan has described it for us in two neat terms: 
sublimis ct nobilis domus ; 4 ° that means that it was of stone and provided with 
an upper storey or upper room. That is still the condition of it today. One 
can touch the Gallo-Roman wall, particularly an old tower in it which has 
cen named St Dominic’s tower. Left by the community the very next year, 
e ouse nevertheless remained in the order. After 1233 it was used by the 
^cjuisition.4 1 Abandoned in the eighteenth centurv, it then belonged to 
*gious communities who respected the commemorative chapel which had 
n Installed on the upper lloor. This was the actual room of St Dominic, 
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that is, the original dormitory of the brethren where Dominic w h 
consented to do so, could lie down during the night. At the begir^in of t* 
twentieth century people still venerated there a stone seat about A 
feet from the floor along the south wall; it was known as St Domini 
bench. It was probably the top of the Gallo-Roman wall, the superfluo^u 
width of which on the inside had been left by the medieval masons wh e 
they erected the upper room. In this way the friars had enlarged the monr" 
this way by more than a yard and gained a stone bench such as they liked t 0 
have among them. After the expulsions of the twentieth century the 
residence of the Archbishop of Toulouse was installed in the premises 
About 1930 a new occupier did away with the altar and the Dominican 
pictures and levelled the venerable wall. The house was made into apartment 
premises which it still is today .43 Will the order of St Dominic find no-one 
to buy back its true cradle, to clean up the walls by stripping them of their 
flowered paper, remove the partitions and restore the simplicity of the 
thirteenth century upper room, as has been so well carried out at Fanjeaux 
in the case of a maisonnette which does not offer the guarantees of absolute 
authenticity of the house of Peter Seila ? 


On the kind of life lived in this house and the activity to which the com¬ 
munity devoted itself, a further document, two months later than the charter 
which made the division, throws considerable light. The time referred to 
must have been about the middle of June and important events had just 
occurred .44 At the beginning of April the Pope, refusing to assign to 
Simon de Montfort the domains of Raymond VI, with independence vis-a- 
vis the King of France, had contented himself with entrusting to him the 
guardianship of the conquered territories until the decision of the Fourth 
Council of the Lateran convened for the coming November had been made. 
In the same month Philip Augustus at last allowed his son Louis to accomplish 
his crusader s vow r ; he was accompanied by Guy des Vaux-Cernai and by 
numerous barons. Simon dc Montfort, Pietro di Beneventum, Arnaud de 


Citeaux hastened to meet him. Hverything went off splendidly. Louis’ forty 
days amounted to nothing more than a military procession across the Midi 
which was already subjugated. At the beginning of June, the entire body of 
these high authorities, both religious and political, entered the capital. Simon 
had just taken possession of the castle of Narbonne. Before Louis departure 
important political and military measu. *es were taken, beginning with the 
lengthy work of demolishing the walls of the town. The necessary religious 
measures were likewise taken. Before the middle of June, Pietro di 
Beneventum left Toulouse to return to Rome. It was necessary to regulate 
tie situation of the Preaching before his departure. Legate, count, the 
ishop and his advisers turned their attention to this together^ Up to that 
t‘me Dominic had held his powers from the legate, k was now for the 
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1 legate them to him. In accordance with the law of the times, it 
blSll °fkc°vise for the bishop to approve the religious house which had just 
' VaS ► Uuherl 46 He did both things and his intervention was set down in 

been estamisiu-u. 

a charter by his chancellery. 

The bishop did not assign the function of preaching to Dominic alone— 
| ave it to all his companions both present and future, that is, to all the 
lC nibers of the community as such. In addition, in conformity with the 
normal procedure for approval, he inscribed in the charter the ‘religious 
intent’ or brief summary of the rule of these brethren. Lastly by means of 
this document he conferred on the brethren an alms in accordance with 
certain definite conditions. Such was the charter of Fulk, an authentic charter 
of approval and mandate for the order of St Dominic. It will be well to quote 
the text in full. 

In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We bring to the knowledge of all men, 
both present and to come, that we, bulk, by the grace of God humble minister 
of the see of Toulouse, in order to root out the corruption of heresy, to drive 
out vice, to teach the creed and inculcate in men sound morals, institute as 
preachers in our diocese Brother Dominic and his companions, whose regular 
purpose is to comport themselves as religious, 47 travelling on foot, and to preach 
the Gospel word of truth in evangelical poverty. 

Yet, because the labourer has a right to his maintenance 48 and one should not 
muzzle the ox that treads out the corn, 40 and because a fortiori the Lord has 
bidden the heralds of the Gospel live by preaching the Gospel, 50 we will that 
these men, when they go to preach, receive their food and all that is necessary 
from the bishop. With the consent of the chapter of the church of Bl. Etienne, 
and of the diocesan clergy of Toulouse, we assign in perpetuity to the aforesaid 
preachers and to those whom the zeal of the Lord and love of the salvation of 
souls may raise up to accomplish the same office of preaching in the same manner, 
one half of the third part of the tithe which is set aside for the furnishing and 
fabric of all the parish churches which depend on us. Thus they will be able to 
clothe themselves, to provide themselves with what they need in sickness, and to 
take rest when they wish to do so. II something is left over at the end of the year, 
we will and decree that it revert to us for the embellishment of the same parish 
churches or for the use of the poor, as the bishop shall judge fit. Since Canon 
Law envisages that a considerable part of the tithes be assigned and distributed to 
the poor, it is clear that we are bound to assign by preference a part of the tithes 
to those who, for Christ, have chosen, with great labour, to enrich all and 
everyone with the gilts of heaven as much by their example as their teaching. In 
this way the faithful, whose temporal riches we reap, will provide us with the 
opportunity of sowing spiritual wealth through ourselves and others, 51 in all 
appropriateness and opportuneness. 

^hen in the year of the Incarnation 1 2 1 g, in the reign of Philip, King of the 
'tench, the Count de Montfort holding the principality ol Toulouse and the 
Mme Fu 'k being bishop thereof. 

At first si ght it is not dear whether the religious intent of the preachers 



referred to in the charter was not an imimdual purpose rather tha 
community programme It is. Imwrwr, known that St Dominic an/i* 
companions had already Urn formed into a community for more than 
months. Furthermore it will Ik noted that the bishop s alms wcregi Vcnt ° 
the group as a whole, without specifying any system of distribution Thb 
confirms the fact of the group’s organization. 

The preaching programme was expressed in striking terms: ‘To root out 
the corruption of heresy, to drive away vice, to teach the creed, to inculcate 
in men sound morals.' This was, word for word with its four clauses, the 
complete programme of pastoral preaching of which Pope Innocent had 
reminded the bishops of the Midi in his letter of 8th March, i2o8.siT}, e 
first Canon of the Council of Avignon, which the legates Hugues de Rj tt 
and Maitrc Milon presided over, on t»th September, 1209, had given the 
contents of it in detail,‘to set themselves like a wall’ against heretical 
error* and ‘to preach the orthodox faith’; 'so vigorously to detest in word 
and deed adultery, fornication, perjury, usury, hatred, aggression with 
violence and other mortal sins that one would at the same time instil the 
virtues of perfection, peace, patience and justice’. The canon gave the 
bishops a brisk reminder of their pastoral duty o! preaching more frequently 
than ever and with greater care. It required that lor this they should have 
recourse to the help of virtuous and wise preachers, bulk’s charter referred 
to this provision in its final phase, ‘through ourselves or through others’. 
It might be wondered w hether the charter, indeed, w as anything other than 
a putting into execution of the Avignon canon. 

The community in Peter Scila’s house really constituted a Preaching. We 
have seen that at this time the saint gave himself the title of predications 
minister humilis and continued to use the seal of the Preaching of Jesus Christ. 
There was thus definite continuity between the old Preaching of the 
Narbonensis and that of 1215. Neither had other territorial limits than 
those of the province or diocese in which they were instituted. The object 
of the new Preaching, however, was wider in extent than that of the 
Preaching of the Narbonensis. The perspective of the Avignon canon had 
transformed it. Although the Preaching of the Narlnmensts had not neglected 
to evangelize Catholics, to confirm them in the faith,*« it only specifically 
assumed in the preaching of the bishops, action ‘against the heretics’. That 
of Dominic now addressed itself to both the faithful and the heterodox; it 
was concerned with the morals of the Gospel as much as with the doctrines 
of the faith. Dominic and his brethren would be actual substitutes for the 
bishop in the matter of preaching. 

The great novelty of this Preaching mission, however, was not primarily 
nature and extent of its purpose, but the fact that it was conferred In a 
P^^nent way and conferred on a community. Delegation of the ojtdua 
predicationis by » bishop to a preacher was not an uncommon thing ” At this 



<istcd even, despite the reprobation of the Councils, ‘hired 
,' a veritable ‘farming’ of the preaching of a parish and even of 
P rcaC C 56 Preaching delegated to an entire body, however, was something 
particularlv its delegation to the future” members of a com- 
cn nr e J * uitY 58 The provision was so new from the legal point of view 
[hTi^th 0 drawing up of Hulk’s charter, the most elementary details as to 


immunity and as to the check on the knowledge and morals of the 
candidates for preaching, were neglected, f or this Hulk relied on Dominic, 
on of his complete confidence, and equally a sign of his haste to find 
collaborators. Consequently it must be said that the taking over of the 
bishop’s preaching, such as it was contained in the charter of approval of the 
Preaching of Toulouse, constituted an important innovation and signified a 
decisive step in the development of the pastoral system of the Church. Its 
consequences w'ould soon be clear. 


of attribution of this charge to each of the members of the 


The proposed way of life of the preacher* of Toulouse was equally unheard 
of for religious. There w as doubtless continuity with that of the Preaching 
of the Narbonensis. The will of Dominic and his companions to pursue ‘the 
imitation of the apostles’, of w hich Diego had been given both the rule and 
the example: ‘to go and preach on foot the word of evangelical truth’ and 
to practise the ‘evangelical’ type of poverty—can be clearly seen. If we 
should hesitate as to the interpretation of this latter expression, Dominic’s 
constant practice in his preaching since 1 2o<* would serve as a commentary. 
The evangelical poverty of the charter of 121 5 clearly comprised the 
command not to ride a horse, the refusal to carry money on one’s person, the 
chance shelter and food of those seeking hospitality, begging from door to 
door and all the other points of the reyulj apouohcj. .f fortiori it comprised 
the absence of productive property instanced in connection with the charter 
oftheSeiia brothers. Jordan in fact confirms this, assigning to it this motive: 
so that concern for temporal affairs might not be an obstacle to the ministry 
of preaching’. 59 The mind of Dominic w ill be recognized here. To live on 
alms was not only an imitation of the Sa\ iour and his apostles, but a spiritual 
liberation. He had experienced this ever since the days of the mission in the 
Narbonensis. 

The members of the Preaching of the Narbonensis, however, had not 
ormed a community. Dominic and his future companions in the Preaching 
0 | >rou *^ c tad been living in a community which w'as not their own and 
w >ch they had not to feed. Peter Scila’s house, on the contrary, was to be 
•Permanent centre where the preachers were to live, 60 prepare themselves 
• c * r recuperate after their ministry, be cared for during sickness, 

^ c,othcs other indispensable supplies. 6 ' The continued existence of a 

U,C 50 many requirements was a problem. Were they to do as the 
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Catharists did and endow the hospice which was to shelter them? It w 
be better to give effect to Diego's ultimate intention at the time of id 
departure by asking some bishop for the necessary resources for maintaini 
the life of this centre. 62 To l>c certain of food and shelter through 
endowment, however, would seem to run counter to the preached 
evangelical poverty. 

One has the impression that those who drew up the charter went to 
enormous trouble to resolve a quasi-contradictory situation. In any case their 
solution proved imperfect and unstable. Hu y did not even envisage the 
principal data of the problem, those which seemed calculated to remove 
evangelical poverty as far away as possible Irom the community—-the direct 
preparation of their preaching by intellectual work and the moral and 
scholastic formation of the recruits, two charges that were equally expensive 
and unproductive. The hishop assigned part *>! the tithes in perpetuity for 
the upkeep of the house. We have cailed this endowment an alms. Jordan of 
Saxony, not unreasonably, gave it the name ol revenue. 6 * It was genuinely a 
revenue since it was assured each year. Jordan, however, hesitated in his 
turn—the second edition of his /iM/ui marked a restriction. This was 
because, indeed, the donor had endeavoured to give to his act the precarious 
and limited character of an alms. 6 * 

It was limited in those to whom it was destined. Only the sick and those 
who were tired and had to rest between two missionary expeditions were 
to be entitled to it. It was limited, too, in its scope—the purchase of clothes, 
indispensable medicines and food for those who were resting. Finally it was 
limited in the time and the extent to whic h it vs as permissible to use it. 
Whatever remained at the end of the vear was to be returned to the bishop 
who would dispose of it as he pleased in favour of the poor and of parish 
buildings. There had been a similar idea in l anjeaux, the previous year, of 
making over to the sisters of Prouille all that could be saved from the tithes 
of the parish and the revenues granted bv de Montlort. 65 Thus the great 
majority of the community, on the road far from the priory, would not 
profit by this gift. This majority would continue with the ministry of souls 
and would be called upon to practise the mendicant lilt- of the apostle. 

The nature of the alms, moreover, clearly showed its evangelical character. 
What was to be given was half the third part of the tithes of the diocese, of 
those at least which were at the bishop's disposal. Canon law recognized, 
indeed, in Gaul and in Spain, a division of tithes into three parts. The first 
two parts were destined for the bishop and the clergy. Flu- third, simul¬ 
taneously, lor the fabric of churches and the poor. 00 It so happened that 
certain religious were considered as 'the poor of Christ'. 62 Fven more was 
t u tic case o| preachers and masters in sacred learning whose spiritua 
ministry could have no direct remuneration. In 1220 Hishop lello o 
aenua granted one-quarter of the third jxart of the tithes of the diocese 
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f ° r |?n« for the Palencia Schools. 

* ,UI ^ four Scripture quotations cited by Hulk’s charter were traditionally 
°'ustify the system of tithes; here they emphasized that this con- 
• ^did not affect the apostolic character of the preachers’ poverty.** 
CCSSIOn anize this it is sufficient to replace them in their context: Do not 
^ddegoM or silver, or copper to fill your purses, nor a wallet for the 
. n0 seC ond coat, no spare shoes or staff'; the labourer has a right to 
1 ° wpnince ’ 70 Thus Matthew wrote in the first text quoted. Similarly, 

his maintenance. .. .. , . . . , 1 , , ' 

St Paul in the other three, claiming the apostles right not to have to devote 
themselves to material work’, wrote: ‘Here are we, who have sown in you 
a spiritual harvest; is it much to ask that we should reap from you a temporal 
harvest in return? For the Lord has bidden the heralds of the Gospel live 
by preaching the Gospel .’ 71 By granting them a portion of the tithes pro¬ 
visionally and in a limited way, St Paul’s rule was applied. Thus there was 
no departure from the usual norms of imitation of the apostles. 

It must be admitted that the solution was not so clear as the charter 
intended it to be, even if it be noted that Dominic had at this time abandoned 
to the sisters all the property received earlier, w ith the Fanjeaux tithes, and 
that the Casseneuil donation had provisionally disappeared . 72 Bishop Thierry 
of Livonia, for instance, the ‘new apostle* whose poverty Innocent HI 
recommended to the faithful of Saxony in November 1 2 1 j, considered it 
necessary to go further in his poverty than the system of tithes authorized by 
the words of St Paul: 


of clergy assigned to teaching and for the construction of 


ide gold or silver, or copper to fill your purses, nor a wallet for the 
• no second coat, no spare shoes or staff'; the labourer has a right to 


Although it was allowable to him |wn»te the 'sovereign Pontiff ) 7 * to reap material 
goods from the people among whom he was sowing spiritual goods (since one 
must not muzzle the ox which treads out the com and the Lord has commanded 
those who preach the Gospel to live hv the Gospel), he none the less refused to 
allow himself to use this power, in order not to create an obstacle against the 
Gospel of Christ among those to whom he was ministering who were neophytes. 
Thus he carried the Gospel without staff or wallet. . . , 74 

Durando de Huesca and tin* Poor Catholics in their formal proposals of 
> 2 o 8 , mo anil 1312, took upon themselves an even more radical poverty. 
We have renounced the world’, they wrote, ‘and have given to the poor 
what we possessed, according to the counsel of the Lord; and we have 
decided to be poor in such a wav that we mav have no kind ot anxiety about 
tnc morrow and not receive from anvone at all either gold, silver, or any 
such thing, only our clothing and our daily food. 

Comparing the system of the Preaching of Toulouse, with its security as 
necessities through a regular aims, with the conventual mendicancy 
Poetised some years later by the tinier of St Dominic, certain historians are 
•"Prised. They think that the ideal of poverty laid down by the founder has 
undergone an evolution in the course of those years, in the direction of 
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mendicancy. 76 They are mistaken. Dominic’s ideal from as far hack as 
as has been seen, was ‘the rule of the apostles’. It included mendicanc n ° 6 ’ 
essential. Dominic practised it as the Poor Catholics did. Before 
ever, no more than the Poor Catholics or the Bishop of Livonia, did he °"j 
to inscribe it in conventual life. There lav precisely the difficulty ft* 
understandable that he should have leit his way belore finding the definitive 
solution. The only evolution that it is possible to discover is not in the ideal 
but in the legal and practical dispositions which permitted him, between 
i2i$ and 1220, to establish mendicancy even in the conventual life of the 
Preachers. 77 

Even such as it was, the itinerant mendicanc y of St Dominic’s companions 
in 121$ was already a great innovation. This was remarked in connection 
with the disputation of Montpellier. 7S To return to the subject would sene 
no useful purpose. It must, howe\er, be added that in 1 213—1214 the 
Councils of Paris and Rouen, convened by the legate, Robert de Courson 
had just given expression once again to the traditional opinion on this point. 
They enjoined upon the superiors of monks and canons a formal precept, 
each time they authorized one of their religious to go out, ‘to take care to 
supply him in sufficient quantity with the horses and provisions for the 
journey which were indispensable both for him and his acolytes; for it would 
be a disgrace both for the Lord and for the position in society of this religious, 
that he should be constrained to beg’. 79 In 121 $, however, nothing of this 
kind appeared in the canons of the Council of Montpellier, the reforming 
legislation of which was nevertheless parallel with that of the French 
Councils. Fulk and the other prelates had had time to gain some knowledge 
of the experiences of the Narboncnsis mission and to appreciate Dominic’s 
ministry. They knew that between 1 206 and 1212a fair number of letters 80 
from the Pope had approved mendicant preaching both in this instance and 
in several others which w f e shall mention. Perhaps even Fulk the Cistercian 
recalled the example of St Malachy related by his friend St Bernard. 

He travelled on foot, with other men likewise on foot, when he went to preach 
in accordance with the apostolic way of life, bishop and legate though he was. . .. 
In serving the Gospel he lived by the Gospel, 81 as the Lord had laid down in 
saying that the labourer had a right to his maintenance 8 -. . . and when in between 
times he had to rest, he did so in sacred places. 

Thus Fulk had dared to defend the itinerant preaching and the mendicancy 
of the first Dominicans. 

There the information given by the principal documents conics to an end. 
• here is unfortunately no charter extant to inform us about the interior lire 
ot the community, their prayer, their observance, as the charters of the 
eilas and of Fulk do for the house, the poverty and the preaching. 84 The 
brethren, says Jordan of Saxony, ‘lived in conformity with the customs ot 
re lgious ,8s And his commentary on this pi,rase is an explicit allusion to 
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S irituality from a well-known chapter of the rule of St Benedict. 86 
monastic spin^k cQn ^ rm anf j detail Jordan’s general information can be 

'fredfrom isolated texts. 

1 * nic’s companions were clerics. No one contests this. They would 
otherwise have been able to accept the office of preaching. Their prayer 

n ° i * the clergy, that is to say, the canonical office. 87 This much can 
was that oi bJ - r , , . . . 

cl at once; this was the universal prerogative of the clergy at this time, 

I) 6 th as to their rights and in fact. No indication contradicts this. St 
Dominic’s attachment to this office right until the hour of his death, 88 his 
rseverance and his extraordinary assiduity at prayer, 8 * to say nothing of 
his fidelity in imitating the apostles,™ are manifest proofs of it. The com¬ 
munity may perhaps have chanted the hours in the house of Peter Seila. On 
the other hand, since the brethren had not the privilege of a portable 

a | tar _ t his they did not obtain until i 2 ? i —‘it was quite impossible for them 

to have Mass in their house’. 91 They were thus obliged to ‘run into the 
town’. 92 One text justifies us in thinking that to celebrate the conventual 
Mass they went ten minutes’ walk away, to the chapel of St Romain, 
possession of which was granted to them the following year. 93 It was in this 
chapel indeed that Dominic, in the middle of year 121 f, gave the habit to 
and received the profession of a new religious, Fray Juan de Navarra. 9 * The 
very gesture of the profession is noted- lie received it ‘into his hands’, that 
is to say, in accordance with the forms of feudal homage that Cluny had 
adapted to the religious engagement, 93 he took between his hands the 
joined hands of the brother which were already laid on the Gospel, while 
the vow of obedience was pronounced. 

It will be noted that both ceremonies took place on the same day. Dominic 
was, then, receiving recruits who were sufficiently reliable for it to be 
unnecessary to envisage a time of trial or novitiate. It was one problem less 
to solve in this period of beginnings. Furthermore it was an advantage for 
the poverty of the house and for the immediate effectiveness of the Preaching. 

Since there was a clothing ceremony there was necessarily a habit. 96 One 
can be sure of this beforehand. The ancient tradition which practically 
identified the clothing with the profession was still too strong for matters 
to be otherwise. Even the Catharists and Waldenses had their special habit. 
Dominic s brethren clearly wore the white tunic of their father. 97 They also 
wore the clerical tonsure. The Council of Montpellier had just given a 
reminder about the rule for this and its dimensions for different categories 
ecclesiastics. 98 Midway between the upper and lower tonsures it was 
a circle of hair narrower than that of secular priests, but wider than that of 
e monks. Finally, they wore high boots. 99 

is was doubtless the costume that was represented on Dominic s seal, 
eseal was still inexistence in Prouille in the seventeenth century at the foot 
0 » charter of ,22,. Jean de Rechac there read the customary inscription 
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‘S (igillum') D (ominici) ministri predicationis’. Quetif made a dnn • 
of it which Echard had engraved. This engraving in its turn served as a 
for later reproductions. It was shuttle-shaped and in the space that *'* 
rounded the inscription there was represented a religious in a cloak, a staff 
in his right hand. 100 The title ‘minister predicationis’ had been used a few 
months earlier in the letter to Guillaume-R.u mond d’Hauterive.ioi j t 
to prove the real continuity of the Order of St Dominic with the Preachin 
of Toulouse and the Preaching of Jesus Christ , the seal of which, it will ^ 
remembered, had also been used at the loot ol this letter. The existence of 
a new seal, on the other hand, signified legal discontinuity: the transfer from 
preaching authorized by legates against heretics to diocesan preaching f or 
the instruction of all, faithful and infidels, in the teaching and morals of the 
Gospel. Dominic retained this personal seal to the end of his life.io 27^ 
contrast between the symbols used bv each of these two seals was charged 
with meaning—the risen Lamb for the Preaching of Jesus Christ, the 
itinerant preacher for the Preaching of St Dominic. 

It would seem that the visit paid one fine morning to the theology 
professor of the chapter of St Htienne, Alexander Stavensbv, the Englishman, 
should be assigned to some time during the summer of 121 j .*°3 The mister 
was giving his course. He saw the preacher come in with six (?)>°4 com¬ 
panions, all wearing the same habit. They assured him that they wanted to 
enrol in his school and greatly desired to attend his lessons. They were not 
all equally in need of them. After this, for a long time to come, the master 
enjoyed their familiar friendship and instructed them as his pupils. Some ten 
years later, he evoked the memory of this meeting which had impressed him 
all the more in that, that very morning, suffering from drowsiness as he was 
preparing his course, he had dreamt of seven bright stars which soon 
increased in size so that they filled the world with light. The anecdote is 
attractive and if its trimmings are not very original, 105 its historical founda¬ 
tion is beyond question. 106 It goes to show the fundamental importance 
attributed by the saint right from the beginnings of his community to 
theological studies, the source of preaching. He had been trained in this 
way himself in Palencia. The ministry at Toulouse was urgent. Fulk was in 
most pressing need of his preachers. Dominic none the less found the time 
to take his brethren to school. From this one may judge how important it 
was to him. Among the indispensable equipment which the tithes were to 
finance, Jordan of Saxony gives pride of place to books. 10 ? It is hardly 
necessary to point out that no trace is found, either at this period or in the 
following one, of any manual work by the brethren, despite the monastic 
tradition which was equally current among the Clerks Regular.* 08 Its place 
was taken by study and the ministry of souls. On this point again, the 
r er o St Dominic in Toulouse showed itself to be original and daring, 
ny years later this would also be made a subject of reproach. 
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. Q f t j lC brethren increased rapidly. In April 121 5, a few days 
^he "U" 1 f css i ons of Peter Seila and Brother Thomas, another brother 
after ^ P r °J\ t ^ ave been older and more mature than the others, as is 
mtered. He m • ‘ ^ , 


,tere '^ om charter of 25th April, for Dominic at once gave him a 
r ! de . nt |° - ce i n the community, a kind of sub-priorship. *°9 His name was 


\ ed place in the community, a ku.o ... ....,„.p. — ms name was 

P r, '‘ ® Raymond. There is no further trace of him and it is possible that 
--- persevere or that he died soon afterwards. Whereas Brother 
W iliam Claret Brother Noel and Brother Vital had remained at Prouille, 110 
t is very probable that Dominic the Spaniard later joined Dominic in 
Toulouse if he had not accompanied him there straight away. On 28th August 
an (j e Espana took the habit, as has been said, from the middle of the 
summer then, the Preaching of Toulouse numbered at least six religious— 
robably many more, for Jordan of Saxony states clearly that the main house 
was not large enough to lodge everybody. They had to occupy the remain- 
jngin houses and the following year they moved. "2 


A foundation the development of which was so rapid was clearlv not the 
fruit of chance or merely of circumstances, nor was it solely the work of the 
founder. In the history leading up to his order we have seen other figures 
appear in the course of events—Simon de Montfort, the bishops of Osma, 
Carcassonne and Toulouse, several legates and finally Pope Innocent himself. 
Now that we have come to the end of the account of the foundation, it is 
profitable to cast a glance backwards, to determine, so far as it is possible to 
do so, the help that Dominic received from men and events. The traits of 
his personality, his own merits and his inspirations will stand out so much 
the more clearly. 

The Preaching of the houses of Peter Seila was certainly not an improvisa¬ 
tion. What we know of the firm and reflective character of its creator would 
suffice to convince us of the contrary. As has been seen, the foundation made 
at Toulouse was prepared in Fanjeaux the vear before. 113 It is doubtless 
there that it would have come into being if a perfectly legitimate interven¬ 
tion had not happened, deciding Dominic preferably to give effect to his 
work in the capital of the countv. 

If we go even further back, we come upon the projects and realizations of 
Diego of Osma eight years earlier—the plan he made of a group of competent 
preachers who would be established with the Pope’s consent for the spread 
0 tie truth of the faith and its defence against heresies; 1 1 the inauguration, 
* n he had taken a decisive part, of the Preaching of Jesus Christ, 

y ''| as precisely from this Preaching against heresies, re-established in 
ou ouse in the first months of 1215, that the community of the houses of 
e r Seila emerged. Dominic had never ceased to be loval to the inspirations 
j institutions of his bishop, Diego. The work of 1215 was the fruit of 
aStln g t h° u ght, ripened in the light of an exceptional experience. It was 
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only circumstances which had so long delayed its execution. As soon 

time was ripe, however, through the reconciliation in Tn,.l naSt,le 
j ‘blouse, thd 

foundation was made. 

As he accepted the convent of Prouille from the hands of his bish 
multiplied its recruits, laid down the lines of its spiritual life, set u ^ 


patrimony and erected the buildings, so Dominic accepted the project of 
body of preachers who, to defend the Gospel, would use as their wean * 
imitation of the apostles. The idea, which first arose during the plans of n 0 * 
of applying to the Pope to obtain permission to preach, will be noted. This 
was quite natural in the case of the members of a pontifical mission. Itg ave 
to the project, moreover, a very vast, broad and, so to speak, universal 
horizon. Eight years after his death, Diego remained St Dominic’s principal 
inspirer, at the very' root of his order. 

Fulk, moreover, occupied an important place at the side of the Bishop of 
Osma. If he had been the perfidious, cruel and oppressive prelate presented 
by too many historical works, it would be difficult to understand the share 
he took in the foundation or the feelings which united him to Dominic. 
Bishop Fulk of Toulouse, indeed of happy memory (relates Jordan], who felt a 
tender affection for Brother Dominic, beloved of God and of men, when he saw 
the regular life of the brethren, their grace and fervour in preaching, was 
transported with joy at this dawn of new light. With the consent of his whole 
chapter he granted them the sixth of all the tithes of the dioccsc, so that with 
this revenue they might procure themselves what was necessary in the matter of 
books and of food." s 

This text is not a bad summary of the bishop’s charter. That the founda¬ 
tion was prior to the gesture of Fulk is noted with precision. It is thus unlikely 
that the evocation of the sentiments that prompted the gesture would be 
erroneous. In actual fact the factor which led sincere historians astray and 
disfigured Fulk in their eyes has recently been discovered—the use of a 
document, now known to be completely without authenticity and, indeed, 
contradicted by almost all the sources. 116 The sources leave of Folquet of 
Marseille, now Fulk of Toulouse, the picture of an austere, brave and dis¬ 
interested prelate, firmly determined to save the faith of his flock but full of 
pastoral zeal and in no sense unmerciful to men’s bodies and souls. 117 He 
had known Dominic since 1207. Desirous of applying the prescriptions of 
the Pope and of the Avignon Council, in 1210-121 1 he associated Dominic 
with his preaching. It was natural that he should again want him as his 
“f * n 121 ^ * n Toulouse, together with the methods he valued. 

Of himself, however, he would have kept him in Fanjeaux, in that centre 
options so particularly well placed whence his ministry had been 
expanding m all directions for over ten years. After all he had just endowed 
P s new there and provided it with the stable foundation of a church, 

o d ' “'"‘ventum, however, the legate, had intervened at the Council 
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Hier He had his own ideas and, perhaps, precise instructions. He 
had assembled the Council fairly close to Toulouse, ‘because this city, 
W ^° known is the head and sink of all the malice of the perversions of the 
351S . , , ,s wanted Dominic and his companions likewise to be installed in 
heretics^ p reac hj n g against the heretics was thus re-established in 
Toulouse under the legate’s authority. Some months later it would become 
the community of regular life which Hulk was to endow. It then expanded 
into the diocesan Preaching. 

The intervention of Pietro di Bencvcntum continued that of the previous 
legates, beginning by Arnaud de Citeaux. 11 ? The many and continuous links 
between Dominic and the Pope’s representatives in the Albigeois I2 o finally 
set the problem of the share, at least the indirect share, to be attributed to 
Innocent III in the Toulouse foundation. 

Innocent III bears the chief responsibility for the events in the Midi of 
France in the course of which the Order of St Dominic was born. No one 
was more fully aware of the crisis in preaching in this region as throughout 
the Church. With great perseverance, through his letters or through his 
legates, even after the launching of the crusade, he endeavoured to maintain 
and intensify the bishops’ preaching to the full extent of their pastoral 
programme. The first canon of the Council of Avignon (i 209), an earnest of 
the 10th canon of the coming Council of the Lateran (November 121 j), of 
which Innocent was the chief author, must be attributed to the Pope’s 
insistence. The charter of approval of the Preaching of Toulouse referred 
back to this legislation. Dominic owed it to the action of Innocent III that 
he discerned so clearly both the mission of the Church in defining his order, 
and the place which this order was to occupy at the bishop’s side, as 
collaborator and ‘ vicar ’ of his pastoral mission. 

Should one go further and attribute to the Pope the idea of a group of 
mendicant preachers? It is certain that from 1203 onwards Innocent was 
concerned with launching, wherever the ordinary preaching was proving 
itself dangerously insufficient, missions of exemplary preachers, contingents 
of whom were principally asked for from the Cistercians. The Preaching of 
the Narbonensis was not the only one of this type. 121 The Pope endeavoured 
to inculcate his own spirit in these missionaries—to convert rather than to 
destroy, to avoid what might shock the heretic himself, to understand and 
respect in the dissidents all that might be considered as authentically 
Christian. 122 

In November 1206 he approved the method of apostolic mendicancy among 
s preachers. Moreover, when in December 1208, as has been related, 123 
urando de Huesca, leader of the group of preachers without a mandate, 
osely linked with the Waldenses, whom Diego had brought back to the 

urch on the occasion of the dispute at Panders, presented himself before 
the Pope welcomed him with hope and joy. 124 He approved the 
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purpose of regular life of his company of preachers, their habit L • 
mendicant poverty and, for Durando’s lay companions, the right to rtk 
to take part in wars against Christians. 12 s For the next five years, he offic'N 
supported by his letters the mission of the Poor Catholics against the her' 1 * 
and the dissidents in the provinces of Tarragona and the Narboncnsh 
upholding them with all the weight of his authority and endeavouring ^ 
dissipate the tenacious prejudices of the prelates there, who continued to 
find them too much like the Waldenses. lie acted in this way from n, 0 
with the similar group of Bernard Prim, of Milan, who for several years had 
been bravely struggling against the Catharists of the Albigeois using the 
weapon of a mendicant apostolic life. 1 - 6 With their houses of converted 
penitents, their schools, their kind of life and their method of apostolate 
these companies of missionaries commissioned by the Pope were an 
earnest 127 of the order of St Dominic. If after 1213, in the face of the 
resistance of the local hierarchy and doubtless the blunders of the Poor 
Catholics, Innocent finally gave up placing his hope for the defence of 
orthodoxy in these converts of too recent date, he turned immediately 
towards the ranks of the strictly Catholic clergy in order to elicit or maintain 
forces of this kind among them. We can understand that a careful historian 
shouldhave suspected that the legate, Pietro di Bcnevcntum, was only fulfilling 
an intention of Innocent when he gave Dominic at the beginning of m$ 
the powers necessary' to re-establish the Preaching of Jesus Christ in 
Toulouse. 128 For lack of documents this remains a sheer hypothesis, but a 
hypothesis that is plausible. 

However, to show that Dominic, by giving effect to long-tested projects, 
was responding to invitations coming from his bishops, from legates of the 
Holy See and perhaps from the Pope himself, and was deriving his inspiration 
from the experiences which for the past ten years he had watched developing 
under his eyes, both in the Church and among the heretics, is not perhaps 
sufficient to explain the work of the founder and might seem to lessen his 
merits. These facts merely prove his loyalty and responsiveness to the 
promptings of the hierarchy, his keen sense of the needs of the Church, his 
farsightedness in the presence of men and events, all very characteristic 
of him. Moreover, they strangely enhance his genius in that, replying to 
calls coming from all sides and too often contradictory, and collecting 
together elements of right conduct, activity, and spirituality so little 
compatible among themselves that the many attempts to combine them 
during the previous century and a half had only given rise to unstable, 
ephemeral or revolutionary combinations, he succeeded in creating an 
order which would transcend time and would be no less alive in the 
twentieth century than in the thirteenth. The order of St. Dominic was in 
some sense a cross-roads. The avenues leading from it opened on ' eI 7 
varied perspectives. There was the evangelical work of the canons apostolic, 
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t preachers, the Poor Catholics; then again the work among 
thc ? n ^ st s and the Waldenses. There was the development of the 
^ ‘nal mission of the bishops, of monastic poverty, of scholastic studies, 
^the order itself was something quite different from each of its elements 
Yet eac h of its initial endeavours, just as in geometry the final point 
f n | lv to be distinguished from the lines which converge towards it. 

S Because, however, it came in point of fact at the end of a mass of research 
d of efforts, it retained their richness and inspiration. If it achieved great 
success very rapidly, it was because it gathered together many ideas and 
forces scattered about the world and responded to the aspirations of a large 
number of people, to the aspirations primarily of those Christians and true 
prelates anxious to satisfy such longings—above all, to the aspirations of the 
Head of the Church, Pope Innocent III, whose concern for faith and peace 
in the southern part of Gaul was one of his greatest cares. 

Dominic in the beginning of the month of September linked himself 
with the authorities of the region when by a unanimous movement and 
urged by the whole of Christendom they responded to the appeal of this 
great Pope for the holding of a general council. The Fourth Council of 
the Lateran, held in November 121 £ in the eternal city, was the most 


impressive assembly of the Middle Ages. Thus when the founder came to 
speak to the Pope about his communities of Toulouse and Prouille, he 
might legitimately hope to obtain all he desired without difficulty. 

He came, Jordan of Saxony tells us, to ask for ‘confirmation of an order 
which would be called and would be in fact the order of Preachers’. l2< > 
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W H E N in the midst of a century undergoing every possible upheaval 
the Order of Preachers spread widely over the earth with its 
twelve provinces, its hundreds of convents, its thousands of 
religious, the friars were amazed. They could not but think that its universal 
preaching of the Gospel and its effective struggle against vice and error, 
despite the contradictions which grew in proportion as its activity increased, 
were the result of a very miraculous intervention on the part of God. It thus 
seemed inconceivable that an institution so visibly called into being by 
Providence 1 should have made its entry into the world unheralded. It was 
sufficient indeed to listen, to interrogate spiritual men favoured with divine 
visitations, to read the inspired books and the lives of the saints—to find on 
every side clear 2 premonitions, intuitions, prophecies about the imminent 
coming of the order of Preachers. 3 

In 1207 a devout monk, unconscious for three days in ecstasy, had seen 
the Blessed Virgin, kneeling and with clasped hands, begging her Son Jesus 
not to abandon men, and so obtaining the institution of the Preachers from 
him. A dead man, who rose again after three days, had told one of the 
twelve Cistercian abbots during the mission in the Albigeois of an identical 
scene—which he had witnessed during his unexpected journey. Further, 
Dominic himself in 1 2 1 $ had seen this heavenly contest, in a vision he had 
had in Rome. 

Moreover, Blessed Stephen of the Chartreuse of Portes and Guillaume 
Helic, the Cistercian bishop of Orange (d. 1221), Ste. Marie d’Oignies, the 
visionary of Li&ge (d. 1 2 1 3), Bl. Bona of Pisa (d. 1 207), and the Cistercian 
abbot Joachim of Flora in Calabria (d. 1202), as earlier still St Hildegarde 
herself (d. 1179)—had foreseen, predicted, described, sometimes even to 
their very dress, the apostolic Preachers who were to come. 

The young Dominican friars who scrutinized the texts of the Bible in the 
studium of Paris or Bologna were surprised on many an occasion to discover 
m ®hooks they were studying, the very name of the ‘Order of Preachers 
1 6 ^ escr lption of its prerogatives and qualities. One friar picked out 
out fifteen such explicit passages in the marginal and interlinear gloss 
a b^'f^ 1 ^ corn P^ a ^* on °f the beginning of the twelfth century which made 
a Hef paraphrase of the Bible, following the text word by word. The basis 
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of the glow was innumerable extract* from the Fathers of the a 
Indeed Augustine. Jerome. Gregory the Great. Alcuin, Rabanu. 

Peter Damian, Anselm of Canterbury,« and many others, had linuuS’ 
foreseen the appearance of the Preac hen. and even pronounced the parti U 
name of their order long beforehand. At the dawn of the thirteenth centu!! 
reference* of this kind were panicularlv noticed in commentaries on ^ 
Apocalypse which were read with renewed interest in those dramatic times' 
In certain expression* of the *eer of Pat mm, Anselm of Lao n (d. )M v 
Richard of St Victor (d. 11 7 *>. Martin de ! edn (d. »loj) and in particuW 
Joachim of Flora (d. noi>*. discerned the prophetic announcement of the 
‘Order of Preacher*’. Joachim of Flora considered that the world was at in 
second age, the age of God the Son, who was communicating himself to it 
through the clergy and preacher*. The last twenty years of the twelfth 
century in which he wrote constituted the passage from the fifth to die 
sixth period* of this age. A new type of religious was to appear in the 
Church. With hi* disciples an indomitable champion of the faith would form 
the ordo proedicatorum, who would imitate the lifer of Jesus and the aposdes 
and, though attacked by all the fal*r prophet*, would preach the Gospel to 
their contemporaries. 6 

We are not concerned to judge the supernatural inspiration of these 
visions and prophecies, nor the *aluc of the confidences that the sons of St 
Dominic with touching simplicity, accepted from all men’s lips in the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The texts, on the other hand, were authentic. 
The name of ‘order of Preachers' found in them was not merely the result of 
pious interpolation. It had not on the other band the meaning given to it in 
more recent times by the institution of the Order of St Dominic. When 
St Gregory—who was, it would seem, the fir*t to do so—had begun to 
pronounce the phrase with insistence, by ordo proedicatorum he Intended to 
designate the hierarchical class of Catholic preachers, which, according to 
tradition, was for him identified w ith tiut of the pa»tors or doctors of the 
Church. The majority of the texts cited were thus only prophetic by a play 
on words. It would be strange, however, if hi*tory had nothing further to 
aay in this connection. 

The commentaries of St Gregory , the gloss in particular, were in the 
h*nds of all the clergy. Abbot Joachim of Flora had drawn up his com¬ 
mentary on the Apocalypse at the request of Pope Lucius 111, and with the 
approval of his successors, and In the thirteenth ccnturv his writing* were to 
meet with remarkable succeasT The holiness of his personal life and that of 
his monastery had given him such s privileged position in the eyes <* 
mnucent U1 that, when in in S at the Council of the Utcran the Pope had 
to reject certain doctrinal interpretations of the Calabrian abbot, he con¬ 
cluded the particular canon of the Council which corrected the Cistercian 
by an eulogium of hi. spirit of orthodoxy and hi* religious work * U I* 
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Importance from our point of view that at the beginning of the 
of no 5 "8 centur y impressive texts should have set out under the name of 
jhirteent ^ traditional or even new-fangled conceptions as to the 
^/tion an<* quality of the preachers. They were indicative of the ideas 
condi on . inlo existence as to the status of preaching in the Church 

Id* time when Dominic csublnhtd his order, 
tte tradition of the Fathers of the Church was formal.® For them the 
teacher was the bishop. To teach the doctrine of Christ by homilies and 
P mmen taries on the Holy Scripture constituted his chief function, his 
essential wor k a pastor—a function that was equally represented by the 
terms which were continually being employed as interchangeable, of ‘doctor’ 
and ‘preacher*. These two formal functions were to be distinguished by 
their audiences. The subject-matter, the Holy Scriptures, was the same, but 
the doctor taught the clergy and the preacher the general flock. The 
bishop exercised both functions; >0 that according to a unanimous 
tradition 10 the ordo praedicatorum was identical with the ordo doaorum and 
the ordo epltcoporum. Ordinary priests were doubtless associated with this 
order, as they were with the bishop’s pastoral work, but through the 
bishop’s delegation and in solidarity with him. 

In the twelfth century the traditional conceptions which subsisted as of 
legal right had remarkably developed, whereas the expressions designating 
them remained the same. The enormous increase in the number of parishes 
and their reorganization in the course of the last century had increased the 
importance of the clergy who formed the second rank in the order of 
preachers. The clerical order in turn was largely moving out of its earlier 
framework, the monks having, generally speaking, taken up the clerical 
state. Thus, right from the beginning of the century, a good number of them 
claimed the right to be preachers. 11 The new life infrised into the clerical 
milieu by the Gregorian reform, however, thanks to its return to the 
apostolic ideal, strongly emphasized the connection which should exist 
between the practice of preaching and the practice of the life of the apostles. 
This was indeed the fundamental idea of the Italian reformers, of St Peter 
Damian, for instance. In the face of this movement the bishops of the time, 
burdened by so many legal and administrative tasks, weighed down by such 
numerous temporal rights and duties, were far from taking a firm line. These 
reformed monks and canons seemed more directly faithful to the heritage 
0 the apostles. The heretical apostolic preachers were not the only ones to 
a question the monopolv of the bishops and of their clergy. The 
pWristic tradition itself offered the inducement of a distinction within 
* circle of the classic ordo pritodicotorum. Among its elements Gregory the 
discerned t privileged category, the ‘sancti pracdicatores who,** 
**** lhc X were detached from the world to the extent of having 
unced all possessions, were able to preach 'by word and example . 
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Such men, it might be thought, were the precursors of the 0 
apostolic preachers much more than twelfth-century prelates ^ ^ 
Thus from this time onwards people began to discover in the A 
preachers several different types, not all equally adapted to their tlk^ 
idea of evolution, suggested by the theme of the ages of the world, diff 
tiated the class as a whole according to different epochs. The commentT 0 
of the Apocalypse attached themselves particularly to the idea that each ^ 
was to have its own type of order of preachers raised up by God to deal v^th 
new situations; suen was, for instance, the idea of Richard of St Victor u 
Joachim of Flora indeed prophesied that, in the age of the Son of God th e 
sixth period which had just been inaugurated would be characterized by a 
new type of preachers of truth. In his visions of the future, visions inspiring 
indeed, but blurred and indistinct as is usual in the case of prophecy, he 
hopefully envisaged this order of preachers no longer as a class, but as a 
society, if not a religious order, whose exemplary life would be especially 
devoted to the imitation of the earthly life of Christ and his apostles.u 
It matters little for our purpose that these apocalyptic views could 
scarcely be said to be coherent; that they in some degree falsified the 
patristic or even Scriptural texts on which they were based; that, to the 
Abbot of Flora, this type of preachers to come at times very strongly 
resembled that of the religious of Flora . . . .‘5 For us the essential is the 
effort of these spiritually minded men to place their time in the line of 
historical evolution, and to orientate the Church’s investigations accordingly. 
Tnis work which in the thirteenth as in the twentieth century, was 
accompanied by so many illusions—for God alone knows the significance of 
earthly history and he has not revealed it, even in the Apocalypse—was not, 
however, illusory. It forced these men to look at their own time, its crises, 
its needs, its mentality. In short, it revealed, better than the documents of 
canon law, or the theological theories of the moment, the anxieties and 
longings of the fervent Christians of the time. Even if these prophetic or 


apocalyptic texts remained unknown to the public and without any influence 
upon it, which was not always the case, they would still retain for us their 
value as evidence. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, preaching in 
the Church was no longer strictly confined in the common view to the 
bishop and his delegates. The possibility was conceived of a series of ordincs 
praedicatorum better adapted to the traditional task and to the needs of the 
new times than the episcopate itself, orders of preachers which would be 
religious orders of apostolic life. 

At the time when Joachim of Flora died, Innocent III partially gave effect 
to these visions of the spiritual by multiplying the groups of preachers drawn 
rom the Order of Citeaux, despite the latter’s opposition. Later, he did t e 
same by supporting in the Albigeois and in Aragon the companies of Poor 
Catholics. When in ,216 Jacques de Vitry, one of the most lucid observers 
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h in his time, journeyed across Italy, he discovered in the 
of ^ C HVlilan another foundation of which the Pope was patron, some 
province o ^ Quses Q f Humiliati who were edifying their brethren and 

hundre an J gainst the heretics by their preaching. 16 Coming 


defending the Church against 


1 ® i direction of Rome, the bishop met another preaching com 

down fr° nl 1X1 . i -^i__ c,., 

munity' 


which he described with some feeling, the Brethren of St Francis, 
he said in one of his writings/an order of preachers which we call 
^^rder of Minors.’ 17 A few years later he saw' another, even more 
° r r j st j c j n Bologna. It was not content with uniting the ‘order of 
C ^chers’ to the order of canons;>8 with the consent of the Pope it 
P iated to itself as a particular title which it alone was to bear, the 
ancient and glorious name. This was, in fact, the Order of Preachers, the 
Order of St Dominic. By wdiat astonishing ways had it obtained the title 
which but recently designated a whole hierarchical class ? 


At the beginning of September i2i£, Dominic had set out for Rome, 
accompanying his bishop. 10 It was the end of summer and the route over the 
Alps was open. Most probably it was this route they took. 20 The Council of 
the Lateran had been convened for November. From Esthonia to Portugal, 
from England to the commercial ports of the Levant, the prelates had set 
out to meet together and form the solemn assembly. No one w r as dispensed 
from attendance, at least by delegation. Only one bishop in each province 
was authorized to remain at home. At the Council one could count three 
patriarchs, four hundred and twelve bishops, more than eight hundred abbots 
and priors, the representatives of those prevented from appearing in person, 
finally the ambassadors of the majority of the Christian sovereigns. It was 
one of those rare moments in the history of the w’orld towards which all 
previous movements appear to converge. The problems that Innocent had 
vigorously tackled from the beginning of his reign with varying results were 
approaching their solution. The foundation of the Latin empire of the East 
and the succession of the Germanic empire, the quarrels of France and 
England, the crusades of Spain and ot the Albigeois, the reform of the 
clergy and the monks and the constitution of the university of Paris, the 
government of doctrine and of institutions, each and everv one of these 
problems of the Pope w r as in the process of settlement, of pacification, of 
soution, precisely in the sense he had w illed. Through him the Church had 
experienced an appearance of triumph. How much more dramatic would 
is our have appeared to the participants in the mighty assembly had they 
own at its inspirer and leader was to disappear barclv a few months after 

lts conclusion. 

hith* 6 ^ a ^ reservec ^ to the Council the final decision in the affair ot the 
' n the'd P rance * None of the great personages involved 

e ate had failed either to be present or to be represented there. 
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Almost all the bishops of the Narbonensis and the majority of thos 
adjacent provinces were present around Archbishop Arnaud.21 R a 
and his son, Gaston de Hoi\, Arnaud de Comminges and numerous 1 ”1 
the Midi came to demand the return of their patrimony. Guy de Mo ^ 
represented his brother. 22 0rt 

As the participants arrived the various committees were formed At th 
end of the summer, the first among them held session in the gardens and 
palace of the Lateran: 2 ^ there was the dispute as to the primacy of Toledo 
the suspension of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the choice of the German 
emperor, the elaboration of the doctrinal and reforming canons the 
preparation for the crusade in the Hast. The business of the Albigenses was 
then treated at length, in heated debates. 2 ’• The way was thus paved for the 
supreme decisions which the Pope was to promulgate in the Lateran 
basilica in the three full sessions of the nth, 20th and 30th November. In 
the interval of the meetings, moreover, Innocent continually received groups 
or individuals for matters of lesser importance. 

As early as the first days of October, 2 $ he received Dominic with Fulk. 
They spoke of the Preaching that had just been inaugurated in Toulouse and 
in mutual agreement presented their request to him: ‘that the Pope would 
deign to confirm, to the benefit of Dominic and of his brethren, an order 
which would be called and w'ould be the Order of Preachers; that he would 
equally confirm the revenues assigned to the brethren both by the Court and 
by the bishop.’ 26 


The significance of these words, which Jordan of Saxony did not use 
lightly, must be weighed. To confirm is not the same as to approve. 22 It 
means, precisely, to make stronger. He who confirms at this stage neither 
innovates nor gives: he merely indicates the existence of an institution or of 
an earlier gift to w r hich through his intervention he accords a greater 
solidity. In this way an already valid election, a statute already obligatory or 
validly constituted, is confirmed. In particular, to have something confirmed 
by a higher authority is to remove beyond any chance of repeal or modifica¬ 
tion on the part of subordinate authority, that which has been established by 
institution or approbation. In 1215, it had long been customary to solicit 
such confirmations and Dominic’s action in itself had nothing unusual 
about it. 


The confirmation of the Holy See had at first been concerned with 
material wealth, the possessions of a monastery for instance. It prevented 
the donor from changing his mind about his generosity and threatened an 
unjust aggressor with the major fulminations of the Church. After the 
twelfth century, such confirmation extended to all sorts of statutes. Legal 
prescriptions already in force were submitted for the Pope’s confirmation; 
in this way they became inviolable without the Sovereign Pontiff’s specific 
consent. Thus the Preachers in 1 228 considered asking for the confirmation 
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See on three fundamental points of their legislation in order to 
of the "°^. nv - 0 | ate 28 They did not do so, however. The only Dominican 
make them mv^ eyer j nvestec j vvith the supreme sanction of Rome was 
constitutionally ^ superior-general of the order, unlike the heads of 
the C * aUSe n ^ cant or ders, had no need to obtain the confirmation of the 
oth , er s m e t T his last objective, indeed, might require certain steps in Rome. 
Holy ace. ^. g ower Q f authentication and control in a special way, 

Respect of inventors of new forms of religious life .30 

10 A dently of the reasons usual in the case of religious superiors, 
11 • 'c had his own reasons for having the revenues of the Preaching of 
Toulouse and the possessions of the monastery of Prouille, with which he 
was concerned at the same time, confirmed. A good part of this property 
had been acquired by right of war in the course of the crusade. 31 The 
revenues of Casseneuil, moreover, did not even belong to the donor, Simon 
de Montfort, who had only obtained the custody of them; the donation was 
very debatable. The tithes granted by the bishop were certainly more solidly 
established, but what one bishop had done, another could undo; confirma¬ 
tion from the Pope would give the community in Toulouse security from an 
eventual change of mind on the part of Fulk’s successors. 

It has been supposed that Dominic also asked for confirmation of a rule .32 
Neither Jordan, nor any of the documents, say anything of the kind. It can, 
on the other hand, be affirmed with certainty that the founder had no 
intention at all of having constitutions inscribed in a consistorial bull 
according to the usual procedure for the confirmation of a rule. This had 
been done under Alexander III in 1175^ for the rule °f the Knights of 
Santiago; again, under Innocent III for that of the Trinitarians, of the 
Humiliati, of the Order of the Holy Spirit, for the propositium of the Poor 
Catholics, and of the Brethren of Bernard Prim; this would be the case 
shortly, under Honorius III, for the second rule of St Francis, which for this 
reason would bear the name of Rccjula bullata .33 St Dominic, however, 
would never have anything of his legislative work confirmed, in particular 
anything of the great legislation of 12 20-1 22 1, to which reference will be 
made in due course. The brethren were not to have their statutes confirmed 
at any future time either. The constitutions of the Order of St Dominic have 
never been confirmed. Still less in 121 £, could there be anv question for 
e ^ er of Preachers seeking from the Holy See legal sanction for 
prescriptions which time and the life ot the order had not put to the test. 

, e Constant at dtude of St Dominic, an attitude so prudent and so loyal to 
Wessons of experience, excludes such an hypothesis, 
ask d C ° ntrary ’ accor ding to Jordan of Saxony, 34 St Dominic expressly 
beca 0F COn ^ rmat * on a thing to which he clung above evervthing, 
r USe ^ was raison d’etre and very essence of his order—the title and 
t,0 n of preacher, of Preaching friars. 
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It was indeed a confirmation that was in question here. The com 
of Toulouse already possessed this title and function legally granted to 
by the official decree of the proper authority, the local bishop. Once m ^ 
however, what a bishop had done a bishop could undo. The earlier assort 6 ’ 
tions of preachers, for half a century past, had indeed come to naught tothe 
face of the bishops’ mistrust, in these very provinces of Tarraconensis and 
Narbonensis where Dominic’s ministry was exercised. It was not possible to 
found an order in the face of this uncertainty. Moreover, if a bishop had the 
right and duty to entrust the office of preaching to certain clergy 0 f his 
diocese, even for their whole lives, had he the power to grant it to a 
permanent community, so that a man had only to enter this community to 
obtain the name, and, according to the internal rules of the association, the 
office of preacher? The Bishop of Toulouse had done so. This was a bold 
step. 3 s It was fitting that it should receive confirmation by the Pope, just 
when the Lateran Council was clearly disposed to make definitions in such 
matters. 

It may be asked whether we should add to these matters offered for the 
Pope’s confirmation a further point not stated in the text of the Libellus: 
poverty. It is clear that Fulk had already recognized and authorized in his 
charter of 1215 certain traits of the mendicant poverty of the future 
Preachers, at any rate, the mendicity of the preacher on his round, in 
default of that of the convent. Such poverty, however, in some sort 
individual, had been confirmed by Innocent 111 in the case of Dominic and 
his early collaborators, by letter of 17th November, 1206 .36 As to the 
poverty, if not collective mendicity, of the Preachers of Toulouse, it was 
real and could claim special confirmation. The practice of renouncing landed 
property and accepting only revenues, without being entirely unheard of, 37 
set the first Dominican community apart from almost all existing com¬ 
munities. The concession of the diocesan tithes, as has been said, was made 
in such a way as to maintain Dominic’s sons in the category of the poor 
and even of the poor according to the mode of the Gospel. 

There is no evidence, however, that Dominic asked for confirmation of 
this kind of collective poverty. It would not, moreover, be confirmed, and 
Dominic would have his hands free to modify it in 1 220, when he would 
finish establishing conventual mendicity in his order. 

Innocent was no longer solely the spiritual leader who was urging the 
Bishop of Metz ‘not to weaken the religious feeling of the simple’, and who 
was struggling against the bishops of the Midi to maintain in the service of 
orthodoxy apostolic preachers all too recently converted. The hour of 
audacious and ephemeral measures was past. Innocent III was sitting in the 
midst of these very bishops to form the General Council. With them he was 
about to proclaim the authentic tradition of the Church. He was preparing 
to define a legislation which would rule Christendom for a long time to 
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Th' necessitated prudence and reflection. But he knew Fulk and 
c0ine ’. Without our being able to measure exactly his share in the 
Dominic. ^ ^ p reac hj n g of Jesus Christ and the preaching of Toulouse, 
^^jmowthat it had been considerable. What would his reply be now? 

The confirmation of possessions was an easy matter. Innocent accorded 
mmediately for all the possessions of Prouille. A few days later, on 
tober 8th his chancellery regularized the favour in the form of a short 
bull or titulus, which was sufficient for so limited a matter .38 The con¬ 
firmation of the revenues of Casseneuil could only be regulated after the 
decision of the Council as to the inheritance of Raymond VI. That of the 
donation of the tithes would go with the confirmation of the Preaching of 
Toulouse. 

There lay the crux of the matter. The Pope neither could nor would give 
an immediate and definite reply. The Council was going to concern itself in 
a special manner with preaching and with the new religious orders. The 
Toulouse foundation would be discussed again in the sessions preparatory to 
the canons relating to these two matters. Meanwhile, Innocent turned over 
Dominic and his request to a cardinal, for examination. Such was his 
constant practice in the case of religious who asked for confirmation .39 The 
person of the cardinal whom he chose this time may be surmised. It was 
probably his own relative, Ugolino, Cardinal-bishop of Ostia. The following 
year a young cleric who was living with the cardinal there frequently met 
Dominic who had just concluded the business of the confirmation. 4 ° These 
visits had doubtless begun from the autumn of i 2 i t ;.* 1 

The preaching commission met during the first days of November. Fulk 
and Dominic there occupied the front of the stage. The canon was promul¬ 
gated on m th November ,* 2 at the first full session. Like the majority of the 
canons of the Council, it directly expressed the ideas and decisions of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. He condensed, in a text remarkably worded, the findings 
and conclusions of the Curia in this field, those of the popes and their 
legates since the Third Council of the Lateran; more especially since the 
seventeen years of Innocent’s pontificate. In this case the experience had 
principally been acquired in the Albigeois. The practical solution had been 
elaborated in the Narbonensis and in Toulouse. The link was so direct that 
at times the canon of the Council seemed to evoke the Preaching of St 
Dominic. For the Bishop of Toulouse this was a reason for just pride. Among 
bis fellows he appeared as the far-sighted and loyal prelate who, anticipating 
1 e demands of the Church, provided the pattern of what should be done, 
h was also a good portent for Dominic. Not everything, however, was 
e qually favourable. The canon emphasized with asperity' the insufficiencies 
30 flings of the bishops. Nevertheless, it reasserted the tradition un¬ 
mistakably. The bishop was, and was to remain, the preacher par excellence. 
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Certainly he was to get himself assistance, but nothing mor e. c e 
prelates would probably find in this the opportunity to react more stroll" 
against all originality in the matter of preaching. The following textTs f 
paramount importance and must be cited. ls °‘ 

Among everything that touches the salvation of the Christian people, the r 1 
dissemination of the word of God is, as we know, supremely necessary to thej 
since the soul is nourished with spiritual food as the body with material Mon 
cannot lire by bread only , there is life for him in all the words that proceed from the mouth 
of God.** Now it frequently happens that the bishops alone do not suffice to 
distribute the word of God to their people, because of their many occupations 
their infirmity of body, the attacks of their enemies, or other circumstances 
(not to mention their lack of knowledge, which we must reprove in the most 
absolute manner and which will not be tolerated in the future). The extent of the 
dioceses aggravates this inadequacy still more. We therefore lay it down, by this 
general constitution, that the bishops must recruit persons mighty in word and 
work, capable of fulfilling to useful purpose the duty of holy preaching, who will 
carry out carefully in the place and stead of the bishop the visitation of the 
populations entrusted to him when he himself cannot do so, and will edify them 
by word and example. The bishop will provide them with what is necessary, 
should the circumstances demand it, in a suitable manner, to avoid their being 
constrained to interrupt their enterprise for lack of such necessities. We thus 
prescribe that there shall be established in cathedrals and also other conventual 
churches, a category of competent men whom the bishop can use as co-adjuton 
and co-operators, not only for the office of preaching, but also for the ministry 
of confessions, the assigning of penances and other activities relating to the 
salvation of souls. Anyone who should neglect to put these prescriptions into 
practice would be liable to a severe sanction .** 


In the 1 ith canon which followed this, the Council promulgated further 
dispositions with regard to teaching. The existence of two distinct canons 
clearly showed the distance which henceforward separated the bishop’s 
pastoral ministry from that of his preaching. Certainly he was always the 
doctor of his Church as he was its preacher. Since Carolingian times, 
however, the institution of a professor of theology in the cathedral chapter 
had enabled him to be free from his mission of teaching the clergy. In the 
twelfth century the multiplication of episcopal schools and their internal 
development gave such consistence to this decentralization that the bishop 


no longer even concerned himself with nominating the professor of theology 
or conferring the licence to teach. He left this matter to the chancellor of 
his chapter. Things were not all that could be wished for in this domain, 
however. Many churches did not make provision for the theology professor s 
subsistence and he sought remuneration from those he taught or, more often 
than not, deserted his charge. The school then declined and those clergy 
who were poor were unable to study. The Third Council of the Lateran had 
thus insisted that every cathedral should maintain a master by means of a 
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order that he might, according to Christian traditions, teach 
prebend, in ^ ( ^ canon G f the new Council of the Lateran once 

without c g ^ j nst i tu tion in every diocese and even in every collegiate 
morerequi^^^ maste rs, duly remunerated, who would at least provide 
church o su t | iat is> vvol ,ld teach secular learning. At the centre 

instruction^^ ^ archbishop was to maintain a school of theology.46 
°‘ eaC ‘ ic could recognize in the Council’s insistence a weakness he knew 
° well The marvellous flowering of the schools in the course of the 
° n tfth century, which had recently led to the foundation of the university 
Tigris had long been prepared for by a concentrated movement. It is 
°n uestionable that the religious schools of Liege, Tournai, Laon, Rheims, 
Chartres had been alive in the middle of the twelfth century in a way that 
was very different from their present condition. The attraction of Paris 
sterilized sacred studies in the other provinces. The result was that matters 
ended in the painful paradox of a theological learning that continually 
developed and deepened on the banks of the Seine while it vegetated or 
receded in the dioceses, leaving the field more open to rising heresies every 
day. Dominic not only discovered this crisis in the development of the 
Albigensian errors and of the doctrinal incompetence of the clergy of the 
Midi; he felt it no less keenly in his responsibilities as founder. Preachers 
of the Gospel could do little if they were not animated by a constant study of 
the Holy Scriptures. At Toulouse he was of course well situated in that 
respect. On this point, too, Fulk was in advance of the Council. 

After all, in his simple diocese he maintained a master of theology, as was 
done in an archbishopric .47 Master Stavensby’s small school was none the 
less a very minor affair for so vast a diocese and for the severe crisis with 
which the truth was faced. Moreover, when Dominic let his mind dwell on 
the theological riches of Paris, the dozens of Regent-Masters, the thousands 
of students who were gathered there, he could not but be haunted by an 
image. The good grain, piled up, rots. Scattered and sown, it bears fruit a 
hundredfold .48 


The 12th canon embodied an all-important step for the reform of isolated 
houses of monks or of Clerks Regular. In each kingdom or ecclesiastical 
province it instituted triennial chapters which were to assemble houses of 
this kind and secure for them the benefit which the General Chapters of 
Citeaux provided for most of the abbeys of the order. The Cistercian 
customs were given as a model and the religious w ere asked to have recourse, 
for the organization of their system of chapters, to the counsels and the 
assistance of two abbots of that order. The canon also organized the canonical 
visitation of isolated houses by visitors who would be nominated in such 
chapters. 49 

The , 3 th canon was now promulgated. For Dominic the most dis¬ 
couraging moment had arrived. He who a few months earlier had founded a 
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new religious community and was now in Rome, on its behalf had 
the formal prohibition of any new foundation proclaimed. The*text ^ ^ 
at all long; its very brevity made it all the more trenchant. W3Snot 

To prevent the excessive variety of religious societies introducing a scrio 
of confusion into the Church, we formally forbid anyone soever from f^ 4^ 
a new religious society in the future. Anyone who wants to enter relipi ** 
give himself to one of the approved orders. Similarly, anyone who in the^tT* 
wants to found a religious house must take the rule and constitutions of ^ 
approved religious society. SOme 


There were a few explanations of terms. By ‘rule’ must be understood 
the fundamental and stable part of the legislation already accepted a 
particular or general rule after the fashion of the rule of St Benedict- by 
‘constitutions’, the canonical statutes of a religious society fixed by the 
prescriptions of the Councils and the confirmations of the Pope.si This 
canon of the Lateran Council thus prohibited the foundation of new com¬ 
munities and even the adoption by an isolated individual of a new form of 
life. Dominic had reason to be uneasy about the religious status of the 
Preaching of Toulouse. 

In actual fact, he had expected this obstacle. He knew of the difficulties of 
the Poor Catholics. The increasingly firm resistance of the bishops in the 
face of the extraordinary expansion, one might almost say fermentation, 
of institutions of regular life must have formed the subject of his discussions 
with the Pope or with Cardinal Ugolino. This was both one of the sources 
and the echo of the movement of association which on all sides, in the 
cities as in the~countryside, in spiritual affairs as in temporal, brought 
men together at this time through what they had in common to form 
communities for trade, habitation, for travel, for devotion—as well as for 
brigandage—without its always being possible to foresee whether they 
would not one day pass from one particular community to another. The 
preaching associations of wdiich the silhouette has already so frequently 
passed through our narrative, only represented an insignificant part of the 
many foundations, as ephemeral as they were stirring, which were an 
indication of the desire of the men of that time to group themselves together 
with a view to practising the Gospel better. The eremitical movement, of 
which there had been a renewal for more than two centuries now, had 
multiplied foundations, especially in Italy. It oscillated between the sporadic 
forms of the solitary and the recluse, and those of the great contemplative 
orders of the type of the Carthusians. A different inspiration, closely linked 
with secular life, was penetrating the masses in the towns, and even the 
married people, whom it grouped in organizations that proved unstable the 
penitential movement from which the bcquinaqes and the third orders were 
one day to emerged The world of the brethren and sisters who were 
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the hospices and the leper-houses, which had undergone a consider- 
serv'Hg n j- rom t ) ie High Middle Ages onwards, was now giving place 

able CXp ,. r _ Tl, n frmnrl.iHnns rnnrerned with fhp r>rr»vici/-»r» 


continually” working at reform; and of the movement, equally longstanding 
but renewed fundamentally, of the canons which, by the variety of its 
reforms if not by its stability, came very close to the monastic movement. 
Not only this, but these various movements overlapped each other and 
sometimes fused to the extent that entire congregations had changed their 
rule and a movement inaugurated under apostolic forms of life ended as a 
body of monks or canons; the religious associations which had dispersed, 
lost or transformed their ideal or which sometimes had turned to 
anarchy, schism or heresy, could not even be counted. The anxiety of those 
responsible for Christian order in the face of these tendencies charged with 
energy, indeed, but capable of almost any metamorphosis—is understand¬ 
able. Up till this time the Church had tried to control this overflow of 
social sap,ss to stifle what there was in it of extreme anarchy, to orientate 
it towards forms that were tried and tested, to forbid transfers from one 
association to another, except to some more severe form of religious life, 
arctior religio. s(> She now took up a more radical position. In Carolingian 
times she had been able to legislate on the movement for the life of perfec¬ 
tion as a whole in two series of parallel canons, namely in respect of the 
monks and again of the canons. At the close of the eleventh century, this 
attitude still found spontaneous expression in the formularies of the Curia .57 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century, it was still a normal way of 
regarding things, although it corresponded less than ever w ith the facts. The 
Lateran Council showed a more realist attitude in its 13th canon. Abandon¬ 
ing the outmoded framework of the tw r o traditional types, it simply 
demanded that people should confine themselves to one of the approved 
forms of the life of perfection. 

The decision, however categorical it might be, was not in itself intended 
to stifle the Spirit. Surely the Church had the right to think that she had made 
sufficient experiments to provide anyone with the wherewithal to satisfy his 
attractions and inspirations. The approved orders offered candidates tor the 
communal and perfect life an extremely varied range of institutions. 

Nevertheless, it among the eremitical, hospitaller and military move- 
ments , and naturally, those of the monks and canons, there was 
superabundance of choice, the penitential and apostolic movements in 
particular were very badly provided for. The apostolic movement, a century 
an( l a half old, had up to the present found no place in the Catholic order ot 


religious me.” * ,v '“ 1- 

1 • lity had led in their turn to institutions that were not unexpected, 

has the military orders—religious who were warriors and, particularly 
* U in bound by the tics of conjugal life .54 Moreover, these currents were 
10 • - Ion? the fringe of the traditional movement of the monks, which was 
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things except under the form of the Canons Regular. Preaching, how 
did not play an essential part in the definition of the canons. N 0 
devoted to preaching as such had succeeded up to that time in stabile^ 
itself in the Church, less still in obtaining confirmation. Moreover we^ 
understand the prudence and the anxieties of the hierarchy.’ I n ^ 
administration of charity, even in the military defence of Christendom 6 
there is no risk of compromising the truth. Preaching, however, continual^ 
implicates doctrine, for which the bishops alone have received resp on J 
bilitv. The Humiliati of Lombardy had the Pope’s authorization only f or 
‘moral exhortation’, the word of brotherly edification, which had been 
expressly distinguished from the preaching of the faith.58 The order, more¬ 
over, was much closer to the penitential movement than to the apostolic 
The Poor Catholics were not confirmed as an order, only their individual 
and particular ‘intention’ had received the sanction of the Sovereign 
Pontiff .59 The brothers of St Francis, who likewise might be said to be in a 
category on the fringe of the penitents and the men of apostolic life, were 
in their initial stages and so far had only the right to exhort to penance> 
On the other hand, the preaching movements of the Waldenses and above 
all the apostolic Catharist churches, so violently anti-Roman, constituted by 
their very existence a terrible liability for the orthodox followers of 
apostolic life. It was clear that the i 3th canon of the Council had been 
primarily directed against the collective foundations and even against the 
individual vocations of the apostolic preachers. It did not leave them, it 
would seem, any way of access into the Church. It was precisely from this 
that Dominic was able to derive reassurance. The canon went directly 
against the Pope’s initiatives in this matter since the beginning of his 
pontificate, especially against the approval he had granted to the proposed 
way of life of Durando de Huesca, Bernard Prim, St Francis, and their 
companions; 61 he would know how to defend his own work. 

The second full session of the Council came, then the third. At this last 
session, on the last day but one of November, Innocent promulgated his 
decision on the Albigeois. Impressed by the general position of the legates 
of Provence and of the clergy of the Midi—with the exception, it is said, 
of Amaud, who was now opposing de Montfort—the Pope definitively 
renounced the support of Raymond VI. The Count of Toulouse was dis¬ 
inherited without ever having been formally judged on the count of heresy. 
This was a serious wrong even in respect of contemporary law. 62 Simon 
received the part of the county of Toulouse which he was already occupying, 
situated to the west of the Rhone. The rights of Raymond VII over the 
marquisate of Provence were, however, protected. The decision was dis¬ 
patched by the chancellery on 14th December.^ 

At this point, the period of business of very grave importance was closed. 
Lesser affairs could now be dealt with. The Pope had retained the young 
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YU for some time, in order to discuss matters with him. He then 
Raymon ^ an( j Dominic to communicate his decision to them, 
had to se . t view> this was independent of that of the canons of 

prom t e g Dornin j c ’ s order had been validly constituted and approved, 
the Coun^- at ass embly. The Pope was free to treat it as he thought fit. 
moreover—perhaps it was at this particular time—granted con- 
3 ’ to the Order of St Francis, which was thus free from the Council’s 
firmation ^ ^ ^ ut -would not have been either correct or prudent had 
hctokenno account of the 13 th canon. If the Pope had thought fit to give 
to the reaction of the bishops on the plane of the religious associations 
"he had done on the political plane of the Albigeois, it was neither through 
want of courage nor of authority. At this time a Council was such in every 
sense of the word, and the head of Christendom both respected and listened 
to it Moreover Innocent understood the feeling of the Fathers of the 
Dteran. Without approving the narrowness of view of the majority of the 
bishops, he had no liking for the anarchy of the ‘spirituals’ and the ‘con¬ 
venticles’ and throughout his reign he worked to bring this back to more 
normal and more traditional forms. Yet he knew how to discern the spirits 
and trusted Dominic as he did Francis. On the second he had imposed a 
direct profession of obedience to his own person, before approving his rule, 
which was again to be twice modified by the Pope who succeeded Innocent; 
he only entrusted to him preaching that was limited in its scope . 6 5 The 
former he asked to choose, in common with his brethren, an approved rule 
which would serve as a guarantee for^their order so far as the bishops were 
concerned and would avoid its falling under the grave suspicions which the 
Poor Catholics had incurred. As soon as Dominic had given his order 
protection by the choice of a rule, he would only have to present himself to 
the Curia once more. Innocent promised him then to confirm all he was 
asking for—possessions, the preaching, and the name of Preacher. 66 


Dominic was able to draw' breath. He already had a fairly good idea of 
what the rule to be chosen would be—clearly the Rule of St Augustine w'hich 
he had been observing for nearly tw enty years. The prescriptions of personal 
poverty and fraternal charity, and the high standard of morality which it 
contained, were so fundamental that they could not but go further in the 
direction he desired, completing the spiritual capital of the brethren without 
restricting their ministry of the word, so general were their terms. Doubt- 
ess the profession of the rule w'hich for more than a century people had 
ecome accustomed to consider as the rule of the canons par excellence 
"ould involve, directly or indirectly, some obligations or customs which 
ot ^ env ise not have been assumed. They could not, however, be 
J cult for a cleric such as Dominic. In his obligations as a canon of Osma, 
a found nothing to hamper his preaching and his imitation of the 
apostles since 1206. No more than the Pope "had Dominic a liking for 
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anarchy or a contempt for clerical tradition. The obligation of the cho' 
an approved rule, which for St Francis or Durando de Huesca wo l(R° f 
been heartbreaking, seemed to him a burden easily borne.67 Moreover' 6 
return, the Pope, for the first time in the history of Christendom, pr<w 
him to confirm in his order the preaching of the faith. ’ Sed 

Friar John of Navarre who saw Dominic as he returned from the Curia 
would for twenty years to come retain the memory of the founder’s de 
satisfaction. The year 1 2 1 which had been that of Friar John’s entry into 
religion, would remain in his memory as ‘the year in which the Order of 
Friars Preachers was confirmed at the Council of Pope Innocent III’.68 7-]^ 
expression is not quite correct. The confirmation was only promised. Such 
a promise, however, really made it certain. All of them experienced the 
same feeling.Confirmation was in fact granted immediately upon the 
founder’s return to Rome, after choosing the rule—‘confirmation of 
the order and of all that Dominic had wished, fully and in everything, in 
conformity with the plan and organization which he had conceived of 
them’. 


Addressing himself now to Fulk, the Pope asked him to assign a church to 
the infant order. 7 i There was no question of binding the brethren to the 
parochial ministry. The house of Peter Seila, however, had no consecrated 
chapel, as has been said; it was thus not possible, according to the canon law 
of the time, to celebrate Mass there. The brethren were to have their own 
sanctuary. This would confirm their stability and their fidelity to a very 
ancient tradition which required that every cleric should be attached to a 
church.72 It would also emphasize the official and public character of their 
preaching. The possession of a church would give them a permanent pulpit 
in the cities, independent of the goodwill of the parish priests. Fulk, 
however, had no chapel at his disposal in Toulouse. It needed nothing less 
than the formal order of the Pope to induce the clergy of the town, through 
the intermediary of the bishop, to grant this place ol worship. 


The departure for Toulouse took place in January 1 2 16. 73 At this period 
of the year the passes over the Alps were not open. Dominic and the bishop 
doubtless travelled by ship from Genoa to Marscilles74 in the suite of some 
prelate returning in the direction of the Narbonensis. Raymond of Toulouse 
had left, en route for Aragon. 

In February the travellers passed through Narbonne. Fulk stayed on there, 
detained by the quarrel of Archbishop Arnaud and Count Simon on the 
matter of the duchy .75 The quarrel had then reached its sharpest point. 
Without waiting for the conclusion of this painful matter, Dominic went on 
to Prouille. There there was great rejoicing over the confirmation by the 
o y See of the monastery’s possessions. On 2nd March, Dominic, Friar 
Noel and William Claret received the donation of Pierre de Castillon, 
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who was making over certain property to the monastery and 
0 f Saissac, ^ ^j mse lf with his son, if the latter were willing .76 
made < k nat |£ en | e f t f or Toulouse. Simon, hulk and his supporters also 
Dominic capital. Whereas the Count was taking possession of 

hastene f j ic Council had granted him definitively (on 7th March 

Cl ^ d the oaths of the capitouls and the population, and pronounced 
h e rece Allowing day ),77 Dominic was once more in contact with his 

his own on the to 1 5 j - . . f 

brethren in an atmosphere of most understandable satisfaction. 
r The community was increasingly uncomfortable in the houses of the Seila. 
Th had not enough room there. Moreover, the situation in the locality was 
1 in? its advantages. With his habitual efficiency de Montfort had begun 
to fortify the castle of Narbonne .73 The earth with which the fortress was 
filled up to the summit was removed. A door was opened on the side leading 
away from the town to the country, to enable the French to enter and leave 
unbeknown to the inhabitants. Between the city and the castle, on the site 
of the gate and walls which had just been razed, a deep trench was dug, and 
was fortified by strong palisades. The dwelling-place of St Dominic was now 
separated from the castle by the large trench, the defences of which reared 
up right in front of the house. Toulouse, moreover, was in a state of 
upheaval. The destruction of the walls of the borough and of the city, 
inaugurated ten months earlier by the order of Louis of France, continued 
relentlessly and with increasing force. Ditches were levelled, the turrets of 
houses, of which there were many, were knocked down, the chains across 
the streets done away with. Toulouse acquired the appearance of a city that 
had been conquered, razed, half ruined—Toulouse which had surrendered 
peacefully to the Church. On account of this the attitude of the inhabitants 
underwent a profound change of feeling. The crusaders had never been loved, 
but how could people have experienced sentiments of anything other than 
ill-suppressed revolt as they paid their forced homage to Simon de Montfort? 
Dominic could congratulate himself that he owed his installation in the city 
to the generosity of a townsman of Toulouse and to that alone. He felt himself 
more determined than ever to keep his ministry apart from the crusade. 

There must be no question of being behind laymen in carrying out the 
Popes decisions. The first step was the choice of a rule. In view of the 
objective and the circumstances, the assembly charged with this choice took 
on the aspect of a foundation chapter. The Pope had particularly insisted on 
1 e necessity of full deliberation and of unanimous consent .79 Dominic had 
no need to have this suggested to him. It was his constant line of conduct in 
is relations with his brethren. It was his intention to do everything in 
c o aboration—better still, to leave the community of the brethren to take 
0 fundamental decisions by provisionally abandoning his powers to them. 80 
The brct hren of Prouille, especially Noel and William Claret, took their 
Part in this chapter. They later figured, in fact, as bound by its engagements 
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and members of the community which emerged as a result of its d ec - • 

This fact was perhaps the source of a tradition which locates this cfo 0115 ' 81 
Prouille. 82 The fact is not certain. There is nothing to prove that the h** 
did not meet at Toulouse, as was normal. As to the date, it was necess^ 
wait at least until the week after Easter . 8 3 The intensive ministry ofU^ 
was particularly all-absorbing in this year of 1216 when, for the first tim^ 
the canon Omnis utriusque sexus on Easier confession and Communion came 
into force. There were many sins to absolve, and spiritual lives to recon 
struct in this city of Toulouse, which had been so deeply disturbed in its 
religion. For this reason it is particularly tempting to suppose that thev 
waited for Pentecost to assemble the Chapter, in order to place it under the 
light of the Holy Spirit ‘by whom the sons of God are given life’. 84 From 
this would have come the custom, universal from this time onwards right up 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, of holding the Dominican General 
Chapters at Pentecost. In 1216 this feast fell on 29th May. 

In the Western Church there existed a certain number of rules recently 
approved—those of St Stephen of Grandmont, of the Templars, of the Holy 
Spirit, for instance. They had a very limited field of application and were not 
nearly so well known as the two general rules, of St Benedict—the regula 
par excellence—and St Augustine. The latter had met with so much success 
since the end of the eleventh century among foundations of canons and 
hospitallers, that it had completely superseded the earlier rules for the 
canons. It had even experienced the inevitable penalty of its success. It has 
already been recounted how the earlier of the two texts which traditionally 
composed it, the ordo monastcrii, adopted for some time by the canons of 
strict observance, had finally disappeared. 8 * Its prescriptions, precise but 
anachronistic, had finally proved impracticable. All that had remained of this 
part of the text, which had been suppressed by order of the Popes, was the 
opening phrase, left as a prologue to the moral part of the rule of St 
Augustine. 

For the brethren, as for Dominic, there could be no hesitation. Preachers 
themselves, with common accord they adopted the rule of the eminent 
preacher, St Augustine. 86 Humbert de Romans would later explain that the 
blessed Augustine in formulating his rule had taken as his model the 
apostolic life. ‘The proof of this is found in the antiphons and lessons of his 
office where it is said that he “scr himself to live according to the rule instituted 
under the holy apostles" . 8 7 Did not he himself say in one of his writings 

We seek in fact to lead the apostolic life ” ?’ 88 It can be seen how well suited 
the regula apostolical of St Augustine was to the design of the brethren of 
St Dominic. 

Doubtless it only aimed at expressly renewing the communal poverty of 
t e early Christians and had nothing to say either as to mendicacy or preach- 
ing. Yet it did not exclude detailed prescriptions of this sort; it even called 
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its reference to the apostles. ‘Although it is permitted’, Humbert 
for them y ^ ^ ^ again, ‘when one follows this rule, to have landed 
j e Romal ^ revenues or not to have them, it is better for the preachers 
property * - ts aut hority not to have any, for the preaching of the 

w h° are j gss su j te( i to the rich than to him who is voluntarily poor ’.90 

Moreover, he was to add 


• ritutine the new Order of Preachers, it was necessary to make full and detailed 
revisions as to the studies, the poverty and other similar points, which had 
P ^ t0 the rule of the order. It was thus necessary to choose a rule such 
as would present nothing which would come into conflict with constitutions of 
this type; a rule such that these constitutions might be added and adapted to it in 
a suitable manner. Such was in actual fact the rule of the blessed Augustine. It 
contains only a small number of data, a few prescriptions of spirituality or of 
common sense, which are not found in the other rules. Thus all the provisions 
demanded by the statute of preaching can be added to it very conveniently. 9 1 

In these conditions it may be asked why the Preaching of Toulouse had 
not placed itself under the rule of the Bishop of Hippo from mg. For the 
precise reason that it had no need to do so. The rule had lost its normative 
value at the beginning of the twelfth century by the disappearance of the 
ordo monasterii , which in itself constituted a detailed code of observance. At 
that date it nevertheless still preserved its value as a symbol, because of the 
clearness of its position in the matter of individual poverty. This value, 
however, no longer existed at a period when religious poverty was moving 
in the direction of mendicancy. Several indications clearly show that the rule 
of St Augustine was beginning to lose its high reputation at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century .92 Had it not been for the i 3th canon of the Lateran, 
it would perhaps have come to be completely forgotten. On the contrary, 
after 1213, once more found its value, at the head of the particular 
legislation of the new religious orders and their authentication for the 
future. 

The first effect of the rule would be to facilitate the formalities of con¬ 
firmation. As Augustinian Clerks Regular, the brethren of St Dominic would 
enter the recognized category of canonical orders. A current procedure was 
in existence for confirming the property and the constituent elements of 
these orders, and it was sufficient to have recourse to such procedure. The 
title of canon, moreover, would cover the new’ community so far as the 
ocal clergy' were concerned. Thanks to this, they would avoid arousing the 
ostility of the traditionalists, at least at a first contact. Experience was to 
prove that the danger was no chimerical one. 93 

n the other hand, entrance into the canonical category would from the 
ry first confer a certain canonical status. Since the end of the eleventh 
ntury, councils and popes had been legislating or taking decisions on the 
anons Regular. Preserved in certain collections of official texts, these 
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documents fixed the distinct nature of the Order of Canons in relation 
monastic order, and its clerical character, defended the stabilitrT t0 f ^ 
profession, determined the obligation of the rule of St Augusdn e ° T 
poverty of the religious, their right to exercise the ministry of souls 94 Su 
provisions clearly could not in any way interfere with the special characte 
istics of the Toulouse foundation. On the contrary, they brouT 
considerable advantages to a cleric as attached as Dominic was to the 
tradition of the Church. It was on this canonical status, for instance that 
Dominic depended for defining the obligation of chastity of the brethren- 
their formula of profession was to make no mention of it. 

Quite recently the Council of Montpellier had legislated on the Canons 
Regular of the province of Narbonne.’s In the majority of its provisions it 
limited itself to recalling the conditions of individual poverty and moral 
rectitude of the canons, the prohibitions against acting as lawyers,96 and 
passing to another form of religious life unless it should be a higher one,97 
but it added certain regulations of its own which would be found in the 
practice at least of the brethren of St Dominic. For instance, the precept to 
collect the remains at the end of the meal so that the whole of them could 


be given to the poor;’ 8 the requirement that in the priories which were to 
serve the churches assigned to them there should be at least three 
brethren;” finally regulations as to clothes by which the Council seemed to 
set great store, for it imposed them under strict obedience. It was necessary 
to wear shoes that were close fitting and came high up, long closed tunics, 
most important of all a surplice, a black cloak of simple material, a wide 
tonsure in the form of a crown. 100 This may perhaps have been the classic 
insistence on regular poverty, but it was also the reaction of the authorities 
against the inferiority complex of the clergy of the Midi to which attention 
has already been drawn. 101 The Council was forcing clerics, in particular 
the Clerks Regular, to make known by the tonsure and surplice their 
priestly character, which they sought to hide so as to avoid insults. The 
close-fitting shoes, on the other hand, were to distinguish them from the 
preachers of the Waldenses. 

In taking upon themselves these special obligations, the rule of St 
Augustine and its canonical status, Dominic’s brethren were carrying out the 
will of the Pope. This heterogeneous collection of regulations, however, 
was in no wise sufficient to direct the life of the community of Toulouse. 
The foundation chapter pursued its legislative task. 

Jordan of Saxony expressly relates that after the choice of the rule of 
St Augustine, the brethren decided to take upon themselves ‘customs o 
strict observance, relating to the food, the fasts, sleep and the wearing of 
wool . I02 To characterize these constitutions he uses the expression 
orctiorcs consuetudincs. These words tell us more than seems possible at first 
sight. 
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time past, the orders who were following a traditional rule had 
Foralo°g ^ influence of the various currents of reform. The most 
added to it 1 1 f these additions bore the name of customs, consuetudines. It 
ancient type < 

la-vv established by use’, 103 which interpreted and developed 
,vas‘a' vritten £’i^ 0 ffl c i a l rule. Since the twelfth century, however, the 
the observance ^ ^ at centralized orders and of their representative 
devclopmen^ ^ chapter, of which the Order of Citeaux had provided 
del gave rise to additions which were original in form. Thus there 
^ I* 0, ktion from a single source, the elements of which were of day-to- 
was eg tQ w hich was given the name of statutes ( statuta , institu- 

day statutes had a bearing both on the customary observances, 

^hich they corrected or adapted according to the circumstances, and on the 
" ization or constitution of the society formed by a great order—whence 
die name of constitutioncs which would be given to them in the course of the 
thirteenth century. In the case of the rule of St Augustine, so poor in 
precise juridical dispositions, these customs and constitutions played the 
principal part. Substituted for the prescriptions of the abolished ordo 
monastcrii, they represented the real code of the community. 

When the canons had revived the ancient Augustinian rule, to complete 
it they simultaneously adopted observances that were more or less moderate. 
This was the ordo antiquus , 104 the moderate observance of the canons of the 
twelfth century, of which the Order of Saint Rufus supplies the classic 
example; it was this the chapter of Osma followed, as did the majority of 
the chapters of the south. The institution of Springiersbach, however, then 
ofPremontre in the second decade of the century, introduced a second type 
of customs, the ordo novus, or arctior consuctudo . ,0 S This was diffused through 
especially fervent communities or even won the support of communities of 
longer standing—a thing that did not happen without causing a stir. It was 
to this arctior consuctudo that the community of Toulouse had recourse. 


Clearly, they would not seek the model of strict observance from the 
reformed canons of Springiersbach in Germany. They took it from 
Pr6montr6. 

A few decades later Humbert de Romans would testify to this fact. His 
commentary deserves to be quoted at length—- 


e Premonstratcnsians [he recalled] have reformed and developed the religious 
i e of the blessed Augustine, as the Cistercians have done in the case of blessed 
life^ 01 ° UtStr ’I 5 ^ 1e m embcrs of this family by the austerity of their 
c > e beauty of their observances, the wisdom of their government of very 
*ge numbers of religious, thanks to the general chapters, canonical visitations and 
of ly lnst *tuti° ns of this kind. Thus, when the blessed Dominic and the brethren 
accorda^ me C ° U ^ not °^ ta ' n front the lord Pope a new and severe rule in 
their ^ ^ crvour which inspired them, and when, turned aside from 

P °ject, they chose the rule of the blessed Augustine, with just reason they 
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adopted, in addition to this rule, all they found that was austere h 
wise and yet adaptable to their purposes in the constitutions of those 
who surpassed the others in the Augustinian family. 106 ell giouj 

During his childhood at Caleruega Dominic had known the P rem 
stratensians well in the nearby abbey of Nuestra Senora de la Vid 
one of this type in the diocese. He often heard it spoken of again whenV 
was Canon of Osina, especially when the observance for the reform of 
chapter was discussed. During his ministry in the Narbonensis, he saw still 
more of the Premonstratensians. Navarre d’Acqs, indeed, the Bishop 0 f 
Couserans, a place where he often preac hed, was Abbot of the Premon 
stratensians of Combelongue. >°7 Nothing was easier for him, moreover, than 
to procure their customs. It is possible that he had already used them to 
provide a rule for the sisters of Prouille . 108 

We still possess the findings of the chapter of i 2 16. Written on parchment 
before being inscribed in the daily life of the brethren, who had too rapidly 
become founders of convents in their turn, this law of observance subsists 
in the text of the primitive constitutions of the order, where it forms the 
prologue and the first distinction (or part), to which must be joined the 
‘rule of the lay-brethren ’; 1Q 9 the second distinction, as will be seen, 
represents the fruit of later legislation . 110 

The prologue, the division and the first part of these constitutions are for 
the most part textually borrowed from a version of the customs of Premontre 
which goes back to the last quarter of the twelfth century . 111 These texts as 
a whole have only been very slightly modified since. They constitute a pure 
law of observance—canonical office, meals, fasts, food, sleep, the sick, 
novices, silence, clothing, the tonsure, list of faults and of the penances 
which correspond to them. In the prologue they bear the very apt title of 
Liber consuetudinum. They are also given, however, the significant title of 
regula canonicorum . u2 These names exactly fit the contents. 

The comparison of this primitive rule with the customs of Premontre 
which served as its substance is very significant. Dominic and his brethren 
made their choice. What they borrowed was not ‘.elected at random. What 
they left, or replaced by new dispositions, still less so. If they took over into 
their text words or prescriptions which they might have left aside, it is 
because they desired them, or at any rate, did not find them repugnant. 
Now this is the case with terms as typical as ‘canons’, ‘canonical order , 
canonical religion (or discipline )’.”3 Once even, and in an original text, 
they mentioned the promise of ‘stability ’, 114 which was to close the 
noviciate. If they had had the least desire not to entangle themselves in the 
canonical traditions, they would carefully have avoided words of this kind 
capable oi an interpretation disastrous to the special characteristic of the 
order its liberty of operation and its independence. 

Dominic and his brethren thus adopted the canonical life without hesita* 
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t they sought from it, through the text of Premontre, was 
tion. w a js to sa y t liturgical life—the morning chapter, Mass, the 
regular'ty^ou^ so j emrl jy recited in the church; ascetical life organized 
Can ° nlCa its very details in accordance with the strictest monastic tradition— 
down to ^ s e p te mber to Easter, and on Fridays, vigils and Rogation days, 
^^tual'abstinence, the hard couch, the poverty and roughness of the 
P*C arments; ,,s the formation of the moral life by the attitude of 
"°° nt humility and common charity and by the frequent chapter of 
T'jts with penances graded in accordance with a detailed and severe 
cale- 116 finally. the ^ est P art °* t * le c l assic conventual inheritance, the 
contemplative life for which the brethren appeared to have an aptitude from 
the beginning. 117 It will later be seen more clearly how Dominic reconciled 
these provisions of austerity and contemplation with the ministry of the 
word, precisely through his idea of the evangelical life. 

As early as 1216, it seems, 118 he showed something of his inspiration in 
the chapter on the master of novices, in a long original text, as fresh and 
moving as the ideal novice whose portrait he intended to draw. 

The master teaches his novices humility of heart and of body and strives to form 
them to this, according to this saying— Discitc a me quia mitis sum et humilis corde. 
He teaches them to go to confession frequently with sincerity and discernment, 
to live without possessions, to give up their own will, in all things to practise 
spontaneous obedience in regard to the will of their superior. He teaches them 
how to behave in every circumstance and in every place; how to remain in the 
place where they have been put; how to make the inclination to whoever gives 
them anything or takes anything from them, to whoever speaks to them kindly, 
or harshly; the reserve to be kept in certain places, keeping one’s eyes lowered; 
the prayer to be recited, and how to say it in silence so that the noise does not 
disturb the others. To ask pardon whenever they receive a reprimand from the 
superior; not under any circumstances to argue with anyone at all; finally, to 
obey their master in all things; to see that they carefully follow the companion 
who walks at their side in the procession round the cloister; not to speak at 
forbidden times or in forbidden places; to say Bcnedictus Deus when they are given 
some garment, making the deep inclination; never to judge anyone deliberately. 

If they see something done which seems to them evil, let them ask themselves if 
't is not perhaps good, or at least done with a good intention, for the judgment 
of man often goes astray. He shall show them how to make the venia at chapter or 
W erever they receive a reprimand, frequently to undergo the discipline, not to 
s peak of the absent except to say good of them, to drink with both hands and 
7*. s fi a ^ teach them with what care they must handle the books and 
c °t ing and other property of the monastery; what application they should have 
n study, so that by day and by night, in the house and on a journey, they are always 
occupied in reading or meditating on something, striving to retain by heart all 
e y possibly can; and what fervour they will have to have in preaching when the 
‘•me conies, "9 
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The last phrases are especially remarkable. We can go carefully thr 
the earlier canonical customs, those of St Victor, of Marbach, of Ste-M^ 
du-Port, of Premontre, of St Rufus, but we shall find nothing like thiTuo 
Dominic was giving to regular life a strong impulse and orientation to\^ j 
preaching, but as an outcome of study and contemplation; no interior 
position seemed to him more important in this sense than humility of heart 
in poverty. 

The same orientation inspired a scries of hitherto unknown dispositions 
A code of silence, in which the penances became more severe with the 
number of infractions, helped to maintain the atmosphere of recollection 
and study even in the refectory. 121 To the faults which formed the subject 
of culpae, collected and classified by the Premonstratensians into five 
categories, a certain number were added—all of them bore on study 
preaching, absences from the monastery required by the ministry.>22 
The most notable, however, of the transformations which Dominic and 
his brethren imposed on regular tradition to adapt it to the ministry of 
preaching, was the extensive system of dispensations which they provided 
for in the life of observance, for reasons of study and no longer only for that 
of health . I2 3 No mistake would be made in viewing this as one of the most 
characteristic innovations of the Dominican order, preoccupied as it was 
with maintaining the balance between elements of the life that were rich 
indeed but sometimes in opposition. Dominic introduced this in 1216, in 
five paragraphs of the customs, in regard to the conventual chapter, recitation 
of the office, the fasts, meals in common and the sick . I2 4 Later he was again 
to make general the rule of dispensation for reasons of study and the 
ministry, to the extent of making of it a fundamental law of the observance 
of his order. 

Regular austerity and liturgical life, however, did not at first manifest 
themselves to Dominic’s eyes as an eventual obstacle to the ministry of 
souls. He saw in them much more a direct preparation, the point of 
departure of the imitation of the apostles and the condition of a ministry 
verbo et exemplo; from which sprang the severity of the observance he chose, 
more rigorous than the strictest of the canonical observances. 

The apostolic rule’, however, did not as yet influence the customs. It is 
to be found only in a single disposition, the suppression of the prohibitions 
in the matter of food, should the friar find himself in the position of a 
guest. 125 The prohibition against riding a horse without grave necessity, to 
be found in the manuscript, is an addition later than 1216. 126 The rule of 
poverty, in particular, was not set down in the text. Jordan of Saxony tells 
us,^however, that it was brought forward by the chapter under the form 0 
an institutional proposition’—not to receive landed property, but to accept 
revenues provisionally. 127 For the brethren of St Remain, however, the 
aposto ic rule was already explicitly contained in a document which sti 
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value the charter of Fulk of i2i£. 128 This was sufficient to 
retained its va , or der the preaching, and its fundamental inspira- 

define the purpose or 1 

tion, evangelic* Evening 1216, the community of the preachers of Toulouse 
On P en ^ at j t had made a satisfactory achievement. It possessed a 
could con^ ^ which to judge the sincerity of its life; it had fixed its 
classic ru ^ jjf e within the framework of the Augustinian family 

° >Vn Customs and observances. The charter of its bishop gave it its hier- 
^H^ U mission and sanctioned its own particular spirituality. These 
r 1 nts had both the detailed precision and the elasticity necessary to 
obtain the confirmations promised by the Pope and to enable the brethren 
° face the future without fear. If the detailed law of observance could 
assure fruitfulness and unity in daily life, the constitutional law, on the other 
hand reduced now to two or three principles, could be developed almost 
indefinitely. Times were not ripe to give it more precise shape. It was first 
necessary for the order to live and develop. 

The years which were coming would see the order extended throughout 
the world. The customs of i 2 16 would be put into practice by increasing 
numbers of brethren who had not been present at the foundation. Dominic 
could now put these detailed regulations into practice among them with 
rigorous fidelity. 12 ’ It is not, then, surprising that these brethren should 
have attached to this set of regulations such importance that it eclipsed in 
their thoughts the rule of St Augustine itself. It is a fact that twenty years 
later, when the brethren spoke of this legislation, they would use terms 
which would signify its exact value—‘the rule of the order’, ‘the rule of 
St Dominic’, ‘the rule of the Friars Preachers’, or simply, ‘the rule’. 130 
It was, moreover, the name that was given to it. 131 

Dominic’s role at the centre of the community was not only that of a 
father, of a counsellor full of experience and inspiration. He was the master 
and leader to whom all had given themselves by the profession of obedience. 
It remains for us to consider this point, which will throw considerable light 
on the sequence of this narrative. 

In the customs of 1216, an archaic formula of profession is met with which 
o present formula shortly afterwards replaced. The novice after his time 
o pro ation was to promise ‘stability and common life’ and to make vow 
e ° e ^* ence to the superior and his successors’. 132 This formula had 
the^f °f Ut ^ 1C ^ anons °1 Premontre. 133 The original element, 

con/ 11 J re *'S‘ ous to the church of the monastery, had been dis- 
charac/ p 4 ,^ rn ^ ar ty» the qualitying phrase which specified the local 
hrethr ° 6 sta kihty promised had been dropped. 135 Dominic and his 

sanctuary care ^ not to dedicate themselves to the service oi a 

^emselveg 11 P atron » as a ^ the canons did. They thus avoided confining 
wit in the precincts ol a monastery, in accordance with the 
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ancient conception of the monks. The promise of stability which the 
to make had no meaning apart from that of stability in the order 
really a duplication of the promise of common life. The latter was 
be identified with the vow of obedience to the superior, who V° 
guardian of this common life. Thus the ultimate formula of the D • • C 
profession would retain only the third promise. Eventually, the constr ^ 
of the order would thus rest, as it still does today, on a single vow—tT 
immediate profession of obedience to the superior of the order and his 
successors. This was in fact the case right from the beginning. The first si 
of the coming into being of the order was the oblation which Peter Seih 
and Thomas of Toulouse made of themselves to St Dominic. Such a disposi 
tion was indeed unusual. ! 

At that time it did not, however, lack models or precedents, as for 
instance, profession of obedience into the hands of a superior pronounced 
by the vast number of Cluniac monks to the single Abbot of Cluny,i37 0 r 
more precisely, the profession of the Spanish Knights of Santiago de la Espada 
(i 175), reduced to a single vow of obedience into the h?nds of their master 
without any vow of chastity or common life; 138 or again, an even more 
direct instance, the vow of obedience into the hands of a superior that Diego 
received from Amaud de Crampagna after his conversion, in Pamiers, 13 9 or 
that which Pope Innocent had exacted of the apostolic preachers, Durando 
de Huesca, Bernard Prim, St Francis. 1 *® All these precedents, had indeed 
one single source despite their deep variety—the general system of ties of 
dependence which, in every sphere of Western civilization, sought to add 
to the various hierarchies in order to strengthen the traditional communities 
by ties from man to man sealed by an oath. Through his homage as a vassal, 
a man made over his activities to his lord, linked his lot to his and gave him 
his fidelity. The lord in return became his protector and his guarantor, 
henceforward bearing the responsibility for his acts. Now such bonds of 
feudal dependence had for a long time past made their appearance in the 
framework of the Church. Pope Innocent III had given them a considerable 
place in the sphere of Christian politics by the system of vassal kings. In 
the absence of any institutions capable of welcoming and directing the forces 
of the apostolic movement towards their real goal, it was in an oath of 
this kind that he placed his confidence. The profession of pure obedience of 
Dominic’s brethren to their ‘prior and master’, 1 *! was an echo of these oaths 
to the Pope, as it was the parallel of the professions of serfs and donated 
persons which the founder had received at the monastery of Prouille. 14 * 
Such a position might have turned to absolutism, if not to tyranny. It 
found its natural counterpoise in the mentality of the times, that of t c 
community. Hence the attitude already noted in the case of Dominic—the 
continual anxiety to stand aside before the counsel, deliberation, the 
common decision of his brethren. He knew how to use his authority; he 
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when it was necessary to waive it before the community in the 
alsoknew^^ ^ppy equilibrium. This explains the extreme elasticity 
‘f W r*Dominican foundation during its initial years. Nothing as yet 
° d j on authorities or external documents. Everything rested on 
^ h thren and on the founder. In 1 2 1 g, when the order had not yet fixed 
•^observance and when its activity was not yet approved by the bishop, it 
lB Already solidly constituted in the house of Peter Seila by the profession 
'^obedience. In 1216, when the exigencies and prohibitions of the Council 
fthe Lateran might have endangered the new foundation, the order had 
A ted itself without difficulty, because the essential of its constitution was 
the obedience of the brethren to Dominic and the obedience of Dominic to 
his bishop. In 1217, when the order would experience rapid growth, and a 
the same time a dispersion far and wide, it was to remain solidly united 
by grace of the direct bond between the brethren and the founder. Neither 
the bishop nor the Pope would have need to intervene in the order, to 
consolidate it. The legislation would remain in the hands of the community 
of the brethren alone, the brethren in the hands of Dominic who had 
received their oaths, and of him alone. This legislation, however, elaborated 
stage by stage in accordance with the lessons of experience, would soon 
lay down and make plain in a collection of texts the rules of obedience and of 
common life, eventually permitting the founder to efface himself without 
danger. Then would be realized, by harmonious exchange between the 
authority of the master, to whom all are linked by the profession of 
obedience, the evidence of the text, which each friar can read over for 
himself, and the unanimity of hearts—the work of perfection and fraternity 
which had been recalled as far back as 1216 by the prologue borrowed from 
the customs of the Premonstratensians. 

Since the rule commands us to have only one heart and one soul in the Lord, it is 
meet that, living under a single rule, bound by die vows of a single profession, we 
should find ourselves equally unanimous in the observance of our canonical 
religion, so that the unity which we should conserve in our hearts may be 
fostered and shown forth to the world outside by the uniformity of our behaviour. 
Now it is very certain that we shall be able to practise this observance and keep 
in mind with more resolution and more completely, it what should be done is 
set down in writing, if each one can learn from the evidence of a written document 
the way i n which he should live, if no one has permission to change, add, or 
retrench anything whatsoever of his own will. For if we were to neglect the 
est details, we could not but fear a progressive fall from grace. Thus in 
order to provide for the unity and peace of the order os a whole, we have carefully 
ra ' Vn U P book which we call the book of customs. 143 

j ^ Uest >on of the church and of the new convent now became of first 

Importance. The brethren had, however, to wait a few more weeks for it to 
8 rnori *°" r of his return to the capital, Hulk had set oft again 
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to accompany Simon de Montfort, who was going to France i n 
phere of triumph to pay homage to the king, Philip Augustus.H 4 atm ° s * 
The bishop only returned in June. A lew days later, 145 h e gathered 
canons of his cathedral together in chapter. Strongly urged by Fulk M 6 ^ 
provost and community consented to deprive themselves of the ch 1 C 
St Romain 147 in favour of Brother Dominic, ‘prior and master of ^ 
Preachers’, and of his companions present and to come. They gave him 
sanctuary and the offerings of the faithful, in exchange for a quit rent of 
three ‘sous’ yearly, but not the parish rights. The brethren might set up a 
cemetery for their personal use. The canons, however, would not authorize 
them to bury any stranger, and there they laid down in minute detail 
what should happen in the case of some dying person who was desirous of 
profiting by burial by the brethren and their suffrages and, in order to 
get round the prohibition, should take the habit in extremis and make 
profession . 148 There was no danger, however, of the Preaching of Toulouse 
lessening the revenues of the chapter of St Etienne, particularly since the 
bishop was soon to incorporate in the cathedral community several churches 
in the diocese . 149 

It is possible that the brethren had been using St Romain since the previous 
year. 1 50 They could not, however, do anything more than celebrate the 
office there. The donation of July 1216 enabled them to lodge in some 
adjoining premises, then to begin to build. Three months after this donation, 
they received from a Toulouse couple, Raymond Vital and Bruniquel his 
wife, a house with dependencies and newly planted vineyards. The house 
was adjoining the convent, whose domain it increased. The vineyard, whose 
value was increased by the share of one-eighth in a land mill situated by the 
weir of the Daurade, permitted them to buy through exchange from Vital 
Autard and from Grande, his wife, a house adjoining the convent. The share 
of the mill belonged to Thomas dc Tramesaygues, whose widow would later 
become a nun of Prouille. 1 * 1 The Vital belonged to the best burghers of 
Toulouse. A man of experience and integrity', one of the twenty-four consuls 
of Toulouse—like his brother Pierre, Raymond Vital had played his part in 
the administration of the borough and the city. And it was his paternal 
mansion, it seems, that he was giving to enlarge the convent. 152 The 
Toulouse foundation of St Dominic, made possible by the donations of the 
Seila and of Bishop Fulk, maintained by the gifts of the canons of St Etienne, 
of Raymond Vital and of Pierre Tramesaygues, marked by the religious 
profession of several members of the town, thus proved itself to be strictly 
local and independent of the crusade. 

Having now sufficient room at their disposal, the brethren were able to 
carry out the majority of their projects. A cloister was erected beside the 
church. A storey of cells was installed above the cloister. Jordan gives the 
detail that these cells enabled them ‘sufficiently’ to sleep and study. 153 That 
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, y remained poor. The brethren, however, were not lodged in 
is t0 Sa V ipr the manner of other religious. The distinctive character of 
^S^se.phasi.edbythisfac,. 

M V brethren had entered the order since mj. Certain of them came 
fhe vvorld, others from religious communities. The Dominican ideal 
*7 ^evident appeal to generous hearts. On his side Dominic inaugurated 
from this time onwards the policy of intensive recruitment which he 
ued until his death, particularly in the case of young clerics. Finally the 
choice of the rule and of the statutes of strict observance made it possible for 
ligious or canons of common observance to go over to the arctior religio of 
the preachers of Toulouse. Canon law explicitly reserved the possibility of 
this even despite the opposition of superiors or of earlier established 


communities. 154 

It was at this time, at all events, that Matthew of France left the chapter 
ofCastres, of which he was prior, to join his friend Dominic once more. 155 
Having come from France with Simon de Montfort, this great religious 
would soon be returning there to spread the new order. A group of Castilians 
or Spaniards entered the community before the summer of 1217. Among 
them was Mames, Dominic’s own brother. 156 Another came from the 


neighbourhood of Osma—Miguel de Ucero. 157 The others were Miguel de 
Espana, Pedro de Madrid, Gomez. 158 

Another of the brethren was a native of England—Lawrence the English¬ 
man; 1 ^ a lay-brother. Friar Odier, was from Normandy. 160 Finally, 
Toulouse again supplied Dominic with one of his best collaborators. Friar 
Bertrand of Garrigo, 161 whose family was later to hand over to the order its 
rights over the site of the future convent of Toulouse, when the cloister of 
St Romain had clearly proved itself too small. 162 

If we add to these newcomers those who were already in the order in 


121$ Friar William Claret, Friar Dominic of Spain, Friar Noel, Friar 
Vitalis, Friar Peter Seila, Friar Thomas of Toulouse, Friar Guillaume 
Raymond, Friar John of Navarre, perhaps Friar Stephen of Metz—it will be 
seen that the number of the brethren at the beginning of 1217 would amount 
to about twenty, twelve of whom were certainly present in the middle of 
121 ^* d° u htless with a few others—Jordan says, about sixteen. 163 

From the completion of the foundation chapter, or lor the newcomers 
r°m the end of the time of probation that was perhaps assigned to one or 
e other of them, the brethren had to pronounce their vows according to 
e nevv rule and constitutions. It is very probable that Dominic was the 
. Rt to &' ve them the example of this. 164 A change of observance, naturally 
o j. 1 e direction of what was more austere, necessarily involved the change 
It was only then that the founder broke the legal ties that 
un ini to his original chapter and that he ceased to bear the official 

tltle °f Canon of Qsnia. 165 
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The order was henceforward definitely established in its rule its 
its profession, its ministry. Wearing the white tunic and hooded scape'll’ 
which partially concealed the linen surplice of the canons of the Narb 
sis, 167 wrapped in the black cloak and wearing the close-fitting shoes ° t ^ 
heads encircled with the large clerical tonsure, 1 68 the brethren of ^ 
preaching of Toulouse worked at the salvation of souls, in accordance with 
the mandate received from the Bishop of Toulouse. Their important and 
increasing number could not but fill the latter with hope. 

Fulk was obsessed by the vast extent ol the diocese he had to evangelize 
At this time he was considering decentralizing it. Taking advantage of the 
restitutions of churches that Simon de Mont fort had just made to the diocese 
in September 16 ** in compliance with the statutes of Pamiers, 17 <> he set aside 
six of these in October to the profit of the canons of the cathedral of St 
Etienne. The latter, moreover, undertook to resume regular life to its 
fullest extent. 171 Thus they secured for these parishes, through a parish 
priest whom they knew how to choose with care, or even by a subordinate 
priory r which they might found there, a fruitful pastoral ministry. 17 * The 
bishop acted similarly with his other college of canons, the preachers of 
St Romain. This time, however, the concession of churches arose out of 
an even more deeply rooted inspiration. With an abnegation rare among 
prelates, the bishop adopted the heroic means of cutting down his authority 
for the major part, by dividing his diocese into sections. He was soon to 
write to the Pope to submit his project of dismemberment. I7 3 At the same 
time he agreed with Dominic to divide the sphere of operations of the 
Preaching of Toulouse in accordance with the same plan. Supplementary 
centres of ministry would be founded, priories of the order, 174 where three 
brethren at least would lodge and exercise their influence over the cor¬ 
responding portion of the diocese. 17 5 With this end in view, he granted the 
Preaching two new churches. One at Loubens, 176 about nine miles away 
from Pamiers, would serve the valley of the Ariege, that is to say the part of 
the diocese situated in the county of Foix to the south-west of Toulouse. 
The other, between Puylaurens and Soreze, 177 would work the north¬ 
eastern portion of the diocese, which bordered on that of Albi. Prouille, 
however, at the frontiers of the diocese of Carcassonne, would continue to 
serve as a centre for the ministry of the Lauragais. Freed by William Claret 
from the cares of the administration of the monastery, Friar Noel and, 
doubtless, some companion with him, there pursued Dominic’s ministry. 

At the time when he was preparing to travel to Rome to obtain the 
confirmations promised by the Pope, the founder attached himself more and 
more systematically to the evangelization of the diocese of Toulouse. 
Nothing indicated that he was envisaging a wider sphere of action. Everything 
was, however, to be transformed, in the course of a stay of a few weeks at 

the centre of the Church, 
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the order of preachers 

SPREAD THROUGH THE WORLD 


D OMINIC set off about the middle of October. 1 It would be 
interesting to know who the companion was who made the journey 
with him, but this time we arc left in the dark. 2 Before leaving, the 
Master had appointed a brother from the neighbourhood of Toulouse, Friar 
Bertrand of Garrigo, to act on behalf of St Romain .3 Bertrand received the 
gifts necessary for the new convent in the name of the founder and of the 
community. 4 He thus had the mission of superintending the building 
operations. This was no light responsibility, as Friar Rodolfo, procurator of 
the convent of Bologna, would later experience to his cost. It did not take 
Dominic long to criticize the constructions as over-fine or over-spacious.s 
Friar Bertrand would not abuse the saint’s trust. 6 He was on intimate terms 
with him and had received his confidences as he went with him on his 
apostolic journeys—there were few brethren who were to such an extent 
impregnated with Dominic’s thoughts and example. Bertrand believed 
himself a great sinner and was so excessively distressed over his faults that he 
was finally told to pray in future only for the sins of others—this he did 
from then onwards with much zeal. Moreover, he mortified himself 
with equal zest. Jordan describes him at this period as a brother ‘of great 
holiness and of inexorable rigour in his own regard, who mortified his 
flesh very severely ’.7 The cells of the new convent complied with what 
was expected. They were just sufficient and no more for the installation of 
a mattress with a desk for study.8 

The development of the situation since the earlier journey to the Curia 
had been unexpected. It can even be said that it was reversed. In i2i£ 
e 'erything seemed indicative of peace and of hope. Now everything gave 
cause for anxiety. Events had been particularly precipitate during the last 
ew months, both in Rome and in the county of Toulouse. 

few weeks before his departure, Dominic had been present at scenes 
, at * ere extremely painful.« The Count de Montfort, returning in July 
of Pr ' S tr ' Um P^ lant journey to the King of France, had found the marquisate 
VHn'ence in °P en rebellion through the work of the youthful Raymond 
0 . °Iy cas tle of Beaucaire still held out with a few loyal followers. 

Th ^ ll ? j 1 ' 8 efforts, Simon was unable to deliver it and retake the city. 
e of this first cruel set-back resounded over the whole country for a 
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long time. Now everything was going wrong. The pendulum of fo rt 
motionless for a short time, was beginning to swing again, but in the * ^ 
direction. Simon learnt that the people of Toulouse were plotting' 
Raymond VI, who was collecting troops in Aragon in order to win back h' 
capital. Irritated by his set-back, by these intrigues and by certain acts of 
treachery' which cut him to the quick, he violently attacked the turbul ° 
town. Toulouse, three parts dismantled, was as incapable of triurnnh’ 
totally over the Count as the latter was of mastering the city by street 
combats. At one particular moment the crusaders, driven back into the 
cathedral and the houses adjoining the castle of Narbonne, reacted by settin 
fire to the city at various points. Simon even contemplated destroying it 
from end to end. He finally contented himself with hostages, seized unawares 
and with an enormous fine. Such was his first appearance as the man who 
was to govern the capital. He had never won the heart of the men of 
Toulouse and now he had lost his last chances of holding the land peacefully. 

Besides this, he had gravely compromised his bishop . 10 On two occasions 
Fulk, helped by the Abbot of Saint Sernin, had intervened between the 
Count and his subjects. Misinterpreting the exasperation of the feudal lord, 
Fulk had probably gone too far. His promises were not kept. He was 
accused of having drawn his fellow-citizens into a trap, of having plotted for 
their ruin, of having delivered them up by ruse to their adversary. The 
bitterness of these townsmen had ample time to become inflamed during the 
months which followed, when by order of tbe count his men continued to 
knock down the walls and feudal towers with which the city was covered, 


the symbol and instrument of the power of the urban dynasties ; 11 on the 
other hand the exactions, necessitated by the collection of the fine, daily 
kept alive in their hearts a particularly bitter wound . 12 After this, Fulk 
had little chance of obtaining a hearing for religion from his flock. The 
work of reconquest or of strengthening of the Catholic faith would seem to be 
dangerously threatened by a political conjuncture as unfavourable as this. 
Such were Dominic’s discouraging thoughts as he hastened towards Rome. 

What would he find there? That side of the horizon, though not so dark, 
showed itself uncertain. Five months earlier, when the chapter of St Romain 
had made choice of the rule of St Augustine and set down the customs of the 
order in detail, Dominic had thought that all the obstacles in the way of 
confirmation were lifted. The unexpected death of Pope Innocent III 00 
■6th July, 1216, news of which had reached Toulouse in the middle of the 
summer, might easily lead to a revised decision. One can imagine the 
uneasiness of the man of God. For one who during the General Council of 
the Lateran had lived over again the history of this pontificate, in some sense 
at its greatest moment, the disappearance of the great Pope in the prime ° 
hfe could not but be a crushing loss. All the more was this so for the founder 
of a preaching order which had only pledged itself to go forward boldly 
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well aware of the courageous and uncompromising attitude 
bCCaUS S vereign Pontiff in the matter. The Pope had for long fought against 
of the 5 >o v bishops; if he had none the less been obliged, and that 

the j^ 0 f his power, to give way in some degree to their opposition, 
j^gp t | ia t opposition within bounds for the future? He had 
'formal promises to Dominic’s order—his successor would have no 
ma at j on tQ heep them. He might not understand the order’s vocation and 
^'necessity for its continued existence. 

As soon as he arrived in the eternal city, Dominic was reassured. Cardinal 
Cencio Savelli, whom the Sacred College had elected two days after 
Innocent’s death, had no other programme than that of his predecessor. He 
was wrote Jacques de Vitry on the morrow of the election, ‘a good old 
man full of religion, very simple and kindly, who had distributed to the 
poor practically all he possessed.’ 1 *’ Organizer of the pontifical finance, he 
had played his part discreetly in the brilliant college of cardinals which 
Innocent’s genius had gathered together, formed and utilized throughout 
the Church as legates or commissioners. The college of cardinals was fully 
determined to continue this work. So swift an election of Innocent’s 


successor could be taken as a guarantee of this. 

Such was the good news which the founder learnt immediately upon his 
first visit to the Cardinal of Ostia, llgolino, perhaps the most prominent 
member of the whole sacred college. He was able to verify the correctness 
of this information on the occasion of the first audience the Pope granted 
him in his palace of the Vatican. *4 The confirmations asked for and promised 
would be given him. As to the canonical community and their property, the 
matter would be dealt with without delay. The formula of the great 
privilege Religiosam vitam was precisely framed for that purpose. 1 * Dominic 
was invited to set down in detail the provisions he wished to see incorporated 
in the bull. The Pope granted him these in a later audience and had the 
definitive text drawn up by his chancellery. It was necessary to wait some 
time longer for a meeting of the consistory, that is to say of the college of 
cardinals met together in the council of the Sovereign Pontiff. The con¬ 
sistory was held a few days before Christmas and at it the bull was accepted. 

, 22nd December, at St Peter’s, Dominic finally received the document 
so long desired. 1 6 

The consistorial privilege of 22nd December, 1216 bore from the 
e ginning the name of ‘confirmation of the order’.It is indeed the classic 
cument of confirmation, an important bull corroborated by the rota of 
cV* am * si g nat ure of eighteen cardinals, among them llgolino, 
animal-bishop of Ostia and Velfetri, 18 and Robert de Courson, Cardinal- 
^ te ^ ano * The original, brought back by Dominic to St Romain 
preserved in the convent of Toulouse until its suppression, is today to 
Un >n the archives of Haute-Garonne. 



It was not the first time that the Homan chancellery had transcriM 
formula Religloum ritam. Innocent III had often made use of It f or u 
canons, certain hospitallers, l-fonorius made use of it even more: in th 1 
three months of m6, he issued it siv times at least. 1 ® This formula * 
rather this collection of stereotyped formulae, some of which had bgl 
static since the ninth century, in effect made it possible for the most varied 
institutions to be confirmed and enriched with privileges. Founders had the 
choice between about fifty traditional provisions; they took one or rejected 
the other according to their own intentions; the prologue, equally tradi 
tional, was added, as were the final clauses. Mter this, if the Holy See were 
in agreement, the text was confirmed as ... whole bv the Pope and cardinals 
in the course of a consistory. Thus the great privilege w-as merely a mosaic 
of ready-made formulae. The composition of this mosaic, however, remained 
charged with significance. This w as the ca.e with the privilege obtained by 
Dominic. 


After the formula of address and the prologue, the privilege took under 
the protection of St Peter the church of St Romain and confirmed the 
observance (orJo) instituted in tlut church. It then confirmed the present 
and future possessions of the brethren and declared their gardens 10 and the 
pasture ground of their beasts exempt from all tithes. It secured liberty of 
recruitment and stability of profession, guaranteed the right to choose the 
incumbents of the incorporated churches, protected the house against 
unjustified exactions and censures—finally, granted privileges, in the case of 
a general interdict, for clerical consecrations and ordinations and for 
burials. 11 The confirmation of the libcrlv of the elections and of the 


legitimate immunities and customs of the church completed the terms of 
enactment of the privilege, which was rounded off by anathemas and final 
privileges. 

The bull was addressed to Dominic, prior of St Romain of Toulouse, and 
to his brethren, present and to come. Thus it gave confirmation only for the 
house of Toulouse, the only part of St Dominic’s projects which had so fir 
been carried out. Only that which is in existence can be confirmed. This 
house, however, like every other foundation, had the right to expand. The 
confirmation would be extended, with the order, to any new houses or 
priories. It is in this sense onlv that the bull confirmed the order, that is to 
say, the society of Dominic. On } oth March, i j i 8, for instance, the brethren 
of Prouille would in their turn receive the same privilege . 11 At the sa^e 
time, the brethren In Paris, in the process of founding their convent, would 
•gain be called brethren of Saint Romain* J and the confirmation of U"® 
D®c«nber, «J >6 would cover them with Its authority. , 

Thus the or Jo which the first phrase of the terms of enactment cotArtt#* 
not refer to the Dominican society but to the observance of the c ** 
attached to the church of St Romain. Here the society was only g*"*" 
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trough the rule of St Augustine. Complementary constitutions 
tioned. 

formula defined the or Jo more precisely by an epithet: ordo 
brethren had in fact entered the category of canons and, 
h it that of approved religious. This title would be given to them 
•different documents for more than thirty years. Later history would 
however, the distance which separated them firom the canons in the 
*rdinary acceptation of the word. In the privilege Rtligiosam ritam, the word 
°nonievs preserved great elasticity. The chancellery of Innocent m, for 
instance had applied it equally to Premonstratcnsians and other Canons 
Regular to the clerical portion of the Humiliati of Lombardy, 2 5 to the 
religious of the hospital of Caen.- 6 Such a formula thus expressed the genus 
rather than the proper species of the foundation of Toulouse. It was this 
canonical genus that was solemnly confirmed at the request of St Dominic 
with its clerical character, conventual organization, novitiate, regular life, 
0 flj ce __j n short, the institutio or Augustinian canonical statutes. If we reflect 
on Dominic’s extreme reserve in hi* requests for confirmation 27 and on the 
liberty he enjoyed for the composition of his collection of formulae in the 
bull ReJigiosam ritam, we shall attach considerable importance to this first 
jeries of confirmations. 

In the paragraph confirming the property, its enumeration was equally 
charged with significance. Seven properties are mentioned. There were four 
churches—St Romain of Toulouse, Prouillc, Ste Marie de Lescure, Ste 
Trinite of Loubens; the hospice A maud-Bernard; the town 28 of Casseneuil; 
the tithes granted by Fulk. Now these churches also housed or were to 
house communities of brethren. The Amaud-Bemard hospice, indeed, 
housed a collateral work entrusted to St Dominic. 


precise form ti 

not me"' 
the official 
caoooicus . The 


It now remained for the Preaching to be confirmed and for the brethren 
to be given the name which corresponded to the founder s ambitions. There 
the difficulty really began. Under what form was the Preaching to be con¬ 
firmed without giving flagrant proof of the no\ cltv of the order and incurring 
d>e risk of contravening the Thirteenth Canon of the Lateran? Consultation 
wd search were necessary. Dominic multiplied his visits to Ugolino, who 
J ppeared in his r61e of counsellor and patron of religious foundations, 
* month had to elapse before a solution could be reached. 2 * In the 
meantime many events had occurred w hich gave a new turn to the handling 

°f the problem. 

Christmas festivities during which all audiences were inter- 
7P l » the Pope left St Peter of the Vatican and took up his residence at 
o Silica 20 where his youth as a cleric had been spent. He was 

elmed by a multitude of cares. The roval minority in England, where 
JEJ ^ •uccccded in rallving the barons to the boy king whom he had 
• J * the reassembling ol the crusade for the Holy Land, the date for 
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which was approaching; 12 disorders in Bohemia, instigated under c 
the crusade. 11 The affair of faith and peac e of the Midi of France was ^ if 
least disturbing of these cares. Now that he had quarrelled irrevocabl°l!ru 
the Count dc Montfort, Arnault dc Narbonne was no longer sending i k 
triumphant reports which he formerly composed after the Victoria 0 f 

He now 
actually 
vstead of 

this, a most alarming letter had arrived from bulk of Toulouse. 

The situation was not improving. Blots and antagonisms were increasing 
in number. The exceedingly faUc situation in which the bishop found 
himself was paralysing his ministry. After eleven years of futile attempts in 
all directions, in which his efforts as preacher and pastor had alternated 
with those as judge and leader in collaboration with the temporal authorities, 
in the face of the doubtful fortune of the crusade and the uncertainties of 
peace, the old wrestler was discouraged. What could he do for his unruly 
city that would not be taken in had part ? He wrote to the Pope to offer his 
resignation. 11 If the Pope would not accept it, at least he asked to be dis¬ 
charged from the major part of his responsibility by the dismemberment 
of his all too vast diocese. 

Honorius Ill fortunately had at lund an exceptionally well-informed 
adviser who could ring the bell to a different tune from that of the prelates 
of the Midi. Already there was a beginning between the Pope and Dominic 
of that confident relationship, with authority commanding obedience on the 
one side, and generous initiative on the other, which would open the wav 
to a daily increasing collaboration, the founder placing at the service of the 
Church, under the direct impulse of the Sovereign Pontiff, a spiritual army 
increasingly more numerous and Ivettcr adapted to its task. The Pope 
would protect this work with hiv authority, enriching it with privileges and, 
more important still, making full use of it in the most varied fields of the 
ministry of souls. More than sixty bulb, letters and privileges of the Popes 
to Dominic's order during the five remaining years of the life of the founder 
would soon provide impressive evidence ol this collaboration and were, 
moreover, its instrument. 

Instructed and perhaps guided bv the suggestions ol the preacher and of 
his ordinary advisers, Honorius had draw n up for the Albigcois four decisive 
hulls, on the 19th, 21st and Jtith January. The first appointed a legate for 
the whole of Provence, 'tom by continual wars, wallowing in the errors 0 
perverse heresies'—Bertrand, Cardinal-priest ol SS John and Paul. 16 

The second was addressed to the university of the masters and students 0 
Paris. 12 The Pope recalled the religious crisis of the region of Toulouse an 
the route which had just been thrown open by the servitors ol the W • 
crusaders or preachers. Hr endravourrd to persuade some ol the university 


Beziers, v_arca»oiuiv- — vn> 

denounced the enterprises of Simon, 
present to give the Pope information 


VJKMia ill V.UCUIS UCO 

>n. There was no lonpc 


e w as no longer a legate 
levs one-sided manner, fi 
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and devote themselves to the teaching and preaching of the 
rnefl . 10 C< fejth and morals there. ‘For long enough’, he said, 'you have been 
Christian ^e ^ D f w heat. If you transfer yourselves there, you will in 
Sitti ? 'bear more fruit. ,j8 Dominic thought precisely the same. If the 
rwrsuade some men of goodwill to offer themselves, the route 

Kill L/Ci j ubu ^ 

D had ust traced out for the Lord in Toulouse, the form of life which 
h*had jet u p t m ight suggest itself quite naturally to them. It was precisely 
thj, form of life which was referred to in the third bull 
Honorius, bishop, servant of the servants of God, to our dear sons, the prior 
jnd brethren of St Romain, Prea« hers in the country of Toulouse, health and 


the apostolic blessing. 

‘Preachers.’ The Pope was giving them the name so much desired. As 
to how he had arrived at this solution, possible explanation would soon be 
provided by an anecdote in the order, the details of which are uncertain. 40 
A dialogue was supposed to have taken place between the Pope and his 
notary. After having tried another tide, brethren who preach in the country 
of Toulouse’, whose import was merely transitory, the Pope was said to 
have finally resolved to assign to Dominic’s brethren a term with lasting 
significance, that of Friars . . . Preachers. A letter emanating from the 
Sovereign Pontiff thus confirmed the title and the function, previously only 
assigned by Fulk. Because they were the brethren of Dominic, present and 
to come, the bishop had retenth considered them en bloc as preachers, 
leaving to their community itself the responsibility of determining who 
should exercise this function. The Pope did the same in the bull. No more 
than this was needed to give Dominic the essential thing he wanted. In fact 
when, in a not far distant luture the brethren of St Romain were to set off 
to propagate the order and to preach throughout the diocese, they would 
bear this glorious title of preachers bv the will of the Pope and could 
exercise its function, in their own churches as elsewhere, without it being 
necessary for them to obtain anything else than the investiture of their order. 
No appeal to the bishop would Ik* necessary . No trace ol the intervention ol 
Anyone among them in this sense was to remain in the documents. When 
htcr in the legislation ol the Preachers the position ol the brethren in 
f'cgArd to the bishops would he defined, it was to be written: ‘Let no one 
preach in the diocese ol a bishop who forbids him to do so. . . .’ 4 ‘ Thus the 
whop would retain only the right of veto which the Pope could in point ot 
ct suspend. The brethren, moreover, would impose upon themselves the 
Wy of dclcrcncc and ol subordination. 'When our brethren enter some 
*°<*se to preach, they shall first visit the bishop if they can do so, and shall 
e 'rupiration from his counsels to produce among the people the spiritual 
ft which they seek.’ 44 Delerence ami rtto are something different from 
77 “’°- * or the first time in the Church, the canonical mission, without 
,c there is no authentic preacher of live Gospel, would no longer be 
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conferred by the bishop, but by incorporation in a society, explicit 
firmed in this function by the Pope. The ministry of the Preachers wo^d 0 " 
longer totally depend on the arbitrariness and good will of the local cle/ 0 
The obstacle on which all preaching movements since the twelfth c ^ 
had come to grief had been removed. ' 

Between 1217 and 1221, Honorius would be occupied with insertin ■ 
the Bulls of Recommendation which he was to multiply in favour of the 
Preachers, increasingly explicit formulae as to their delegation to preach the 
word of God, by virtue even of their profession as regulars .43 T) le most 
precise of these formulae, however, were found implicitly contained in the 
address of the bull Gratiarum omnium largitori of 2 1 st January, 1217. 

Thus the text of this bull seemed no longer to have anything new to say 
It contained enthusiastic expressions of satisfaction, a warm exhortation to 
pursue the task without discouragement—‘for the issue alone, and not the 
struggle, confers the crown’. ‘You are Preachers’, it seemed to declare, 
‘well, be Preachers!’ The mandate, the principal part of the bull, did not 
express anything different. Composed of Pauline phrases—‘each day, con¬ 
firmed more deeply in the Lord, you should apply yourselves to announcing 
the word of God, insisting in season and out of season and gloriously 
fulfilling your function as ministers of the Gospel’ 44 —it did not confer on 
the brethren of Saint Romain the mission they already possessed; it affirmed 
it as their essential and particular business. This was truly the confirmation 
of Dominican preaching by the Pope, while the expressions used in the 
prologue and the terms of enactment—‘inwardly burning with the flame of 
charity and spreading outwardly the odour of good renown’, 'careful 
physicians of the souls whom you make fruitful by your salutary eloquence’, 
‘unconquered athletes of Christ . . . who magnanimously brandish the 
sword of the word of God against the enemies of the faith . . .’—surrounded 
this concession with a halo of truly exceptional praise. 

The terms of enactment, however, granted the brethren two privileges of 
value. The burden of their apostolic labour was assigned to them, in 
remission of their sins’ ; 4 s this was to grant them a share in the privileges of 
the crusade. This would seem only just, at a time when the first cleric who 
came along, if he joined the crusade in the Albigcois and spent forty days 
there, could obtain such an indulgence. Finally in its last phrase the bull 
conferred on the Preachers the title o \' spccialesfilios , special sons ol the Holy 
See. Recently indeed, in the time of Alexander III, this title had signified 
exemption from excommunication. 46 If it had lost this meaning, it at least 
conferred the assurance that for the future the brethren would no longer be 
able to incur excommunication except from the Pope or from a legate 
a latere.*7 This was a security for evangelical preachers, so readily an object 
of suspicion to the diocesan clergy in those difficult years. 

The address of the bull, while it set down the name of the brethren, di 
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of the order. This was still being sought for. In the course of 
not g* ve ^ er 0 f pulk was to use with some insistence the expression, 
this year a ^ ^ p rea ching ’. 48 The phrase was an old one ; it had served from 
‘Brethren o t ^e t j ie p re achcrs of the Midi .™ In another charter of 

the beginn in E . a f terwa rds, the expression would be used ‘Brethren of 
1217. an s t Romain’, of the Preaching of Toulouse, of Prouille, of 

jhe Preac ^ <Q r{ j cr Q f t he Preaching’ derived directly from this. 

Urn0g ldbeused in Spain in 1219 s1 Hulk would again use it in 1221.52 The 
,tW °fthe name of Preachers, however, as early as 121 7, in a pontifical bull, 
USC ntated the Curia towards quite a different title. At the beginning of the 
Mlovving year, Honorius III himself inscribed in his first letter of general 
recommendation of the order, the title, definitive at last, of ‘Brethren of 

the Order of Preachers’.S 3 

The fourth bull of Honorius (28th January) was addressed to Fulk of 
Toulouse.s 4 The Pope restored his courage. He accepted neither his resigna¬ 
tion nor the dismemberment of his diocese. Once more, it was not a 
mediocre cleric of scandalous life who Mas proposing to lay down his charge; 
he represented a force which it was necessary to maintain at the service of 
the Church. The Pope, however, did not content himself with verbal refusal 
and encouragement, since he had just taken a number of very wise steps 
with a view to giving fresh vigour to the evangelization of Toulouse. 

Dominic was certainly there whilst he Mas draM'ing up the bull. The same 
day, indeed, the Pope wrote a letter to the capitouls of Toulouse and to 
their fellow-citizens, to recommend to them the Arnaud-Bemard hospice 
and its community of penitent women, M'hich M as in danger of perishing if 
help was not forthcoming quickly .55 


While the Roman chancellery was dispatching these documents, there was 
considerable excitement in Rome over the arrival of neM- visitors. The 
thrust towards the east and the north of Europe had continued with its 
contrasting aspects of pure mission, migration of peoples and conquests that 
were sometimes cruel. Innocent had, however, endeavoured, through the 
sending ol missions of Cistercians and Prcmonstratensians, to make the 
religious aspect predominate. In Livonia and Esthonia two bishoprics had 
been formed, whose bishops had been present at the Council of the 
Lateran,s 6 So great, however, Mas the agitation in these frontier regions in 
e course of recent years, that M'hole provinces had not been able to make 
U P their minds to participate in the great assembly. Despite Innocent’s 
severe objurgations ,57 almost all the Churches of Scandinavia had defaulted. 

ne single bishop of Dacia’ lor the provinces of I und, Uppsala and 
Nidaros arrivcd.ss I t was little indeed. 

eternal 6 nion th of January, the Scandinavians arrived in the 

c ‘t), in the person it not ol the metropolitan of Denmark and 
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primate of Sweden, Archbishop Andrew Sunesen of Lund ,59 at i eas( .. 
of an archiepiscopal and royal embassy which must have been fairly i m ^ 
sive. 60 A few days later Polish envoys arrived in their turn.6i Then^ 
Hungarians. 62 At the same time news (lowed in about the preparation^ 
the crusade in the cast. On 23rd January, Cardinal Ugolino received fro^ 
the Pope the mandate to organize the crusade in Tuscany and Lombardy frj 
On 25th, Andrew of Lund, a personal friend of Pope Honorius, 6 4 obtained 
his first privileges 6 ^ which were to crown the granting or renewal of the 
titles of legate and of apostolic visitor of the Churches of Denmark and 
Sweden. 66 The archbishop was then preparing, at the same time as Scan- 
dinavian participation in the crusade in the east, a new campaign in Esthonia 
All the discussions in the Curia were now of distant expeditions, missions to 
the north or in the east, the cruel reactions of the pagans against the newly 
baptized, 67 who also had to be protected against the enterprises of the 
Christian adventurers, 68 of convents which were installed or developing in 
the new lands of Christendom, of the dearth of priests and apostolic 
workers . 6 9 The pontificate of Honorius was already marked by this orienta¬ 
tion towards the outer lands, with which for the future it would be deeply 
marked. 


If we admit that Dominic, as is possible, had already known and desired 
to join the Archbishop of Lund in his missionary ministry on the occasion of 
his two great journeys to the north, we can imagine his emotion when he 
heard his new expedition spoken of. It is, however, not even necessary to 
invoke this plausible hypothesis to imagine that the Preacher was deeply 
moved on meeting the living witnesses of a Christianity in full development. 
For him their presence evoked unknown lands and distant peoples, still 
‘sitting in darkness, in the shadow of death’. Less than this was needed to 
fill him with compassion. He saw himself once more in Rome, eleven years 
earlier, at the side of Diego of Osma. The bishop was begging the Pope to 
receive his resignation so that he might be free to go and evangelize the 
pagans, with his companion. Eleven years—it seemed like a long parenthesis 
in the life of Brother Dominic. It was in some sense a dream, almost a 


nightmare. Eleven years of preaching, almost alone and without striking 
result, in the Albigeois, whereas in the north, where he first thought ot 
going, bishoprics were rising up, nations were accepting baptism. 

The latest news from Toulouse came back to his mind. A dull irritation 
surged up in him against these old Christian lands of the Narbonensis where 
the sowing of the seeds of the Gospel no longer produced harvests; against 
the Catharists, unconvertible despite their apostolic garb, obstinate in their 
poor philosophy and their sectarian spirit, ‘enemies of the cross of Christ , 
against the debauched and impious feudal lords; against the usurers an 
worldly townsmen. And to think of the Catholic preaching paralysed by 
the military and political enterprises with which it appeared to be inextnc- 
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say nothing of the moral laxity and temporal ambitions 
ably linked, t0 zea l which in the end were choking it! Whilst 

disguised un | limse if out over there, whilst here he was using up his 
he was wearm ^ otiations with the Curia to organize the apostolate in an 
encr S ieS diocese, soul after soul was being lost on the confines of 
ungrate u ^ en ’ he wou ld have been able to win them to Jesus Christ in a 
Christ en v oc^i ^ more j astin g manner than that of the German crusaders, 
ir.hout'renouncing the work begun, there was perhaps a possibility, as 
W that work was self-sufficient, of going to seek, under other skies, 
::; U | S who would not abuse grace. 

Dominic certainly did not keep secret these thoughts which were 
tormenting him. He had entered into contact with many people—clerics, in 
^rticular, whom he tried to win over to his apostolic ideal and to his 
mission of salvation. He had no success with an archdeacon of Macon, 
Barthelemyde la Cluse, who went to confession to him. 7 o His efforts with a 
young cleric of very noble origin who was then lodging with Cardinal 
Ugolino were differently rewarded. Guillaume de Montferrat was preparing 
to keep Lent in the city of the Popes. 71 He made the acquaintance of the 
founder on his frequent visits to Ugolino, was won to him by his attitude 
and began to love him. A close friendship was established between the two 
men. They talked about their own salvation and the salvation of others. 
Never had Guillaume met so spiritual a man among the many religious with 
whom he had spoken. Above all, he had never seen one consumed to the 
same extent with zeal for the salvation of the human race. Dominic, for his 


part, loved the young cleric and opened his heart to him in complete trust. 
One of the characteristics of his temperament that most drew men to him 
was this gentle confidence which turned him towards the young with their 
pure hearts and spontaneous generosity, He attracted them without imposing 
himself in any way, by sharing with them the very high ideal by which he 
was living himself. He confided in Guillaume about his longing for the pagan 
missions and an immediate ministry. Doubtless w r hen he instituted his order, 
m preparing a generation of true apostles, he was indirectly working for the 
conversion of souls. Yet, if he could no longer preach the Gospel himself, 
his misfortune was great indeed. He wanted to begin again, and for all he 
was worth, to preach—especially to the pagans. Guillaume understood this 
perfectly. He wanted to do this too. He resolved to follow him. He was, 
^o\ve\er, fully aw r are of the insufficiency of his studies. Finally they decided 
? T ^ at ^ u ^ aume s kould go to Paris forthw ith and that two years later, 
o rj Ctl studied theology and Dominic had sufficiently organized his 

and r ' u W0U ^ hoth go oft to convert the pagans who lived in Prussia 
allowed f. 0t ^ er rc S ions the north. About this time, it is said, the founder 
The ' S ^ ear( ^, t0 S rovv ’ as vvas the custom for missionaries. 72 

mystery of Rome w r as influencing St Dominic. Already, in Toulouse, 
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he had begun to enlarge his horizon. After having devoted hi 
preaching against the heretics for nine whole years, he had assigned To th° 
company of Preachers a programme of preaching in its widest ° 
preaching that should be positive rather than defensive, moral as JclT’ 
doctrinal, and directed alike to the laithful and to the infidel In ^ 
however, he again confined the activity of the order to the field in which 
he had laboured without respite since 1206, the Narboncnsis, the diocese of 
Toulouse itself, on which henceforward he concentrated his effort I n 
Rome he came to realize the universality of the Church and of her mission 
The barriers were broken down. His vision overran the narrow viewpoint 
of the Albigeois and of its crises, and, moving to the centre of the Church 
became universal. Doubtless in the course of the two journeys in Dacia and 
on the occasion of his first visit to Rome he had sensed this catholicity. The 
Council of the Lateran had given him an impressive manifestation of it the 
sight of the Churches of East and West gathered in the person of their bishops 
around the Sovereign Pontiff to decide the universal rules and tasks of the 
Catholic world and to share experiences and resources in common. The 10th 
canon of the Council on preaching had expressed one of these universal tasks 
in terms which moved him at once. Dominic, however, was at that time 
deeply engaged in the body of the clergy of the Narboncnsis, fully occupied 
by the cares of the affair of faith and peace in which in founding his Preachers 
he intended to collaborate. Now, at the side of Honorius who had confidence 


in him, in this centre to which the life of all the Churches, especially the 
Churches of the Christian Marches, came to derive new vitality and to bear 
it back again whence they came, he heard the Catholic call. He could not 
continue to be linked to a single diocese, to a province, to one sole problem. 
It was difficult to accept a field of action more limited than the field conferred 
by Jesus on the apostles—‘all nations’. 

Everything in Dominic’s thought was focused around this point—the 
anxieties which drew his attention away from Toulouse, his missionary 
aspirations, his sense of universality. He had seen the Pope striving to attract 
some theologians from Paris to Toulouse to improve the Catholic preaching 
there. Why not reverse the position and move the brethren from Toulouse 
to Paris, and indeed all over Christendom? This intention was already half 
revealed in the advice to Guillaume de Montferrat. In 1216 there had been 
no question of this at all. A great change had thus come about in the heart of 
St Dominic. 


Clearly in a soul as profound as his no conversation, no emotion produced 
by a chance meeting would have sufficed to bring about this change. He was 
a man who methodically pursued a long-term policy and for him to modify 
seriously the route he had traced out for himself and along which he had 
progressively travelled during the course of eleven years, he must have 
become aware by repeated meditations of a clear call from God. In the 
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f his audiences with the Pope and the cardinal, Dominic had full 

intervals ot 1S of charitv and prayer in Rome. Certain documents 

i - rontinue j i > 

* eisurC 0 us visiting the prisoners, who in Rome were incarcerated in 
show him ^ ^ anc j en t city wall, 73 and visiting those voluntary women 
the towers ^ recluses, devout women who had themselves shut up 

P ris0 - c n e p s n ear to some holy place .74 Wholly concerned with higher 
rTthey were disinterested and much sought after religious advisers 
d Dominic loved to consult them, after having conferred on them his 
^estly ministrations. Above all, he had ample time to continue his untiring 
^ravers in the most moving sanctuaries of Christendom. 

P All those who approached him in the course of these years, whether 
ers or his own brethren, were convinced that in his meditation he 
received special messages from God, true light as to the future or on the 
conduct to be followed .75 Such faithfulness in keeping himself in the 
presence of his Creator would seem to invite God’s intimacy. The religious 
men of the time, accustomed to set great store by the intuitions and 
images which they experienced during moments of semi-consciousness, 
half-way between true sleep and recollection, especially during prayer in 
the night hours, would have been astonished if the saint had not been 
favoured with visions of authentic prophecies. They had manifest proof of 
this when, on leaving his interior colloquies, Dominic announced decisions 
that were unexpected for all of them but for him unshakable, the success of 
which soon gave sanction to the inspiration .76 
Thus in the Dominican thirteenth-century sources we meet with a good 
number of accounts of supernatural visions with which Dominic is said to 
have been favoured at the time of the order’s confirmation. Not all these 
accounts are equal in value .77 One only is solidly attested—the vision of 
the approaching end of Simon de Montfort, under the figure of a great fallen 
tree; it was no doubt this that decided Dominic to disperse his brethren. 
There is one other account equally worthy of record and valuable. 

Very little is known about the saint’s spiritual history. His confidences 
were always rare. Up to his last hour a great modesty guarded the secret of 
is relations with God.79 The account of this vision, however, entrusted 
per aps to some discreet companion, would seem to reveal that, in the early 
ont 01217, his life saw the occurrence of a certain serious event in the 
theT^ -k* 1 m y stica l experience, an illumination which gave him 

co Certamt y a new mission and opened to him vast horizons on which 
^emporary events and his later actions provide the commentary. 
whiclTh 31 ^ 1 ' 10 ^ ^ rv * eto relates this event in his inner life, the date of 
m His le C ^ n0t ^ Carn directly, but which he inserts with confidence 
whenD^ 61 " ^ ° n ^ moment at which it could be placed, at the time 
th e f as |^ n ' C Was as king for confirmation of the order from Rome. 80 After 
0n ° medieval writers, the chronicler makes the interior 
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phenomenon objective and describes it under the form of m • 

\ . n lma ginarv 

vision. 0 


Whilst God’s vassal, Dominic, was in Rome and was pouring out his r 
the presence of God in the basilica of St Peter for the preservation and . ^ ' n 
of the order which God’s right hand was propagating by his care, the hand^rr 0 ” 
came upon him. He saw Peter and Paul, those princes full of glory, appeal tu 
first, Peter, gave him the stall'; Paul, the book ; and both added— ‘Go and preach' 
for God hath chosen thee for this ministry’. Then in a flash it seemed to him that 
he saw his sons scattered throughout the world, going off two by two to preach 
to the people the word of God. 


It is essential to grasp the symbolism <T this vision, of which the second 
part is of paramount importance. Peter and Paul symbolize the Roman 
Church. The staff is the official insignia of God’s messenger;8i t | le book 
that of doctrine. Dominic understood that he must make his order coexten¬ 
sive with the world and receive his mission direct from Rome. At the same 
time he understood that he must separate preaching, more completely 
than was possible in Toulouse, from the defence of the faith. Finally he 
understood that the order given by the Council to all the bishops to attach 
preachers to themselves was to open to his brethren all dioceses without 
exception, and that the determination of the popes to enforce the application 
of a canon which they had for so long been preparing would, if necessary, 
force open these doors. Everything had prepared him for the understanding 
of this. Only one final light was lacking. He obtained it from God in prayer. 
And at Rome. 82 


Dominic’s task was not ended. In the projects he confided to young 
Guillaume de Montferrat, he was still giving himself two years to organize 
his order , 8 3 for the work was not completed by the confirmation. What, 
then, was Dominic discussing with the cardinal, who was heir to the 
deceased Pope, collaborator of the present Pope and himself luture Pope, 
and finally special promoter of new religious orders ? Clearly the trans¬ 
formation of his society, under the mandate of the Holy See, into a universal 
order, as the mystic vision in the basilica of St Peter had required of him. 
It was that which he would in point of fact carry out, with an astonishing 
decisiveness, on his return to the Narbonensis, choosing Rome as his focal 
point for the future, and as the pivots of his society of Preachers, Paris and 
Bologna, the two intellectual centres of the Christian universe. Constantino 
concluded the account we have just quoted with these words: ‘that is why he 
returned to Toulouse . . . gathered his brethren together and told them that 
he had taken the resolution to disperse them all, despite their small number, 
to different parts of the world; for he knew that if the good grain were 
scattered it bore fruit, hut that stored up, it rotted’ M We can recognize the 
words of Honorius.Ss 

Before leaving Rome to carry out his plans, Dominic obtained a final bull 
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86 At first glance the text is surprising. It is a short bull, in 
7 th Fc ru r^j uS ' j t CO pies, in a less solemn framework, a paragraph of 
nt ° 3 . which protects the order against the instability of its 


on 

point ot rdC ^“^' ^ at ^yf^jcpj protects the order against the instability < 
0 $ iosam ^ ^’ o one can leave the order without the permission of his 
members. ^ ^ on jy Jq so to enter a more austere order; no one can 
super* 01 "' itive rc jjg ious o n comparing the two formulae, however, a new 
rCtain3 can be perceived. Th° ear * ,cr text sai( l, ‘after having made profession 
feature c ^he new text substituted ‘monastery’ for ‘church’. The 

10 r^document ran ‘without the permission of the prior’. Now it was 
Car ded ‘without your permission as prior, my son, and that of your 
"ccessors’ A new phrase at the same time puts a new power in the hands of 
Dominic. To sanction its authority, the order will be able to promulgate a 
sentence in due form and order against its defaulting sons and the 
religious of other orders who retain them unduly. 

Thus the bull of 7th February provided Dominic with a new copy of an 
important clause of the great privilege—as if the founder, foreseeing the 
separation which would deprive him of the original, which was addressed to 
and was intended to remain at St Romain in Toulouse, wished at least to 
preserve in documentary form a provision which in his eyes was essential. 
The substitution of‘monastery’ for ‘church’, which was to be reproduced in 
the reissue of the great privilege on 30th March, I2i8, 8 ? was equally 
significant. To make profession in a church had a precise meaning in 
canonical institutions. It was to bind oneself by a vow of local stability, again 
insufficiently flexible, to the church building of stone and to its holy patron. 
Dominic had endeavoured to avoid this bond by eliminating the mention of 
the saint in the formula of profession; yet so strong was the general custom 
that the Preachers were to be named for a long time to come, despite the 
resistance of certain of their superiors, by the name of the patron of their 
conventual church. 88 People would speak of the brethren of St Romain, of 
St Nicholas, of St Jacques. The latter name would even become, up to the 
end of the eighteenth century under the form of ‘Jacobin’, the usual name 
of the Preachers of Paris and in France. There was no such inconvenience if 
one made profession in a monastery. The brethren no longer appeared bound 
to Dominic by their donation to the church of some particular saint, but by 
their profession in the community. They were becoming mobile in quite a 
i erent way. Above all, the new text, by recalling the personal powers ol 
! e f° un der in regard to his brethren, added still further to these powers. 
a t ese conditions the bull Justis petentium which the saint obtained from the 
°pe at the moment of leaving Rome, does not seem w holly insignificant. In 
In'T P re P are< ^ t ^ ie decisive transformation of the order. 
theV C of an y legislation on this point, the social constitution of 

obed' rCaC CrS ' Vas a S a ' n reduced to a single element—the direct bond ot 
e nce ot each brother to Dominic. That w hich constituted its flexibility 
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might, however, become its weakness. The bolder Dominic's ] 
January 1217 were, the more difficult were the task and sacrifice he ^ 
to impose on each of his brethren-to-be, the more acute the temptation^ 1 
become discouraged, and the more necessary the strengthening of the lj n j.° 
of dependence on which the order hung. The bull Justis petentium demanded 
by the saint at the moment of departure is perhaps more eloquent than 
of the documents as to the revolution which had taken place in his soul 
Arriving in Rome with the intention of permanently settling his community 
of Preachers in the Albigeois, Dominic set out again with projects on a 
world-wide scale and the instruments necessary to carry them out. 


He had no longer any reason to linger in Rome and he now returned to 
Provence. From the beginning of March he was again in Toulouse 8 ’ and 
gathered his brethren in chapter. The brethren from Prouille whom he 
collected on the way were also there.’ 0 In the presence of the assembly, he 
communicated the letters from Rome—the confirmation, the letter of 21st 
January, so well adapted to give them courage, the title of 7th February 
which strengthened the cohesion of the brethren. We can imagine the jov 
and relief of the community. Did the founder then reveal his projects for 
the future ? Perhaps not yet. There was no particular hurry about sending 
brethren to Paris; it would be necessary to wait for the summer and the 
approach of the beginning of the academic year on the feast of St Denis. 

One detail, however, preoccupied the chapter. The property of the 
Prouille community in Limoux had once more been called in question by 
the monks of Saint Hilaire. A formula of settlement elaborated by Maitrc 
Thedise, Bishop of Agde, was adopted. A few days later, on Friday, 31st 
March,’ 1 this settlement was signed by Dominic and William Claret for the 
one part, and by Alboin, Abbot of St Hilaire, and Prior Anselm of the other 
part; the Abbot of St Michel de la Clusc et de St Salitor, visitor of the abbey 
of Saint Hilaire, which depended on his own house, subscribed the 
document.’ 2 

After his return to Provence, Dominic could sec that the political 
situation, despite its fluctuations, was continually deteriorating.’ 3 It was no 
longer a question now of Catharists or Catholics. The Midi was defending 
its political independence against the north and protecting itself against new 
compromises with the heretics. As to Simon, he defended his conquered 
possessions, strong in his title as crusader. The line of the Rhone indeed was 
intersected by the towns handed to Raymond VII— Marseilles, Arles, Saint 
Sernin (which would later be Pont Saint Esprit), Beaucaire and Tarascon, 
Avignon. The bridges were in the hands of de Montfort’s adversaries. 
Bertrand, the legate, was blocked in Orange, to the east of the Rhone. When 
Simon, who had been fighting all the winter to the south-west of Toulouse, 
came to join him, the legate had to go back as far as Viviers to find a passage. 
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ed the crossing of the Rhone. For him the whole summer 
DcMontfort forc ^ tab | is | i i n g thc situation in eastern Provence. His absence, 
was to p^s ,n re-^ G f in the west. Now it was in Toulouse that 

however, was w j li ] st the de Montfort ladies took refuge in the 

the storm ^ were being hatched in the city. Raymond VI had 

castle of ^f! s followers in Aragon. The nobles of that country were burning 
regrouped Q f their king, Pedro If, while the Aragonese and Catalan 

“'"larieswere ready to provide new contingents. 

”’n nth September, 1217, taking advantage of a ■miraculous' mist,** 
ond VI came out from his advance post and, crossing the Garonne at 
tTord of the Bazacle mill, plunged into an attack upon his capital. From 
l | at moment everything was lost. The immediate thrusts of Guy or d’Amaury 
ck Montfort, the lightning return of Simon, the most pressing, the fiercest 
attacks, could not make the city yield, despite the fact that it was demolished. 
Soon the moats were dug out, the defences were taken over; the mangonels 
and the perriers flung their blocks of stone. The tragedy of Toulouse was 
played out to the bitter end; the citizens stood firm in a struggle in which— 
Simon and the legate did not disguise the fact—the final destruction of 
the city was intended. One day a missile, flung by a perrier thrower ‘hit the 
mark’. Struck on his iron helmet, Simon collapsed ‘bloodstained and 
black ’. 95 A few weeks later Amaury, the heir, raised the siege. Never again 
would Toulouse belong to the de Montfort family. 

Long before this Dominic and his religious had left the town. Warned by 
his brethren and friends in Toulouse, Dominic was able to follow the 
premonitory symptoms of the insurrection in men’s minds. He remembered 
1211 when the convents, following the clergy carrying the Blessed 
Sacrament, abandoned the city which remained closed to them afterwards 
for nearly four years. The same painful situation might easily recur. In 
any event a long lasting revolt would confine all the brethren to Toulouse 
and separate them from their diocesan field of action. Why then wait 
until the last moment? The time had come to carry out the plans conceived 
in Rome and to extend the order. The decisive scene took place at the 
end of the spring, perhaps at Pentecost (14th May).96 All the brethren 
S J| mi ^ one( ^ t0 St Romain, were met in chapter. Dominic declared to them 
at e had taken the resolution to send them throughout the world, despite 
! e ”" Sma ^ num her; they would no longer all live together, for the future, 
6 C °* s * er which was scarcely finished. Each one was astonished at the 
^expected decision, which seemed to them to have been taken so rapidlv. 
additio^l ° We . VCr ’ a PP c ‘d°d to his authority, to which his sanctitv gave 
diey al 0a f reSt *S e - The majority acquiesced easily enough. Full of hope, 
howpvA 3 ^ SaW * n * ma g‘ na ti°n the happy issue of this decision.97 All, 

D oJ’.- e not m agreement. 

friends and protectors were even more disconcerted. He had 
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been able to join de Montfort in May. 98 Fulk of Toulouse, Arna 
Narbonne and other prelates approached in turn, were in agreement wA t 
Count that they would resist with all their power a project which ^ 
to them fatal to the order itself as well as to its ministry i n TouIousTm 
Dominic asked the brethren that they should put fear aside, telling them 
that all would succeed. To the prelates, to the Count, as to the brethren C 
repeated these words which throw some light on his character: ‘Leave 
alone; I know what 1 am doing. ’ 100 

On 1 £th August, 101 1217, the feast of the Assumption, the Preachers met 
again for the last time. It was perhaps at St Romain of Toulouse,">2 where all 
those who were going away were gathered, or at Prouille, in accordance 
with a fairly weighty tradition. 101 We cannot he quite certain. The time to 
scatter the seed had come. Before the community dispersed, Dominic made 
them elect a superior. The choice fell on Matthew of France, 10 4 w ho would 
henceforth bear in Paris, up to 1220, the title of Abbot of St Romain.ws 
We may wonder what was the reason lor this title, which would not be 
continued in the order, and for this election. 


Jordan of Saxony, who knew Matthew under the title of abbot, thought 
that it already signified the authority of the superior-general who would 
soon be called master of the order. 1 ob This is not quite correct. The 
superior-general was Dominic, to whom all the brethren were linked by 
their obedience. He would remain superior-general and would be the first 
to bear the title of master of the order. ‘Abbot’ had not this significance. 
In the traditions of the canons of France, it designated the superior of a 
particular chapter and signified the same thing as prior in the regions of the 
south. 107 In 1217, Matthew was merely elected Prior of St Romain, in 
conformity with the provisions of the privilege of confirmation. 108 The step 
was natural and did not signify that Dominic had abandoned the supreme 
authority or was preparing to do so. 109 On the contrary he affirmed this 
authority by setting up between his person and the general body of the 
brethren, a local superior. 110 

Until further orders, however, the one juridical community of the 
brethren would remain the convent of St Romain. The dispersion would not 
dissolve it. Legally, Matthew would thus remain abbot of all the Preachers. 1 " 
If Dominic were to disappear, the brethren, scattered throughout the 
Church, would nevertheless remain united under the authority of Matthew. 
Without being in any sense Dominic’s vicar, since he had not been invested 
with the powers for this, he was as it were a provisional heir, a leader in 
the case of his death. We do not know what to admire most in the founder, 
the boldness of his decisions or their juridical strength. These two 
characteristics, however, are really linked. 

Dominic looked upon his brethren, met together for the last time. He 
was moved. He loved his community. It was true he was not losing them 
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vould soon see them again one after another in the course of 
forever. He ^ e U rever t h e y were dispersed. Hut they would no longer be 
visits to ' now> the fi rst | 0 y a l and brotherly band. They would 

quite wha / new p aces s uc h an d such among them would have become 
hesurroune t j 10 ma inspring of a whole region. Another 

nrior. founder, p ... .• u:.. I:f„ Tl-- 


pri0 u i .p lost the initial generosity of his religious life. There would 

perhaps 'be dramatic gaps in the Hock- 
F ^ Dominic’s first brethren were not all outstanding men. In general 
°were simple and for the most part without much learning. 112 There 
1 C ' 'some who were afraid of sacrifices; others who lost their footing in 
material difficulties. The special genius of a founder, however, is to bring the 
best out of all those who come under his influence. Dominic made apostles 
of mediocre men of good will. This was because he placed his trust in the 
man each of them might become and above all in the grace with which God 
would inspire them and in the Providence which was guiding them. He 
trained them by example. He raised them to the supernatural plane by 
prayer. Then he launched them into full activity, ready to correct them 
severely, but not without charity, in their false steps or their discourage¬ 
ment. One has the right to be weak, but not faint-hearted when it is a 
matter of saving souls. ‘Full of confidence in God, he sent out even the 
least skilful to preach’, relates John of Navarre. ‘ “Go with assurance”, he 
said, “because the Lord will give you the gift of the divine word. He will 
be with you and nothing will be wanting to you.” They went away and 
everything happened as he had told them.’ 1 *3 
Later, Peter Seila would often relate to the young religious whom he 
received into the order, how Dominic sent him to found a convent. ‘He 


put forward the difficulty of his ignorance, his lack of books, for he only 
possessed a single notebook of the homilies of the blessed Gregory. “Go, 
son , the Father answered him, “go with confidence; twice a day I will 
take you with me before God. Do not doubt; you will gain many souls to 
God and will bear much fruit. ” ’ 11 4 

The most important group was destined for Paris, the university city, 
capital of theological thought. They were seven, split into two sections. 11 * 
he first comprised, with Matthew of France, Friar Bertrand, Friar John of 
. aVarre and Friar Lawrence the Englishman, 11 6 Matthew of France "7 was 
whi^ ent * re Fan <L A native ol that part of the lie de France from 
hehd 6 FrinCi P a * crusac ^ ers and the monks of Vaux-de-Cernai had come, 
then TeC ^ nt ^ come to the Midi with de Montfort, who made him prior of 
Domi • C aFtCr op Castres. He was a tested churchman, who would replace 
bilitv of ( am ? n ^ § rou P brethren. He was charged with the responsi- 
pteachi 013 known the order’ in France, with founding convents and 
w ere s tiU ^ ^ retFren< J°hn °1 Navarre and Lawrence the Englishman 
young and ill-instructed. They were sent to Paris especially for 
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their studies. 118 Lawrence 11 ® was a contemplative. In the course 0 f 
journey he received light, which the future would confirm, on the i ° 11 6 
tion of the brethren in Paris. John of Navarre, 12 ® a native of Saint Jean Pied 
Port, the senior of the brethren who gave evidence at the canonizatf 6 
process, was the enfant terrible of the band. Impulsive, capable of gesturesof 
generosity but equally of revolt and discouragement, all things considered 
very obstinate, he was to cause the founder many a disappointment He 
loved Dominic, however, and admired him. Deeply sincere and a realist he 
did not hide either his own faults or the sanctity of his leader. And eventual 
he learnt to serve as a true Preacher. Bertrand of Garrigo 12 ! was just the 
opposite. He pursued his life of apostolic austerity with singlemindedness 
A great servant of God and the order, he was to be the first provincial of 
Provence. 

A second group also left for Paris. It was led by Friar Mamcs, 122 the 
contemplative, the half-brother of Dominic, whom he had joined, coming 
from Spain to do so. He was accompanied by Friar Miguel de Cabra, 12 3 a 
noble Castilian who, going later to Catalonia, became confessor to King 
Jaime I, and would share in the expeditions to Majorca and Valencia, where 
he was to found a convent of Preachers. Learned and a good theologian, 
he would be, it was said, the first professor of his brethren in Paris. Friar 
Odier, 12 * a lay-brother, accompanied the two Spaniards, whose vitality 
proved to be greatly superior to that of the first group. Leaving at the same 
time as the other group of friars, they arrived in Paris on 12th September. 
The other four only reached the city three weeks later. 

Dominic did not forget his own country. He sent four of the brethren 
to Spain. Friar Pedro de Madrid 12 $ and Friar Gomez 126 met with good 
success. They preached with fervour and made the order illustrious. In the 
following year Dominic’s visit to the parts where they had already been 
working made the foundation of convents of Preachers possible. 127 The 
other part of the team, Friar Dominic the Spaniard 128 and Friar Miguel 
d Ucero , I2 9 was less brilliant. Theirs was not the temperament of founders. 
They were not, however, lacking in generosity. Jordan of Saxony and 
Etienne de Bourbon had edifying things to relate of the first of these two 
brethren. ‘He was a man of exceptional humility, of little knowledge but 
magnificent virtue .’*30 His naivety suggested to certain unkind persons 
the idea of drawing him into a trap, with the complicity of a courtesan. 
His magnificent’ virtue alone drew him out of this difficult situation, to 
the benefit of his ministry, moreover, for he converted her. Meeting one 
day at St Antoine de Paris, doubtless on the occasion of a general chapter, 
the young Petronilla de Montfort whom the founder had baptized in i2H 
near Fanjeaux, he obliged her, not without severity, to adopt a more modest 
head-dress, n 1 He was perhaps tactless. It is a fact that neither he nor his 
companion would succeed. The pair became discouraged and soon left 
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hclter themselves once more under the shadow of their chief. '-U 
s P ain ’ ^sible that both had been colleagues of Dominic in the chapter of 
11 ‘ S canonical life had given them an insufficient preparation to 

Osnu- U1C “ 

, conl e Preachers. 

St Romain was not abandoned. It was, however, assigned to brethren who 
natives of Toulouse. The nationalistic character of the insurrection 
"ade this step desirable. The privileges they had received enabled the 
brethren to remain and continue their religious life even in the case of 
nterdict Peter Scila, who may be said to have received the order rather 
than the order receiving him, for it was lodged in his house, 1 34 wa s not to 
leave to make a foundation in Toulouse until two years later. He would 
come back to Toulouse as prior and inquisitor. Friar Thomas , 1 35 who had 
received a special gift of preaching from God, remained with him, and Friar 
Guillaume also, if he were not dead or had not left the order. Protected by 
his friends in Toulouse and by the authorities of the town, who were 
careful no longer to give any religious pretext to the action of their 
adversaries, St Romain passed safely through the dramatic events in the 
Midi until the day in 1230 when the Preachers, abandoning their cradle 
which had now become too small, would let it pass out of the order, without 
in any way allowing themselves to be moved by so many cherished 

memories . 1 36 

Prouille kept its first religious, of whom Friar Noel was superior and 
Friar William Claret administrator. The house was already too firmly rooted 
for the war, when it began again, really to put it in danger. The neighbour¬ 
hood, moreover, remained calm for some time longer. 

Such a separation was not effected without suffering or anxiety. The 
replies Dominic made to the brethren’s hesitation , 137 and even certain 
direct information, enable us to estimate the gravity of this trouble. Several 
of the brethren were anxious about the order’s future. They doubted them¬ 
selves, if not Dominic. Only the founder’s supernatural firmness gave them 
strength. I know what I am doing.’ What made the master’s strength was 
that his decisions were never in any sense taken at the level of daily events. 
The) came from a deeper source, were long in forming and were linked 
^ith a whole network of facts and intentions which controlled each other, 
us they were irrevocable. John of Navarre, however, resisted almost to 
c point of rebellion. It was against his will that he was being sent. He was 
^ot willing to set off in such conditions. He afterwards related to Etienne de 
a gnac, from whom our account of the incident is derived,the painful 
Cne ^ en made in the presence of his founder. 

^hen our father St Dominic sent him, as has been said, with the Brother 
Vrencc °f whom we have spoken, John demanded something for his expenses, 

‘‘ Provision for the journey. The saint did not want to give him this. He exhorted 
t0 S° on his journey like the disciples of Jesus Christ, without carrying go 
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or silver. It is for you, his chosen servants, to fear the Lord ; those who fear H 
go wanting (P*. XXXIII, 10). John, however, would not give in; on the ^ ^ 
he directly refused his obedience to what the saint had said. When the'hor*^’ 
losing father saw the unhappy man's disobedience, he threw himself at hUf^ 
wept and lamented over this unfortunate friar w ho would not weep over h' Tf 
and finally gave order* that they should gise him twelve pence merely as provis’ ' 
for the journey as far as Paris. 0n 


Salagnac saw in the rcsolt of John of Navarre real disobedience. It would 
be so in the light of later legislation but not in that of the time. The brother’s 
position is much more subtle. John took advantage of a real juridical 
difficulty to embarrass his leader and marked his opposition in a way that was 
certainlv very cruel for the founder. 

The itinerant mendicity of the Preachy was in no sense optional at this 
date, and formed as essential a part ot the programme of the brethren as it 
did of Dominic himself. The document which imposed this, however, was 
the charter of the Preaching of Toulouse, the text of 1 2 1 It was an epis¬ 
copal charter and was valid only for the diocese. Dominic, as has been seen, 
had not had this provision confirmed by Home. He reserved the legislation 
on poverty for a later stage. 

Now in the Paris towards which the first seven Preachers were making 
their way and indeed in the whole of Prance, obligatory prescriptions had 
been in existence for the Canons Regular since 1 2 1 j. They imposed on the 
superior of a chapter or religious house, under a formal precept, each time 
they sent one of their religious on a joumev. ‘to be careful to see that they 
provided him in sufficient quantity with the horses and provision for the 
expenses of the journey which w ere indispensable for the canon, as for his 
acolytes; for it would be a disgrace for the Lord and for the category of this 
religious that he should lx* constrained to beg ’. 139 

The fluidity of the legislation might present advantages in the transition 
period. It was not without its disadvantages. In the face of the decisions of a 
provincial council sanctioned by a legate of the Pope, Dominic could not 
appeal to the authority of the diocesan charter of Toulouse. He could not 
even appeal to the authority which came to him from the profession of 
obedience. All that remained to him was Im moral authority. He humbled 
himself, he entreated, he wept. His emotion was all the more intense, since 
John » action raised the question of the future loyalty of the Preachers of 
Paris, rherc was a danger that, enlarging on the example given by John o 
Navarre, they might make the statutes of the synod of Paris the basis of 
their legislation as canons and Preachers and leave aside the Gospel pattern 
of their master inscribed in bulk’s charter. 

Dominic, however, had to give way. He lud to give John the twehc 
pence. He felt them burn his lingers like the thirty pence of Judas. He ***’ 
however, reassured bv the attitude of the other six brethren assigned to 
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• 1 valtY was sufficient indication of the soundness of the evangelical 
Paris preachers. In the years that followed, however, Matthew of 

tradition 0^ ^ ^ legislation of the Parisian synod for justification 

Fiance ^ p rom this tradition in certain particular cases. 1 *® The idea of 
f or depa^n® i t ^ sa j ( | f j s at the root of Dominic’s legislative ideas, 
^until the important general chapter of 12 2 8 would it he laid down 
^° l l^what could or ought to bo dispensed and what, in the programme of 
tochers, could not he abrogated. «*• 

The last of the itinerant brethren has disappeared from sight along the 
highroad and Dominic returns to the moment. Small as it is, how large and 
° tv the cloister of St Romain now seems. The warm fraternal atmosphere 
has gone. So has the motionless presence of the brethren, impressive 
in its silence, as they worked in their «.e!U; and the return from the ministry 
each evening of the preachers who a>k-d hU blessing; and the liturgical 
prayer, in which Dominic, going from • -.e choir to the other, encouraged 
the brethren in their chanting. The founder sometimes wondered if he 
had not perhaps undermined or destrn.cd his work by this dispersion. 

Dominic drove away these images of discouragement. He took advantage 
ofhis last hours in the city to give himself to a more intense apostolate and 
to finish putting the affairs of St Romain in order. On 1 ith September, he 
was to meet Fulk at Castelnaudan to settle a difficulty in the collection of 
the sixth part of the tithes . 1 * 2 Two davs later, he learnt of the insurrection 
ofTouIouse. After that time he was cut oft from his sons who were unable 


to leave the city. 

He remained in the neighbourhood, however, for two months more. On 
13th December, he obtained a guarantee from Simon de Montfort for the 
property of Prouille, and the revenues of St Romain in Carcasses and the 
Agenais.Mj |j was a farewell. The interview was dramatic for them both. 
Dominic was plunging bis person and his order into the unknown. Simon 
was at the end ofhis strength. He was no longer the bold, indefatigable and 
e'er detorious warrior of the early days, nor the ambitious and triumphant 
M remained merely the loval soldier, a noble, in short, who 

** y lieved he was putting his sword at the disposal of Christian truth 
J mora . It seemed to him that God was abandoning him. His troops, like 
^resources, were dissipated. HU most desperate attacks failed one after 
Ae 0 drill n ' nC ' Car * hattles, each dav of which was spent in 

ftproa iJd^ 5 k°^' V Wa * cx ^ UU!ttc d. The cruel ironies of the legate, who 
wcceed' • ^ ^° r *S norJnl J nd cowardly, crushed his pride without 
to give m *P Urrin S ^»ni on fresh efforts. It is said that he asked God 
Couni u ! m , pCJtC death.*** Dominic suffered in his friendship for the 
l n ^ , n *" t ^ ul would not see him again. 

Rome C ^ ctc,u ^ cr 1 ? 1 7, lor the fourth time, he went down to 
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FROM ROME TO MADRID 


I IKE a good husbandman, Dominic had sown the seed of the Preachers 
Now it was essential that the harvest should come to fruition and 
.-/increase. In the meantime the founder did not remain inactive He 
journeyed to the centre of the Church to obtain the support of the Pope 
He was already gathering together other fruitful seed and was preparing 
other fields with a view to sowing his grain there. 

Nothing is known of his journey. Having set out from the neighbourhood 
of Toulouse after 13th December, 1 he reached Rome a little before nth 
February. 2 Two months—double the time necessary for the journey. It is 
possible that he made a detour and lingered en route. A chronicler somewhat 
late in date, and of no great reputation, mentions his passing through Milan, 
another, a visit to Bologna .3 The second piece of information would 
corroborate the first. It is, indeed, very plausible. Bologna was the second 
intellectual centre of Christendom ;4 the universal centre of canon law f , as 
it was of Roman law. On account of the thousand and more students the 
town had gathered together ,5 the influence of its masters in the religious 
and political life of the Catholic nations, the echo of its doctrines in the life 
of the Church, finally through its geographical position between the Empire 
and the Pontifical States, turned towards Germany and Central Europe as 
much as towards France and the remainder of the West, Bologna could not 
but attract Dominic. He had sent the most important group of his sons to 
the university of Paris —the theological centre—to study and to make the 
order known. Just when anxiety about recruitment was coming to the 
forefront of the matters that preoccupied him, he came to Bologna, rather 
than any other place, to seek for new brethren. There, more than anywhere 
else, young clerics were in danger of losing their generosity and wrapping 
themselves round with selfish and sterile self-interest. The study of Law 
threw open to them the most lucrative careers in the Church and even in 
the world. To win them over to theology and the apostolate was to gi ye 
them back to their vocation and to the urgent tasks of the hour. 

Adjoining the small church of Santa Maria di Mascarella, on the northern 
edge of the city, a hospice had been opened for Spanish pilgrims. 6 It " as 
run by men from Navarre, canons of Roncesvalles. If Dominic’s companions 
were shortly afterwards seen to take up residence with them, this "as 
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. paster had begun by residing there thus paving the way for 
Realise « ^ tion am ong his compatriots. It would even seem that he 
their frien recru it there, who was quickly formed and linked to the 

,von over A certa in Richard the elder figures from the outset as 

°^ er ^of the Preachers of Bologna ;7 he does not seem to have come from 
superior ^ p ominic must thus have recruited him from Bologna itself, 
^ with a companion. Then, leaving this small nucleus as a touchstone 
d promising to send reinforcements soon, the founder set off again and 
reached Rome. 

Immediately on arrival he saw the Pope. Fourteen months earlier, when 
|, e W as still envisaging establishing himself firmly in the neighbourhood of 
Toulouse, the support he then asked from the head of the Church consisted 
of a series of confirmations—of his order, of his preaching, of his privileges. 
Now that his sons were setting forth to preach on the great highroads and 
were presenting themselves as unknown men—particularly under suspicion 
at this time, for they had the external appearance of apostolic preachers—a 
letter of recommendation from the Sovereign Pontiff w ould be an invaluable 
help to them in overcoming or surmounting initial mistrust. Honorius was 
perfectly ready to draw up such a letter. It was issued by the chancellery on 
nth February. 8 

This was the first of a series of bulls, the initial drop of moisture of a 
veritable shower of recommendations which w ould in future emanate from 


the Curia and during three years penetrate to every comer of Europe where 
the Friars Preachers made their appearance .9 After seven centuries, after 
the destruction or the falling into oblivion of a large number of texts 
belonging to the archives, even today more than thirty copies of such 
recommendations issued by the Pope between 1218 and 1 2 21 can be found 
in different places. 

One fact emphasizes the principal share of Dominic in this shower of 
recommendations—he was scarcely dead, in the middle of 1221, when it 
ceased entirely until the end of the pontificate of Honorius. Clearly the 
initiative came from the founder, not from the Pope. Having elicited this 
series of recommendations himself, Dominic show'ed considerable skill in 


maintaining and directing it. It was not continuous but, during the course 
0 ^ ese three years, followed the rhythm of the preacher’s action. It was 
to and at each period of intense creative activity, on the morrow of the new 
ispersions W'hich were the seeding-grounds of convents—at the beginning 
I2, 8, the end of 1219, the first part of 1221. On the other hand it 
«*ed almost entirely in 1 2 20, the year devoted by Dominic to the organiza- 
0 and strengthening of what he had just established, 
ominic, however, w\as not alone. In 1218, as at the end of 1219 and 
_ ^ nn * n 8 1 221, he once more found Cardinal Ugolino at the Curia. The 
Payed by the Cardinal at the time of the confirmation is not the on y 
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reason which suggests his intervention. One fact enables us to e t u- 
beyond doubt. Scarcely had Ugolino, whose influence seemed to ft ” 


decline after the death of the founder, succeeded Honorius III under^ * 
name of Gregory IX (1227), when he resumed the distribution of bulb 
recommendation which had ceased for the last six years. To do thisb 
utilized the formula obtained by St Dominic a few months before his deat^ 
In 1218, he was almost at the summit of his prestige. 10 The form 
Pope had concentrated his limited energy on the crusade and the missions 
but Ugolino, the most conspicuous among Innocent’s former cardinals' 
carried on his shoulders the weight and burden of the important affairs of the 
previous reign, problems of high politics, problems of faith and peace, the 
problem of the religious orders. His spiritual sensitiveness, prompt to be 
moved in the presence of the evangelical simplicity of St Francis, attached 
itself with a sort of nostalgic regret to the generosity of St Dominic, so very 
like that of the apostles. 11 

He saw in the order which the founder had built up with a master hand 
the providential instrument of that orthodox learned and reforming preach¬ 
ing, the urgency of which he recognized as Innocent III did. He thus 
again brought the Preacher into touch with the Pontiff and supported him 
with all his credit. He helped him to prepare the text of the bull by the 
formulation which he gave to the request. 

The bull was addressed under the form of an ‘apostolic pastoral letter’ to 
the whole of the prelates of the Church. It described the brethren under the 
name coveted since 1 2 1 j, and for the future to be definitive, of ‘brethren of 


the Order of Preachers’. It described in two phrases their useful ministry 
and their religious life, which, the Pope thought, was pleasing to God. They 
set the word of God before all men (he said) and did so gratuitously, for they 
had no other ambition but the profit of souls and followed the Lord alone, 
proud of the title of poverty. In his name and the name of the apostolic see, 
the Pope recommended them to all the prelates, to whom he addressed an 
insistent command to support them in their praiseworthy design and to 
assist them in their daily needs. 

Dominic had the Pope’s recommendation registered forthwith in the 
books of the Curia.'2 He asked for and obtained a certified copy sealed with 
lead on hempen cord. At the first opportunity he transmitted this to the 
brethren in Paris. In the following year, the brethren who lelt Paris to 
lound the convent of Poitiers took this bull with them. It is still in that city, 
in the archives of the department of Vienne. 

The founder could congratulate himself on such a document. A long 
stretch of road had been traversed since 121^. All they had then desiic 
was now granted and recommended by the Pope. But it would he naive 
to think that the bishops would give an immediate welcome to these genuine 
preachers who gave their services freely, and support these poor volunteers 
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were offering themselves 
received news Irom 
nnf encouraging. 


as their collaborators. It was not long before 
Paris, from Toulouse and from Spain, that 


, two religious exhausted from their long tramp, had just rejoined 
nC , t he hospice where he was bulging. 1 3 He could not dissimulate 
^"ornewhat sorrowful surprise, for indeed he did not expect to see them. 
^ S °!vere two Preachers—two Castilians, his old companion, Friar Dominic 
re in and Friar Miguel dc Ucero. He had recently sent them in the hope 
of reaping rich harvests in Spain. They came to admit their failure and dis¬ 
couragement. Whereas Friar Gomez and Friar Pedro of Madrid were 
meeting with abundant success, they had reaped nothing in Spain. It was 
difficult to be a prophet in one’s own country! The intellectual mediocrity 
of Friar Dominic was scarcely compensated for by Friar Miguel. Still 
insufficiently adapted for this life of Iiuoic initiative, they had not been 
successful in their preaching and had perhaps experienced insults in their 
Egging, They had soon reached breaking-point and, being humble, had 
judged that their only resource was to return to the founder. 

Dominic understood men too well to waste time pitying or consoling 
them. It would not do for them to remain in this state of frustration for a 
single moment. They must set off again and do better in some other place. 
There was nothing for them to do in Rome, where he had no convent and 
where he did not intend to stay permanently. He was at the centre of the 
Church only to promote and direct the first expansion of the order, 
backed by the Pope’s authority, but he was ready to leave his observation 
post as soon as he had seen the effect of the initial measures. So the founder 
sent the two brethren to Bologna, to the small nucleus of friars whom he 
had recently left at Santa Maria di Mascarella. They could remain there; 
he would not be long in joining them .*4 Somewhat bewildered, Friar Miguel 
took up his staff again and set out, accompanied by Friar Dominic. 

About the month of April, two other brethren arrived from Paris. IS 
These Dominic expected, at least the elder one, Friar Bertrand. 16 His 
companion, John of Navarre, was, according to instructions, to continue 
studying theology in Paris and not to tramp the roads. 17 Doubtless he had 
again been creating difficulties, and this had decided Matthew of France to 
P o\ide "*th a little breathing-space by assigning him to Friar Bertrand 

^ ^ tter came to render account of the arrival and installation of the 
t rethren in Paris. Dominic, it will be remembered, had sent them off in 
ot ',° P artles ‘ 8 The group of Spanish friars had moved more quickly than the 
*rs- Leaving shortly after 1 *th August, they had entered the capital on 
September. The others, headed" by the superior, abbot Matthew of 
nce . had followed only after three weeks. The academic year was about 
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to begin once more at the university. Time was pressing. They ) la( j 1 
with the most urgent problem and rented >9 a poor house by the side 
hospital of Notre Dame, opposite the gates of the archbishop’s resid° ** 
The brethren were thus now lodged in the heart of the capital, on the IN 
la Cit6 opposite the cloister of Notre Dame where the oldest school ofV 
Faculty of theology- held session. u,t 


Yet it was a difficult position for the sons of St Dominic_to be forced 

to rent their lodging and consequently to beg for the rent, since they had 
nothing of their own. This fact alone indicates the kind of welcome which 
the city of the King of France gave to them. During the eight months thev 
had actually been there, no one had vet offered these poor religious 
hospitality. It was clearly thought that the canons of St Romain of Toulouse# 
who had come to study, could not be lacking in resources. It was not for 
public charity but for their house in Toulouse to supply them with what was 
necessary, in conformity with the decisions of the recent synod of Paris. 11 
It was ‘a disgrace for the Lord and for their profession that they should 
be thus constrained to beg’. God was for all, but each one in the city-was 
for himself. Moreover the scarcity of lodgings in Paris was assuming 
alarming proportions and in the city the invading flood of partially starving 
students increased daily. 22 

The group of Preachers, however, was not a haphazard collection of 
needy men. Their voluntary poverty was the basis of their ministry of 
the evangelical message. It was this principle that did not meet with 
universal acceptance. It had about it a flavour of the Waldenses, the 
Catharists, those heresies of the south . . . like the brethren. Moreover, 
it is abundantly clear that among those who might be expected to make 
full use of their help, the ministry of the Preachers had excited no greater 
interest than had their poverty. The clergy- of Paris, strong in their orthodoxy 
of which the presence of the university was a guarantee, did not in general 
experience the need of assistance. 23 The friendships which Matthew of 
France had kept up with several of the clergy, especially with the university- 
men, 2 * were not sufficient to awaken an interest of any significance at all in 
the brethren of St Romain. And then scarcely any of the brethren— 
Castilians, men of Languedoc, even Englishmen—knew anything of the 
speech of the He de France. Their influence was limited to those who could 
be reached by the language of the Church, the scholastic milieu of the Latin 
quarter. 

Yet the bull of recommendation dispatched on 11th February had 
certainly reached the bishop, Pierre dc Nemours. Although he was the one 
to whom it was chiefly addressed, he seemed scarcely impressed at all }' 
the mandates of the Sovereign Pontiff. He was preoccupied by othei cares 
He was preparing to leave for the crusade in the East, where, moreover, ie 
was to lose his life in the course of the siege of Damietta. 23 In June 1218, a 
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, before his departure, he made his will. The text, which is 
very k' v jj e q Ueat hed legacies to numerous convents in Paris and the 
still extant,^ ^ canons G f the Cathedral, to various hotels-Dieu. Nowhere 
provinces, ^ t } ic p rea chers or brethren of St Romain. Yet this 

" aS moment to think of the proteges of the Pope. If he forgot 

VaS ^jn this way and left Paris, others were not likely to know of their 
^ em 10 Dominic, in Toulouse, known to everyone, backed by the Count, 
Jh^bishop and the legate, had had to wait a year and a half to obtain a 
/ 1 - Matthew of France and his brethren, almost an unknown quantity 
f not objects of suspicion to those who thought themselves the models of 
orthodoxy, found themselves in anything but a comfortable position in 


ran*. 

Other news, more mixed in character, at last arrived from the Midi. 
If Prouille was pursuing its regular life without difficulties and even saw 
its patrimony further increased, 27 this was not the case in Toulouse. 
The siege of the town continued, increasingly relentless. The brethren, 
unable to leave the city, did not allow themselves to be considered bad 
citizens and stood firm. Nobody would later reproach them for having 
abandoned the place, as a good number of townsmen had done from the 
very' beginning of the revolt. St Romain would be neither confiscated nor 
sold by auction w r ith the property of those who had fled. 28 Their position, 
however, was becoming difficult. In the besieged city, their preaching 
carried no weight with a population which was struggling for its very 
existence against a papal legate and filled with hatred for all the crusaders. 
Moreover, the brethren’s Catholic opposition to Raymond VI could 
scarcely be disguised. The position of Peter Seila w r as particularly delicate. 
Recently bound through his family and his own person to the house of the 
Count de Montfort, he had now become his adversary. 29 There was reason to 
fear that someone might w r reak vengeance on him. 

Dominic's reaction was immediate. He had already on 30th March had 
the privilege of confirmation of the order drawn up in the name of the prior 
and the brethren of the monastery of Prouille. 30 The text of the document 
"as identical with that of the privilege granted on 22nd December, 1216 to 
the prior and brethren of St Romain of Toulouse. There was only one 
c ange the word ‘monastery’ was substituted for the word ‘church . 3I 
orninic had already effected this substitution in the bull ol 7th February, 
' 2 ' 7 - 3 - It obviated the necessity of tying down his canon-preachers to a 
e nite sanctuary. The property confirmed was, or very nearly so, that 
* >ch already appeared in th c titulus of 8th October/ 1216. Thus the 
p SCu ' ne section of the house of Prouille was confirmed as a community ol 
jeachers and received its privileges accordingly. The document established 
s in ependence in regard to the community of St Romain, of which the 
^ hren of Prouille had legally formed part since .21b. 33 Should St Romain 
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come to disappear before any oilier convent was founded i n p 
elsewhere, the flame of the order would not for that reason be exti ° f 
it would continue burning in a legally constituted community, the 
of the monastery of Saintc Marie dc Prouillc. 34 ' ’ rcac hing 

On 26th April Dominic had a new issue registered of the bull of 
mendation. 3 * A phrase of primary importance was added to the 
letter, at the head of the terms of enactment. The first duty that the P ^ 
imposed on the prelates of the Church in relation to the Preachers ^ 
‘with kindness to admit the brethren to exercise the office of preacher to 
which they ha\c been assigned'. The Pope understood the position exactly 
and this clause would never disappear Irom the later bulls.36 
inscribed in the registers of the Curia mentions three brethren of the Order 
of Preachers whose initials alone are given— 1 \, T., R .37 If we ^ U p ^ 
lift of the brethren at the time ol the dispersion, little different from the 
list in April 1218, one single reading is possible and must be accepted— 
Peter Scila, Thomas of Toulouse, Raymond dc Fauga, the three principal 
brethren of Toulouse. Dispatched in one single, or in three distinct certified 
copies, the bull of 26th April paved the way for an eventual dispersion of 
the house of St Romain. Whatever might happen, the future was safeguarded. 
Peter Scila, in fact, would not l>c long Iveforc taking the road to Paris, where 
Dominic would meet him again the following year. Raymond de Fauga, 
who remained in Toulouse, was to go off in 1220 to found the convent of 
Montpellier. 3 * He would later become Bishop of Toulouse. 

A further certified copy of the bull was addressed that very day to the 
bishops of Spain. Over in Spain Friars Gomez and Pedro of Madrid were in 
no need for the moment of such a document. ‘They are sowing the word of 
God in this place and that,' said Jordan of Saxony, ‘and are gathering 
abundant fruit.’ 3 * Thus the clergy of the provinces they passed through had 
understood their mission and could make use of it. Dominic, moreover, 
was preparing to join them, as will be seen. This bull was to help the first 
foundations there, and, in fact, it led to the foundation of the convent of 
Salamanca, in whose collection of archives it formed the first document. 40 

Something must now be done for the brethren in Paris. Dominic had an 
audience at the Vatican. 4 ' Shortly afterwards, an insistent letter was 
dispatched by Honorius III to the university of Paris. 42 Next to the bishop, 
indeed, the corporation of the masters and students of Paris constituted a 
most important and powerful ecclesiastical body. It had, moreover, no 
reason for refusing anything to the Pope, w ho had confirmed it, reformed it 
•nd protected it in its independence. It had a particular responsibility 
towards the Preachers, who were students of the university. The Pope *** 
earnestly begged the university to procure a lodging for these poor religl 005 
in one of the hospices which the corporation was beginning to receive rom 
donors in favour of poor students, an earnest of the future colleges- 
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there was Bologna. Dominic had sent Friars Bertrand and John of 
^' na diere It was now the end of April. 4 - 1 He doubtless gave them also a 
N avarr ^ h second hull. After the departure of the two Preachers, his 
cop v brought him fresh recruits. One of them was a lay-brother whose 
ministry ^ ^ | cnoW< The other was called Christian. It seems indeed that 
nam ^ u [j e identified with the Cisterc ian brother who would later be one 
f the founders of Cologne. 44 After listening to Dominic, he desired to 
become a Preacher. This was not easv. The Order of Citeaux in its extreme 
austerity was not considered an order from which one could easily depart, for 
at that time the passing from one order to another was only possible if the 
subject entered a more austere order. Moreover profession in the order 
was defended by strict privileges. The Preachers themselves had had to 
inscribe in tbeir first constitutions a prohibition against receiving Cistercians. 
They had made the reservation, however, of any intervention bv the Pope, 4 s 
and it was this that set Friar Christian free from his Cistercian engagement. 
With the lay-brother, Dominic sent him to enlarge the group in Bologna. 46 

Despite his great longing, Dominic still had to wait to join them for 
another companion, whom he had just persuaded to leave everything to 
become a Preacher. This was the most remarkable of all his conquests for the 
apostolic work and the history of it was clearly providential. 

While the founder was concerned with the promotion of his order with 
the support of the Sovereign Pontiff, he did not in effect remain idle. A few 
audiences, visits to the chancellery, conversations with Ugolino, were 
little for his apostle’s heart. lent had begun on 28th February. Dominic 
preached without intermission in the churches and convents of the town, 4 ? 
as he had preached the Lent in Fanjeaux, Carcassonne or Toulouse. It was 


one of his special characteristics that he was never completely absorbed by 
his tasks as founder, legislator or superior. His effectiveness in the organiza¬ 
tion, which sometimes seems to us bewildering, was only an addition to, or 
rather the overflow of a fulness of earlier generous activity. The direct 
ministry of souls, through prayer or the spoken word, continued to form the 
thread of his life and the subject of ail his cares. Thus he had a certain 
etachment in respect of his work, an interior liberty in regard to it, which 
in no sense diminished his effectiveness—on the contrary'. He would not 
h* v e elicited solid vocations among the young, if he himself, in his ardent 
°'e of souls and of Christ, had not been the type of apostle-preacher. 

°w at this particular time, a group of clergy from Orleans were keeping 
j ln Rom c. with Manasse de Scignelay, their bishop. 44 The French 
hT T** ° n W *' V to i° in tRc pilgrimage to the Holy Land, 49 with his 
0 d. In their number was the dean of the important collegiate church 
* Aignan of Orleans. Reginald 50 was an outstanding priest. He was well 
°wn, for he had recently been teaching canon law for five years in Paris. 
*incc m 2 he had displayed exceptional qualities of prudence, 
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love of peace, human feeling. Matured by his teaching and his earli 
he was endowed with keen sensitivity. Formerly he had given himsV e ’ 
too much to the comfortable dignity of a life of culture and ‘delicate’ Hy- ^ 
as was the expression of the time—with its suggestion of som 
derogatory.si His heart, however, had remained generous. He had the 
of revolutionizing men’s lives by preaching. Very well informed as to 
wretchedness of souls and the needs of the Church, in particular in regard to 
the Albigensian crisis, for his bishop had gone on crusade there in 1213 S2 an( j 
he himself had been there in 1214,53 he was troubled by the wretched 
condition of the Catholic preaching which the Council of ui 5 h a j 
emphasized. In the heart of this mature priest who was almost crushed by 
administrative cares, a great appeal made itself heard. The well-to-do life 
of a chapter dean weighed down upon him like remorse. He wanted to 
liberate himself from this life which was too worldly and produced too 
little fruit. He dreamed of leaving it all, of living ‘like an apostle’, going 
from one township to another preaching, in voluntary poverty.54 Many a 
great heart had felt this call during the past hundred and fifty years. 

At Rome, it is said, he confided in Ugolino. He had heard him speak 
about the Preachers .55 He heard Dominic preach. One day the founder 
missed him; the reason was that Reginald was ill. He visited him and 
spoke to him of following the poverty of Christ, of sharing the lot of his 
brethren. The two men understood one another perfectly. Reginald agreed 
and then and there bound himself by vow to the order. The following year, 
in a conversation in Paris, Dominic would relate the sequel to this story. 
The illness became very dangerous. Death seemed almost inevitable. 
Reginald was cured, however, but not without a miracle. 

For the Virgin Mary, queen of heaven, mother of mercy, came to him under 
visible form amid the fire of the fever, and rubbed him with a healing ointment 
which she brought with her. She anointed his eyes, nostrils, ears, mouth, navel, 
hands and feet, adding these words: ‘I anoint your feet with holy oil, so that they 
may be ready to announce the Gospel of peace.’ Then she presented him with the 
complete habit of the order. He felt himself cured forthwith and so suddenly 
made whole throughout his entire body that the doctors who had almost despaired 
of saving him, were astonished to note the indications of a perfect cure. 56 
On learning ot Reginald’s vow, Manasse of Orleans was greatly distressed. 
Perhaps he remembered Dominic, with whom he had been in contact fora 
lew days in Fanjeaux in May 1213.57 He had no suspicion then of what 
would be taken from him. He was attached to Reginald whom he called 
his ‘father’, doubtless because he asked him for advice and confided his 
spiritual life to him.58 The (] ean G f Sj- Aignan had given his word however. 
Yet Dominic had to agree to allow him at least the time to finish e 
pilgrimage to the Holy Places with Manasse. It was understood that 
immediately upon his return, Reginald would make his way to Bologna 
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d j iat an influence this former professor of law, whose 
Is so'Close to his own, would he able to exert over the 
apostolic sou was who haf i not V et even the habit, he abandoned 

university- io ^ impulse of joyful confidence that he already gave him 
himself W!t SU _ llthoritv over the community of the brethren. As soon 
would be there cs his vicar.* 

* Re S ma jn the midst of the Paschal season in the first half of May.60 This was 
lnV3S 1 " ! he pilgrims to reach Genoa if they wanted to take advantage of 
f'eneral passage’ towards the East fixed for 24th June next.*' Perhaps 
n inic accompanied them for part of the way. There was nothing to keep 
.. j n Rome any longer. Ugolino himself had left.62 The founder was going 
tobegin the visitation of his groups of brethren throughout Italy, Spain, 
Provence and France, to encourage, organize, reform and, if possible, 
stimulate them to go further and higher. Thus he would give the impetus 
to the unending journeys of the Dominican Masters-General, who for a very 
long period, would have no permanent seat, but would be always travelling 
from country to country to keep alive and renew among the Preachers the 
spirit of their institutions and of their ministry. 

Before leaving Rome, however, Dominic obtained one last audience with 
the Sovereign Pontiff. It was perhaps then that a new project was outlined— 
the installation of a Dominican house in Rome. It is quite certain that the 
idea was in the air. In the course of his ministry Dominic had seen the 
benefit that would accrue from this, as he had seen its possibility. The 
Papacy too, moreover, had precise and long-standing projects. One thing is 
certain in any event. On 3rd August, 1218, Honorius III set down in a letter 
the first of a series of acts which were to secure the convent of St Sixtus for 
the Preachers as soon as the founder returned to Rome. 63 


For six months, all direct trace of the traveller is lost. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be doubted that he first visited Bologna. 6 * It was there that the 
first of his four groups of brethren were. It was time, moreover, that he 
should visit them to give them courage. In their hospice of the Mascarella, 
\ e y were experiencing poverty which bordered on distress, ‘angustia’ said 
Jor an of Saxony. 6 s The provision of 1216, in Toulouse, which authorized 
^ t t ere should still be revenues’ seemed rather like irony. Here there 
'vo M Cnc ^ Cant P ovcn y. Dominic saw in it a sign from Providence. As he 
so often do, he invited his brethren joyously to give thanks to God. 
sent'b r ? easures ’ morcove r, were to reduce these material difficulties, 
endof lu^ 66° ^ aF * S ^ ^fethren John and Bertrand, certainly before the 
w ho hadT^'f l^ G ^° rmer ’ at was to continue his studies. Bertrand, 

lii s comniu' S - U ^ COn ^ ence ’ actc *d as liaison officer between the Master and 
him to r Unit ' eS ' founder would moreover take the two Castilians with 
P a, n, tie fact is certain at least in the case of one of them, Friar 
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Dominic the Spaniard, who was later to become prior in his own c 
Thus of the recent arrivals, there would only remain in Bolopn *2 
Christian and his socius, the lay brother who had come from Rome l'^ 
swift apostolate, however, Dominic enlarged the contact of the Preach” * 
with the clergy. He once more made known the pontifical recommendation^ 
And then he went away, leaving the brethren reassured. He could° nS 
linger, for other tasks claimed him. Moreover, he judged it right to oblT 
his brethren to be self-sufficient. 

Thus after thirteen years of absence, he set off again for his native countrv 
He had not seen it since i 2o$. It would be interesting to know by what 
route he travelled, and what xvere the places he visited on his way. It would 
seem that a sea crossing, from Genoa to Barcelona, for instance, can be 
excluded, for the passes over the Cottian Alps arc free from snow in summer 
and open in the direction of Provence. He most probably paid a visit to his 
brethren in the Narbonensis. He certainly visited Prouille once more. 
He brought the bull which canonically erected the male section of the 
community into a convent of Preachers. This implies a certain legislative 
change. It was perhaps at this time that Dominic also inaugurated among 
the sisters a revision of the rule of Prouille, redrafted in accordance with the 
‘customs’ of the Preachers. 68 Alter 2£th July, it was possible to enter 
Toulouse once more. Amaury de Montfort, who for a month past had 
succeeded his father Simon, then abandoned the siege of the town. 60 It was 
perhaps at this moment that Dominic sent Peter Seila to Paris 70 and the 
founders of the convent to Lyons. 71 Despite everything, St Romain had stood 
firm under the trial and several brethren of note had entered there. 

The later stages of the journey are totally unknown to us. Did Dominic 
pay a visit to his native Castile, Osma for instance, or Caleruega, Burgos 72 
or Palencia? Unreliable modern traditions, of insufficient antiquity and 
unsupported by valid documents, merely express the likelihood of one 
or other of these visits .73 Those traditions which, on the other hand, claim 
to attribute to St Dominic the foundation of other houses than those of 
Segovia and Madrid, are incorrect, because they contradict the explicit 
assertion of Jordan of Saxony.74 The only plausible v jtion, for it appears 
to be supported by numerous thirteenth-century documents, concents 
the Dominican nuns of San Esteban de Gormaz, who were to transfer their 
convent to Caleruega in i 2 66.75 It is sufficient, however, to examine these 
documents closely to realize that they in no sense attribute to Dominic, on 
the occasion of a visit in i 218 or at the beginning of 1219, the creation 0 
their monastery; still less, as Fernando del Castillo who in this respect 
corrupted the later historiography, claimed in the sixteenth century, 0 
they prove the transformation by the efforts of St Dominic of a so-calle 
Augustinian monastery into a monastery of Preacheresses. 76 

It is thus necessary to accept that we cannot know what the patriaic 1 
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n d November i 2 i 8, the date on which one next finds trace 
between July ^ did not spare himself during this time. Four long 

of him again- e ^ eiC h er that meant many a journey, much apostolic 
months; f° r 

sowing ^ ^j^dle of the autumn, he was in Guadalajara, on the road from 
About 1 e To j edo T | ie ancient Roman and Moorish city stood erect on 
Saragossa to^ ^ HenareSj i n the heart of New Castile. Friar Dominic of 
thc . ba ^ ° nQ i on ger with him now. He had perhaps sent him with some 
Spain was^^ Q f Madrid. He was however surrounded by a new group 

TT ° J and lay brethren who had been won to the ideal of the Preachers 
° ^previous weeks and were already bound to the order by oath. The 
devil had been causing the wind of acute discouragement to blow upon the 
salt’s little company. What the tempter suggested to them can be guessed 
only too easily—the uncertain future of this new order, the fatigue of the 
road the begging of one’s bread, the hard beds of the mendicants. ... In 
spirit Dominic saw the mouth of hell swallowing up these deserters and 
these perjurers. His despairing w f ords could avail nothing. They fled. Only 
Friar Adam and two lay brethren remained faithful. What Dominic had not 
obtained from men, however, he obtained from God. He gave himself to 
prayer. Soon all, or almost all, came back to him .77 
Shortly afterwards he received a gift in the Roman city of Brihuega, a few 
miles away. 78 The priest of the church of San Miguel, Emiliano, granted him 
and the brethren of the order a house which had come to him from a certain 


juancl Calvo. This may have been with a view to a foundation at Brihuega 
or elsewhere. The gift was only conditional. There was a possibility of 
its reverting to Emiliano, either the latter reserving the right to take 
back his gift in the case that the foundation should not succeed, or 
Dominic himself not wishing to acquire landed property as a permanent 
possession. 


In the course of the month of November, the founder had the opportunity' 
of getting this donation confirmed and completed by the Archbishop of 
Toledo himself .79 He found Rodrigo Ximenes de Rada at Talamanca, twenty' 
roi es or so to the north of his favourite see of Alcala. Dominic visited the 
cc esiastical head of the province where he intended to sow the word of 
•pj^’ ^ a< ^ition to this general motive, he had a more personal reason, 
and l^ nnCC ^ ^ urc ^ "'horn he was going to meet, Primate of Spain 
a the ° Soverci S n T >on tift, a prelate who was both a great historian, 
some t°^ iai k an ^ a P reac ^ cr w,t h a scintillating gift of expression, had for 
a ]] the c™ 6 ^ ^ ,S ^°P before he was transferred to the primary see of 

°l DieooV nS ApP°‘ nte d to Osma, in eflect, on the morrow of the death 
authorized ^ ormcr Cistercian must have regulated Dominic’s case, 

harbonensis 'T T 1Cma ' n ^ ar * rom his brethren and lo preach in the 
ls > ic ad sent him a socius and perhaps even other brethren. 
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Later he had doubtless noticed him at the Council of the Lateran 
himself, in five different languages, was defending the rights of his * ■ * ^ 

He was, moreover, most fully aware of the canons of the Councir' 013 ^ 
to preaching. Thus we should not find it surprising that every one 
authentic documents in relation to the ministry of Dominic and his breth 
in Spain in these years 1218-1219, depicts them as being in some localit^ 
the jurisdiction of the great archbishop.82 As he had recently welco^ 
Friar Gomez and Friar Pedro ol Madrid, so Rodrigo Ximenes gener \ 
welcomed Dominic. He opened his’province to the Preacher’s min' 
Finally he authorized the gift ol the house in Brihucga by the parish priest of 
San Miguel and granted it as far as it lay in his power. He laid down that 
if this gift should come'to be no longer required after the death of the priest 
Emiliano, it should revert to the archiepiscopal see. The donation was 
addressed to ‘Brother Dominic, minister of the order of the Preaching and 
to other brethren of this same order’. 83 


This welcome was a stimulant. The Guadalajara temptation would not 
recur. After Talamanca, Dominic went to Madrid. We do not know whv 
he chose that place whose future glories were as yet hidden. Alcala, Toledo, 
both seats of an archbishopric, were better suited to a foundation. It would 
seem likely that Pedro of Madrid had, very naturally, returned to his native 
town the previous year to carry out his ministry there. 8 * The ground was 
already ploughed, sown, and the harvest was whitening. In fact the founder, 
Jordan of Saxony tells us, soon ‘began’ 83 a convent. The word was well 
chosen. It was as yet only a rough outline, a preaching of humble dimensions. 
It was not isolated, however. As in Prouille, in Toulouse, later in Bologna 
and in Rome, the Dominican apostolate had borne fruit in feminine hearts. 
Dominic himself gave the habit to several women and attached them to the 
community' of the brethren. 86 They were still scattered and, for lack of a 
suitable installation, could not yet live together. The positions of Prouille 
were, in short, reversed. There it was the monastery of the sisters which 
served as a basis for the Preaching. Here it was the house of the brethren 
which furnished the centre to which the sisters were attached. 


The gift of the archbishop and of Emiliano provided the initial endow¬ 
ment. In the following month of May, in Madrid, Jaime Mames and his 
relatives gave to the ‘Order of the Preaching’, a rural property situated at 
San Julian de Val Sadobral . 8 7 In the month of March 1220, Flonorius III 
thanked the people of Madrid for their generosity towards the brethren 
‘of the Order of Preachers’. 88 The Madrid house was thus at this date still 
a male community. In the month of May following, however, in the general 
chapter at Bologna, Dominic gave the order to transfer to the sisters 
building and the entire property. For the future the house was to become 
a monastery of nuns . 8 9 

The impossibility of obtaining for the sisters a house capable of holding 
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0 that they could live a regular life together, and the necessity 
*U ° f thC 7tiplying communities of his order in a locality that was still rather 
0 fnot mu r d 0U btless led Dominic to this solution, but it was due above 
unimpo^ ^ g ive irnmec ]j a te effect to the decision of the chapter of 
3,110 renounced any kind of property for the houses, as for the 

,220 ’ | 0 f the Order. The brethren would remain in Madrid as directors 
"d confessors to the sisters, a function which would not prevent them from 
Zeroising their outside ministry in mendicant poverty. Here we have the 
£X ition of the preaching of Prouille in regard to the monastery—that 
| Qtharist Perfect in relation to the communities of women 


At the same moment Dominic wrote to the nuns, who were taking 
upon themselves the burden of regular life to its fullest extent, the only one 
of the letters of his which we still possess .90 It does not waste time in 
expressions of feeling, but its virile tone is perhaps the founder’s finest gift to 
the brethren and sisters of his order. Short, vigorous, balanced, it touches 
the essential points and leaves to the superior of the sisters, whom it endows 
with the indispensable authority and powers, the care of regulating every¬ 
thing else. It came indeed from the hand of the religious legislator who had 
just organized his order in a masterly way, from one who was a tense, heroic 
wrestler, but sensitive to human weakness for which he made provision 
by dispensations. Here is the document. Although he was addressing 
sisters it was drawn up in Latin—the current practice at the time.^i 


Friar Dominic, Master of the Preachers, to the dear prioress and to the whole 
convent of the nuns of Madrid, health and daily progress. 

We greatly rejoice and give thanks to God that He has granted you the favour of 
such a holy life and has liberated you from the sordidness of this world. Wage 
war by your fasts, daughters, against our ancient enemy, for only he who has 
honourably fought will be crowned. 

Up to the present you had not a suitable place for carrying out your religious life; 
now you can no longer plead this excuse for, by the grace of God, you possess 
buildings sufficiently well adapted for the maintenance of regular life. I therefore 
wish you for the future to keep silence in all the places where speaking is normally 
forbidden—refectory, dormitory and oratory; as to all the other places observe 
your rule. Let no one cross the threshold to go out, let no one come in, unless it 
is the bishop or some prelate to preach to you or to make a visitation. Spare 
neither disciplines nor vigils. Obey your prioress. Do not chatter among your- 
sel'es and do not lose your time in gossip. 

°t being able to help you in economic matters, we do not want to burden you 
y empowering any of the brethren to receive women into or impose them on the 
community. Only the prioress has this power, with the council of her convent, 
oreover we prescribe to our most dear brother, who has gone to very g re ^ 
rouble to enable you to embrace this most holy estate, to dispose and ordain all 
ln g S as s kdl seem useful to him so that you may conduct yourselves in a most 
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holy and religious fashion. Finally, we give him power to visit and 
even to depose the prioress in case of necessity, with the consen^ ^° U ’ 
majority of the nuns, and we grant him permission to dispense you^ ^ ^ 
points, if it seem good to him. Ccrta ® 

Fare you well in Christ. 


The most dear brother to whom the letter refers, the superior w h 
name it docs not give because he is known to all, is Mames, Dominic' 6 
brother. This is confirmed by one of the variants of the text 92 Mame S 
however, was not there from the beginning. At the close of this year n,g 
when the community in Madrid was beginning to take shape, it was Dominic 
the Spaniard who was placed at the head of the brethren and the sisters 9j 
He, indeed, knew something of the life of the nuns of Prouillc at the same 
time as that of the Preachers. He stayed in Madrid a little under a year In 
the middle of 1219, when Dominic had left Spain and arrived in Paris before 
returning to Italy, he found Friar Mames there. It was then that he sent him 
to the convent of Madrid to relieve Dominic of Spain, charging him to pave 
the way for the regular installation of the sisters. The letter alludes to his 
meritorious work and to his good success. It also indicates that the sisters 
have already had for some time a rule ( ordo ) which fixed the details of their 
daily life. This was clearly the rule of Prouille, in accordance with which 
Mames had striven to form them before gathering them together in the 
convent. 

Around the feast of Christmas Dominic crossed the Sierra de Guadarrama, 
which, bordering the plateau of New Castile, marks the limits of the diocese 
of Toledo, and went to Segovia. 9 * The warrior city raised its crenellated 
walls on the summit of an abrupt rock which separated the dark waters of the 
Eresma and the Clamores until they met beyond it. The friars may have 
come there before him. No house, however, was in existence for the 
Preachers. As in Toulouse, Dominic was lodged with a good lady who 
gathered up memories of the saint with devotion. 95 It was thus that, deeply 
moved, she preserved the tunic of coarse sack-cloth which he wore under his 
clothes in the guise of a hair-shirt and which he abandoned when he found a 
genuine hair-shirt which pricked as much as he could wish. The tunic >'as 
later to work miracles. In the end it found a home among the Cistercian 
nuns of Las Huelgas in Valladolid. 96 

In Segovia as elsewhere, Dominic was a preacher before all else. Certain 
anecdotes, for once fortunately preserved, allow us to glimpse his manner0 
acting .97 He did not only make Latin sermons for a few initiates. He preac ie 
in the vulgar tongue, on every occasion, to the entire population as a w 0 
or category by category. His audience could not be contained in a churci, 
nor even in the city, for at that time, in the towns of the thirteenth century, 
large public squares were not yet known. The sermon was delivered on som 
unappropriated ground outside the city wall, it is said on the banks 0 




1e citadel of Segovia j 


confluence of the Clamores and Eresma. 
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98 The saint was not abstract in his language, nor were his words 
trCSnia from the sentiments of his hearers. He felt keenly the hopes and 
remote^ ^ ^cultural population which at the time was suffering from 
traIS ffects'of a persistent drought. I or lack of rain, and because it was 
^ e , C t j ie enc l of December, they had not yet been able to sow the crops. 
Moved with compassion, he promised in the course of a sermon that the 
Lord would soon give them rain. Heaven’s reply was not long in coming. 
Before the sermon was ended a terrible downpour occurred. The congrega¬ 
tion had difficulty in hastily regaining the town and their houses. 

With the important men of the town council, Dominic was more severe. 
The council had been assembled on a certain feast-day, doubtless immediately 
after Mass. This time again, the meeting was held in the open air. The 
nobles were present, proudly seated on their horses. A letter from the 
King of Castile communicating his edicts was read aloud. Dominic seized 
the opportunity to present the commandments of the King of eternity. One 
of the nobles grew angry with this chatterer who was preventing him from 
getting to his dinner. He turned his horse and went off. This contempt for 
the word of God drew down upon him a terrible denunciation from the 
preacher, the announcement of a drama the fulfilment of which would not 
be long delayed, in which the proud man would unhappily succumb. 

This ministry threw Dominic and his Preachers into the full current of 
the religious life of the city. Recruits offered themselves to him. A house 
was given to him .99 The convent of Santa Cruz was founded at the very 
place where it still stands today, below the gate of San Ciprian which leads 
towards the bridge. History makes no mention at any time of a change of 
place. Since the Madrid house soon became a monastery of nuns, the convent 
of Segovia would in fact be the first convent of the Preachers in Spain. 100 
Once more it was a humble house. It did not, indeed, take long to erect. 

At the close of the Middle Ages the Catholic kings built in Segovia a master¬ 
piece of the architecture of the time. 

Below tin's house, half-way down the slope which drops towards the 
Eresma, and facing towards the north, a grotto is hollowed deep into the 
rock. A modern tradition claims that Dominic at the time of his stay, spent 
long hours in prayer there, bruising his flesh by disciplines that drew blood. 

In the sixteenth century drops of blood, as fresh and brightly coloured as if 
the saint had just shed them, could still be seen on the walls. 101 Fernando 
c Castillo, Colmenares and the later historians even declare that it was by 
t is grotto that the convent began, Dominic having chosen the harshness of 
t is site to withdraw to, to sleep there and give himself over to his macera- 
tions.102 This description is opposed to the primitive data which assert that 
e gift of a house was the origin of the convent. Above all, it gives a false 
picture of the founder and depicts him in the perspective of an eremitical 
' C of w,lic 'h there is no trace in the course of his history. Dominic was a 
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community man, a man of the town, lie lived in the midst of men 
among rocks and savage beasts. As Jordan said: I0 3 Cn an( ^ n °t 

He manifested himself everywhere as a man of the Gospel, in word and ■ 
During the day, no one mixed more than he did in the society of his br<Th ^ 
his companions along the road, no one was more joyous. But in the ni h 
no one was more eager to watch, to pray and make supplication in all °T’ 
ways. His tears pervaded the evening and his joy the morning. 104 He gave theV 
to his neighbour and the night to God, knowing that God assigns His mere ' 
the day and his song to the night. 10 * ^ to 


If in Segovia Dominic did not live the hermit’s life that has been claimed 
it is possible on the other hand that, at the same time that he lived with his 
brethren in the house in which the first Spanish convent was founded he 
liked to retire and pray at night in this grotto, which for him did duty as an 
oratory while the chapel was being constructed and that there, as in all 
places through which he passed, he accompanied his prayer with his usual 
mortifications. Thus the sacra cueva where so many holy persons—Teresa of 
Avila for instance 106 —and in particular so many Friars Preachers, have come 
to derive edification from the memory of the prayers and penances of St 
Dominic, does nevertheless transmit an authentic message. It is good for 
men to listen to what it has to tell, in order the better to understand and 
imitate the saint. For, in truth, it was in the course of these prayers and 
penances that he learnt love and compassion towards Christ and the men who 
w ere his brethren. If he was so indefatigable in seeking out the wretched, 
sinners and those who had gone astray, so bold in approaching them, so 
anxious to convert them, it was because during his nights he had wept un¬ 
ceasingly over the tragedy of their lives and desired for them as for himself 
the salvation and joy that God alone can give. Then prayer became urgent in 
him, to the point of causing him to cry out; then the discipline with the 
three iron chains which John of Navarre mentioned at the canonization 
process, 107 struck his shoulders with greater cruelty. This w r as one of those 
weapons which, if united to the Cross, proved the sincerity of his prayer of 
intercession and prepared the shower of graces of the morrow. If, howe'er, 
these interminable vigils and these penances frighten our weakness, do not 
let us forget that they were only one expression of his affectionate lose of 
Christ and his brethren. Thus when the light of day drove aw'ay the tears of 
the night, to speak like Jordan of Saxony, the same afiectionate love was 
transformed into joy and friendship in the life of brotherhood, 108 into mere) 
ever ready to be moved on meeting the suffering, or sinners. 109 Such was 
the attitude, austere in the secret of prayer, lovable and compassionate in its 
relations with men, that Dominic showed in Segovia, as throughout h»s 
whole ministry. He was neither a hermit among the rocks nor an ascetic m 
the desert, but an apostle of Christ, crucified with his master, yet open and 
joyous after the manner of the Gospel. 
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the first four months of 1219 his history again eludes us. Did he 
^° f C the diocese of Toledo to preach the Lent there? Did he go to 
return . ^^6 no t so long ago he had made his sacred studies? Its schools 
^since'become a university, the first in Spain, through the collaboration 
h f KinTAlfonso VIII and Bishop Tello. 110 After a beginning full of promise, 
° had been undergoing a crisis since 1214, by reason of the disorders which 
followed the death of the king. 111 The apostolic constitution of 22nd 
November, 1219, which renewed with insistence the scholastic decrees of 
the Lateran and took steps to facilitate their application, would revive the 
bishop’s courage. The latter took steps, confirmed by the Pope in October 
l 220 11 2 which would cause the university to flourish again for a few years. 
Nothing justifies the assumption, however, that this movement was launched 
in the spring of 1219, and that it was this that attracted Dominic, still less 
that it lead him to plan a foundation in Palencia. No glimpse of the convent 
ofPalencia can be derived from the documents before the spring of 1220. 
This was to be the second house of the province of Spain. n 3 
Dominic left the peninsula. He crossed over into the Narbonensis about 
May. 114 Prouille had been experiencing certain difficulties. Since the death 
of Simon de Montfort the disorders in the v iscounty had increased. Bernard 
de Rochefort, the Bishop of Carcassonne under grave suspicion who had had 
to resign in 1211, had returned to his see, and Guy des Vaux-Cernai left for 
his abbey again. 1 *5 This was a revenge of the clergy of the Midi on the 
clergy of the crusade. At once the monks of St Hilaire, whose abbey was in 
the same diocese, became emboldened to the point of force. By force of 
arms they occupied the church of St Martin of Limoux, which they had 
never ceased to claim from Prouille, and drove out the brethren who were 
in charge. William Claret reacted with energy, appealing to Archbishop 
Arnaud de Narbonne, in whose diocese Limoux was situated. Despite this 
intervention, however, on 2 6th November, 1 2 18, 116 and that of Bernard de 
Rochefort on 1 3th April, 1 2 19, 117 the sisters were to wait a long time yet 
before recovering their property. 1,8 

Another misfortune had occurred. Shortly before November 1 218 119 the 
faithful Friar Noel, prior of Prouille since 1215, was drowned in the Blau, 
a small tributary of the Hers which was in spate. The brethren of Prouille, in 
conformity with the privilege of 30th March, elected William Claret as prior, 
and he effectively bears that title in the two deeds mentioned—he is even called, 

•n the second, ‘ prior and procurator of the monastery of Ste Marie de Prouille . 

,n the midst of these vicissitudes the life of the monastery continued to 
ourish. At the beginning of this year 1219 several people in the neighbour¬ 
ed made certain fresh gifts to Prouille, 120 a proof of the deep root 
, institution had taken fit the neighbourhood. Two new brethren, or 
f tler two canons-priests’ to use the terms of a charter, had entered 
1 e men’s community, Friars Noel and Guillaume-Pierre de Malms. 1 - 1 
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In Toulouse, St Romain had likewise been consolidated. The 
would develop in the ensuing years, despite the new and fruitless C ° nVenl 
Iouis of France and his crusaders against the city of Raymond from^^ 
June to ist August, 1219. 122 It was to give birth to convents of 
in the Midi: Lyon, if it had not already been started, Montpell^ 
Bayonne. 123 Although at this time there was no further indication of'the 
existence of the hospice Arnaud-Bernard, it had not perhaps disappeared \{ 
St Romain, Dominic found Friar Bertrand again; he brought news fresh 
from Paris. 


Both left for France at the end of May or beginning of June. 12 4 The old 
pilgrimage route crossed the Quercy and passed through Rocamadour to the 
north-west of Cahors. Dominating the deep and narrow valley, a mighty 
precipitous rock bore on its very summit a strange tier of chapels, crowned 
by a fortress. There lay the crypt where, according to tradition, the 
mysterious hermit Amadour, who has been identified with Zacheus, paid his 
homage to the Most Blessed Virgin. How many pilgrims to Santiago, above 
all since the twelfth century, have lingered in this sanctuary ! 12 s Faithful to 
his custom, Dominic, and Bertrand who emulated him, spent the whole 
night in prayer. 126 


The next day [relates Gerard de Frachet] 127 along the road they fell in with some 
German pilgrims, who joined themselves to them through devotion, when they 
heard them recite their psalms and litanies. Arrived at the halting-place, the 
Germans invited them and, according to their custom, shared with them a very 
abundant meal. They did this for four days. Dominic said one day to his com¬ 
panion, sighing—‘Friar Bertrand, truly I have a bad conscience; we are reaping 
the earthly goods of these pilgrims, without sowing the goods of the spirit among 
them. Thus, if it please you, let us pray the Lord on our knees, that he grant us 
both to understand and speak their tongue, so that we may preach the Lord Jesus 
to them.’ Having done this, they spoke German in an intelligible manner, to the 
stupefaction of all. They marched with them once more for four days and spoke 
to them of the Lord Jesus. They then arrived at Orleans. The Germans, who 
wanted to go to Chartres, left them on the road to Paris, recommending them¬ 
selves to their prayers with humility. 

A few days later, Dominic and Bertrand arrived in the capital. At the 
beginning of the summer the lie de France displays all its attractions. 128 The 
Seine meanders lazily along its broad valley. In the midst ol a curved sweep 
of the stream, we see the He de la Cite with Notre Dame and King Philip s 
palace, we see the bridges and the pointed towers ol the churches, and on 
both sides of the river the battlements of the fortresses crowded together on 
a mighty wall. In the foreground the hill of St Genevieve and the P° rte * 
Jacques, the direct termination of the road from Orleans. Scarcely had t ey 
crossed the gate, towards the left, when Friar Bertrand pointed out to 
Dominic the former hospice of St Jacques, now the convent of the Preachers- 
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thirty 129 young fr ,ars » deeply moved, welcomed Dominic and 
/this father to whom they were bound, though they did not know 
embrace Q f 0 b e dience. Matthew of France and his early com- 

hiin ; K wor ked well. The Preachers had taken their place in the 
panions n<» 
university of Paris. 



Chapter XIV 


FROM PARIS TO BOLOGNA 


T HE urgent step taken by I lonorius III did not remain without effect 
The Pope’s letter which was dispatched from Rome about the month 
of April 1218 was successful in obtaining a lodging for the Preachers 
in Paris, from the month of July. A master of the Faculty of theology in the 
university there 1 gave them a hospice w ith a chapel at the far end of the 
‘Grand’ rue Saint Benoit’, near the Porte d’Orleans. 2 The Preachers took 
possession on 6th August. ’ 

The donor, Maitre Jean de Barastre, chaplain to Philip Augustus and at 
the same time dean of the chapter of St Quentin, had been teaching in Paris 
for more than ten years.•» He was a generous man. He had founded this 
house of hospitality in 1209 with the help of his friend Simon de Poissy 5 
w'ho was preparing to join the Albigensian crusade, 6 and had entrusted the 
house to the care of some lay-brothers .7 The chapel was dedicated to the 
apostle James the Greater, whose name would soon be that of the nearby 
gate. One day, moreover, the Grand’ rue Saint Benoit w r ould be renamed 
and become well know n to future generations under the name of the rue 
Saint Jacques. Pilgrims to Compostela, at the moment w r hen they w r ere 
preparing to pass through the Porte to the Route d’Orleans as they left the 
city, said a final prayer in the chapel. The hospice was able to receive 
pilgrims such as these and other necessitous travellers, in the course of their 
journey. The intervention of the university of Paris at the side of Jean de 
Barastre in the deed which placed the hospice at the disposal of the Preachers 
made it abundantly clear that this asylum had not been primarily intended 
for poor travellers. It had been instituted for students and that was how the 
corporation of the masters and students came to have supreme control over 
it. 8 At the request of the Pope, the abbot of St Romain and his Friars 
Preachers were not only received as poor men or even as religious, but as 
students of the university of Paris. 

As Jordan of Saxony expressly remarks, the donation was only provisional. 
It w'ould be necessary to wait two years for it to be made absolute an 
final. In the meantime, the bonds between Maitre Jean de Barastre an 
the Dominican students were to be strengthened in an unusual way. At t e 
formal request of Honorius 111,9 but also through a feeling of attachment to 
which he would give clear expression in the charters, he would give us 
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. t ^ e actua | convent of his ‘very dear Friars Preachers’, ‘whose 
lectures ^ an( ] pleasing to God, and indispensable ministry, he 

rellg |d strive 'to promote’, 10 he said, borrowing the Pope’s own terms. ” In 
"° U them full and entire possession of all he owned in front of the church 
^T/ftienne des Gres on 3rd May, 1221, he would only claim the usual 
° vileges of the founder and patron, on a personal title to be valid during his 

^The university on their side, while renouncing their special rights about 
the same time, demanded privileges which may seem onerous^—confra¬ 
ternity and participation in the fruits of the brethren’s prayers and good 
works two solemn Masses of intercession each year, one for the living and 
the other for the dead, right of burial and suffrages for the Masters of all 
Faculties, with the right of burial in the brethren’s chapter for the Masters in 
Theology. The Preachers made no difficulty about these conditions for, 
beyond all question, they strengthened the bonds between the convent of 
St Jacques and the university of Paris. 

Possessing within its own walls, thanks to the ordinary teaching of 
Maine Jean de Barastre, one of the schools of the Faculty of Theology, and 
linked by confraternity and the religious services to the corporation of the 
university, the convent of Preachers in Paris would figure at the very centre 
of the order and among the general run of the religious houses of the period 
as one of the most original of institutions, a university college which was at 
the same time a convent of regular life. This position was to give it a role in 
the Order of St Dominic that was of primary importance and at the same 
time irreplaceable. *4 From now' onwards it w'ould constitute the studium 
generalc towards which students from all the provinces of the order would 
flock and whence the doctors and preachers, solidly trained, who were to 
propagate the splendours of the theology of Paris in the cities, townships and 
even in the missions beyond the Church’s periphery, would return to their 
different convents. This situation would in turn react on the order as a 
whole an order which had become by force, of circumstances, because it 
was the Order of Preachers, an order of theological learning, with a life that 
was closely linked with the university. ‘Honeste vivere, discere et docere. 

To live a godly life, to learn and to teach’, such was to be for Jordan of 
Sa xony, St Dominic’s successor, the rule of the Preachers. »5 This programme 
would already be carried out in the order in St Dominic’s lifetime, thanks to 
1 e l' n ks between the convent of St Jacques and the university of Paris. 

Since February 1220, Honorius had been stressing the special position of 
t is convent by designating its religious bv the title of ‘Brethren of the Order 
° Preac hers, studying sacred learning in Paris’.The Pope had himself 
e en working since 1 218 to establish this position by asking the university to 
welcome and lodge the Preachers. Finally, the person ultimately responsible 

1 * s orientation was indeed Dominic himself when in 1217, at e 
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moment when he dispersed Ids brethren, he had chosen the • 

Paris as the fulcrum of the mighty lever which his Preachers werTt^ 1 ^ ° f 
to raise the standard of doctrinal preaching in the Church. P r ° Vl( k 

In this month of June 1 2I9 1 ? when Dominic reached Paris an dd' • 
circumstance helped to mark the scholastic character of the convent 
Jacques. Although the brethren had possessed a chapel for nearly a ear ^ 
to this time they had not been able to celebrate Mass or the DivineUffi^ 
publicly, or consequently to exercise the ministry of the Word in public^ 
The chapter of the cathedral had prevented them from so doing by a formal 
prohibition. A simple glance at the geography of this part of the capital 
enables us to understand, if not to justify, the interference of the canons of 
Notre Dame. 


The chapel of St Jacques was situated in the territory of the parish of 
St Benoit, whose sanctuary stood at the bottom of the Grand’ rue some 
two hundred and fifty yards away. Barely a few yards, however, from the 
convent door, on the other side of the street, began another parish, St 
Ktienne des Gres. Now St Etienne and St Benoit, each of which was endowed 


with a parish priest and a college of canons, formed part of four ‘daughter 
churches’ of Notre Dame, under the jurisdiction of their mother church. 20 


Hence the indignation of the cathedral. What had these newcomers come 
to do in the neighbourhood ? To open a new collegiate church at so slight a 
distance from the other two! And why not a cemetery to receive the dead 
with their legacies? 21 Especially since within a radius of some three hundred 
yards several other parishes or conventual churches could be numbered, 
among them St Cosmas, St Symphorien des Vignes and the ancient abbey 
church of Ste Genevieve. There was a danger that indiscreet competition 
might harm everybody and, so to speak, make perquisites that were already 
too restricted still more meagre. 22 Thus, strong in their rights as to parochial 
jurisdiction, the canons of the cathedral, to suppress the crisis at its incep¬ 
tion, prohibited the practice of public worship in the chapel of the Preachers 
altogether. What they overlooked, however, was the need of souls and the 
non-existence of their own preaching. In other towns where the order 
wanted to make foundations they were not to lack imitators. 

What was the solution? Dominic had no means of action against the will 
of the powerful Paris chapter. The only superior, the bishop, was not there, 
he had left for the crusade in the East. 2 - 2 The provisional administrators of 
the diocese, archdeacons and chancellor, were members of the chapter, 
they were at the same time judges and interested parties. Clearly the key to 
the situation was no longer to be found in Paris. The founder went to see' 
it at the Curia. 

Meanwhile the brethren followed the offices in the parish of St Benoit 
As to their preaching, they were able to exercise this in other churc es ^ 
the capital. Letters from the Pope would one day express warm than s to 
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f e* Maploire and Notre Dame des Champs.24 Doubtless 
c Benedictine 5 ;of S Mg 


d offices which these monks rendered the Preachers must be 
among theg° od 0 valuab j e 0 f all—the placing at their disposal of a church 

orTach and hear confessions. 

in wnicn w y ^ ^ convent Dominic multiplied those familiar instructions 
In the city « c0 )i at j 0 ns’. 25 The chapter of Notre Dame could not 

conference or private talks which allowed of a tone of 
P rohlb,t an( j an intimacy which their private nature made all the more 
confidence moreover> only addressed people who spoke Latin, 

rlTely numerous in this university city. One day, in one of these 
° r versations, he related the extraordinary story of Master Reginald’s cure 
Tofhis vocation to the poverty of the Preachers.- 26 It moved almost to 
wars all those who had known the Master when he was teaching in Paris. 
Among those who were present, a recently elected Bachelor in Theology 
listened with the deepest attention. He felt his generosity moved to its very 
depths. Jordan of Saxony made his confession and opened his inmost heart 
to St Dominic. 27 The latter was content to wait upon the movement of 
divine grace. It seemed to him that the hour was not yet come. He did not 
try to win this theologian of good will for the Preachers and merely asked 
him to consecrate himself more completely to God by receiving the 
diaconate. He perhaps foresaw in this cleric the one who, less than three 
years later, in this same convent of St Jacques, was to succeed him as head 
of the order. 

The impossibility of preaching at St Jacques had not destroyed the 
convent’s sphere of influence. The thirty brethren with whom the master 
was surrounded were evidence of this, in addition to which Matthew of 
France at the beginning of the year found himself in a position to send a 
group of brethren to make a foundation at Orleans. ‘Humble seed, which 
would nevertheless later be the origin of an abundant posterity’, declared 
the liW/us, 28 characterizing in two words these ‘young, simple’ brethren. 

The recruitment of St Jacques was indeed that. Young, simple brethren, 
students recruited by scholastic contacts at the university rather than 
rough the ministry of pulpit or confessional. For, though Mames or 
atdiew of France might be prevented from preaching in their chapel, it 
& impossible to shut out the light diffused by this group of poor students, 
fort^H * ^ Cnerous ’ ant ^ g u 'l e ffiss as their white habits, persecuted by com- 
studen 6 W ^° Se manner °l living the Gospel was so infectious. As 

exerc'^d WaS ° n t ^ le * r s ^dent companions that their influence was 
those f' k r ° U ^ m y ster * ou s power of the young over the hearts of 
c °mmon 29 ^ ° Wn a ^ e ’ * n mutua ^ cont act of work or of life in 
At l- 

rather rare ^ conv ersion, written with a psychological finesse 

tic time, enables us to come into direct contact with this 
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mode of conquest among students.30 A few months from this time 
Jordan of Saxony decided to become a Preacher, he would not rest 6 ' 
had also won over his friend in heart and spirit, the future prior of Col ' ™ 
Friar Henry of Germany. Everything went to show that Henry was des^’ 
to become a Friar Preacher—his mortification, his purity, his te d 
piety, the extraordinary grace for preaching he had received which would 
enable him before long to influence the hearts of the clergy in Paris Hen 
however, resisted the instances of friendship. 


‘His reason convinced him that it was necessary to acquiesce, but his 
rebellious and passive will made him feel the contrary.’ He struggled 
nevertheless, almost in despair at feeling his heart so hard. Thus one 
night he came to assist at Matins in the church of Notre Dame. 


He stayed there until the first hours of the morning, begging and entreating the 
mother of God to bend his will to this vocation. His prayer, however, seemed to 
bring no progress. . . . Then he began to be sorry for himself and was preparing 
to leave, saying, T see now, blessed Virgin, that you disdain me. I shall not have 
my share in the college of the poor of Christ.’ At the very moment when he was 
preparing to leave the church, struggling with himself and in deep distress, He 
who looks on the humble with mercy, 31 completely changed his heart. He 
surrendered himself wholly to the Lord, a flood of tears came over him and at 
last his spirit found relief. 


Then and there he ran to utter the vow to enter the order and returned 
to Jordan. 


1 noticed the traces of tears on his angelic countenance and asked him where he 
came from. ‘I have made my vow to the Lord 32 [he said] and I shall accomplish it.’ 
We put off the beginning of our novitiate until Lent. That enabled us in the 
meantime to win Brother Leo, the one of our companions who was later Friar 
Henry’s successor in his office of prior. 


We know the names of a certain number of the religious whom Dominic 
found at St Jacques during the summer of 1219. Together with the earl) 
friars of Toulouse—the group of Friar Matthew, that of Friar Mames, 
finally Friar Peter Seila—there was Friar Henry of Marsburg, the first German 
to enter the order, and one of the community’s first recruits, 33 and Friar 
Guerric, the future founder of Metz. 3 * The presence ot other religious wh° 
are usually mentioned, Friar Philip ,35 Friar Guillaume, 36 Friar Pierre e 
Rheims, later Provincial of France, 37 and Friar Etienne de Bourbon, to whom 
we owe valuable anecdotes on the beginnings of the order, 38 is possible ut 
cannot be proved. Dominic had the joy of giving the habit to a theologi 31 
whom he knew particularly well, Guillaume de Montferrat, whom at the 
beginning ol 1217 he had won over to the apostolic ideal at Car in 
Ugolino s. The two years they had agreed upon had passed. Guillaume 
profited well from his theological study. The time had come for h' nl 
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St Dominic’s ministry of salvation by becoming one of his brethren and 
i oin f or n early a year, his principal travelling companion .39 
e The motives which brought these novices to St Jacques were varied, 
of them differed in nothing from the usual reasons for entering 

' .. . _fhe acute sense of the passing of time, of the vanity of the world 

tside the service of God. Guerric heard a voice singing in the street and 
at fj r st was moved by the sweetness of the song alone; then he was forcibly 
struck by the words 

The time goes by 
Nought do 1 
The time goes by 
And I do nought. 4 ° 

Henry of Cologne had a vision of the same import—‘And you’, said a 
terrifying apparition, ‘what have you left for the Lord?’* 1 Henry of 
Marsbcrg returned from the crusade on which he had set out, in order to 
deliver his feudal lord and uncle from the fire of purgatory; a supernatural 
intuition led him to the Preachers of Paris to perfect this work by giving 
himself to a higher service. 42 Beyond these general motives, which were an 
indication of the sense of the eternal in these young Christian men and of 
their fundamental generosity, more particular attractions could be dis¬ 
cerned. T have not read’, one of them said, ‘that the Lord Jesus Christ was a 
monk, either black or white, but a preacher in poverty.’ 43 By the majority 
among them, in fact, apostolic poverty was put in the forefront. Friar 
Guillaume and Friar Jordan thought of the souls to be saved. 44 The two 
Friars Henry and Friar Jordan laid the emphasis on poverty. 43 To enter 
among the Preachers was ‘to share in the poverty practised by Christ and 
observed by the apostles in imitation of him, it was to despise the world 
wholly for love of him’. 46 

The poverty ol the community of St Jacques was evident. It was no longer 
that ol the early times, in the hospice near Notre Dame. In the month ol 
February Friar Matthew had received from Jean de Briard and his wile 
Amide de Breteuil, a generous family of noble birth from the lie de France, 
the tithes at Villcrs near Corbeil. 4 ? The gift was important for, the following 
year, it was to serve as a basis for the foundation of a convent of Cistercian 
nuns.48 It put St Jacques in a similar position to that ol St Romain. The 
impression produced on the Paris students by the poverty of the convent 
showed that Matthew of France, despite certain dispensations, had not 
been disloyal to the spirit of St Dominic and that he utilized these tithes 
in accordance with the principles of the fundamental charter of Fulk 
ol T °ulouse. That is to say, they enabled the friars to procure the books, 
c othes and other objects of necessity, to provide for the sick and for the 
rethren who were in need of rest from thier preaching. 49 Because ol the 
rapid development of the community, these different charges absorbed the 
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revenue of the tithes. The remainder of what was needed was -,cUj r , 
the charity of Christians. or om 

Dominic was impressed by the generosity of his brethren. He lo A 
too much, however, and had formed too lofty an idea of the task wh‘ 1T 
was assigning to them in the Church, to allow them to dally or even C 
relax. Instead of congratulating them, he called upon them to move forward 
to a new stage. The experience acquired in Bologna, Madrid, Segovia as i n 
Toulouse, showed that it was possible lo go further and imitate the apostles 
more closely still. Matthew of France allowed the brethren to travel 
on horse-back; some, it is said, carried money on them.so All this must 
be given up once and for all. Tbe continual wearing of the surplice which 
the Council of Montpellier had made obligatory in the Midi could also 
be abandoned. Dominic even envisaged a measure which was heroic in 
another way—the making of mendicancy a general practice. He spoke about 
this with Friar Matthew and the chapter ol the convent. On this latter point, 
however, it was desirable that there should be further reflection. The 
decision would not be taken until some months later. 

In the meantime he busied himself attentively with the correction of the 
rules for the life of the brethren. All the witnesses for this period of his 
life stress the strictness, even the ‘rigidity’ with which he observed the rule 


of the Preachers, and had it observed by the others, 51 ‘as to garments, food 
and drink, the fasts and all the other provisions’. 52 If he noticed a brother at 
fault, he likewise punished him ‘with rigidity’, in accordance with the 
detailed code of the faults and penances of the text of the rule .53 This 
may have been a manifestation of the heroic austerity of his temperament, 
but in regard to himself, not in regard to his brethren. These same witnesses 
as to his life insist on the gentleness and kindness with which he imposed the 
hardest penances. ‘If he saw a brother commit some fault, he passed by as if 
he had seen nothing; afterwards, however, he would go up to the brother 
calmly and say to him gently, “Brother, you have acted wrongly, admit it. 
The kindliness of his words led them all to confess their faults and do 
penance. He punished their transgressions severely, but the humility with 
which he spoke to them caused them to go away consoled. 5 + He could also 
be generous in dispensations with anyone other than himself. He wanted 
them, however, to reach a higher standard. To be a worthy emulator of the 
apostles ol Christ, to announce the Gospel by example as much as by words, 
it is necessary to be heroic. Above all, it was essential that the first Preachers 
should be irreproachable in the practice of their rule. 

Here we come up against one of the crucial points ol the psychology ol 
St Dominic, at the same time as the explanation of his most astonishing ac*- 5 
ot boldness. Dominic could now visualize in its plenitude the work whici 
he had to lead to its successful completion. He saw it as the Pope saw it, 
in medio Ecclcsiae, in a vision which embraced and surpassed the narrow 
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of Christianity. He realized both the importance and the urgency 
confin e; 0 a t >vas w hy he hastened to bring it to completion. If he almost 
U circuited the various stages, however, it was because he aspired to 
sh ° rt " CI once m ore, personally and to the fullest extent, the ministry of 
W \ S It was also perhaps because he was beginning to feel his strength 
S0U him Two years later he had gone from this world, prematurely 
•xhausted In his boldness, however, he was neither presumptuous nor 
C rudent, for his actions were the fruit of reflection and preparation. He 
knew men and knew how to discern the spirits. Above all, for the formation 
of his Preachers and to cement the community of his order in the fewness 
of days left to him, he possessed the form of life which he had laid down 
after twelve years of experience and which the rule had inscribed in a clear 
and concise text. Hence his strictness in the application of the rule, his 
demand for complete fidelity as the mainspring of these early beginnings. 
If the brethren in effect strove to carry out to the last detail the letter and 
spirit of the rule, he could, without delay, disseminate the communities he 
had just gathered together and this dispersion would hinder neither the 
unity nor the unanimity of the order, it would only expand both. He could 
send brethren across the world only a few months after their taking the 
habit ‘to study, preach and found convents’, 56 and these brethren would 
remain authentic Preachers and be able to produce faithful copies of such 
preachers from their own prototype. 

This was precisely what he had in mind to do for the second time before 
leaving Paris, a few weeks after his arrival. Among the thirty brethren whom 
he met there, a few had already pursued their studies to a sufficient degree. 
There was no reason why they should remain there, crowded together. He 
was going to send them out to preach. Certain historians have spoken of a dis¬ 
persion from Paris parallel with that of Toulouse. 57 This is not correct. They 
have been misled by an error of interpretation which dates back to the fourteenth 
century, when Bernard Gui thought he could fix in 1209, after St Dominic’s 
visit to Paris, the creation of the convents of Limoges, Rheims, Metz, Poitiers, 
Orleans .58 The real facts are rather different. Before going away, Dominic 
decided with Matthew of France and the chapter ol St Jacques to send a few 
brethren on the mission. Later convents would arise from their activities. 59 

A group had already left for Orleans. 60 Friar Mames was sent to Madrid. 61 
Peter Seila found himself assigned to Limoges, for which he set out in 
January 1220 in order to be there before the beginning of Lent. 62 It is 
possible that certain brethren went to Rheims. 63 The documents tell us 
nothing more. St Jacques would certainly find itself weakened by these 
departures. That did not matter. God would send other novices, for 
generosity attracts generosity. 64 To accelerate the work ol Providence, 
Dominic, moreover, had his plan. 65 He would carry it out from Bologna 
Wlere be would stay for the future. In mid-July 1219, Dominic left Paris. 
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The founder took with him at least two companions, Friar John 
brother whom he had brought from Spain and who was later to die ^ 
missionary in Morocco, 67 and Friar Guillaume de Montfort.68 * s a 

took the ancient road to Italy through the Simplon or the Great St Bernard* 
travelling slowly up the valley of the Seine to reach the Jura, then the sh^ ’ 
of Lake Leman. 60 ° res 

Two isolated anecdotes illustrate conditions of life on the road I n 
crossing Burgundy, at Chatillon-sur-Seine, the travellers were given hospit 
ality by the parish priest—simple hospitality which an accident was to 
transform into a magnificent reception. The nephew of this priest, a small 
boy who was playing on the terrace of the presbytery, toppled over into the 
street and was picked up half dead. The prayer of Dominic, however 
restored him alive and well to his mother, whose grief was already beyond 
bounds. Accordingly the parish priest gave a great banquet, at which, among 
other things, eels were served. 70 

The crossing of the Alps was particularly trying. In the course of the 
ascent, Friar John felt his strength tail. In these poor valleys begging could 
not have brought in much. The unfortunate brother, who had sat down to 
rest, tried in vain to get up, so much did his legs tremble. To Dominic, 
who was uneasy about him, he declared that, quite simply, he was hungry. 
This time again Dominic’s prayer brought the remedy in the form of an 
appetizing loaf which was found, wrapped in a pure white cloth, a stone’s 
throw away. Friar John went there with tottering steps, but a fragment of 
this loaf was sufficient to give him the strength to go as far as the hospice 
where they found the necessary refreshment. 71 

A few days later the travellers were in Milan, which the founder had 
already visited several times. It was perhaps then that he won to the order 
Friar Amizo, the future prior of Padua, who was to give evidence at the 
canonization process. 72 This friar could not have known the founder long, 
for his evidence, as dry as a notary’s document, brought nothing new. The 
route then passed through Piacenza, Parma, Modena, where Dominic was 
to preach the following year. 73 Then they arrived at Bologna. Their welcome 
was even more moving than in Paris. 

It was no longer a poor, unknown band of men that was waiting for them 
in Bologna; it was a fine convent erected in the church of St Nicholas of the 
Vines and a vast community of brethren, gathered together and formed b\ 
the care of Master Reginald. There were many students, but also Masters of 
the university who had put on the white tunic and black mantle of the 
Preachers. All had heard Dominic spoken of. They already knew him in 
imagination through Reginald’s affectionate admiration. They welcomed 
him with great joy and received him as their father, with deference an 
respect. 74 

When Reginald had arrived in Bologna on 2 1st December 1218, the band 
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, rs wa s still in the Mascarella largely ignored and unknown. In a 
fejdays there was a complete metamorphosis. 

devoted himself wholly and without delay to preaching. His eloquence was 
lice aiming fire and his discourse, like a burning torch, inflamed the hearts of 
|1 his hearers. Very few people were so stony-hearted that they could resist the 
ffects of this fire. The whole of Bologna was in effervescence. Anyone would 
have thought that a new Elias had just risen up. At that time he received a large 
number of men of Bologna into the orders 

It was not only the Frenchman’s natural eloquence which conferred a 
prophetic inspiration on his words. Two sentiments, equally powerful, con¬ 
tributed to his intense exaltation. The joy of being freed from a life that was 
too human and of which he had finally conceived a horror, and of having 
given himself up without reserve to the Gospel, as a fully-fledged priest in 
voluntary poverty and the ministry of the Preacher;? 6 the joy of the com¬ 
munion and fraternal devotion he had just experienced. As he confided a 
few weeks before his death to Friar Matthew of France: ‘When the latter, 
who had known him in the delicate life he had led in the vain and difficult 
world, asked him if he did not sometimes experience a certain repugnance 
in his new life, he replied bowing his head—“I do not think I have any merit 
in living in this order, for I have always found too much joy there”.’? 7 

Thus Reginald’s voice was not only that of a witness of Jesus Christ which 
transmitted the appeals and promises of the Master in words which went 
straight to one’s heart, it was at the same time the voice of the humble group 
of the brethren of Bologna. They had remained in the tow n for nearly a year, 
unknown, despised and perhaps under suspicion. They now spoke in the 
presence of all through the marvellous instrumentality of their elder brother. 
At the same time that Reginald was kindling the apostolic ideal in the heart 
of the clergy of Bologna, he was show ing them the way to come closer to it 
by taking the habit of his brethren. The witness of the Preaching Friars added 
its eloquence to that of the preacher himself, and the latter’s words possessed 
all the more force to stir up souls in that he had himself given the example 
of leaving all things, in the prime of life and at the height ot a brilliant 
career, to become a poor man among the poor of Jesus Christ. A priest, a 
m aster in law, for five years a professor at the university of Paris, he belonged 
par excellence to the milieu of his audience. It was the spiritual crisis of the 
university men of his time that he had felt in his heart. The gesture that he 
ad accomplished, others would be called upon to make. The drama of his 
conscience awakened a similar drama in the conscience of each one of 
ose who were listening to him. An episode which occurred on the feast of 
the finding of the body\>f St Stephen?* among others, must have brought 

ex Plicit proof of this. 

Vhile he was devoting himself with great fervour to preaching and attracting to 
le or d cr a good number of clerics and masters, Master Moneta of Cremona, 
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then famous in die whole of Lombardy for the way in which he ta K • 
Faculty of Arts, began to be afraid at the sight of so many vocations^tha "• ^ 
listened to the words of the religious he would in turn be caught Th ' ^ 
avoided Reginald as much as he could and dissuaded all the students by \ T " C 
example, from going to bis sermons. On the day of the feast of St Stenh 
students tried to get their Master to the sermon. He could not withdraw b h 1 j 
the excuse of lectures he had to give, nor find any reason for refusing. He could 
only ask them to go first of all to St Proclus to hear Mass. They went, and instead 
of one Mass they heard three. The students continued their insistence. ‘Let us 
to the sermon, then’ said the Master. When they arrived Reginald was still 
preaching and the cathedral 80 was so full that they could not get inside. Moneta 
had to remain at the door. He listened, however, and from the first words was 
won over. ‘Behold,' said the Preacher, 7 see heaven opening . 81 Yes, it is clear that 
today the heavens are open for us to enter in. Anyone who wishes can penetrate 
those w'ide opened doors. Let those poor negligent men who shut their hearts 
mouths and hands against God think of this and tremble, let them tremble lest 
God shut the kingdom of heaven against them and they themselves cannot enter in. 
Why do you delay, beloved ? Behold the heavens are opened.’ As soon as the 
sermon had ended Master Moneta ran to Reginald, his heart pierced with 
contrition by the w-ord of God, and, setting before him his situation and obliga¬ 
tions, he made profession into his hands. He was, however, held back by all 
sorts of obstacles. He obtained permission to continue to wear his secular clothes 
for more than a year. This was not without its effect. In compensation for the 
large number of people whom he had recently turned away from Reginald’s 
preaching, he brought many more, not only to the sermon, but to the order. In 
taking them to these sermons, he decided first one and then another to ask for 
entrance into the order, and seemed to be renewing his own profession with 
each one of them. 82 


One of the immediate effects of Reginald’s preaching was to win firm 
friends for the Preachers. Dominic’s vicar to the group in Bologna , 83 the 
former dean of St Aignan, had taken the community in hand. His first care 
was to take it aw r ay from the hospice of the Mascarclla. For this he needed a 
church. 

The brethren had one in view, St Nicholas of the Vines. 84 The priest who 
served the church there had become their friend and said he was willing to 
let them have it. For this, however, it was necessary to obtain the authoriza 
tion of the bishop, and in particular of the lay patron. Henry of Fratta, bishop 
of Bologna, did not seem to trouble much about the Preachers, despite the 
Pope s letters. He allowed them to live and that was all. Reginald, how r ever, 
had a great means of action for cases of this kind, the friendship of Ugolino. 
The Cardinal of Ostia had been going round northern Italy since ,21 ^’ 
acquitting himself in a masterly manner of his legation of peace and oft e 
crusade. Taking advantage of the passage of the Cardinal Legate throug 
Bologna or in its neighbourhood,«s Reginald obtained his insistent interven- 
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• u the bishop The latter look the necessary action—he granted the 
f'° n 'the church of St Nicholas. 86 

II was going well. The priest who served the church, Rodolfo de Faenza, 
still prepared to give up his claim. He had even decided to ask for the 
"h' S of the order; 87 in this way he could hand over his church to the 
3 ' unity without completely abandoning it. He did so without delay. 
Later indeed, he was to be a loyal and devoted Preacher. 88 Greatly attached 
Dominic, whose life he followed closely when the saint was staying in 
Rologna he was to supply extremely valuable evidence at the canonization 
rocess.' Reginald entrusted the material care of the community to him 
forthwith, in particular the adaptation and reconstruction of the buildings 
for the brethren’s installation. First, however, the consent of the lay patron, 
Pietro di Lovello, of the powerful family of the Carbonesi di Guiterno, was 


necessary. 89 This was not an easy matter. 

Situated in the neighbourhood of the abbey of St Proclus, in the southern 
suburb that the city had recently included within its walls, the church stood 
out prominently on the summit of a slight rise in the ground. A large piece 
of sloping ground, also belonging to Pietro di Lovello, separated it from the 
moat of Bologna which passed to the south. It was parcelled out into a series 
of gardens where some houses were erected. This was the suburban domain 
known as ‘In the vines’ which gave its epithet to St Nicholas. 90 Now the 
dependencies of the sanctuary were insufficient for the installation of a 
convent in the church. It was thus necessary to obtain from Pietro di Lovello 
not only renunciation of the patronage, but also the sale of the land. At 
Master Reginald’s first overtures, the landowner refused point-blank. All, 
however, was not lost. 


Andald, the son of Pietro di Lovello, had a daughter named Diana. 91 
Moved, like so many others, by the preachings of Reginald, Diana soon 
detached herself from the vanities of the world and the luxury in which she 
was made to live. She had become the familiar friend of the Preachers, with 
whom she had frequent spiritual conversations. She took the matter of the 
hnd in hand and used her skill as a woman to obtain it from her grand- 
hther. In the end the good man yielded. On 14th March, 1219, for the price 
of three Bolognese pounds per plot, he granted the land and undertook to 
clear it of all the houses which were built upon it, on condition that the 
price was paid. Finally, for the love of God, he renounced his rights as 
P^ron, with the exception of those which a layman might preserve over a 
conventual church. His wife Otta on her part renounced her mortgages. 9 * 
brnr Rodolfo was able to adapt the buildings. The Preachers took possession 

0 their new convent around Easter .93 

f t ' me ’ k* r the community was increasing rapidly. Before the arri\a 
aster Reginald, hardlv any religious had joined the small group of t e 
C ' brethr en of the Mascarella—Friar Richard, Friar Christian and the 
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Roman lay-brother—perhaps briar Tancred, a knight from the 1 
court who was soon to become Prior of Home .94 After Rodolfo dip!!? 1 
Progier of Penna, founder ol the friary in Siena, had entered on l 
ruary, 95 Paul of Venice on 3rd March ; 96 Friar Walter, future founder^ 
Prior of Brescia,97 Master Clair, professor in arts and canon law 
Roman provincial, had doubtless preceded them.98 Roland of Crem ^ 
entered about the beginning of May, 00 Buonviso of Piacenza certainly befo^ 
St Dominic’s arrival; 100 Friars Simon of Sweden and Nicholas of Lund took 
the habit on 1 5th August. 101 Many other clerics imitated them, among whom 
must doubtless be reckoned John of Salerno, the first Prior of Florence 
Friars Giacomo and Robaldo, the founders of Milan. ... A student, whose 
name is not known, came to look for the grotto of Bethlehem at the convent 
of St Nicholas, ‘with the crib of chastity and the fodder of doctrine, the ass 
of simplicity and the ox of discretion, Mary who gives light, Joseph who 
makes one grow and Jesus who saves’. 102 The climate of Italy clothed the 
evangelical themes of the life of the Preachers in brighter colours than in the 
north. 

All vocations were not equally deep-rooted and, when the first enthusiasm 
was over, nature, habit and the demon, it must be said, strove to recover 


their rights. More than any other place in the order, the convent of Bologna 
would serve as lists for the single combats of the religious with the unclean 
spirit with which the chronicles of medieval cloisters overflow. The collec¬ 
tion of anecdotes of Gerard de Frachet contains narratives on this point 
enough to make one’s hair stand on end. 10 * It was to one of these episodes 
that we owe, after Dominic’s death, the institution of the impressive custom 
of the Salve Regina , the Preachers’ greeting to the Blessed Virgin at the close 
of the day. IQ 4 Reginald however dominated this wrestling of the spirit as he 
did the other crises. 

A true emulator of Dominic, he drove out the demon by adding hard 
penances to the austerities of the rule. It was thus that he won back onl) 
just in time a novice w'ho w as seeking to flee in a moment of aberration, b\ 
imposing a cruel discipline on him at chapter, while the community prayed 
aloud. Conquered at last, and freed from temptation, the brother repented 
and promised to stand firm. 10 * Above all Reginald was pitiless in the matter 0 
poverty. If the devil took upon himself to punish a brother who had brought 
back the money from a sermon, 106 Reginald had another brother who hat 
accepted a piece of cloth without permission humiliated and punished in 
chapter, in such a way that those present had tears in their eyes. The clot 
was burnt in the cloister. I0 7 The delinquents, moreover, were not the on ) 
ones to receive the discipline. Under Reginald’s impulse, the Preachers 
mortified themselves zealously each evening in the convent of St Nicholas. 

Hardness ? Not at all. It was rather the manifestation of an heroic zeal 0 
living the Gospel and lor saving souls, which raised the tone of the w ov 
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after having inspired the words and mind of Master Reginald, 
community. ^ arc j our of life overflowing on the university and eventually 
Thus !t s 0 j^ orcove r what happened was that the inspiration thus set in 
u P° nt flowed back from the city on to the brethren themselves and, in 
ITl0t,0n hours of dangerous depression, such as the medieval Christian, 
Cert3in and unstable like an adolescent, experienced all too often, came to 
Cthem fresh heart in a truly providential fashion. 

? The community, recently installed at St Nicholas of the Vines, was still 


fragile. 109 

\n uneasiness [relates Gerard de FrachetJ was suddenly manifested among the 
brethren like a temptation, an inferiority complex which depressed them to such 
an extent that a good number of them began to discuss the order to which they 
might transfer. They feared in fact that the foundation, so recent and so insecurely 
established, would soon totally collapse. Two of the most important of the 
brethren even obtained from the cardinal-legate who was then in the vicinity 110 
letters which allowed them to pass to a monastery of the order of Citeaux. They 
presented these letters to Friar Reginald. . . . The latter summoned the brethren 
in chapter, and put the matter before them with great grief. Tears flowed on all 
sides and the earlier trouble only increased. Reginald raised his eyes to heaven 
and spoke to God in whom lay all his confidence, in his heart, while Friar Clair, 
with the great authority of his virtue and his competence . . . began to speak to 
the brethren and strengthen them by many powerful arguments. He had scarcely 
finished speaking when Master Roland of Cremona, ni a Bologna professor then 
highly reputed, who was held as eminent in the field of philosophy—he was 
afterwards to be the first to teach theology to the brethren in Paris—arrived all 
alone, fleeing from the world in a sort of spiritual intoxication or fire which was 
kindled in him by the spirit of God." 2 Without exordium or explanation, he 
asked to be received into the order. Overcome with joy, Reginald did not wait 
for the brethren to go and look for a habit. He took off his own scapular with the 
hood and clothed Master Roland with it there and then; the sacristan rang the 
bell,* 13 the brethren sang the Vcni Creator in the measure in which the flood of 
their tears of joy allowed them to sing. An immense crowd of men, women and 
students rushed forward. The w'holc town was beside itself. The recent devotion 
towards the friars was again renewed and the common temptation vanished 
completely. The two brethren threw themselves down in the midst of the 
a pter, avowed that they had done wrong and, renouncing their letters of 
missal, promised to persevere in the order. II * 


a . e Can ima g* n e Dominic’s enthusiasm when he discovered the community 
amo 6 ^ U & ust 1 2 > 9 - 115 Three masters in canon law r or in philosophy 

ng t e brethren, a fourth, still a secular, but already professed in the 
°f 2eal matUrC aiK * c 'l eri cs, religious full of manly virtue, students full 
The 3 hat could he not envisage with such an instrument in his hands? 
? Ce no, 'thern Italy was precisely to receive in great number new 
1 es Sl,c h as these, It \vas indeed as much contaminated by the Catharists 
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whole of Christendom was this legion of students of Bologna whoV ^ ^ 
ment towards the order was initiated in such an outstanding wa 
what an advantage, for an order whose legislation was not yet com ] ^ 
was the presence of the university of law and the collaboration of its " ^ 
of whom several had become brethren. Dominic decided to remain for^h 
future in Bologna,except for indispensable journeys to the Roman Cur^ 
or in the neighbouring dioceses which he could evangelize,ns while w 1 • * 
to go away one day with a few disciples to carry Jesus Christ beyonTthe 
frontiers of Christendom. 1 For the moment he devoted himself to the 
upbringing of ‘the still tender infancy of his new nursery by his spiritual 
instruction as much as by his example’. 120 

The first step he took was indeed of great spiritual import. It was con¬ 
cerned with poverty. In view of the experiences in Spain and France this 
gesture was decisive. When Friar Rodolfo, not without a certain satisfaction 
brought him the news that ‘the lord Odoric Galiciani intends to give the 
brethren some of his properties which arc worth more than five hundred 
Bolognese pounds’, and that the charter was already signed before the Lord 
bishop of Bologna, the founder refused. He gave orders for the charter to be 
cancelled. 121 After all, he was only respecting the statute of the community 
of the brethren in 1216. Tantum rcditus-—no landed property, nothing but 
revenues. 122 Now, however, he was going further. He desired that the 
brethren should likewise renounce other possessions, whatever be their type. 
‘For the future let them live only on alms, and even so let them use them 
sparingly .’ 12 3 It was only, indeed, a counsel, a desire. In a matter such as 
this, only the community of the whole order could take a decision that was 
binding; it was, however, a pressing counsel. In view of the kindness which 
the population of Bologna showed in regard to the Preachers, in view of the 
courage with which the first brethren bore the wretched poverty in the 
hospice of the Mascarella, the convent of Bologna might well make trial 
of a more clearly marked mendicancy. One circumstance in particular was 
to help them. 

A few days after his arrival, Dominic made contact with Diana of 
Andalo . 12 4 His special gift for the ministry of women displayed itself once 
more. In him Diana found what she wanted. She soon attached hersell to the 
founder with all her affection, and discussed with him the salvation of her 
soul. Dominic had just been admiring at St Nicholas the work of a generous 
man. He was now to discover what a woman could do. Or, rather he sense 
this beforehand. He had realized from the beginning of his preaching 
the incomparable role of women among the Catharists—a Blanche of Laurac, 
a Helis of Mazerole—and had immediately, by the foundation of Proui e, 
answered the legitimate religious appeal which was contained in sue 
devotion. He laid open to Diana the immense field of the interior W* 
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tolic action. A short time later, kneeling before the Preacher, her 
^^between both of his, she made profession. It was an engagement to 
^ . jjj- e w jthout any convent yet being designated, at the same time as 
re ^ l0U f obedience to Dominic. Master Reginald, Friar Walter and Friar 
2 T,f were there as witnesses. Indeed a large number of ladies of Bologna 
R ° also present. The matter became public. It stirred up a mighty current 
•'^Bolognese society. Andalb and his sons filled or would soon fill the 
most considerable offices in the Italian cities—‘praetor of the mountain’ for 
Bologna podcsta of Milan, Piacenza, Genoa, Florence, even senator of 
Rome 125 By their riches, their authority, their ancient lineage, this patrician 
family was one of the first in the city. The current of interest and sympathy for 
the Preachers was further extended among the ladies of gentle birth and of 
the nobility. They frequented the brethren on terms of friendship and 
entrusted the care of their salvation to them in spiritual conversations. 
Finally, the whole of upper class society, men and women, came to the help 
of the convent and surrounded it with veneration. Dominic and his brethren 
lived with the poor through their mendicancy, but linked the rich with their 
work of evangelization. There is no soul that is not valuable in the eyes of 
God. 

Evangelization in the city became daily more intense. For preference 
Dominic devoted his attention to students. He did not content himself with 
waiting for them at St Nicholas but went to pay them friendly visits in their 
lodgings. 126 He was sometimes unusually outspoken with them when he 
discerned the call of God. 


When I was studying in Bologna [relates Friar Stephen] Master Dominic came 
there. He preached to the students and I confessed my sins to him. It seemed to 
me that he loved me. One evening, as I was preparing to have a stolen supper with 
my comrades, he sent a message to me by two of the brethren: ‘ Friar Dominic asks 
thatyou should come to him immediately.' */ will come after supper ’, I told them, 
ho, they said, * come immediately.' I left all, got up and went to him. I found him 
with numerous brethren at the convent of St Nicholas. He said to the brethren, 
Show him how to make the venia.’ When I had done this, I gave myself over into his 
hands by vow. He clothed me with the habit of the Friars Preachers before I went 
3 Wa y- ^ lv<3n£ to give you’, he said to me, ‘the weapons with which you must fight 
your life against the devil.' I was greatly astonished and still wonder by what 
instinct he called me in this way and clothed me with the habit of the Friars 
reachers. For never before had 1 spoken with him of my entering religion. I 
ink it was through an inspiration or revelation from God. 127 

His \ision, however, went further than sanctifying a soul or filling a 
foment. As in Paris, he was concerned with extending this sphere of 
u UCnce an( l distributing the energies which were accumulating in Bologna. 
e sent some brethren to preach in Bergamo, where the second convent in 
a y would be founded a few months later. 12 » He also sent some to Florence, 
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where the Preachers seem to have been installed since November 
About Easter of the following year, two further houses came into 
in Verona 130 and in Milan;‘3i these were convents with churches^ 
their installation presupposed an earlier ministry of at least some d ^ ^ 
It is clear that Dominic decided upon these various missions and set thenT" 
foot from Bologna. It was also from Bologna that he directed the somewlT 
simple Friar Buonviso to Piacenza, who came from that city. d 

I was still a novice [he would sayj without any experience of preaching for I had 
not yet studied the divine Scriptures. To be dispensed from going, I alleged m 
little skill. The blessed father, however, with very gentle words, persuaded me 
that I ought to go there and said to roe : ‘Go with assurance, for the Lord will be with 
you and will put on your lips the words that you should preach.' I obeyed, went to 
Piacenza, preached there, and God attached so many graces to my preaching that 
after hasing listened to me, three brethren entered the order of Preachers.m 


This was only the initial step. Buonviso brought back his three conquests 
to Bologna and it was not long before he set off with Dominic for about ten 
months. 1 33 The convent would only come into existence after his return. 

The founder’s vision, however, extended far beyond this. He greeted with 
joy the presence in Bologna of two Swedish brethren. He would soon have 
the opportunity of sending them off to the Scandinavian lands. 

Before leaving for the Curia, where he would be occupied with a Roman 
foundation, Dominic finally decided upon one last mission which would 
involve a particularly painful separation for the community in Bologna. The 
convent was overflowing with vitality. Personalities were not lacking there. 
They were all too rare in Paris, where the recruitment was almost exclusively 
among students. The time had come to send Friar Reginald there that he 
might create among his compatriots and especially his former colleagues and 
students of the university, a movement comparable to that of Bologna. 
Moreover, there was the possibility that his authority and his juridical skill 
might liberate the convent of St Jacques from the obstacles created by the 
clergy. When the founder announced the news, there was deep grief in the 
convent and in the city. The bonds were already too long-standing and too 
deep to be broken without suffering. Each one of those whom this great 
religious had ‘engendered in Jesus Christ by the word of the Gospel wept 
to see himself so soon torn away from him who was nurturing him. 135 

All this, however [concludes Jordan] was accomplished by a divine instinct. 1 
was wonderful to see how the servant of God, when he distributed his brethren 
hither and thither in the various quarters of the Church oi God, did so 
certainty, without hesitation or wavering, although others at this very monu ’ 
were of opinion that it should not have been done in that way. All happenec a 
he were already certain of the future, or as if the Spirit had given him information 
hy his revelations. Who, then, would dare to call the matter in question . 
the beginning he had only a small number of brethren, simple for the most | 
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ntj not well-instructed, and he divided them, scattering them on the mission 
throughout the churches in such a way that this children of the world in their 
wisdom thought he seemed to be destroying the embryo work rather than 
enlarging it. But he helped his missionaries by the intercession of his prayers, 
and the power of the Lord worked for their multiplication. 06 

At the end of October, Dominic in turn left Bologna and went to the 

Curia again. 1 37 



Chapti r XV 


\ IT HR BO AND ROME 


A KMAl I band ol religious travelling on foot climbed slowly across 

the Romagna Apennines I F i nnic, with his brethren Guillaumedt ' 
.Montlerrat . 1 Buonviso de Pi.n - n/a ; and Frogier di Penna.J They 
tramped over the passes and tame down into Tuscany. In Florence they 
found once more the brethren who had recently been sent from Bologna 
The preachers had not as yet any consent ol their own in the city. Each 
evening, when their preaching was oxer, the brethren retired to the hospice 
of St Pancras, an asvlum for poor folk . 4 

Dominic staved there a few davs. Doubtless he wanted to visit the 
authorities, and to assess the tasks to be undertaken and men’s goodwill. As 
usual, he gave himself at the same time to the direct ministry of souls. 
An obituary list has preserved the memory of a lay-brother of Florence 
named Guv the l ittle to whom he gave the habit in the hospice of St 
Pancras.* It may have been then, oral his next xisit in the following month of 
May, that he brought back to penance and fervent life a xvoman who was 
given over to the pleasures of the llesh. This Bene, who was one day to 
become Sister Benedict, would in anv case continue to be the subject of his 
fatherly care. He saw her on each of his visits and whatever his own anxieties 
might l>e, gave his attention to solving the problems and calming the fears of 
his spiritual daughter.* 

The stop was only of a few days’ duration. Before 11 th November, Dominic 
and his companions were at the Pontifical court . 7 They caught up with it at 
Viterbo. In view of the fact that democratic agitation had been rife in Rome 
since the death of Innocent III, Honorius had left the hostile city in June . 8 
He had been installed in Viterbo since the In-ginning of October ; 9 Ugolino 
was there too, having returned from his embassy . 10 l osing no time, t e 
founder asked for an audience of the Sovereign Pontiff. Thus in the mid e0 
autumn, alter having finished, so to speak, the sowing of the crops, he came 
to ask lor a new show er of apostolic letters which would raise up the harvest. 

Indeed the account of his round of visitations across Spain, France an 
Italy, could not but impress the Pope. When he set out, Dominic had 
two houses, one ol men and the other of women, with about twenty bret re 
and sisters scarcely more numerous. Now he had seven or eight houses con^ 
pletely formed, several others in the course of formation, and could coun 
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n a hundred brethren . 11 Above all be had launched among the more 
m ° rC , c j er j cs a great movement which was continually expanding and 
in Paris and Bologna, placed such c lergy at the serv ice of the preach- 
Iwh'ich the Church wa% asking tor 

Dominic presented two requests m particular which would remedy the 

tual difficulties of the brethren and were the considered result of acquired 
3C rience. The first concerned the relations of the Preachers with the 
secular clergy. If the brethren really fulfilled the expectation of the Church 
and the papacy in the ministry of ' ids. if they came to remedy a tragic 
weakness which the clergv was in rural powerless to overcome without 
other help, through lack of preparation and all too often of good will, the 
Preachers’ ministry of salvation mi; 1 not remain inextricably linked to the 
good will or otherwise of these sarm clergy. The example of Paris on this 
point was typical. As a result of ' i: h:- acquired, of perquisites or of funeral 
dues, the population of Paris was 1< :t without sermons, though the urgenev 
of such preaching had been solemniv recognized. Thus it was for the Church 
to intervene and with her mights hand constrain the diocesan clergy to 
receive the brethren, allow them facilities for action, and, even more, to 
have recourse to their services while supporting them to the utmost. 

Moreover, Dominic had seen for himself how the rule of the Preachers 
and, above all, their special inspiration worked under test. He was able to 
declare emphatically in the presence of the Pope that the programme of 
imitation of the life of the apostles w as directlv responsible for the attraction 
felt for his order both bv voung clerics and elderlv professors, and for the 
great fruits of their preaching. Thev would not have filled the convent of St 
Jacques and revolutionized the university of Bologna if thev had merely 
offered the intellectual world the ideal of just anv chaplain or of a traditional 
monk. It was only poverty carried to the utmost limits, and intensive work 
in the service of the salvation of souls that had been successful in winning, in 
a burst of enthusiasm which had never slackened, Reginald, Roland or 
Moneta of Cremona—full of jov at this opportunity of becoming whole¬ 
heartedly faithful to the Gospel which meant so much to them, and faithful 
in their capacity as clerics. Thus the time had come to put the finishing 
touches to the inscribing of the apostolic ride within the rule of the 
Preachers, by the adoption of a clause which would impose mendicancy on 
rT COnvenls * an( * !\ v the general organization of the brethren’s preaching. 

Causc on these two points a large part of the Church was liable to be 
•Mndalized on account of the precedent created bv the schismatics and the 
Catharists, it was necessary that the Pope himself should consent to allow 
MC staluU ‘ s to be adopted and to cover them with his authority, not- 
t standing the 1 ^th canon of the l ateran 


P'therat Dominic’s side or in some private conversation. Cardinal Ugohno 
?a ' e simi,ar testimony. The close relations which he had just had with St 
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Francis and St Clare* <*l Assisi had finally persuaded him of what he had 
long suspected 12 lor reanimating Catholicism, there was at the time noen 
comparable to apostolit e\angelism. It was essential to allow Dominic toeff^ 
in his order w hat he had made trial of in his personal preaching since 
Honorius was also convinced. It is only necessary to read his lette^ 
chronological order for the movement of his feelings towards the Preachers 
and St Dominic to In* underst<x>d. 


The first hull of all, in December i ? i<». contained not a single personal 
word, being merely a formula from the » hancellcrv. A few days later how 
ever, the second hull expressed the Pope's sentiments in regard to the 
Preachers.' 2 The glorious name of 'umoiKjuered athletes of Christ’ how¬ 
ever, which it conferred upon them did not yet sufficiently characterize 
their nature; at that time it was likewise used to designate the crusaders who 
were fighting against the Albigens*. > : lie first general bull of recom¬ 

mendation, of i ith February, 121 f», on the other hand, definitely pronounced 
in favour of the ‘useful ministry’ of tin* Preachers and of their religious life 
‘pleasing to God, as We believe ’.'5 It was not long before the restriction of 
‘We believe' disappeared. The ‘useful’ ministry soon appears as ‘neces¬ 
sary’ ;' 6 even ‘more than necessary’. 12 Finally, the order, in the eyes of the 
Pope, was ‘raised up by the Lord as a solution to the overflow' of iniquity and 
to the coldness of the charitv of the multitude' ;' 8 ‘set apart in view of the 
profit of the universal Church, for the ministry of the Gospel’.** The 
expressions of attachment undergo a parallel crescendo. In 1218 the order was 
merely recommended. At the end of i2iq, it was recommended ‘with 


affection’, 20 in February 1220, 'w ith sincere affection’. 21 In the middle of 


the same year it was recommended w ith a ‘sincere charity which embraces 
the brethren in the I.ord’. 22 At the end of the year the Pope ‘embraces 
the whole order in the arms of a sincere charity, attaching himself with 
affection to its progress in the Lord’. 21 

These subtle nuances in official formulae may perhaps surprise us. They 
will seem less astonishing when it is realized that on this last visit to the 
Curia, perhaps even on one of his previous ones, Dominic became close 
friends with a high functionary of the pontifical chancellery. William of 
Piedmont, later Bishop of Modena Ix-forc becoming Cardinal of Sabina, 24 
was won over by Dominic's attitude to the point of asking him to rcce *J* 
him, Carthusian as he was, into the fraternity of the order; this should 
understood on the plane of spiritual union. Dominic, attaching himself or 
his part to this great religious, very close to him in outlook, in the future 
submitted to him important business affec ting the Preachers, as if he were a 
counsellor of the order. 2 * Now between i )th December, 1219 » nd J4 ^ 
February, i J2o, William ol Piedmont Isecame Vice-Chancellor. As sue 
was the leading official in the pontifical administration. He drew up, 
revised, orat least checked all the writings of the Holy See. His genius con- 
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. lv in inscribing in chancellery formulae the subtle nuances of 
sisted p rec j . 

. pope’s intentions . 26 

Q h expressions must be viewed in their context. These were no ordinary 
UC in which the Pope was allowing himself the expansions of personal 
J CI P. we re official documents charged with august authority and 
dittoed t0 ^ made use of in all sorts of circumstances. At the time they 
read with the same careful attention with which they were drawn up, 

• reserved with so much care that they have finally come down to our 
own day. Thus the pontifical letter; never contained a single word used 
without due reflection—a joy for the historian who can give full import to 
everyone of such expressions. Through these dry parchments he can see 
deepening in the mind of the head of the Church, confidence, attachment, 
enthusiasm and resolute devotedness in regard to the Friars Preachers and 


their founder and master. 

Dominic knew this and acted accordingly. He established himself in 
Viterbo where he would remain until half-way through December. At that 
time he was to leave for Rome on a mission for the Pope. He would stay 
there for the first weeks of 1220. returning to Viterbo about the middle of 
February. 27 Thus established at the centre of the Church as in a command 
post, he took full advantage of the kindness of the Sovereign Pontiff to 
intervene through this authority, week after week, at every point of 
Christendom where his order was in process of development. On one 
occasion he would solve by this powerful aid a difficulty which a letter from 
the brethren submitted to him. At another, using his initiative, he would 
make them take a step forward, correct some weak point, or decide upon a 
new foundation. 

Shortly after his arrival, he obtained a new series of recommendations. 
The prototype of this letter was registered in the month of April 1218. 28 It 
was thus sufficient to ask for certified copies of it at the Chancellery. The 
bull contained a description of the order—its ministrv, which was the office 
of preaching, and its religious life under the aspect of poverty. It commanded 
all the prelates of the Church to treat the brethren as men recommended by 
the Apostolic See, to encourage them in their own vocation, to make use of 
them in the office of preaching to which thev had been assigned—in short, 

to assist them in their needs. 

On ijth November Dominic had this bull sent to all the prelates of Spain, 
he document was eventually to lead to the foundation of the convent of 
niora, which was perhaps not fullv established until after his death. 2 ® 

^ ore this they were able to use it for several foundatioas, among which 
° SC °f Valencia and Santarcm should possibly be numbered. 

TV i U j^ Cr C °^ " as dkp^tched on 2 8th November to the Midi of France. 

. “ Cd t0 tJle foundation of Montpellier. It was clearly this that gave rise 
C Mta hlishment of this convent, which Bernard Gui, particularly well 
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informed as to the origins of the Preachers in Provence, places in nj 0 
an unsuccessful attempt at Narbnnne.*'. In sending this bull to theb° 
of the Midi, that is, to the brethren of Toulouse, Dominic gave effect *** 
project elaborated among them on the occasion of his vi«i» »L. _ . * 


occasion of his visit the 1 


spring. Montpellier was to be an important centre for the order. Itwastk! 
third university of Christendom, where medical teaching did not exclude 
other branches of learning, and also a considerable reservoir of clerics 
whence the order could draw recruitv finally, it was the principal centre of 
orthodoxy in w-cstcm Provence. 


A third certified copy of the bull Idt on i jth December for St Jacques in 
Paris, where Reginald had just armed This bull did not arrive as a mere 
isolated document. With it came a large packet of letters, dated ist, nth 
i 2th and i jth December, w hich re-olutelv grasped and sought to solve the 
main problems of the Preachers. 

The letter of ist December* 2 was oulv a preamble. In a single phrase it 
granted the brethren authorization to celebrate divine worship—by this 
should be understood publicly and solemnly, as w as then the custom—in the 
chapel they had received from the masters of the university. Thus the right 
was defined—there now remained its application. 

By the bull of 11th December,** Honorius appointed a committee of 
important people, the priors of the abbeys of St Denis and St Germain des 
Pres, and the Chancellor of the Church of Milan who was then in Paris. Up 
to that time the chapter of the cathedral had prevented the Preachers from 
celebrating the offices in their chapel, although the latter had received 
authorization to do so from the Papacy. The chapter ought, on the connary, 
to have helped and favoured them, in view* of the disinterestedness of the 
brethren and their religious intention, in lx»th o| which things the Pope 
placed such strong hopes. Honorius was not unaware ol the real cause of the 
attitude of the canons. Accordingly he instruc ted the committee to assess a 
reasonable indemnity lor the adjacent churches, and at the same time to 
constrain the chapter (under threat of the censures of the Church), to 
allow public worship in the Preachers’ chapel. 

The principle which governed the solution should he noted. In this very 
first conflict between secular clergy and mendicants—a conflict which in 
the course of the thirteenth century was at times to assume alarming pro 
portions— the attitude taken by the Church and by the order, by Honorius 
and by Dominic, was already that which would finally prevail. To give 
freedom to the ministry of the Preachers, there was no necessity to deny t 
prior rights of the secular clergy. Nor was it a question of carving out a new 
sector lor them in the midst of the network of parishes. At that time t e 
Pope was not in the habit of intervening in matters of parochial boundaries- 
Dominic , on his side, did not want to receive the charge of souk 
attitude on this matter at the time of the preaching in the Midi, w en 
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d and refused the episcopate, has been noted. The order was 
j, c shunn^ ^ ltse |f upon the parishes without interfering with 

^ten^iniing only the minimum of liberty in which to exercise its 
^"tual activity the chanting of God’s praises and the sacred mysteries in 

s P' n nf which it was to preach the word of God. The Preacher is a 
the course ui 

spiritual man, not one of the authont.es. 

To these three bulls was added another on 1 2 th December,-** which it is 
nosed to call the Bull of Mendicancy. Bv its composition as by its contents 
it recalled that of 2 1st January. 1217. the Hrst confirmation of the title and 
essence of the Preachers .^ Th. Pope expressed his certainty as to the 
manifold fruits which the brethren would produce; he knew the weight of 
the fatigues and dangers to which they would be exposing themselves for the 
salvation of others through the use «»f the means of preaching to which they 
had given themselves. He enjoined these sufferings upon them in remission 
of their sins. Thus the sanctification vnd remission of sins that monks, trad¬ 
itionally, expected from the exert iws of their penitential state, the Preachers 
were to expect above all from their sacrifices for the salvation of souls; that 
is to say—for every one of the words of this letter must be weighed with 
care—the sacrifices comprised in the t\pe of preaching they had chosen the 
better to save souls. As to what this type was, the letter is explicit—and 
it is in this that it is distinguished from that of Januarv 1217 and is indicative 
of a step forward in the realization of the idea of the Preachers—it is 
preaching in deep-rooted povertv. To ‘prepare themselves to give the 
Gospel’ in fullest authenticity, thev had thus freed themselves from the 
‘burden of the goods of this world’ and had decided to carrv out their role as 
Preachers 'in the abjection of a voluntary povertv’. What was to save them 
and procure for them the same advantage as the practices of the cloistered 
religious was thus not onlv the labour of the word of God and the fatigues or 
dangers of their journeys in quest of souls, but also the poverty to which they 
were exposing themselves because thev had chosen as their rule whole¬ 
hearted imitation of Christ and the apostles. 

The expression in abicctione voluntary poupertatis , which appears in the 
letters from the Pope to the Preachers between the 8th and 13th December, 

121 9 » <md would remain as a permanent feature of such letters, should be 
carefully noted ;J6 it was absolutely new. Farlier the Pope had only spoken of 


the titu/um 


paupertatis, i.e. of the general povertv of the religious 


^ v iv > _ ... orders. But 

lf the expression was new for Honorius, it was not so for Dominic. It was 
an echo of that which Innocent had employed thirteen years earlier in 
the confirmation of the mendicant poverty of the preachers of the Narbonen- 
S ! S: Poverty of Christ in a despised garment’, in Jespecto habnu. At a 

niC "^ t n the convenient term of mendicant povertv had not yet come into 
T' il Wou,cl s °em that it should be sought, in the bulls of the Pope or the 

•xpressions just cited. That is why 


do. 


'unients of the period, under the 
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it is proposed to give to this hull, a replica of that of 17th 
as well as its completion, the name of ‘Bull of Mendicancy’ 

•n_ _:_- U :_► r>. . . / 


These expressions had such importance in Dominic 


da vs earlier he had them inscribed in a new type of recommendation ^ 

intended to replace the original type tor the future .37 The triple manda ^ 
the first hull, encouragement, utilization, assistance, is again almost ide h°i 
in the new text. The explanation of motives, however, is considetabl 
modified. In the description it gi\< s • the religious attitude by which the 
brethren prepare and support their preaching, the hull of recommendation 
presents the essential terms of the Bull ol Mendicancy—‘repudiation of the 
riches of this world*, ‘in the abjection o! a voluntary poverty’. In theeyesof 
the whole of the Church, as in their own e\es, the Preachers would for the 
future appear as poor men of the Gospel. A copy of the new formula of 
recommendation dated 1 jth December \\.t' sent with the packet of letters to 
St Jacques. Dominic clearly further added a letter from himself, with 
explanations and detailed instructions. 

Each of these missives soon produced its effect. The entry into the lists of 
the committee of three and the personal activity of Master Reginald decided 
the chapter of Notre Dame of Paris to relent in some degree. Without yet 
granting the right of burial—at this very moment all too moving evidence of 
this was to be forthcoming* 8 —it provisionally gave permission for the offices 
at the convent of the Preachers. On Ash Wednesday at latest, thus on loth 
February, 1210, the community of St Jacques sang the office publicly .30 This 
definitive ruling was put into practice with discretion. It was to come up in 
the following month of December in a lawsuit bv Archdeacon Stephen, 
assisted by two canons of the cathedral.«° The document brought the proof 
that the sole motive for the prohibition was the financial anxieties of the 
parish of Saint Benoit in the nutter of offerings and of funeral perquisites. 
The conditions for the authorization of worship were rigorous. The brethren 
must close their doors to the faithful on the occasion of the feasts of Easter, 
Pentecost, St Benedict, All Saints, Christmas. If on such a day the faithful 
lud to be satisfied with the sermon of the parish priest, at least they would 
be in no danger of taking their alms to the Preachers. If by chance the latter 
nevertheless received something on these leasts, they were to be careful to 
return the whole of it to the parish. They must also pay an annual indemnity 
to the parish priest and another to the canons, to compensate for the 
probable diminution in die perquisites. Finally they undertook to have only 
one bell, the weight of which should not exceed 300 pounds. In comp€n»* 
tion they acquire! tire liberty to celebrate the sacred offices and even a 
limited right of burial. In the meantime llonorius had been able to receive 
the representatives of the chapter in Rome, in connection with the entang 
problem of the succession of the bishop of Paris.«« The Pope did not hide 
from them vvlnt he thought of their attitude. «- 
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time when the canons of the cathedral were meditating levying a 
^the poor, Friar Reginald, Friar Matthew and the community of St 
*** 00 j ec ided to give themselves up to that mendicant poverty which 
j^t recommended to them by the letters of the Pope as much 
b his own. They renounced their claim to the deed of tithes granted by 
f de Briard and Amicic his wife. The motive which urged them to this was 
^ inscribed in a charter. 'We have judged it good,’ they said, ‘not to 
kind of temporal wealth, for we consider that the state of 


preserve any , , . . . 

verty increases merit, inspires better counsels and gives rise to less anxious 
ores And we abandon the care of our life for the present and the future to 
the assistance of divine Providence.’ 4; The same act further revealed that the 
decision, which handed over to public charity a community of some thirty 
religious, was taken with the assent of the conventual chapter as a whole. 

What was to be done with these tithes ? Friar Matthew, who had acquired 
them through his relations with the former crusaders of the Albigeois, 
approached the Cistercian nuns ot St Antoine, so closely linked with the de 
Montforts. 44 One of the almoners of the abbey, Friar Beuve, was given on 
31st March the responsibility of disposing of the tithes and of the correspond¬ 
ing house. 4 * Two documents throw further light on this gesture. A 
confirmation of the archbishop of Sens, dating from May 1220, made public 
the fact that Friar Beuve had conferred these tithes on the abbey of Cistercian 
nuns that Dame Amicie de Breteuil, now widow of Jean de Briard, was busy 
founding at Villiers. 46 Further, in i22j, when the arrival of the nuns 
effectively brought the community into being, Friar Matthew reiterated that 
since 1220 it had been the will of the brethren to abandon the tithes 
altogether. 4 ? 


Thus Dominic’s action on the occasion of his visit to St Jacques, in favour 
of absolute evangelical poverty, had not been in vain. Reginald, Matthew ot 
France and the early brethren who were still with them at the turn ot 1220 
made the spirit of apostolic life which obtained in the order at the time of its 
beginnings come to full iruition once more among the young friars ot St 
Jacques. In Paris as in Bologna they were ready to take the decisive step of 
the general declaration of mendicancy in the order of Preachers, which had 
been directly prepared for, since 8th December, bv a series ot pontifical 
bulls. 

At this time, too, Dominic endeavoured to lead the brethren of the Midi 
to the same point. The Bull of Mendicancy of 12th December 4 ® and the 
recommendation ot the 1 3th were dispatched to them also. 4 ® The circum- 
tances were perhaps not sufficiently favourable or perhaps it was the lack 
a Reginald or a Matthew of France in those parts. Dominic s initiative did 
not produce so prompt an effect in Toulouse as in Bologna or Paris. It was 
n ? 1 '7th April 1221 that he was able to have the charter ot tithes, 
c id formerly been granted bv Hulk to his preachers, nullified- 50 
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The month of December 1219 was truly one of the vital m 
Dominican history. It was then that Dominic brought to completion^ 
years of experience and investigation. It was then that he paved the \ ^ 

future developments. We have seen that, at the same time thatheVbta' ^ 
the Bull of Mendicancy, he also received a new formula of recommendatr^ 
It was not one, however, but three new formulae of this kind which 
then issued by the Curia. The fact, surprising at first sight, is explained when 
the three documents are compared.* 1 


Type II, the letter Dilccti filii which replaced the original type of 1218 has 
already been mentioned. This bull, which made declaration of the mendicant 
poverty of the order, was specially suitable for the foundations of convents 
It recommended the Preachers under collective form. 

On nth November, however, i.e. on the occasion of the very first 
audience in Viterbo, Dominic had already received another recommenda¬ 
tion, type III, 1 Cum qui rccipit. This bull did not yet contain the mendicancy 
clause. On the other hand, it put the whole emphasis on the ministry of the 
Preachers, Clear allusions in its prologue or its terms of enactment to the 
10th canon of the Lateran on preaching, have as their evident aim the 
presentation to the bishops in the person of the Preachers of those irreplace¬ 
able people who will enable them to satisfy the obligations of the canon of the 
Council. It mobilized in some sort to the benefit of the Preachers, the full 
import of the requirements of the Council that Honorius’ legates were 
endeavouring at that moment to have applied in the Christian provinces. 
To this was added the special weight of the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff. A clause altogether new, however, was designed to protect the 
poverty of the brethren against temptations and reassure the prelates on the 
disinterestedness of these new apostles. If it should happen that the self- 
styled Preacher demanded money, the prelate xvas to arrest him forthwith 
and condemn him as a perverter and slanderer of the order. This bull, 
which summarized the triple mandate of the original bull, was particularly 
apt as a recommendation of the individual activity of the Preachers. It would 
in fact serve several times for personal testimonials. 

Dominic valued it greatly. In 1221, he often requested its dispatch. The 
significance of his preference is obvious. The bull clearly expressed the 
liaison between the Order of Preachers and the 1 oth canon of the Lateran. 
It gave as an objective to the brethren a universal, ordinary and positive 
evangelization—the spiritual nourishment and moral formation of men! 
without restriction of place or person, such as Christ demanded. On 11 ^ 1 
November 1219, Dominic obtained the first copy of this bull. It had fina ) 
reached Sweden. The context of this dispatch will soon be clear. 

On 13th December following, Dominic received a bull of anot ver, 
different type (IV 1 ), Quoniam abundavit. In its terms of enactment this u 
merely contained a pressing mandate of recommendation. This time 
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accent was pi 


laced on the reasons which lay behind the movement. The Order 


he'rs there appeared in the p^p^— - ...to vcm.u,, u. 

0 f Preac ^ enern j cs () f the Church and the evils from which she 

Providence^g sce ing iniquity overflow and the charity of the people 

SU ^ ere cold has raised up, as we believe, the Order of Friars Preachers 
growing ’ Qt t j iejr own profit but the profit of Christ, have given them- 
"|° S to the evangelization of the word of Cod, as much to put to flight 
sc . to uproot other mortal contagions, in the abjection of voluntary 

heresies as p . .. ^ ^ 


ective of the interventions of 


6 ’ This description was well calculated to attract to the Preachers 

the Attention of those bishops whose diocese was undergoing a crisis, 
'tucked by heresies or undermined by grave moral deviations. Dominic, 
however scarcely made use of this formula at all. It presented only one 
aspect of the activity of the Preachers, the preaching of controversy, and 
not the peaceful and joyous setting forth of the truth of the Gospel. On the 
other hand, Gregory IX, who in 1 ? 2 7 had scarcely ascended the pontifical 
throne, was to take up this text, which had been forgotten since 12 21, once 
more. He was to enrich it with the greater part of the clauses of the other 
bulls and would in this way set up the formula of recommendation of the 
Preachers which would be classic for the future. The activity of the order 
would be presented in such a sort that it appeared in the perspective of a 
struggle against evil and error. The fact is significant on the part of the 
Pontiff who busied himself with organizing the inquisition and with imposing 
on the Preachers the largest part of its working. 

The first copy known of this bull, delivered on 13th December, 1219, 
found a home in Germany. An attempt will be made to assess how it came 
to get there. 

While Honorius III was contributing with so much effectiveness to the 
development and solid establishment of the order of St Dominic, he was 
preparing to entrust to the founder a task which he had very much at heart. 
One of the cares of Innocent III in Rome had been to install in the city a 


certain number ot model institutes, for instance the hospital of the Ploly 
Spirit, an extension of the famous hospital at Montpellier. 5 - He had con¬ 
cerned himself particularly with founding a new monastery of women, where 
"omen from Rome itself and nuns coming from convents that were decadent 
° r in part disintegrating would be gathered together under a strict rule. 53 
°r this purpose he had chosen the ancient church of St Sixtus to the 

e $toration of which he gave his attention. His death had brought all this to 
a standstill. 6 


Pu ^ u° P re< ^ ecessor s general programme, Honorius also wanted to 
"orke ' ^ * ntent ' on Innocent’s. He lacked, however, the indispensable 
»■ * nnocent had entrusted the work of regrouping to those who were 
icliojo StS | baling with nuns, the canons of Sempringham. 54 These 
ld hecn founded in tngland, towards the middle of the twelfth 
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century, to serve as chaplains to a certain number of abbeys of women 
formed small colleges of seven canons, whose house adjoined that' r ^ 
nuns on the other side of an inviolable enclosure wall, to form A ^ 
monastery. Now the religious of Sempringham, who were insular if^T. 
were anything at all, had never come to take, possession of St Sixtus U 
Pope summoned them once more, on 3rd August, 1 2 18,55 under De I * 
losing the church and the house reserved for them, to supply before Chri 
mas of that same year, the religious necessary to establish it in accordant 
with the prescriptions of their order. The building work was to be done at 
the expense of the Apostolic See. 

The period assigned had elapsed. The Pope nevertheless waited a further 
year. In November 1219,56 when two canons presented themselves before 
him, Honorius still seemed resolved to reserve the mission for them. They 
brought with them, however, an avowal of their inability to do what was 
asked. The order was not capable of supplying even the four religious 
asked for. 

On 4th December Honorius withdrew lire church of St Sixtus from them 57 


and immediately turned to Dominic. 53 It is possible that the Pope expected 
this refusal and had already foreseen a different solution. The swiftness of his 
reversal of policy would seem to give proof of this. It is even possible that he 
had only waited to counter the failure of the Hnglish religious until the year 
1219 had fully expired, in order to have Dominic near him. It is more 
difficult to decide whether he already had this in mind when he sent his 
ultimatum of 1218 to England. It seems, however, that Dominic, when he 
left Bologna for the Curia in October 1219, knew' that a foundation was 
awaiting him in Rome. Otherwise it is difficult to see why he should have 
brought with him Friar Buonviso, Friar Guillaume and Friar Frogier. 

Thus, thirteen days after the letter to the canons of Sempringham, 
Honorius was able to write to the brethren and sisters of Prouille, Fanjeaux 


and Limoux, to announce to them the donation of St Sixtus to St Dominic 
and the order. At the same time he gave them command to hold themselves 
at the disposal of their General, ready to come at his request to lead their 
religious life at St Sixtus, in accordance with their own rule. 59 


It was not, then, a house of brethren that Honorius asked Dominic to se 
up in Rome, but a house of nuns. The appeal to the sisters of Prouille and to 
their chaplains is significant. The Pope, how'ever, knew that Dominic ha 
more than once based the ministry of his brethren on houses of women, at 
least during the early days. There was in Prouille an authentic conve 
of Friars Preachers annexed to the house of the sisters. What had ta e 


place there could be renewed at Rome. It seems highly probable that we c 
affirm that the Pope was aiming at the installation in Rome of a house 0 J 
brethren at the same time as of a community of sisters on the mo e ^ 
Prouille. For it is not credible that he who urged the prelates of Christen 
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, . r to install Dominic’s sons in their respective dioceses, 

with so mUC ^k ^ rs(; Q f a ll to plant them firmly at the centre of the Church, 
should not se ^ ^ found in the somewhat late chronicle of Benedetto de 
Confirmation ^ particularly in a contemporary letter of Conrad de 

^° ntC ck^Chancellor ^ Ern pj re an( i Bishop of Metz. When this 

Sharfenec , ^ majn int entions of the Papacy and of the institutions of the 
witness ^ c l ose of 1220 proposed to introduce the Friars Preachers 
^is^piscopal city at the beginning of the following year, he did not 
TiUte tcf declare that he was acting ‘after the example of the Lord Pope, 
Lo has granted them a house in Rome, and of many archbishops and 

^TheVope’s last letter is not dated from Viterbo, but from Civita Castel- 
lana a halting-place on the way to Rome. The Pope, in fact, had set out with 
the Curia to spend the feast of Christmas at St Peter’s. 62 He took Dominic 
with him. There was no more than one day’s journey to accomplish. 
On the day following this audience, the founder and his companions installed 
themselves in the church that had just been given to them. 6 ^ 


At the side of the Appian Way, opposite the baths of Caracalla, a stational 
basilica had since the fifth century kept up the cultus of the Pope and martyr 
Sixtus II. The site was not an advantageous one. At the foot of the Coelian 
Hill and of the Lesser Aventine, it consisted of low ground which the 
breaking down of ancient aqueducts had turned into a swamp. Moreover, the 
fire, pillage and other destructions which war had multiplied in Rome in the 
course of the twelfth century had gradually ruined the noble basilica. Like 
all the ancient buildings in Rome, it had progressively sunk into the ground, 
whereas the level of the streets had risen by several yards. Innocent Ill’s 
architects had completed the interment of the building—destroying the 
aisles and walling up the arches between the pillars; they had built on the 
top of the central nave a church which measured no more than half of the 
width of the earlier sanctuary. The new' apse rose in its turn upon the walls 
of the buried one. It was thus somew hat out of proportion, but in a way 
that lent itself better to the establishment of a choir of religious. Such 
was the church that Dominic and his brethren received at the close ot 1219. 
t was left for them to construct the convent. 

It seems very possible that Dominic may actually have lived in St Sixtus on 
I ? ° CCa f* on ^* s previous visits to the city. Nothing is known of his 
^ g in gs in Rome in 1 2 1 1216-1217, 1218. The Pope was able to authorize 

ou \\ 0 T ^ SC c ^ urc h ‘for long deprived of the ministers which it 

•Bent 'h a ' C 64 thr ° U S h ^ U1 ^ t t ^ lc canons of Sempringham. No docu- 
•Bann'er °r Cr> ^ * nt ^ cat ’ on a ^°" s 11 s to establish the fact in a positive 
historia 6^1, on b ^e asserted, contrary to the great majority of modern 
> l at on his last stay in Rome in 121 8» Dominic had still not 
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established a community ol Preachers m the city, since he systemat - 
directed to Bologna all the religious he acquired in Rome, whetlier 
already of the order who came to rejoin him, or novices who gave thems T" 
to him. cs 


On arrival, then, the community was set up in the unsatisfactory buildin 
near the church, and the construction of a regular convent at the expenseol 
the Sovereign Pontiff was begun. It would be interesting to catch a glimpse of 
this third convent built by Dominic. This time a real cloister, doubtless 
very simple, but devotional, and ol regular design, gave superabundant 
testimony, if it were necessary, of his intelligence and his taste for the life of 
classic observance. Alas, very little remains of the block of buildings.66 The 
church, reconstructed throughout in the eighteenth century, has no longer 
anything of its thirteenth-century appearance. In the vicissitudes of its history 
the convent has been entirely changed. Intelligent restorations, however in 
18 £ £ by Fathers Mullooly and Besson, in 19^6 by Cardinal Lienart, titulary 
of St Sixtus, have restored certain thirteenth-century parts of the church 
—a part of the apse with something of the frescoes, and in particular the 
chapter-room with its two windows with. Roman columns each side of the 
door. As to the site, made more healthy but rendered characterless by 
urbanization, it has lost all its power of evocation. 

Moreover, scarcely any ancient document shows us the life of Dominic and 
his brethren in these first months of 1220. None of the reliable sources has a 
word to say of it. All that is to be found is Constantino di Orvieto’s account 
of two miracles which should be assigned to this period. 67 

The brethren had not yet been long in Rome. Public opinion still regarded 
them with mistrust. Neither their true life nor the solidity of their religious 
society were known and people were all too ready to speak evil in their 
regard. Now whilst they were working on this ancient soil, where the sub¬ 
soil conceals enormous masses of old masonry and unsuspected cavities, a 
serious landslide occurred, and an architect whom the brethren had engaged 
was buried in a cellar. They could not succeed in freeing him from the rubble 
which was weighing him down, and when he was finally extricated, he was 
dead. The brethren were dumbfounded. They were deeply distressed at one 
of their collaborators dying without the sacraments. They also dreaded lest 
the superstitious crowd should see in this accident a sign of divine disapproval 
of the Preachers and should conceive hatred for them. Dominic s prayer 
assuaged everyone’s fear by obtaining the return to life of the unfortunate 
man. 

Once erected, however, the convent began to extend its influence. Of 
the religious whom Dominic received at this time, a single name has 
survived—Friar Giacomo de Bella, a Roman born and bred and very we 
known in the city. Very soon he was made procurator of the community- 
For mendicant religious still unknown to the public, this choice was too 
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a e not to give rise to comment. What was their distress, then, 

great an advantage ^ Never had a procurator been the subject of so 

when the ro ^ ^ morc so , when the sickness became serious. 

much , C ^ tura j strength declined, and he no longer responded to treat- 
GiaCOnt1 I °'consternation the community gave him extreme unction and 
d" around his pallet to defend his soul, now entering upon the last 
^ oale by their prayers. 

stru » i'nic’s compassion was moved at this sight of his brethren’s distress. 

^win^the gesture of Eliseus,^ 8 he made them all go out and then 
^TSiimself out against the body of the dying man. Through the force 

streteneu _ . , , _ 


of his prayer 


he held back the spirit which was already leaving the body. 


After this recalling his brethren, he again enjoined his office upon the 
rocurator. The latter related the miracle himself to a group of brethren at 
the provincial chapter of Rome in i 2+j or i 244.69 Constantino di Orvieto 
who heard it, related it for posterity. 

What, after all, does it matter if the number of anecdotes preserved is but 
slight? We know clearly what the acti\ ity of Dominic and his brethren was. 
They practised a deep-rooted poverty. As has already been seen, the founder 
inaugurated at St Sixtus from the beginning the conventual mendicancy which 
he was striving to inculcate in the older convents. If the Pope was financing 
the building work, he had not to feed the brethren. Divine office and prayer 
alternated with the ministry. Dominic now added to his sermons in the 
city' churches his preaching to, and conversations with, the nuns. The 
chief group of nuns aimed at by the reform and for which the new convent 
was being prepared, the community of Santa Maria in Tempulo, was lodged 
quite near to St Sixtus, on the other side, near the Capena gate on the Via 
della Mole .70 There were other communities also concerned, and individual 
nuns. 

While the new monastery was slowly rising, Dominic was in contact 
with the nuns, edifying, exhorting, and directing. He held discussions with 
the superiors. He consulted. The first thing was to see the possibilities as 
they actually were, and the extent of the nuns’ goodwill, before giving 
Prouille instructions to send a group of foundresses. It was also essential to 
construct the cloister. This year, moreover, Dominic could not stay 
sufficiently long in Rome to allow the sisters from the Midi the time to 
arrive if he sent for them. It was necessary to wait. 

At the end Q f s j x wee j. s< j n f ac ^ the founder was able to assess the 
situation sufficiently. The convent of the brethren was solidly established and 

eir ministry sufficiently engaged in the city. Dominic left them to their 
receiwl ant ^ set to ^ ur ' a again. In the meantime he had 
anej 6 ^ 0m nia i or ' t >' °f bis convents. He was going to prepare 

Panied'h^ 6 ^ ^ or 8 an ‘ zat * on of his order. Buonviso and Guillaume accom- 
•m to Viterbo. Frogier de Penna, on the other hand, remained with 
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the new recruits to encourage the ministry of souls and 


t0 su pervi se the 


building operations. 7 i r «ie 

During the course of this journey to the Curia, Dominic, for the 
time, had a serious attack of illness. Guillaume de Montferrat had 
seen him sick when they were on the way to Rome .72 He was ill • 
Viterbo. The brother did not quite know what he was suffering fronTc ) 1 
the journey, it had been an attack of dysentery. This is not the first or th 
last time that we hear this disease mentioned, a chronic enteritis with 
severe crises and bouts of lever which took away all his strength from him 7j 
In his ministry at Toulouse, devout w omen who had had the opportunity of 
seeing him at close quarters when he was lodging with them, had noted ‘that 
he was very often a prey to great suffering and that his companions had to 


put him to bed. He did not remain there long, however, and soon lay 
stretched out on the ground’. 74 He was then in the prime of life. Clearly he 
was worn out. He was forced to call a halt and take to his bed. 


He could scarcely be other than at the end of his strength. After twelve 
years of unremitting ministry, for two Years now he had been travelling 
almost continually, each day covering stretches of from thirty to thirty-five 
miles ,75 going along the roads bare-footed, with no regularity about meals, 
often contenting himself with the bread people gave to beggars .76 At night he 
would lodge in hospices crowded with poor tramps. Before going to bed, he 
would go to pray in a church, at any rate until Matins time, and when he 
finally yielded to sleep, he would throw himself fully dressed ‘on a little 
straw and never on a bed ’.77 When he arrived at a convent, he did not go to 
rest, but summoned the brethren ‘to make them a sermon, explain the word 
of God to them and comfort and encourage them ’.78 Then he discussed the 
business of the community with the superior. Afterwards he prolonged his 
vigils interminably, sometimes the whole night through. The accounts of eye¬ 
witnesses are as definite on this for the later years of his life as for the years 
spent in Toulouse .79 He was sometimes so exhausted by these vigils and by 
fatigue that he would be found asleep on the church floor or sitting down, or 
he would fall asleep at table.8o As soon as morning came, he would begin 
his sermons again, his visits both to those in good health and the sick, con¬ 
fessions, direction, and all with so much intensity that he was unable to 
occupy himself with his brethren or the sisters until very late in the evening 
when people had already retired. He none the less had the community 
assembled. Then he preached and soon went on his way again. 81 

Despite this superhuman activity, Friar Guillaume gave evidence that e 
observed with extreme strictness the rule and observance of the Friars 
Preachers. If he made little difficulty about granting dispensations to 1 
brethren, he never dispensed himself. In health as in sickness he observe a 
the fasts prescribed by the rule. During the serious crisis of dysentery from 
which he suffered while journeying to Rome, he did not break his fast or 
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He contented himself sometimes with having a special dish 
eat m« at - Q f root vegetables. He did this, whatever disease he 

nared ot fruit _1 . _ l_ ;_<_ a- a.- 1_ 


prepared ^ om > 82 In this state it often happened to him ‘not to have 

W as Q ° J r ink, not to be well looked after, to have an uncom- 

suittb e 0 ^ convent | ia( l | ie a room for himself or even his own 

fortable oea . 

^ 4 ould not really recover in such conditions; nor could he continue to 
^ 0 ; was not long before the crises began again to become increasingly 


""on i^th February he obtained a new bull. 8 * The Pope conferred upon him 
the power of dispensing brethren who had been ordained contrary to the 
canonical rules before entering the order. They would be able to use the 
ers they had received and proceed to major orders. Doubtless Dominic 
had just met some case of this kind which he would be glad to be able to 
arrange then and there, without the delay involved in referring it back to 
Rome. The bull is interesting not only for ’!.•■ sentiments of the Pope which 
it expresses—‘a full confidence in the discretion’ of the Master; it also gives 
Dominic a new title in the address —prior orJinis prcdicatorum, ‘head of the 


Order of Preachers’. 86 


Dominic had already obtained from the Pope a power over the brethren 
as a whole—on 22nd December, 1216, in the privilege of confirmation and 
on 7th February, 1217, in a Bull on Apostates. At that time the founder was 
prior of a regular convent and the Pope was giving him powers in regard to 
his community. The links between a prior and his convent were clear in the 
eyes of the Pontifical Chancellery. Today, however, Dominic was no longer 
prior of St Romain. It may be asked in the name of what authority, in virtue 
of what constitution of his religious society, Dominic could possess a power 
over his brethren as a whole. 


Outwardly the society of the Preachers was still inorganic at its higher 
level. It was materially constituted by a certain number of convents of 
canons-Preachers. Inside such convents, the classic organization of the monks 
and canons obtained. The rule of St Augustine, the privilege of foundation 
t e customs of the Preachers had fixed the rights of the prior. No text, 
owever, no general institution, had yet laid down in detail the relations of 
c convents among themselves and with Dominic, or the relations of 
Dominic with each one of his Preachers. 

large ^ Severa ^ * m P ort ant orders of monks and canons possessed a 

which each^ °^ re ^&‘ ous h° uses - They were grouped into vast federations 
ment and^ sess ‘ on * n g ener *d chapters where decrees of govern- 

c °uld not ^ WCre Clearly the group of the Dominican convents 

Cistercians 5058658 -* 1 ^ CC ^ era ^ cons titution on the model of these classic orders, 
‘ c '!T e !- for instancc - For if one or the other of these 
se a ind of general head in the Abbot of Citeaux or the Abbot 
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of St Victor, such a person was only head of the order because k 
primarily the superior of the leading monastery. Moreover he * *** 
inter pares; he did not command, he merely represented the P''"" 1 * 
authority of the federation of the convents met in chapter. Com roon 

Now Dominic was prior ol no community of his order, nor was ther> 

particular house of Preachers more important than the rest Tho i an ' 
k*. 1.,k™.. ...., ... ' 1 ,lc '"^between 


Dominic and his brethren was ol another nature and moreover 


stronger j na 


different way. It was the personal and immediate link which lie formed with 
each of the religious of his order or. the day of his profession made into his 
hands or at least in his name. Hath io 'eotual prior, when he received the 
profession, was from this point ol ' lev, Dominic’s vicar, as, for instance 
Reginald in Bologna or Paris. At the beginning of this year of 1220, as in the 
first days of i2i£, the whole order was really in the hands of St Dominic 
Despite the still inorganic appearam e of the convents of Preachers, Dominic 
held them together by his authority. 1 (e was no longer prior of St Romain 
he was prior of the order. 

The bull of 17th February, in giving him this title for the first time, 
showed that the Papacy had become aware of his special situation and 
recognized it. Thus the letter bore evidence of an organization in fact of the 
whole of the order, radically different Irom that of the orders of canons. As 
he had just declared by the bull of mendicancy that the usual norms of 
poverty in common of the canons had been superseded in favour of the 
Preachers, Honorius also declared by the new bull that the traditional federal 
constitution had no application among the Preachers. The text thus mani¬ 
fested Dominic’s original position at the head of his religious society. It 
paved the way for the early definition of this position, the early constitution 
of the order as such. 

We have seen this situation arising as far back as 12 r £, as much through 
the wish of St Dominic as through his relations with the Papacy. Because his 
order was a society which preached, he could not be satisfied with the usual 
organization of federations of convents. He must have a supreme leader in 
control, to apply the order to its task in the place where it was needed, as 
a general commands his troops. The Preaching in the Narbonensis had 
its ‘priors and masters’, as had that of Toulouse, masters who were them 
selves under the command of the legates, i.e. ultimately of the Pope. A hca 
was especially necessary' in the case of a preaching order, for preaching pt e 
supposed a mission, which in turn presupposed a hierarchy. The fact t at 
this preaching, by becoming the order of Preachers, had become unhers 
did not necessitate changing its constitution—on the contrary. More t a 
ever it must remain governed by its master so that it might be governe V 
the Church. Moreover, this was what had been taking place since the >cg^ 
ning. The links had not ceased to become stronger. It was now necessary ^ 
define them clearly and give them permanent form in a legal document. 
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February 1220 it is clear that Dominic was paving the way 
this month 0 constitution of his order clearly defined, 

for having ^ he was preparing to have the counterpart defined, 

It is also c ca ^ ^ or( j er as a community. We have already instanced 
the constUution ^ ^ ^ constantly to marry the personal responsibility 
in Dominic sa^ ^ co l| cc tive legislation of the community. If he did not 
°f the chic w ance tQ thc intervention of the whole of the brethren 
atWCh decisions as in the constitution of his order, through his personal 
h S ament as through his medieval formation, he had a very simple means 
TbviatTng this, namely, to have full powers granted him by the Pope, to 
°tablish legislation in writing and to hrne it confirmed once more, to send 
CS all his brethren and impose it upon them in virtue of the obedience 

promised on the day of profession. . , f 

Now he did not do this then and in fact never did so. It is true that a few 
months later it would be possible to declare that at this time Dominic 
possessed the plenitude of powers in regard to his order. 8 ? He had not, how¬ 
ever, asked for these powers from the Pope. They came to him from the 
profession of his brethren. Thus he would make them over, for the whole 
duration of the chapter, to the community of thc Preachers present in its 
representatives . 88 The decisions of this chapter would become obligatory for 
him as for the other brethren, independently of any intervention or con¬ 
firmation by the Holy See. 

Thus he was head, but under thc control and within the limits of the 
community. Such was his double position which would become clear forth¬ 
with and be defined in a text of the constitutions. This position had already 
been realized in fact since i2i$. The Curia expressly recognized the exist¬ 
ence of die first phase of it by giving him the title of prior ordinis. He him¬ 
self was to make manifest the second by a decisive gesture a few days later. 

Towards the end of the month of February, he wrote to his convents in 
Spain, Provence, France and Italy, as well as to the isolated brethren, to 
instruct them to designate a certain number of representatives—four for 
Paris— and to send them to Bologna where on 1 7th May, 1 220, the feast of 
Pentecost, he assembled a Constituent Chapter. 8 ? 

The letters were scarcely written, perhaps not even sent, when he 
received heart-breaking news from Paris—Master Reginald was dead. 

He had died there a few w'eeks after his arrival .90 Dominic’s sensitive 
nature experieneed a cruel shock. He had so quickly and so completely 
e himself to this brother of his own age, to this apostolic soul so like 
jj. ' Vn> t0 l° v 'ing heart capable ot so much energy. He had even worn 
£ene° U ^ P remature ty ty treating him as he treated himself; by abusing his 
Bolo ° Slt y w ^ out limit; by tearing him away from his valuable work in 
MmcTl" ^ WaS be § irinin g to Hear great fruit, to turn Kim out on to the 
an oblige him to begin all over again in Paris. Reginald, however, 
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had died in complete peace, lull of joy at dying poor in the 'A 
brethren. 9 1 As they brought him the last sacraments, he had r * if 
sweet memory that the Blessed Virgin had already in some sort • 
extreme unction. He had nevertheless received the ecclesiasticalT 1 
had fallen asleep as one predestined. 3 nte an ^ 

Dominic was given one poignant detail, however. The obstinac f 
canons of Notre Dame, by forbidding the brethren to have a cemete K ! 
not even allowed them to keep the body with them. Fortunatel th 
Benedictines of Notre Dame des Champs had been more than willin ? 
receive his mortal remains. 93 It was there they lay at rest while waiting for 
eternity. 

Dominic then took a step which tells us much, both of his grief and his 
sensitive nature. What the brethren < f Notre Dame des Champs had 
done for the Preachers of St Jacques in receiving Reginald had been done to 
himself. He thanked them for it in his name. More than this, since it was a 
Preacher that was in question, might not the Curia make some gesture? The 
news had deeply grieved Ugolino and many other people who knew Reginald 
well. The Pope agreed personally to express his gratitude to the Benedictines 
of Notre Dame des Champs, and so a bull was issued from the Chancellery on 

27th February .94 

The Pope had just learnt that the prior and convent of Ste Marie des Vignes 
(Notre Dame des Champs) had by their affectionate care consoled ‘the 
brethren of the Order of Preachers studying holy doctrine in Paris’. ‘So that 
you may know then,’ said the Pope, ‘the pure affection that we have for 
these brethren . . . we command you all . . . through reverence for the 
Apostolic See and for Our Person, to continue to favour them with your 
benefits as you have so well begun to do.’ 

At the same time Dominic requested from the Pope an identical letter for 
the university of Paris. 9 s In the following month this letter was, slightly 
modified, three times addressed to the people of Madrid (20th March), to 
those of Segovia (23rd March), to the podesta and people of Bologna (24th 
March).96 Thus the Papacy showed itself so sensitive to the needs of the 
Preachers, so convinced of their providential appearance, that it did not 
confine itself to recommending them—it thanked in its personal name those 
who showed themselves generous and understanding towards them. 1 
the Pope, the Catholic Church itself appreciated as a service done to herse 
the services rendered to this order and gave deep and sincere thanks for them. 
There was however a higher source than the Pope and the Church. ns 
himself had expressed his gratitude towards the benelactors of the bret r 
when he pronounced these words, taken up again by the Soveieign Ponti 
‘He who gives a prophet the welcome due to a prophet shall recede 
the reward given to prophets’ ,97 an d especially: ‘ When you did it to one 
the least of my brethren here, you did it to me .’98 There is indeed m 
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Pope 


s action 


when recommending his Preachers, a particularly devoted 
ecially paternal tone, on account of their humility and their 
care, a S P ^j ie d iurc h V vas now no longer afraid of the mendicancy 

C ° m P let f these orders of apostolic life which she had recently regarded with 
°fone 0 ^ contrary, it was because of this lowliness, this ‘abjection 

uneasiness. ^ en g a g e d herself with Christ and gave thanks for them in a 

inp°' ert y nt c f hope. Dominic was at the root of this profound change. 

great mo 

course of the month of March or April, new perspectives opened 
11 the direction of Spain. The university of Palencia was to be re-created, 
^foundation of the Preaching Friars would certainly be indicated in the 
holastic centre of Castile. It would at the same time establish the Preachers 
il the heart of this kingdom. Whether the brethren in Segovia had taken the 
initiative of the project, or whether Dominic formed it himself, on 13th 
April he obtained a copy of the recommendation Dilccti filii ( 11)99 which he 
intended for this foundation. In Bologna, with the Spanish brethren who had 
come for the chapter, the possibilities would be investigated. Dominic’s 
wish was that the order should also take root in Aragon. The Archbishop of 
Tarragona, Sparago de Barca, a native of Montpellier, was not remaining 
inactive in the face of the Albigenses who were filtering into his province. 
Yet he lacked suitable preachers, since he was reduced to getting Carthusians, 
whose merits he extolled at this time, 100 to preach against them. Yet this 
was the work of the Preachers. Dominic obtained for him a copy of the bull 
Quoniam abundavit (IV 1 ), 101 which was specially adapted to fit the case. It was 
issued from Viterbo on 6th May. Dominic himself entrusted it to some 
brethren who were being sent from Bologna to Aragon. They were not 
successful in their mission. Doubtless the archbishop kept up against the 
Preachers the ostracism which his predecessor had shown against the Poor 
Catholics. Mistrustful ol all that resembled the apostolic movements, he 
refused the remedy while admitting the disease. The first foundation in 
Aragon would be made elsewhere. 

Finally, on nth May, the Pope addressed a very surprising letter to a 
number of religious in Italy. 102 It w'as primarily surprising through the 
heterogeneous collection of those to whom it was destined—five monks and 
2 Canon Regular, belonging respectively to Vallombrosa near Florence, to 
t Victor near Bologna, and to four abbeys in the south of Italy—Silla, Mensa, 
quila, Flora. 10 3 Honorius informed all these religious that Friar Dominic, 
riorofthe Order ol Preachers, had declared to him that the special grace 
« preaching that they had each received from God could bear very great 
s j lt: ° r sa h'ation ol one’s neighbour if they consented to place them- 
join t hi Un ^ er ^* rect * on ‘ The Pope thus gave them the order to set out to 
P reac h under his direction; each one of them moreover would 

r etam his own habit. 

bad Dominic come to know these religious? What was the mission 
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the Pope had reserv ed for him ? What would be the effect of the 
We shall try to answer these questions later. In any case it is difficul^ 0115 
compare this bull ot Honorius III with the bull of 29th January U ^ ^ l ° 
which Innocent III placed at the disposal of the Abbot of Citeau 2 ^ ^ 
obliged to comply w ith his summons, a phalanx of religious or priests co ^ 
from all parts and among whom, one day, Dominic found himself en 0 ^ 
The change since then is striking. °° ' 

But what is more striking in the step which the bull revealed is that' 
dates from a time when Dominic’s devotion for the salvation of souls could 
most legitimately be submerged in the foundation of his order. So great 
nevertheless, was the Preacher’s fervour of evangelization that it overflowed 
on all sides, submerging his activity as a founder. Here we find once more the 
continual surpassing of the work by the workman which has already been 
stressed. Like St Paul, the measureless charity of Christ constrained him to 
such a point that he could not content himself w ith a limited object. What¬ 
ever his effort to assemble brethren, form them, cast them even prematurely 
into the ministry of salvation, that did not yet sufficiently bring about the 
general preaching which he had conceived and wanted to undertake with all 
the forces of the Church. It did not matter if he could not bring to the 
task under the habit of his order all the collaborators he came across. He 
was ready to do so under some other habit. The essential was not the habit 
but that they should announce Christ everywhere, bring light, dissipate 
error and that the poor should have the Gospel preached to them. 

The pagans themselves w'erc the subject of one of his most insistent cares. 
In the first place, those of the north, whom he had been longing to work 
amongst ever since 1 20£. His desire was still keen. At the Curia he had not 
only confided this to Ugolino or to Guillaume de Montferrat. He had also 
spoken of it to his friend and counsellor Gulielmo de Piedmont. People, 
in fact, attribute to Dominic’s confidences the attraction which Gulielmo 
felt for the ministry of the north, of which he would soon receive the charge 
as pontifical legate. 10 '* Before Gulielmo, however, was in a position to 
favour the Preachers destined for Scandinavia in all possible ways, Dominic 
had found the opportunity of sending them there. In this w'inter of 12 >9 
1220 he met in fact in Viterbo or in Rome a Swedish prelate, the provost 
of St Peter of Sigtuna, Gaufred , I0 5 who had come to defend in the Curb 
the interests of the crown of Sweden against the King of Denmark. 10 
A mission of the Preachers was quickly decided upon. Precisely on t 
previous 1 5th August two Scandinavian brethren had been receive 
Bologna. If the prelate would be good enough to accompany Dominic ^ 
Bologna, he would hand over the two brethren. 107 He w'ould provide t^ 
with the recommendation he had received on 1 ■ th November (l|j )• ^ 
The brethren, setting out with the provost in May 1 220, installe t 
selves that summer in Sigtuna, the former see ol the diocese of UpP 
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litan see of Sweden. A monastery dedicated to the Blessed 
and the me ^ ^ founded, which on 1 ith January, 1221 Honorius III 
Virgin Mary ^ ^ c f, ar jty and devotion of the faithful of Sweden. 1Q 9 

"° U ^ however to experience many vicissitudes and even disappeared after 
* tWaS ’iio°The brethren, however, would he received in another foundation 
' h VSt Dominic had begun preparing in 1 2 2 1. * 1 * Thus the founder would 
" a,C the 0 before leaving this world, of preaching in the northern lands 
^'least through his brethren, to the pagans as much as to the Catholics. 

3t Another group of pagans, moreover, had begun to move his generosity for 
everal years past, the Cumans, in the east of Europe."* Coming from the 
continually turbulent territory of Siberia, these warlike populations carved 
out between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries an immense territory 
between the Altai and the Danube. In the winter they attacked the southern 
regions and in summer transferred their devastating raids towards the west 
and north. The disaster of Adrianople n-cl in 1 2of by the Latin Empire 
in the East revealed their power and their cruelty. With the Wallachian and 
Bulgar elements which they bound up with their lot, they never ceased 
attacking the Christians on the frontiers of Hungary. In i 2 1 1, King Andrew II 
for some time summoned the Teutonic Knights against them. The Church, 
however, equally had recourse to her missionaries. Although it was a question 
of cruelly hostile pagan populations, the preaching of the Gospel had begun. 
In 1217 and 1218, the letters of Honorius III already mentioned a bishop of 
the Cumans. 1 " From this time Dominic sometimes envisaged this new field 
for his activity and, perhaps, martyrdom. 1,4 In 1221 he sent some brethren 
on a mission to Hungary, with express instructions to reach the Cumans. 1 " 


Finally, as has been noted, the first known copy of the bull of recommen¬ 
dation Quortiam abundavit (IV 1 ), dated 13th December, 1219, eventually 
found its way to Germany. How it got there is not known. In May 1221 the 
long-standing existence ot a community of preachers is know n of at Friesach, 
in Carinthia, whose prior, and moreover sole priest, had deserted the 
order 116 Was it to this apostate brother that Dominic had handed the bull 
in sending it from Viterbo or Rome? Was it to some brother sent in the 
irection of Germany in May 1220? One can only form hypotheses. But the 
acts which give rise to these suppositions are already significant. The pre¬ 
paration of the two foundations, in Germany and in Sweden, in the course of 
ser'^T I22 ° P roves ^ iat ^ urin g visits to the Roman Curia, Dominic 
- ^ conte mplated extending the influence of the order to the eastern and 
^ f Ctremit,es of Europe until it finally reached the pagan territories, 
order ^ P ro l ects an< d v «?ry precise plans for the constitution of his 

horizon VU Unrestr ' ctc ^ support on the part of the Papacy, w ith a Catholic 
bominic^ 611 ^ were possible, that at the beginning of May 1220 

his hi-cfi P re P aret ^ to l eave the Curia to rejoin in Bologna, before Pentecost, 
brethren assembled in chapter by his orders. 




The Church of St Nicholas of Bologna in the 1 3 th century was in the ear^ 
of the university district. This plan, after F. Cavazza and A. Hesse , is { e 
present-day street plan of this section of the city. The Law Schools are s own 
edged in denser shading, the Faculties of Art and Medicine edged in ac 
1. Church of St Nicholas (now San Domenico). 2. The former mainsqaa 
3 - Former Church of St Ambrose. 4. Church and Cloister of St rocu$ 

5. Former St Proclus Gate and southern boundary of the town after 1 ^ 

6. The Celestines. 7. Church and Cloister of St Saviour's. S. St ’ 

9. Former ‘University Street\ southern town boundary in the 12th cen 

10. Spanish College. //. Course of the River Aposa. 








Chapter XVI 


the first chapter in bologna 


D OMINIC hastened on his way. He had only about ten days in which 
to reach Bologna for the rendezvous he had fixed with the brethren. 1 
He took the shortest way through Tuscany. Friar Buonviso accom¬ 
panied him. 2 They made a brief halt in Florence, where the brethren were 
no longer lodging at St Pancras but in the collegiate church of St Paul. The 
Master again saw Dame Bene and freed her from her sins as well as comforting 
her in her trials. 2 He crossed the Apennines with the delegates from 
Florence. On the eve of 17th May, the fast of Pentecost, he arrived at St 
Nicholas of Bologna. A large community was there to welcome him, the 
numbers of the brethren of the convent being increased by the group of 
fathers gathered for the chapter. 

It is not difficult to imagine wiiat this reunion was like. The convent 
hummed like a bee-hive after the breaking away of a swarm. About thirty 
delegates at least arrived—doubtless the majority of the original brethren, 
chosen by their convents as representatives .4 If Dominic had met one or 
other of them during the past year in the course of his travels, the brethren 
had not seen each other for nearly three years. Their attitude had 
changed since the dispersal. They had given themselves to the order with 
generosity, it is true, but not without some apprehension. Moreover anxiety 
had dominated them more than once in view of the uncertain future. The 
order now lay before them as a powerful institution, full of conquering 
energy, already solidly implanted on the soil of Europe, welcomed and 
thrust to the fore by the Church, whose expectation it fulfilled. The young 
Hars in Bologna pointed out to each other with admiration their brethren 
Simon of Sweden and Nicholas of Lund, the first-fruits from Scandinavia; 3 
the brethren from Madrid and Segovia who had arrived from Castile; 
’rethren from Provence; the four brethren from Paris.® Among them was one 
religious whose clothing had taken pi ace less than three months earlier, but 
°f whom each one knew that he was Master Reginald’s finest recruit during 
1 e few weeks of his stay in Paris. A master of arts and bachelor in theology, 
ready mature in years, for he was only a few years younger than Master 
° m inic» 7 Jordan of Saxony was, with Matthew of France, the principal 
Personality of the convent of St Jacques.8 By the side of the masters of arts 
30 ° f law w h° peopled the convent of Bologna, he represented the literature 
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and theology of Paris. Friar Ventura of Verona who was 0 1 
Dominic's arrival to take the habit and make profession in his hands^' 1 '^ 
represent the convent of Bologna at the chapter, 9 doubtless with 
prior, the master in decretals, Paul of Hungary, 10 his collcap 
Clair and also probably Master Roland and Master Moneta of Cremon^ 

The day of Pentecost was devoted exclusively to the Lord. The h 1 
the church of St Nicholas of the Vines was too small for such a large numbe 
of brethren. With what fervour did they inaugurate the great sessio 
‘invoking the Holy Spirit by whom the Sons of God are moved’ In Dominic 
sang the Mass with that supernatural inspiration that carried him beyond 
himself each time he celebrated the Catholic mysteries. And to unite these 
brethren assembled from the four corners of the horizon whose voices 
accents and customs were not used to hi ending in harmony, in the chanting 
of the canonical office at which he presided ‘he goes from choir to choir to 
stimulate his brethren to sing true and clearly and to infuse their psalmody 
with devotion’. 12 

On Whit Monday the founder gathered the community in the chapter- 
room of the monastery. The Holy Spirit was again invoked and Dominic 
preached to the brethren the word of God. They again prayed for the 
dead and every one thought of Master Reginald whose presence was so 
palpable in this monastery and at this gathering. Those brethren of Bologna who 
were not members of the chapter then withdrew and the session began.u 

Dominic’s authority, so sure of itself since 1217—‘I know what 1 am 
doing’—was more firmly established than ever. Events had indeed brought 
the approbation of supernatural success, that of Providence, to his earlier 
decisions. No John of Navarre would now dare to pit his obstinacy against 
him. To do so would be tantamount to obstinacy against the Church, for the 
Pope had full confidence in Dominic and regularly protected his initiatives 
by significant bulls. All the brethren were aware of this authority which 
Ventura of Verona was later to describe in these terms: ‘At this time, the 
blessed Brother Dominic had full power, after the Lord Pope, to organize, 
order, correct the order of Friars Preachers in its entirety. 14 Now 
Dominic at first tried to divest himself of this power. 

The emotion must have been considerable when the founder was seen to 
rise, pronouncing the words reported by Friar Rodolfo—‘I deserve to e 
deposed for I am useless and lax’—and humiliate himself to the utmost . 13 
It was all too easy to guess what prompted this—not false modesty or 
pusillanimity, but his feeling of being completely used up. He had long e 
his strength betraying him, especially during the last few months, and fear 
no longer to be able to lead to heroic virtue an order whose function h 
to preach Christian heroism by its life as much as by its words. He " oU ^ 
much like to hand over his government to others and to consecrate 
remaining strength to direct preaching. 
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f the refusal and the very emphatic reaction of his brethren, 
, n the face ol tne He would remain at his post. During this session, 
however, he re to on ly a chairman and to remit the whole of his 

nevertheless, e ^ on to t he community. The assembly was, moreover, 
powers and even ^ legislative charge indiscriminately. ‘He was thus 
too numerous w h 0> p or t h e duration of the chapter, would have 

pleased to set up^ eac ] 1 one among them and over the assembly as a 

were to have ‘full powers to decide, order, legislate and 
' vho e ’ J r( j t0 t he order as a whole, under the single reservation of the 


pur 


mish, in regai 


due to the superior of the order . 


Xwrnlny diffinitors were elected? No direct information gives the 
er but it may be presumed that the classic figure of four was adhered 


number, 1 


masters in decretals of 


t0 .8 Among them in all probability were the two 
the convent of Bologna and, we believe, Jordan oi Saxony.The other 
members of the assembly exercised the function of counsellors and, after 
deliberation, prepared the provisions that the diffinitors , under the presi¬ 
dency of Dominic, elaborated, drew up and imposed. Thus the result of this 
work in common had not the impersonal character ol the former consuetudines , 
of customs for observance. Accordingly the documents were given the new 
name of institutions, 20 ‘institutions of the Friars Preachers’, because they 
were statutes evolved by the Dominicans collectively. Thev were soon to be 
called ‘constitutions’ 21 because they organized the order into a society. That 
is the name they still bear today. 

Before beginning the discussion of the details, the founder had a general 
decision taken. It concerned the binding force of the ‘institutions’ them¬ 
selves. Were they to be absolute to the extent that superiors could not 
dispense from them ? In several clauses of the customs of 1216, Dominic had 
already inscribed the possibility of dispensation. 22 He now had it put on 
record as a general rule . 2 3 This was not, however, the traditional dispensa¬ 
tion which makes room for human weakness. What was envisaged was an 
organic dispensation which was to enable a very complex mode of life, the 

e ra elements ol which occasionally came into conflict, to attain its 
ness n' em °. re e ^ ect * ve ty- I* was a dispensation in the interests of effective- 
whaf t0 °k ^' S opportunity °l reminding them in a preamble of 

"erefnt ^ WaS . t0 "^iTh ad c ^ se must be subordinate. The Preachers 
Was CQn . natC t0 a ' e founder's idea set before them in a definition that 
ev enmore • ^ out , vigorous, and rendered the context 

logical prin^'^ ^° r ^ orn ' mc recalled this purpose, it was not as the 
but as the supr cons titutions of the Preachers had derived, 

c °ntinuallv have* 116 ^ ^ Wa ^ S ^ v ' n § "ispiration to which the brethren must 
an d its mode s C j COUrse * n ordcr to measure the right to the dispensation 
hght PersnerHv at eatdl °f the elements ol their life might he set in its 
' 6 W,th re § ard to their mission as a vvhole. In mb, this 
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definition could not yet be written down, tor the idea of the ord 
yet received confirmation and all innovations had just been pro -k n ° l 
1220, the situation was completely changed. A considerable numb ^ 
pontifical bulls had confirmed the fundamental idea.24 The founder had ^ 
it permanence by inscribing it in the prologue of the institutions of his ord^ 
The text had just reminded the brethren : ' r 


that no one has permission to change, add or subtract anything whatsoever of h‘ 
own will. For if we were to be careless about the smallest details we should hav* 
reason to fear a progressive fall from grace. 

On this point, however [he added], let the superior possess, in his own convent 
power to dispense the brethren each time that he shall consider it fittin ' 
principally in what might form an obstacle to study, preaching or the profit of 
souls. For it should be known that our order, from the beginning, has been 
instituted for preaching and the salvation of souls, and that our very studies should 
tend in principle, when used with fervour and to the full, to make us able to be of 
use to our neighbour’s soul. 2 * 

The decision of Dominic and his brethren was not an act of liberalism or 
of decreased trust in the traditions of regular life. There was at the time 
nothing to prevent them, if they thought it necessary, from attenuating the 
rigour of an observance which they had chosen for its exceptional severity 
and made more severe still. Now they did not do this. Neither did they give 
each religious the responsibility of himself deciding how much he should 
assume of the common rule. They maintained the initial severity for all. 
They did, however, make an act of faith in the capacity of superiors to direct 
their brethren for the best in their mission as Preachers. The law of dispensa¬ 
tion set the authorities of the order above laws of the community, under the 
single controlling principle of the supreme purpose of the order, the work 
of the salvation of souls. 

We learn from history that a cognate problem was brought up in the 
course of the discussion, which Dominic solved in a similar manner . 26 
Formerly, religious lived under an ancient rule, surrounded with the halo of 
the distinguished authority of a St Benedict or some other patriarch. Any 
failure in observance of the precepts of such a rule, to which one had bound 
oneself by oath, was a grave sin. This was the classic teaching of the monks. 
St Bernard had reaffirmed this position in the case of the Cistercians. But 
was a failure in observance of the constitutions elaborated year by y ear y 
the community of the Preachers of equal gravity? Certain members °f * e 
chapter in Bologna thought so. It is possible that they even desired it to 
inscribed at the head of the constitutions that they were binding under p a > 
of sin, according to Bernard’s ideas. Others of the brethren, however, " 
had come from the towns, where numerous common rules for confrater 
ties, trades or cities were imposed without any strictly moral perspectn 
vigorously protested. Dominic was on their side. The regulations themselves, 
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(firmed did not always bind under pain of sin. ‘If he knew that some of 
^brethren thought otherwise, he would go round the convents and, with 
•own hand, wipe out the regulations by erasing them with his knife. ’ 2 ? 
^Thus it was not to the institutions emanating from the community, which 
general, and made no attempt to deal with particular cases, that 
Dominic gave priority, but to the decisions of the superior. These decisions 
alone bound under pain of sin. It was these decisions that applied the 
common laws to the circumstances of the moment and, by placing them 
in a particular perspective, gave !inal form to their binding force. Thus such 
decisions could dispense from these laws. The two conclusions were 
related to and supported each other. Such was, as far back as 1220, the origin 
of a provision which would not be inscribed in the Dominican documents 
until 12 36, 28 opening an entirely new channel in the legislation of religious 
or d ers —the purely penal obligation of the constitutions. 20 In the Bologna 
chapter the solution was not formulated but it was foreshadowed. By 
remitting the legislative power into the hands of the community of Preachers, 
Dominic in no sense weakened the authority of the superiors of the order. 
To them he entrusted the executive power. Thus he reserved for them the 
principal authority which binds and looses consciences. At the same time he 
set free the pusillanimous from innumerable difficulties and scruples which 
might arise in the legislation of their brethren in the general chapters. 

In convening his brethren, the founder had himself defined the two great 
objectives of the deliberations—the juridical constitution of the society of 
the Friars Preachers, and the insertion in full in the documents of the 
legislation of the rcgula apostolica. This presupposed a series of exceptional 
rulings on preaching and on mendicant poverty. Thanks to Dominic’s efforts 
since 1216, above all since his great round of visitations in 1218-1219, the 
brethren were ready to adopt these rulings; they were even to be found in 
outline in the life of the Preachers. A considerable work of adjustment was 
nevertheless imperative. There were all-important details which remained 
to be settled. 

Two supreme organs were thus to secure the unity of the order and its 
existence as a community—the head of the order and the general chapter. 

As to the former, the Bologna assembly passed no legislation. 30 It was not 
concerned with defining his power or even with fixing his official title. 
Documents drawn up at the close of the chapter constantly give him the 
a stract title of prelaws maior ; 31 the Pope would continue to call him prior 
dinis ,32 the brethren and Dominic himself would continue to use the 
nctent expression ot magister , magister pracdicationis, magister praedicatorum. 

e profession of obedience remained the basis of the Master s power an 
ec ured his authority. It was the supreme power in the executive or er, as 
have defined it earlier, which Dominic enjoyed. No order of monks or 
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canons possessed a head endowed with this power. The 


abbot of n 

himself, to whom all the monks were bound by profession made ' 
hands, did not derive from that institution a power similar to that™ 0 ^ 
Master of the Preachers. This conferred on the order an un ^ ^ 

dynamism, that of an army lighting lor the Church. 34 eet * 

It will he noted that postulants at this time made promises of two 
different types. The first was a promise to enter religion, which after ^ 
appeared in the customs of the Preachers under the formula seculo abr'cn ^ 
ciarcjs Bv this promise the novice made a complete renunciation of secular 
life at the time of his clothing, hut did not hind himself to the Preachers 
If he were not accepted by the order at the conclusion of his probation or 
if he himself did not wish to remain with them, to keep his promise it was 
sufficient for him to seek another order. Such was for some time the case of 
Diana of Andalo .36 The other engagement was the profession properly so- 
called. The profession, which in the monastic life of ancient times was given 
expression by the taking of the habit, was in the thirteenth century clearly 
and distinctly separated from it. In Dominic’s dispensation the profession 
usually took place after a certain time of probation. It could also, however, 
follow immediately after clothing, as was the case for John of Navarre and 
many other brethren in the first years of the order. It might even in certain 
cases precede it—such was the case for Reginald, Moneta of Cremona, 
Jordan of Saxony and Henry of Cologne. 37 

Dominic thus handed over to the assembly of 1220, in the person of his 
dijjinitors , his personal powers. In union as he then was with the brethren 
constituting the assembly, he decided to assign such powers to the chapters 
general which would for the future be convened each year for the feast of 
Pentecost and would be held alternately in Paris and Bologna. 38 The 
reason for the latter decision was not solely the size ol the convents in those 
cities, the only houses of the order capable, when they were constructed, 
of receiving so vast a gathering ;39 it was much more their position in 
the order, near the two universities of Christendom. It was laid down indeed 
that the next meeting would be in Bologna in 1221—clearly because tin- 
intention was to continue the work of the formulation ol the constitutions 
there. It was planned, however, to hold the chapter in Paris the following 
year; there were certain points in the scholastic and theological programme 
of the order of Preachers which could only be conveniently argued out in a 
their implications on the banks of the Seine. 

General chapters ol orders were no novelty. 40 A tradition niore t |’ 3n 
century old had elaborated their pattern, the model of which remaine t ^ 
chapter of Citeaux, governed by the famous ‘charter of charity . The Coun ^ 
of the Lateran had just proposed this as an example to all the regular clergy ^ 
Composed of all the Cistercian abbots, it revised and perfected from } ^ 
to year the legislation of the order, the order which it also correcte , 
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lied and administered at the highest level. Nevertheless, the ancient 
° ntr °| tradition, with the abbot’s preponderant authority and the monk’s 
, , i nos jtion, considerably restricted the higher administration of 


blished position, consicicramy iomucu me nigner aummiscration or 
CiU encral chapter of Citeaux of Premontre. Such restrictions no longer 
^isted 1 in the case of the general chapter envisaged by the Preachers, 
e? hose powers, coming from the tradition of the thirteenth century, were 
sin ularly strengthened. In fact, the general chapter of the Preachers, com- 
osed of representatives elected by the priories,42 possessed complete 
control of government throughout the whole order. 

In the first place it possessed tne legislative power, and it was alone in 
possessing this. On this point, the tradition of capitular assemblies was so 
universal that the chapter of i ? :o did not trouble to put the fact on record. 
It was not until 1228 that the legislative procedure which the order still 
preserves today was given fixed form ;43 a regulation only becomes a law of 
the order after the action of three consecutive chapters, by initiation, 
approval, confirmation. The chapter equally undertook to reply to the 
questions priories might put in regard to observance and preaching. 

United to the superior of the order, the chapter also possessed supreme 
executive power. One point in particular formed the subject of careful 
definition in 1220. It was a fundamental point. The Friars Preachers entrusted 
to their general chapter the recruitment, promotion and canonical mission 
of the preachers .44 It was in this way that the unheard-of power that the 
Pope had entrusted to Dominic and his order, the free conferring on the 
brethren of the ofjicium prcJicationis, the office of preacher in the Church, 
was administered. The chapter and the Master exercised their power of 
administration in common, correcting and punishing, assigning the brethren 
to studies, sending them forth to preach, giving them missions. The chapter 
even concerned itself with settling differences relating to material goods. 
Among the latter, and the fact is significant, only books were explicitly 
mentioned. The matter was not dealt with in chapter, for it was not 
sufficiently important, but in a separate session, after the meal .45 
Finally the general chapter of the Preachers received judiciary powers in 
the matter of regular observance, according to tradition. The Master himself 
canic under its jurisdiction. This was the founder’s express will, manifested 
h) his attitude which was later given permanent form in a document. 46 
To secure this control, at the beginning of the sessions the chapter became 
*> chapter of faults. It pronounced immediate judgement on those persons 
present who accused themselves or allowed themselves to be accused. 

1 judged on verbal report or on written statements those houses and 
ln hiduals who were absent. A series of visitors nominated by the chapter 
aS charged to make such reports .47 

Comment has just been made on the first part of the legislative work 
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of 1220. Part of this is directly brought to our attention by hi 
the whole by the document which the diffinitors then drew ^ 

enough, this document, which scholars of the eighteenth centur h i U . r,0Us ty 
hands because a Priar Preacher of the fourteenth centurv had r, !?^ eir 
served and transmitted it ,49 al, - ” ' ' refu ”v^ 

historians of the end of the ninetec 
prevented the latter from recogn 
the work of the fathers of the Ch 
years, however, it has become pos? 
the original document with accuracy.'’- It is an admirable piece of work 
wholly contained in the second ‘distinction’ of the original constitutions in 
what is known as the Rodez ms., within a framework of later texts. With its 
own expressions ( prelaws , prclatus .naior, fratres nostri), its alert and sensitive 
style, its literary continuity, its spiritual inspiration, it is easily distinguish¬ 
able from the rest of the ‘distinction’ as soon as the whole is submitted to a 
careful analysis. It is introduced in the prologue of the primitive institutions 
by the title: ‘Of the chapter general, of the study and of preaching.’si 
This text has taken nothing from the customs of Premontre or from those 
of any other order. It is original in all its parts, and has avoided the literary 
form of the legislations of observance which served as a model for the 
customs of 1216 (first ‘distinction’ of the ms. of Rodez). If in default of a 
source a literary precedent must be assigned to it, the charter of charity of 
Citeaux should be named, that document at this time exactly a century old 
which created a new genre in religious legislation, the first constitutions of 
a religious order in the proper meaning of the term. Thus the document 
elaborated by the Dominican diffinitors at Pentecost 1220, might be called 
the ‘charter of preaching’. It represents in effect the constitutional charter 
of the Order of Preachers—that which organized it into a society, provided 
it with its terms of reference, prescribed its end and ruled its spirit—as 
much as its fundamental activity, mendicant preaching. The following is the 
first part of it, on the general chapter .54 

The General Chapter shall be held one year in Paris and the following year in 
Bologna. On Pentecost Monday, when the brethren have entered the chapter- 
room, they shall first begin by devoutly invoking the Holy Spirit who moves the 
sons of God. The versicle Emittc spiritum tuum, ct crcabuntur shall be said, wi e 
prayer to the Holy Spirit. Then, when the brethren are seated and all have their 
places, the divine word shall be preached to the community to strengthen them y 
the word of the God of heaven. All those who wish for spiritual encourageme 
may assist at the sermon. When it is finished, as it is meet and right to go 
quickly as possible to the help of those who are in need, the obit of the bre 
who have died during the year shall be recited in common, a general abso u ^ 
given and the psalm De profundls said for them. If there arc letters to be P resent *J 
let them be given and received; reply will be made to them in due course, 


, , — me hands of A, 

ntl. century. A latal error of interpret 
izing what was an authentic survival f ro 
1 i ,U r of Bol °gna.so During the last twenh 
»b!o to correct this errorsi and to renm A,1 
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• n Then all those who do not form part of the chapter shall go out. When 
rC eC j ia ve left, the brethren whose function it is to present apologies for the 
'b nt may do so. Then begins the hearing of the faults against the rule. 

Afte^this the visitors have to render account, by word of mouth if they are 
nt and in writing if they are absent, of the brethren they have visited. Are 
they living in continual peace, diligent in study, fervent in preaching; what is 
their reputation, the fruit of their efl'orts ? Are the observances respected in 
accordance with the tenor of the Institutions, as to eating and drinking and on 
other points ? If the visitors have found any slackness anywhere, the one who is 
concerned must spontaneously rise on hearing himself accused, ask pardon and 
await the corresponding penance with humility. Those who were to make the 
visitation in the present year and have not done so as was agreed, shall accuse 
themselves and submit to a deserved punishment. Then a penance is sent in 
writing to the absent who ought to be there and to those who have committed 
some fault and have not made satisfaction. 


After this, the brethren who are considered capable of preaching shall be 
presented to the chapter and those who have not yet received the licence to 
preach from a major superior or chapter, although they may have licence and 
mandate for it from their own prior.ss All the brethren are examined in private 
by competent persons, appointed for this office and for other questions that may 
be raised in the chapter. The brethren who live with them shall be carefully 
interrogated, as to the grace God has given them for preaching, their studies, 
their religious sentiments, the warmth, resolution and intensity of their charity. 
If favourable testimony is given on their account, by consent and on the advice of 
the major superior, the decision considered most fitting is taken whether they 
arc still to be left at their studies, or allowed to try their hand at preaching with 
more experienced brethren, or are considered capable of profitably exercising 
the ministry of preaching of themselves. 

At this point, the brethren who have questions to submit, whether personal or 
general, concerning the observance or preaching, shall set them forth in order, 
one after the other, while a brother notes them down carefully, so that those 
whose function it is to reply to them may resolve and conclude them definitively 
in fitting time and place. When one rises to speak, let no other raise his voice. 
And so that due measure may also be observed in the matter of withdrawals, let 
no one go out without permission or necessity; when he has gone out, let him 
not wander about but return as quickly as possible after having attended to what 
"as necessary. If some dissension should arise among the brethren of the order 
mi »y God preserve us from this!—over books or other material objects, this 
shall not be discussed at the chapter; for spiritual affairs must take precedence of 
temporal ones. Brethren who are expert in such matters will be chosen and they, 
after the meal, in a suitable place outside the chapter room, will settle the 
ispute by seeking the truth of the matter and will re-establish peace among the 
brethren. The major superior, helped by those who are assigned to this purpose, 
shall likewise concern himself with resolving and concluding questions, with 
correcting the brethren, with assessing penances, with sending preachers with 

C * r soc ‘ us to preach and to study, fixing time, place and duration. 

1 ' — s.d. J 
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All that is ordained in this way, by the grace of the Holy Spirit the cha 
receive wholeheartedly, unanimously and eagerly. Let no one'murmu^*^ 
protest, no one contradict. At the end there shall be a confession and ^ ^ 
absolution, the blessing of those who persevere, the malediction of th ^ nCr ^ 
and deserters branded with anathemas. C a P ost *tt$ 


After this the assembly concerned itself with inscribing in the legislatio 
the apostolic rule. A brief phrase, but one of great import, serves as prol " 
to the whole paragraph : ‘Neither properly nor revenues of any kind shall b 
accepted.’56 This is of course the declaration of the preachers’ mendicant 
poverty. 

In the conciseness of the phrase the art of the medieval jurist will be 
recognized. Its words are so well chosen that in 1274, when the second 
Council of Lyons wanted to legislate on mendicant religious, it could not 
find a better definition for them than to reproduce these terms exactly—‘the 
orders who arc forbidden by their rule or constitutions to have property or 
revenues’.57 Nothing else remains in fact to those who have forbidden them¬ 
selves all regular resources and envisage as the sole form of their work study 
and preaching, but the daily charity of Christians in the name of Providence. 

The practice of conventual mendicity is given more exact definition by 
contemporary customs which the brethren themselves w ere doubtless already 
practising. Since the middle of the twelfth century, for instance, these 
usages had been included in the legislation of the Order of Grandmont. 5 * 

Each time that in one way or another you have the wherewithal to feed yourselves 
for one day without begging, you will not allow yourselves to go out and beg. . .. 
But if God tries you, by allowing you to come to such scarcity that you are totally 
without food . . . , let two brethren long established in religious life go out on 
the quest with humility. Let them beg alms in kind from mills and houses, from 
door to door, as other poor men do. When they have received sufficient alms to 
feed themselves and the other brethren for a complete day, let them return to 
the monastery and share what they have with each, with giving of thanks. 5 ’ 
Dominic and his brethren, in fact, were familiar with the Order and 
legislation of Grandmont. The practice of conventual mendicity was not the 
only point which interested them in the system of poverty of the eremitica 
order founded in the eleventh century by St htienne de Muret. The brethren 
of Grandmont, earlier than the briars Preachers, had renounced property, 
buildings and lands, Mocks and herds, incorporated churches and ot er 
revenues—in short, all regular resources; but, also like the Preachers, t ey 
accepted the ownership of the monastery, its chapel and its garden. 60 Like 
them too, they desired that their clerics should be solely applied to spirits 
work, which for them was contemplation and divine praise. Thus their 
founder had made provision that only the lay-brethren of the order shou 
concerned with temporal affairs and that they should have authority over t e 
clerics themselves in this sphere.61 Dominic had been deeply impressc ) 
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he example of Grandmont, which ho had had the opportunity of coming 
• 6 contact with not long before in Provence, 6 * or more recently at the 
Curia He wanted to introduce it into his order as it stood and formally 
oposed this to the chapter. 61 It would be a great advantage if the preachers 
who were clerics could be delivered from temporal involvements to reserve 
their whole strength for the ministry of prayer, study and the word. 

On this point the brethren resisted him. The rule of St Etienne was not 
conspicuous for its sense of proportion. Five popes, among whom was 
Honorius himself barely a year ago, without mentioning the King of France 
and his barons, 6 * had been constrained to intervene to resolve the crises 
emerging from its prescriptions, particularly from the preponderance 
accorded to the lay-brethren in the government. The brethren were afraid 
of undergoing similar crises il they accepted this provision. On this point 
Dominic gave way to the judgement ol the fathers of the chapter. He con¬ 
tented himself with having it defined that no temporal charge or administra¬ 
tion would he imposed on those who had been assigned to study or preaching, 
unless it were perhaps provisionally when there was no one else to assume 
such functions. 6 s After all, it was not a bad thing that a preacher should feel 
in passing the weight of the monastery’s daily cares; it is so easy to exhort 
others to detachment from material goods, when one is free oneself from all 


preoccupation through someone else’s labour. 

The preacher, moreover, would normally escape this danger by himself 
begging in the course of his rounds. This practice of apostolic life which had 
been specified in the charter of i 2 i £, but which it had not been possible 
to inscribe in the customs of 1216, in 1220 formed the subject of precise 


prescriptions—primarily, the prohibition to carry any kind of money on 
one’s person in the course of the journey; thus the text of the Gospel 
required it. Dominican mendicity thus excluded any begging for money as 
such. 66 One could only beg in kind, for food, necessary clothing, books and 
other indispensable objects. To this was added the prohibition to go on 
Horseback. Finally, it was forbidden to travel alone; they must go to preach 
two by two, in accordance with the Gospel.' 67 The first two prescriptions 
gase rise to new r faults wdtich w'ere added in the corresponding chapter of the 
rule of St Dominic, the chapter of grave faults. 68 

This was, however, a negative way of putting things. These prohibi¬ 
tions, indeed, corresponded to a spirit, the spirit of the Gospel itself, but 
they only gave the obverse side of it. Dominic accordingly had these provisions 
summarized in a positive form in a general document. Thus was created 
tbe attractive portrait of the Dominican preacher which will be given 
shortly the man of the Gospel who, his eyes fixed on the pattern of 
nst and the apostles, sets out in quest of the souls to be saved and finds m 
Jbe closeness of his life to his model, the ever-flowing source of his con- 
em P at ‘ on ? s of his preaching, the source that feeds his generosity, 
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Back in his priory again, the Preacher should find the tokens of his 
there. Dominic had a final paragraph drawn up regarding the humblf 0 ^ 
of the buildings, which should be such as would not only prevenTh' 6 
brethren from being crushed by expense but also avoid scandalizing i'* 
priests and layfolk by over-costly buildings . b< > ° ar 

The members of the chapter had already legislated for the recruitment and 
promotion of the preachers. Designated provisionally by his prior defini 
tively by the chapter after a careful examination, the preacher needed a 
careful intellectual and moral training. The question of the studies occupied 
the Bologna chapter at some length. A new authority in the regular life 
was created, the master of students, the counterpart of the master of 
novices.70 Special premises, time-tables, programmes and exercises were 
established, of which the tradition of regular life hitherto had known 
nothing. Discovery was immcdiatclv made of new types of virtues or faults 
to which the attention of those responsible was drawn. The document which 
the dijfinitors drew up 7 » was again realistic. It portrayed the student preacher 
in his own milieu and activity, in the picturesque scene of the rehearsal of 
a theological ‘disputation’, such as could be seen in the schools of that time, 
or again it suggested the picture of the brother who succeeded in his studies 
and had the enjoyment of a cell to himself with permission to read, write, 
pray and even watch there during the night. The horizon of these studies 
was not so much learning as contemplation and the salvation of souls. 

The chapter again drew up a series of prescriptions on the exercise of 
preaching in the Church ,72 in which one can see the experience of St 
Dominic and his attitude. Mention was made of the respect due to the 
authority ol the bishops; the visit which must be paid to them on arrival in 
a diocese to ensure the effectiveness of the friars’ ministry; the obedience 
which must be given to them in everything which does not contradict the 
rule; the humble and fraternal spirit which must be shown to the clergy; 
the good understanding one must maintain with one’s socius. The elaboration 
ol the apostolic code of the preacher was thus completed, the second part 
of the charter of preaching clearlv indicated in the title: Of the studies and 
the preaching .73 

Since it is essential to surround the students with careful foresight, they are to be 
entrusted to one particular brother, without whose permission they cannot copy 
the texts,74 or attend lectures. Me shall correct everything in their studies which 
seems to him to merit correction. II some point exc eeds his competence, he s * 
submit it to the superior. The students ought not to take as the basis of the'r 
study the books of the pagans and philosophers, even if they consult them m 
passing.75 There shall be no study of secular sciences?** nor even of the ars 
known as the liberal arts. The young, like the others, should study only thcologiU 
books. 

I he superior shall grant the students such dispensations that t|icir studies caPHP. 
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be interrupted nor can they he disturbed for matters of service or similar 
* i S hl ^ Master of the students esteems it beneficial, special premises shall 

reaS ° n * rvct i for them in which, after the disputation and the lessons of Vespers, 
^ ^ at other free times, they can meet in his presence to set forth their doubts 
°nd'their questions. When one of them propounds a question or sets forth an 
ent let the others he silent, in order not to embarrass the one who is 
^ king. And if anyone, in propounding a question, objecting, replying, show 
himself impolite or unmethodical, or peevish or even abusive, the one who 
ides must correct him immediately whoever he may be. A cell shall not be 
piven to all the students, but only to those among them who can draw profit from 
it in the judgement of their master. If someone fails to make progress in his studies, 
his cell shall be given to another and he shall he employed on other tasks. In the 
cells those who wish may study, write, pray, sleep and even keep vigil during the 
night for reason of their studies. 

Those who are capable, when they have to leave the monastery to go out preach¬ 
ing, shall receive from the prior the socius he considers suitable for their habit of 
life and their dignity. Having received a blessing, they shall thus go forth and 
comport themselves everywhere as men who seek their salvation and that of their 
neighbour in all perfection and in a religious spirit. Like men of the Gospel, 
following in the footsteps of their Saviour, they shall speak with God or of God, 
in themselves or with their neighbour, and avoid the frequentation of company 
that is suspicious. When they thus go forth to exercise the ministry of preaching 
or travel for other reasons, they shall neither receive nor carry gold, silver, 
money or any other present, with the exception of food, clothes, other objects 
of necessity and books. None of those who are assigned to the ministry of 
preaching and to study shall receive any charge or temporal administration, so 
that, in greater liberty, he may be the more capable of fulfilling the spiritual 
ministry which has been entrusted to him—unless it so happen that one can find 
no other person who can attend to these necessities, for it is not a bad thing that 
at times one should be checked by having to attend to day-to-day needs . 77 They 
shall take no part in pleading and law-suits, unless it is for a matter of the faith . 78 
When our brethren enter a particular diocese to preach there, they shall first of 
all visit the bishop il they can do so, and take inspiration from his counsels to 
bring about in the people the spiritual fruit which is their objective; they shall 
°bey him devotedly in all that is not contrary to the rule so long as they remain 
under his episcopal jurisdiction. The brethren must beware ol scandalising 
religious or clerics in their preaching by their way of ‘speaking against superiors’. 7 « 
They must, on the contrary, strive to correct in them the delects which seem to 
roerit it by exhorting them privately as lathers. 

e preachers and itinerant brethren, when they are on the road, shall say their 
°. ffice to the measure in which they know it ami as they can. 8 " They shall content 
themselves with the ollice which is recited in the churches where they stop on 
the way; they can also celebrate the ollice or hear it said by bishops, prelates and 
01 er persons, according to the customs of those with whom they are living during 
th " The itinerant brethren shall also carry with them testimonial letters 
and in the monasteries where they make a stay, shall submit to corrects ol the 
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transgressions they have committed. On the road the superior shall b 
the most senior in the order, unless he lias been assigned as socius * "^° is 
unless the superior at the moment of departure shall have arrang d^T^”° r 
The socius of a preacher owes him obedience in all things. Cn ' ist 

Our brethren must have only low, unpretentious houses, so that th 
crushed by expense and so that the secular clergy and other religious ^ ^ 
scandalized by the sumptuousness of our buildings.8i not 


Thus ends the remarkable document which we should like to call th 
charter of preaching. Who was responsible lor drawing it up in this particular 
form? It will he noted that it was not tlu* work of a jurist, though it is true 
that all the legal niceties are to be found in it. Yet they are not there under 
the form of a code, which will always be somewhat dry and abstract. They 
are inserted in a series of lively and evocative pictures, swift-moving and 
clear. We can see the workings of general chapter under the impulse of the 
Holy Spirit, the brethren receiving edification, or praying, the ‘visitors’ 
getting up to speak, others making the venia and asking pardon. One com¬ 
mittee sits in private after the meal. We assist at theological exercises where 
the excitement rises in crescendo. We follow the preacher along the road, 
with his socius. Sometimes the narrative shows us his very heart, where he is 
speaking with the Lord; or again we are taken into the presence of the 
bishop, where the preacher acquires information and adapts himself 
to the needs of the situation; or perhaps into the presence of the 
crowds, where the preacher’s contemplation overflows into the word of 
salvation. 

Was this the work of Dominic? The witnesses in Bologna in the process 
of 1233 in fact attribute to him several of the phrases of this text, which are 
indeed among the finest, those most charged with spiritual vitality. 82 It is 
sufficient, however, to look closely at their testimony to realize that all they 
attribute to Dominic is the inspiration of the phrase and not its exact 
wording. Fecit scribi, poni , ‘he had it inscribed in the rule’. 83 He had, in 
fact, an editor close at hand, an excellent stylist whose letters and the 
LibcJlus happily preserved enable us to make profitable literary comparisons 
with the Institutions of the capitulary fathers of Bologna—the former professor 
of literature , 8 4 Jordan of Saxony. I11 both these writings there is the same 
skill in painting pictures full of life, in penetrating into the feelings of e 
characters,8s j n evoking a spiritual attitude by an accumulation of touc es 
of two or three words each,86 by raising to the supernatural plane at every 
moment, by a brief apposition, the most simple actions. 87 Finally, when t e 
text describes the student in theology, carried away by the discussion to ^ 
extent that he soon breaks out into insults, or the preacher who carves 0^ 
for himself in public an easy and scandalous success by declaiming agains 
cler gy> we can recognize in these portraits taken from life and wlt ^ 
malice, the art of gently ironical correction of the second Master 0 
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Moreover no one was better placed than this bachelor in theology 

Prt ’ aC D C rk to edit a text on the studies of the brethren, 
from' ar,s 


In the course 

of 1 220, 


•sc of the foundation chapter in 1216, and of the general chapter 


Dominic and his brethren endowed the order with a complete body 
0t - 1 2 Nation The prologue and the two distinctions of the institutions of 
°h Preachers present a definition of the order, a law of observance and of 
l tur arranged in paragraphs, a constitutional law written at one sitting. 
The literary sources, considerable in the prologue and the first distinction, 
non-existent in the second, are limited to the customs of Premontre. The 
historical sources, on the other hand, cover the whole tradition of regular 
monastic life in the Church. Some fifty years later Etienne de Salagnac 
stressed this fact without ambiguity. 


Augustine and Benedict, those glorious confessors, adapted [Dominic] to his 
ministry of preaching by arming him in each case with the discipline of regular 
life. A canon by profession, 88 he was none the less a monk by the austerity of his 
religious life, in his fasts, abstinences, clothing, sleep, in the discipline of 
silence and the chapter and in the other observances contained in the rule of 
blessed Benedict. He has taken over into his constitutions almost the whole of 
such observances, joining to them more special ones, has followed them out in 
fact and made his sons follow them, just as we, like him, make profession of the 
rule of the blessed Augustine . 8q Nevertheless, by a further increase of grace, he 
drew from the apostolic rule, adding it to this collection of precepts, that we 
should not travel on horseback, that, going on foot here and there to evangelize 
and work for the salvation of men, we should carry neither gold nor silver, 
content to receive our food in accordance with the words of St Luke X— eating 
and drinking what they have to give you. Now even on this point, seeking something 
more, the saint abstained and ordered his sons to abstain completely from meat, 
not forgetting that it was said to the innkeeper: ... on my way home 1 will give 
thee whatever else is owing to thee for thy pains. 90 Thus whoever passes a judgement 
free from envy will see that this saint was a canon by profession, a monk by the 
austerity of his life, an apostle by his preaching . 91 

This the Preachers carried out in their turn. As a religious of the thirteenth 
century, Etienne de Salagnac judged the order from the concrete details of 
its observance and marvelled at the accumulation of its austerities. He 
suggested, however, in one or other of his phrases that this state of things 
no * res ult of a mere race to beat the record in the competition of 
L C religious orders. The accumulation of observances was sought out by 
ominic and his brethren to prepare their life for the ministry of preaching 
j n * e sa ^ vat ‘ on of souls. Today we are impressed above all by this central 
spiration, the principle ot unity of a whole so rich that at first sight it 

Tele 3031 " 1051 dis 0 rd erlypilc. 

chant^ •' co ^ ect ' on duties which Dominic and the fathers of the 
Cr lm P ose d on the Order of Preachers for the future was of such an 
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extent that they seem almost mutually exclusive. Contemplation 
opposed to the intense activity demanded by the ministry of souP 1 ^ 
long liturgical prayer seemed to take up the time that study dema'd^ 
The asperity of vigils, abstinence and fasts might weaken the vital? ^ 
demanded by study and preaching. It is purposeless to hide these C o 
tions. The legislator of 1220 was not unaware of them, since he part'll 
solved them by the power of dispens.it ion placed in the hands ofthesu eri * 
He was, however, at the same time convinced of the necessity of each of th 
parts, as much as ol the whole, because the occasional opposition of the 
elements to each other was only one of the aspects of reality, a consequence 
of human weakness. On the other hand, and this was the principal poi nt 
because it had for him the force of grace, these elements mutually evoke and 
support each other. The discipline <>1 the observances, to use Salagnac’s 
terms, ‘adapts the religious lor preaching’, because it forms him morally 
detaches him spiritually, purifies and enriches him supernaturally with merits 
and, making him share in the cross ol Christ, prepares the ‘grace of preach¬ 
ing’, 92 the source of the effectiveness of the ministry by ‘word and example.’ 
This indeed was the fruit of Dominic’s experience in his years of preaching 
in the Albigeois. Theological study, canonical prayer, private prayer, die 
successive facets of one and the same contemplative activity, in turn 
indispensable (‘Which is better’, Jordan of Saxony was to say, ‘always to drink 
or always to eat?’) 9 ^ arc the only authentic sources of Christian preaching. 
What St Thomas would express in the form of a maxim, Contemplate aliis 
tradcrc: to hand on to others the fruit of one’s contemplation’, 94 Dominic 
expressed in a wholly objective fashion, after the manner of the Gospel, by 
giving a portrait of the true Preacher going forth to men ‘speaking only 
with God or of God, in himself or with his neighbour’. This time again, 
Dominic had begun by putting into practice what he said. 

Three powers, three sources of energy coming from the Church of the 
thirteenth century, or rather from the whole history ot the Church, met in 
the Order of Preachers thanks to the genius of Dominic—a mission from 
the Church, a constitution of regular life, a spiritual idea which was also a 
force. The mission from the Church was the preaching, which Dominic ga'e 
as end, definition and title to the Order of Preachers, because the Church 
had had sufficient confidence to entrust it to him. The form ol regular ic 
was the canonical tradition, with its liturgical prayer, its observances, its 
conventual organization, the milieu of life and moral and religious training 
in which Dominic had lived before making his brethren live in it. The i 

which was at the same time a force, was the vita apostolica , the imitatio 

1 and, m 


Externally these three currents appear heterogenous an 

, each other and diverged, 


the apostles 

fact, for many years, they had moved apart from t- 

even being in opposition in very serious crises, of which the Albig^ ^ 
crisis was only an outcrop. Dominic and his brethren, however, 13 
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he profound unity of these currents and forces. It was entirely 

covered t e ^ ^ worf |_the Gospel, l or it was from the Gospel that the 

hound U P^|^ apostles, the community of Jerusalem, mendicant preaching 
m ission o^ ^ ^ fitting, it was the third term, the. spiritual ideal, which 
^ ^the unity of the whole. Dominic kept under his eyes the picture of the 
^ fishermen whom Christ had called upon of old to hear witness to the 
vir ‘ C , cart h. In former times he had imitated them in the common life 
^Osma when he had with his brethren ‘one heart and soul . . . everything 
m lared in common’. 95 As a canon he had imitated them in the prayer in 
'he temple at the third, sixth and ninth hours, of which they had expressly 
■d the office to themselves by instituting deacons .96 He, an authentic 
cacher had imitated them receiving from Christ through the Church the 
mission to preach. 97 He, the preacher, again imitated them when he went 
forth with his socius , without gold, silver or money, staff in hand and begging 
his bread, to announce the kingdom of God. 9 ** It was not mere chance if, in 
the institutions of 1220, the most moving phrases taken under his dictation 
directly evoke the sacred image of the apostle going to save souls. In this 
picture which was for him overwhelming, Dominic inscribed for his 
brethren the fundamental experienc e of his life, the evangelical inspiration 
of his order, the unique source of the very rich life of his brethren, the 
supernatural mystery of the order of Preachers. ‘Like men of the Gospel, 
following in the footsteps of their Saviour.’ 

The general chapter finished its task. Paris and Bologna had already brought 
themselves to accept mendicancy. The case of Madrid would be regulated 
by the abandonment of the house to the sisters. A letter was sent to them— 
perhaps Friar Mames was a member of the chapter and brought the letter 
with him. The case of Toulouse was also regulated in principle; certain 
property was restored to the diocese, 99 other estates were given to 
Prouille, 100 other property would form the subject of later negotiations with 
the diocese. 101 

The discussion on the studies of the Preachers had made clearer than ever 
the necessity for having the support of the university of Paris. The Preacher 
was to be an informed and enlightened theologian. It was not sufficient that 
he should have received his training; it was essential that he should keep 
up his knowledge and find in his house someone who could prov ide for this. 
A conventual theological school was indispensable, not only to form the 
preachers, who could not all be sent to Paris, but to maintain the studies of 
1 ose who had been formed there. It was, moreover, the natural com- 
^ eil |' ent to l beir preaching since it influenced the local clergy by its 
of th' n ^ ^ ^ Cn CSta ^' s ^ K ( ^ at sam e time as the programme of preaching 
0-^1 of the Lateran, its scholastic programme. 102 A constitution 
this C °^ C 3 k" mont ^ s earlier had in point of fact recalled the urgency of 
P °grainme. ,0 3 In this way the Preachers collaborated in every aspect of 
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the doctrinal mission of the bishop. 1 04 The letter of Conradi 
already cited several times would soon bring the proof that SU cV°^ ^ etz 
been as familiar to the Curia since 1220 as they clearly 5 ^ ^ 
Preachers. 105 It was at the chapter of Bologna that they mustT^ ^ 


published. 


Thus it was essential that the Preachers should have their Masters 
in the one place where the universal licence to teach theology i n the 
was granted, in the university of Paris. The chapter considered nl f 
enlarging the convent of St Jacques,*06 sending students there from all^ 


of the order, 10 ? securing for it an internal teaching, *°8 j n short 


the bond between the convent and the university of Paris. The first thin"”^ 
be done was to obtain the hospice as a permanent gift. This would be' 0 
accomplished fact on 3rd May following. Jean de Barastre and the university 
as has already been said, had now definitely abandoned their claims on the 
house. 109 In return, the order would allocate founder’s privileges to the 
Dean of St Quentin and receive the corporation of the university into its 
fraternity; and—an even more remarkable fact—Jean de Barastre at this time 
transferred his chair of theology to the house of the Preachers;>io t }, e 
brethren, who had not the right to leave their convent to attend the courses 
in the faculty, 111 thus had them under their own roof; they were permanent¬ 
ly incorporated in the university. Jean de Barastre had acted at the express 
demand of the Pope. These events were thus not the fruit of steps taken 
by the Preachers of Paris and their friends alone, but also by Dominic at the 
Curia. Courses of theology were also instituted at the convent of St Nicholas 
of Bologna . 112 The university, which had no faculty of theology, would for 
long let this school of the Preachers, and later, those of other mendicant 
orders take its place. The university orientation of the Order of St Dominic 
w r hich was to produce incomparable fruit in the course of the thirteenth 
century, was thus the result of the decisions and conscious efforts of their 
founder and his first brethren, particularly in 1 220. 115 

Since the confirmation by the Pope of the two houses of Preachers of St 
Romain (1216) and of Prouille (1218), no official act, to our knowledge, 
had come to sanction the foundation of a community of Dominicans. Man) 
houses had however come into being since then, beginning with those of 
Paris and Bologna. It does not seem, however, that, in respect of these 
houses, they proceeded to that declaration of rights which is known as a 
canonical erection. The superior of the brethren in Paris, Friar Matthew 0 
France, continued to style himself in 1220 ‘Abbot of the Friars Preachers 
dwelling in Paris ’, n 4 which is merely a reduced form of the complete tit e 
‘Abbot of the brethren of St Romain of the Order of Preachers’, 115 as ^ a 
the Preachers of France, Spain and Italy continued to belong to the com 
munity of Toulouse. It would seem that from that time the general chapter 
raised into convents those existing communities which fulfilled certai 
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In any case, it fixed the title of their superior. Friar Matthew 
conditions- ^ ca jj c( j <p r j or of the Preachers of St Jacques in Paris’, 116 

would in t Nicholas of Bologna, 117 Friar Giacomo at Milan 118 and 

tiered in Rome."’ 

F riar h ter decided moreover on the mission to Scandinavia. Friars 
- TllC Sweden and Nicholas of Fund were sent with Provost St Peter of 
Sim ° n who was waiting for them. The hull of recommendation of nth 
Sigtuna ^ (III) 1 20 was entrusted to them. How they very' quickly con- 
^°'cted a monastery in Sigtuna, which would only last for a few years, has 

already been told. 

The Provost of Sigtuna was not the only one to ask tor Preachers, it an 
ancient document of the convent of Barcelona 1 * 1 is to he believed. The 
bishop of that city, Bcrcnger of Palou, is also said to have met the founder 
roundabout that date and to have obtained a few religious from the chapter 
of Bologna for his city, and to have taken them back with him. 1 ** The 
document is not wholly trustworthy. It seems that the bishop did obtain the 
brethren for the foundation, after the death of Dominic, most probably at 
the chapter of 1 2 2 2. In 1220, the only sign of the interest taken by the 
Preachers in Catalonia was the bull of recommendation of 6th May, to the 
Archbishop of Tarragona, >*•* which has already been mentioned; it does not 
seem to have produced results. On 7th December, 1221, a more summary 
bull to the Bishop of Barcelona doubtless led to the step and the success of 
1222 .»*4 The church of the monastery would not appear until 1223 . 12 5 
The expansion and influence of Paris was not as rapid as that of Bologna. 
The chapter decided to intensify it. Some brethren were sent to Amiens, 
where from the autumn their activity seemed to be on the point of leading 
to a foundation. 126 The action of the chapter cannot but have had a hand too 
in the foundations soon after of Rhcims and Poitiers. 127 It is probable too 
that the foundations which were to arise in the course of that year in Spain, 
Provence and Lombardy or in Tuscany were the subject of the deliberations 
of the chapter. We have no direct echo of this. 

The chapter was finished. Alter the prayers, anathemas and final benedic¬ 
tions, all dispersed. Each one, his heart full of beautiful memories, still 
completely radiant with happiness from the fervour of Dominic and his loyal 
companions, set out again for his priory, carrying with him the new 
Institutions of the brethren. 

Dominic went off to preach in northern Italy. How free his heart was as 
e g*'e himself to his ministry—he had organized his order. 
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THK PREACHING* IN LOMBARDY 


O N 12 th Max. .2 20, ul.iL Dominic was on his way to Bologna 
letters lell Viterbo for the north and south of Italy bearing orden 
from Honorius III to iive religious to place themselves at the 
disposal of the Master ol the I'rcai In is.' 

It is not without justification that we have compared this recruitment of 
preachers from monasteries ol dilbu nt origin—Augustinians, Benedictines 
Cistercians—with that made In I’ope Innocent III on 29th January, 1204, 
for the Albigeois. In 1204, the I’ope had collected preachers under the 
direction ol the legates and soon <>l the Abbot ol Citeaux himself. To these 
preachers the leader in charge was to add others, whom he would recruit 
from the numerous abbeys ol his order.- In 12 20 the Pope again collected 
together an army of preachers and placi d it under the authority of the head 
of the briars Preachers, who was in no need of a special recommendation 
from the Pope to associate his brethren with his preaching. This is not, 
indeed, the only analogy that can be noted between the two enterprises. The 
similarity extended also, as will be seen, to the congregations to which both 
preaching expeditions were direc ted. 

Dominic took his part in both, but in the interval he had seen his position 
considerably changed. Originally he had lound himsell accredited to the 
mission of the Cistercians in the Albigeois as a humble preacher of whom 
lor long the official documents had taken no account; now he was the head 
of the new mission w hich by that very fact became the mission of the Friars 
Preachers. Moreover, among the religious ol other orders whom he attached 
to his troops was a monk of the abbey of Flora, ol the Order ‘of Citeaux and 
of Mora’ (to use the same terms as the Papacy*) who not so long belore a 
been in charge. The roles were thus reversed. It might be said that it ^ 
a sign ol the times and that since 1220, as would ellcctively be the case or 
the luture, the first of the mendicant orders found itself replacing, f° r 1 
great tasks ol evangelization, the Order of Citeaux which since the twe 
century had been ubiquitous. It would, however, be an exaggeration to sa) 
this. In 1220 and for several years to come, the immense army ° ^ 
Cistercians would remain, in the eyes of the popes as in actual lact, ^ 
principal source of the missionary forces ol the Church which ^ 
drawn on in all circumstances.-* It was clear, however, that on D l 
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for a mission of capital importance, the Order of St Dominic occupied 
' l10 ’ that a few years earlier had been entrusted to the Order of Citeaux— 
3 ^king 3 testimony to the confidence and wide hopes placed in it by the 

do cuments wou ^ provide accurate details of this mission are 

We no longer possess the Bull of Institution addressed to St Dominic. 
Xh re remains, however, the letter to the five religious. It contains the 
ntial phrase. The religious were to leave their monastery and set out in 
the train of the head of the Preachers ‘to propound the word of God to any 
n to whom [Dominic] shall judge it expedient that this shall be 
done. By manifesting the light of truth to these stray sheep, they will 
bring them back to the way of truth’. It was thus a question of going to 
people who had gone astray in error and of bringing them back to the truth 
and to Christian life. These straying souls were not identified either by 
name or place. Dominic’s mandate was completely general, and he had no 
rule other than his own decision. History, however, tells us how the 
Preacher defined it. In 1220, he would journey through the whole of 
Lombardy from the last days of May until the end of the year ;3 between 12 20 
and 1221, he would traverse ‘almost in its entiretv the Marches of Treviso’ 


and ‘the territory of Venice’. 6 Lombards , the Marches and Venetia, in other 
words the whole of the north of italv, he was going to comb through with his 
brethren, who were no longer voung acolvtes but men in full maturity, 7 and 
perhaps one or other of the preachers sent to him bv the Pope. The wander¬ 
ing sheep to whom he would be addressing himself were at last specified. 
They were all those who, in northern Italv, were systematically separating 
themselves from orthodox Christianity, and principally the Waldenses 
and the Catharists. The mission of 1220-1221 was reallv comparable with 
that of 1203. Like the Abbot of Citeaux earlier in the case of the preaching 
in the Narbonensis, the Master of the Preachers was charged to organize the 
preaching in Lombardv. 

Until quite recent years nothing was known of the very wide extension of 
heresies and especially of the Catharist heresv in North Italv. It was known, 
it is true, that the townsmen of the proud cities of Lombardv which seethed 
with activity, perhaps the most brilliant civilization of the Hurope of the 
time, were manifesting their vitality and their spirit of independence by a 
great show of welcome to religious trends and movements coming from 
e 'ery horizon. Milan provided the example of what might be met with in all 
1 e cities through which the Pd flow ed or w hich enjoved the protection of the 
Riighty buttresses of the Alps to the north of the wist plain. Jacques de Vitry 
n 1216 depicted it as ‘a den of heretics’ 1 * an expression which does not fail to 
re ca I the terms in which Pierre des Vaux Cernai stigmatized Toulouse . 9 
had b a ^ a ' r ^ at °^ * rom * ar The deep stirrings of the Gregorian reform 

e gun in Milan, where the religious fervour of a mobile population. 
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inflamed by the call to a return to the primitive Church launched h 
reformers, had more than once set against the feudal lords and the • ^ 

of the clergy the ‘patares’ who were allied to the Papacy. To thesr*^^ 
general disorder, the revolutionary ardour of the communal move ° f 
the increasing violence in the course of ihe twelfth century of tlie 
between the Clergy and the Empire, had added their causes of a V” 
Lombardy was indeed the classic battlefield between the two powers and 
the Lombard League had been founded to play the decisive part in the 
which they were waging against each other. At the heart of the ceaseless/ 
renewed politico-religious agitations of which they were often the decider/ 
the cities in the plain of the Po had increased each day in importance and in 
insubordination. Swayed in turn by the Empire or by the Papacy, according 
to what was most profitable for their interests at the time, moreover opposed 
to each other by implacable quarrels which were no less violent and whose 
intentions were no less sordid than the struggles of the feudal lords among 
themselves, finally rent by internal rivalries between townsmen and feudal 
lords, and, since the end of the twelfth century, between small and great, 
populo grasso and populo minuto , the cities of the north of Italy presented a 
perfect ground for the germination of religious sects. They could presene 
with difficulty a sufficiently real sense of the transcendence of the link that 
bound them to the Apostolic See when they were each in turn induced to 
combat it on the political plane. The anarchy of their daily life could not but 
react on their religious life. The tendency was particularly strong in the 
case of those who presided over the temporal destinies of the city, collective 
authorities and, increasingly often since the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the podesta engaged by the townsmen to govern the city. Should 
any one of such authorities be sympathetic towards one or other of the 
anticlerical or heretical sects which had been pullulating in the city since 
the time of the reform, this was perhaps looked upon as something in 
his favour. For the political power of the city thereby evaded the loyalties 
and scruples which limited the action of an orthodox Catholic. Thus can be 
explained the phenomenon, at first sight surprising, of the presence of 
heretics among the communal authorities in localities which were in no 
sense won over to heresy. Innocent HI had had experience of this even in the 
patrimony of the Roman Church. Viterbo and Orvieto, so close to 
Rome, had presented him with the cruel surprise of electing Catharist 
magistrates. 10 

Catharism, indeed, had obtained a foothold in Italy in the second part of 
the twelfth century and bringing to the unorthodox sects and religi° us 
currents which were spreading themselves in all directions the benefit of its 
vigorous organization and of its dogma—unmistakably anti-Roman. Cathar¬ 
ism in turn, however, had not been able to avoid suffering the influence o 
this extremely undisciplined area, especially in Lombardy. Whilst in 
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France it had developed in great unity, beyond the Alps it had 
Southern jnto sevc ral contrary tendencies, sometimes in violent 

soon broken P 
opposUio"'o “ ch othcr ' 

' at Concorezzo, on the outskirts of Monza, about twelve miles or so 
WaS . 0 f Milan, that the heresy had taken root. In the last third of the 
t0 tfth'century, a certain Mark, a grave-digger by trade, had been initiated 
•' VC the sect by a travelling notary from France. Mark had become the first 
'"diarist bishop of the north of the Peninsula. The initial form of Catharism 
Lombardy thus drew its inspiration from a moderate dualism as had been 
the case in France. The visit of Papanicetas, however, the emissary of the 
D itsian Catharists at the Albigensian Council of Caraman, brought a 
similar change in dogma on both side-* of the Alps. Italian Catharism turned 
towards the radical dualism which was now firmly established in France. 
It was not long however before the influence of another moderate form of 
Catharism, emanating from Slavonia or Bosnia came into conflict with the 
absolute dualism of the Lombards. Disorder was then rife in the com¬ 
munity-various statements, emanating from these different sources, 
sowed in men’s consciences an unbridled trouble that was typical of the 
religion of the Catharists. This was not indeed dogmatic doubt, but what for 
them was much more decisive, doubt on the authentic ‘angelism ’ of one of 
their bishops, or, which amounted to the same thing, of one of their oriental 
consecrators. They had been caught by surprise, it was asserted, with 
women. The hierarchy issuing from these false ‘angels’ at once fell to pieces. 
The communities split up. 


In Dominic’s time there existed in Italy six differing Catharist com¬ 
munities, four of which were in Lombardy. The bishops who governed them 
were not united in some general organization and did not divide up the 
territory between them as Catholic bishops would do. On the contrary they 
opposed each other in their independence. The two most important of them 
mutually excommunicated each other. The churches overlapped and 
placed their deacons side by side in the same towns. The bishop, more¬ 
over, did not have his seat in the important towns which were the centre of 
his sphere of influence, but in some village of the outskirts, doubtless from 
motives of security. So important was his role in the community that he gave it 
his name. At the beginning of the thirteenth century, the different branches 
0 atharism bore the name of one or other of their early bishops. 

Such was the case of the Garatcnses (from their bishop Garatto) or 
a arists of Concorezzo (Milan), the most important of these churches, 
particularly active around Milan, it was also found in the whole plain of the 
°. In Dominie s time the bishop was a certain Nazarius, recently the 
for^ f S ° n ^ ^ oun ^ er Garatto. The church had derived its moderate 
m ° ^ ua hsm from Bulgaria. It excommunicated the Dragovitsian church 



of which mention will be made but it made peace with the Lombard 
which had emanated from Slavonia. C Urc hes 

The church of the Mbancnvi (from Bishop Albani?) cstabl'K 
Descn/ano, on the south bank of I ake Garda, had issued from the r f ** 
Papanicetas; it was then Dragox itsian, i.e. absolute dualist. Less 0 ™ 1 ^ 
numerically than the Garatenses, its radicalism gave it a stronpe 
From time to time it influenced the <rcdo of the neighbouring churches 
Verona, where the bishop of Desenzano would eventually reside \va$° 
principal centre. The sc*ct. however, was also present in the cities which 
border the fringe of the Alps and in those of the middle P6. At the time of 
St Dominic, the bishop was called Belesman/a. 

The church of Bagnolo (near Mantua) was of the Slavonian type i e 
moderate dualist. Its influence extended to Mantua, Brescia and Bergamo and 
reached certain individuals in the Milan region and the Romagna. Around 
i 220, the bishop was called Andreas. The church of Vicenza extended its 
activity throughout the Marches ol I res iso. It, too, was of the Slavonian 
type and thus moderate, although it was influenced by the increasing con¬ 
tamination of the church of Descn/ano. Its bishop in i22o was Pierre le 
Gaulois. He was later to be converted to Catholicism. 

There was also a Catharist church in Florence, a result of the first reform 


of the 1 ombards. It stood for absolute dualism. Its bishop, Philip at the time 
of St Dominic, ruled over a vast territory stretching from Arezzo as far as 
Pisa. The Catharist bishop of the Val de Spoleta, the sixth of these churches 
at the beginning of the thirteenth centurv, worked throughout Roman 
Tuscany and in the patrimony of St Peter. Absolute dualist in dogma like the 
churches ol Florence and Desenzano, that of Spoleto had been very active in 
Viterbo from the time of Innocent III. who in 1205 had the hcresiarch 


Tionisi (? Denis) expelled, and in Orvieto. These last two Catharist groups 
are less well known than the others. 

The six churches appear to have ln*en flourishing in numbers and 
vitality, especially in I omhardv. Thirtv years after Dominic’s death, when 
they bad already suffered considerable* losses from the fact of the apostolate 
of the mendicant orders, they still counted, in addition to their bishops with 
major and minor sons, dozens ol deacons and some 2,500 Perfect, i.jooo 
whom belonged to the church of Coiuorc//o and 500 to that of Desenzano. 
As to the numlx-r of Indie vers who accepted their influence, it can 
estimated as more tlun ioo,ooo. u At this time the geography of e 
Catharist heresy in I omlurdy could In* presented as follows: four Urge 
centres with bishops whose ucJot differed, in Milan, Verona. Mantua an 
Viccn/a. Hie deacons ol the different branches, especially those 0^ 
Contorr/zo and Drsen/ano, were installed at lixed posts in the majority 
the large cities, doubtless running hospices and communities of 
was the custom. Such deacons were to In* found in Alexandria, Pavia. 
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Bergamo, Seprio, Brescia, Cremona, Mantua, Verona, and in ten 
Piacenza, ^ Marches of Treviso. At the time of St Dominic, the 
° r more ^ c ^ urc h cs m ust have been wider still, especially in Emilia, 

diffusion^ st oi ate of the Preachers of Bologna had not yet penetrated. >3 
WhCrC this can be measured the importance of the preaching of Lombardy. 
^Itwou, be wrong, however, to see only heretics in the stray sheep whom 
p o e was asking Dominic to bring back to the truth. The action of the 
Church at this time was a universal tutelary action for good and against the 
nils of Christian society’. The partiality of our curiosity or our prejudices 
of today must not be allowed to falsify the image which we form to ourselves 
of them The abuses of the power o! money, w hich we do not yet know how 
to control satisfactorily and w hich are all included with insufficient discern¬ 
ment under the name of usur\, aUo constituted major obstacles to 
Christianity in this society where the bourgeoisie ol the artisans and traders 
was now in full expansion. The Lombards, indeed, were the great financiers 
ofEurope. Dominic, as w ill be seen, also busied himself with these practical 


deviations. 14 

Primarily, however, he had to concern himself with the most virulent of 
the scourges of this land and the times, that abuse of violence in all classes of 
society which was manifested bv continual brutalities and above all by war. 1 * 
Lombardy was given over to the most devastating rivalries. The picture of it 
is perhaps worse than that which has been drawn of the anarchy of the Midi 
of France, because in northern Italv the towns, more prosperous, had 
succeeded better than anywhere else in taking their place bv the side of the 
feudal lords whose ambitious and warlike customs thev adopted; because the 
communes were grouped in continuallv changing leagues, ceaselessly renew¬ 
ing themselves, until they culminated in the redoubtable Lombard League, 
whose role in the highest political affairs of the time, the struggle between 
the Clergy and the Empire, has already been recalled. Yet however numerous 
might be the occasions ol war furnished bv the interminable quarrel of the 
two leaders of Christendom, it was far from being the case that the Guelf 
and Ghibelline cities limited their bloodthirsty encounters to these conflicts. 
Each group of cities had its ow n ambitions. Each citv had its covetous desires 
and its fierce enmities, the Iruits of local ambitions or long and deeply 
rooted resentments. Within the towns themselves, the unrest of the populo 
fflinuro was combined with the old struggles of parties or clans. Within the 
had 3 l Mlrit ' an c * asst ' s - pitiless feuds de cimatcd families and sometimes 
mul * ri P trtuss ' OMs throughout an entire province. Elatreds were 
v ^ ,C c ' cn * n bosom ol families. The jussions of domination and 
cha^ anC< '* rent tierce fire and those sudden excesses which 

Bolo ClCr '* e f ^ °l life in this privileged region of the West. In 

c ffusbns ,tS f *dl too IrequentK under his eves ‘the sanguinary 

0 ood which the monstrous furv of long-standing enmities 
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unleashed among noble families’, 16 and which, two years later 
the Preacher’s death, the devastating words of St Francis ’ a ^ eara far 
before the communal palace would appease only for a few ^ ^ Uare 
Lombardy, as in Narbonnaise Provence, Dominic was to show” 161115,n 
by his efforts in preaching, his ardent love ‘for the faith and peace^S ^ 
Eventually, in Lombardy, as in the Narbonensis, the mission that h 
gave him was inscribed in a general pontifical enterprise of which C ^ 
Ugolino was the principal operator in North Italy. The historical ** ^ 
stances explain the origin and plan of this enteqarise. '9 During the Ifc,^ 111 
of Pope Innocent and the first of I lonorius, the war between the Papac^d 
the Empire flared up once more. Calm was restored after the defeat and 
death of Otto IV in 1218. The Church \ candidate, the youthful King of the 
Romans, Frederick II, triumphed. Me prepared himself to receive the 
imperial crown in Rome at the end of 1220 and undertook to set off on a 
crusade to retake Jerusalem. Pope and king concerned themselves in turn 
with restoring order in Lombardy which the struggle had thrown into con¬ 
fusion. Each of them did so according to his ow r n point of view, his own 
interests and his own traditions. 


In the course of 1217, and then from the spring of 1 218 to the spring of 
1219, Cardinal llgolino went into the north of the country as papal legate. 20 
The object of his mission was the preparation of the crusade. What was 
wanted was to obtain the participation of the cities by persuading them to 
send a contingent on the great expedition which Elonorius was launching in 
the East to carry out the decisions of the Lateran Council. This was the 
opportunity to restore order in Lombardy in accordance with the standards 
of the Church. In particular, it was essential to bring about a lasting peace 
between the urban groups, of which Milan and Cremona were the leaders, 
and moreover to appease the cities two by two, and finally, to profit by the 
great revision of rights and positions so as to induce the cities to respect the 
liberties of the clergy, the property of the Roman Church, especially the 
heritage of Countess Matilda, and the decrees of the Lateran Council. The 
problem of the heresies condemned by the Council clearly formed part of 
this programme, as did the struggle against usury and the abuses of violence. 
We can judge of the complexity of the affairs among which the cardinal, w 0 
achieved more through his skill as a diplomat than through his power to 
impose an interdict, had to move. Me obtained only a limited success, a 
pacification that was provisional and not even all-embracing. 21 Th e £ l uestl 
of orthodoxy and of anti-Christian practices, remained in 1220 practica y 
untouched. 

In Italy as everywhere else, 22 the medieval Church tried to 
from the Christian temporal rulers a promise that they would recogniz ^ 
Catholic canons as laws of the land and thus give them executive 0^ 
Urban legislation had been established for a century past. It was essent 
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Id remove from their statutes the anti-ecclesiastical provisions 
citiesshoiil ^ and should insert in their place the decisions 

which ^re pres^ ^ cr canon ical rulings which concerned them, at the 
0 f the Counci ^ app l y them. Now the authorities of the towns, 

^etime un e moreover indulgent if not positively disposed to 

wilfully an^ ^ re l uctan t to do this. It would be difficult to persuade 
heresy, "^J^The feudal l or ds, frequently siding with the Empire, were 
^ 11 disposed and, what was more, powerless; the Lombard cities 
7 (Jed their relations with the local feudalities in quite a different 
^ ^ from that of the cities of France. At the conclusion of very bitter 
-1 die urban authorities dominated the nobles and often even brought 
them to a gentler mood. The future emperor might use persuasions. At this 
time he was disposed to show goodwill towards the Sovereign Pontiff. If the 
legation in Lombardy of the Chancellor of the Empire, the Bishop of Metz 
and Spier, Conrad de Scharfencck, whom Dominic had the opportunity of 
meeting in the summer of i 2 20, had as its chief aim the opening of a peaceful 
passage for the cortege of the King of the Romans on his way to the corona- 
tion, 23 the coronation itself would, on the other hand, give the Papacy the 
means to cause the new emperor to intervene in Imperial Italy side by side 
with the Church. The canons of the Lateran Council, in particular the 
provisions against the heretics, at the same time as a series of measures for 
the protection of the weak, would be declared laws of the Empire. 24 This 
means of action, however, was to remain limited, as the emperor’s effective 
power in these regions was limited, to say nothing of his goodwill in regard 
to the Church. 

One other means was left, the most effective and most legitimate of all, 
the action of the Catholic populations on the magistrates they gave them¬ 
selves. The cities were not always in agreement with their magistrates. The 
patricians themselves had other adversaries, in addition to the feudal lords. 
The unrest of the popularly without being properly speaking democratic 
revolts, demonstrated an internal ferment in the city, with which the 
magistrates had to reckon. In certain cities—this was the case at Milan after 
< 222 -—the populari would even seize the power. Now the mass of the 
popuation was faithful to Christianity and the Church in a different wav 
i . * e no ^ es and patricians of the tow ns. In awakening a Catholic sense 
to Ur in masses > they could thus be brought to act on their magistrates, 
CC c,e, St : ain i ^ em t0 P^ ed S c themselves in favour of the Christian life, 
inthk l and orthodox y. Who could better exert their influence 

h canTe * ** aP ° St ° liC P reAcher * ? 
presence in dlese ‘ deas wcrc clearly expressed in Dominic’s 

Ugoli no pa ^ °’ ^ ^ autumn °* 1 2 1 9 or spring of 1220 when Cardinal 
^nibardv an f ai l' a u C ° Unt residts his legation in Tuscany and 

0 t e data he had been able to collect on the situation of 
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Catholicism in those territories. Despite the poverty of the s 
policy can in fact he seen to manifest itself shortly afterwards 01 * 1 * 0 ' ^ 
Catholic authorities and missionaries of the region. It made its ^ 
in Milan immediately upon the seizure of power by the popularU^^ 
that time continued to develop until it reached its apogee at the ^ 
Peter Martyr. 2s C ' mcofSt 

It was not a question, it should he noted, of attributing to Domin' 
mission of religious policy. Ugolino and the other legates of the Hoi Sc* 
with the local prelates, were sufficient for that. In confiding to the Preachers 
and their collaborators, however, the general evangelization of the count 
it was indeed hoped to elicit a general renewal of Catholic conviction and 
practice in the contaminated cities, at the same time as a gradual breaking-up 
of the heterodox positions. This movement of evangelization would be a 
long-term one. In proportion as it developed, however, its effectiveness 
would be doubled by obtaining from the magistrate, through the pressure of 
public opinion and of the popular parly, an action in conformity with the 
decrees of the Church which would achieve the destruction of errors, wars 
and abuses. Such was the complete context of the mission entrusted in May 
1220 to Dominic and to the assistants who were found for him. It took 
its place within a general action against the persons and practices forming an 
obstacle to Christianity in Italy, which was the same as with the negotiant 
jidci ct pads of the Albigeois. 

As formerly in the Narbonensis, Dominic claimed for himself and his 
collaborators a clearly defined and limited idle in the centre of the general 
enterprise. He did not, of course, want the political role of a legate, not 
even that of the spiritual authority which governs, controls and punishes, 
after the manner of a bishop. A few months alter this time, in the course of 
the famous meeting with Francis of Assisi at Cardinal Ugolino s, Dominic 
would once more emphasize his formal will to reluse the episcopal office for 
himself and his sons. 26 On the other hand, the bull of i 2 20 clearly expressed 
the mission that he claimed—that of the preacher ol doctrine who carries to 
all the evangelical ‘word of truth’, by setting forth ‘the light of the truth , 
by his discourses and even more by the example ol his humble life, poor to 
the point of mendicancy. ,. 

It would be pleasant now to follow Dominic in the various stages 
ministry. Detailed documents are unfortunately lacking. The effect 0 t 
letter to the five preachers is not known. We do, indeed, know s ° niet ^ Q 
of the journey. Friar Buonviso, Friar Ventura, Friar Paul of ^ en ’ ce ^ ^ 
accompanied him with others, were to leave vivid descriptions 
behaviour of their master along the road or in the religious house ^ ^ 
visited.28 These accounts, however, formed part ol their evidence ^ 
canonization process. Thus they retained only the features which ern P ^ 
the sanctity ol the patriarch and did not trouble to indicate the settn g, 
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j t | ic results of the preaching in North Italy. A few details, 

development < 

ve r have survived. 

h °" ecliately after the chapter of Bologna, still at the end of May, Dominic 
I mmC Milan with Friar Buonviso and Friar Ventura of Verona. There he 
"^'ll once more. This is the third attack of serious illness that has been 
^ '. i |,>cc than a year. 29 As soon as he was better, he continued his 

mentioned in less un\n j . 

• He doubtless also devoted his attention to the permanent installa- 
" 'H'o/the brethren at St Hustorga, which the provost and canons of that 
Turchhad agreed to hand over to the Preachers. A series of documents gave 
legal effect to the cession from the month of August.30 
Dominic went on to Piacenza, then to the neighbouring abbey of 
Columba, with Ventura of Verona.* 1 Columba was a Cistercian abbey ,^ the 
first one of the order in Italy, near Borgo San Donnino, on the Emilian Way. 
On this occasion Buonviso is no longer mentioned. It is in fact known that 
Dominic parted from him at latest in July. 33 Perhaps he remained in Milan or 
in Piacenza, his native city, able lo testify to his first apostolic successes. 

It is doubtless after the visit to Piacenza and Columba that a ministry of 
Dominic in Modena, also on the Emilian Way going towards Bologna, 
must be placed. A dean from France, on his way to the Curia, heard Dominic 
preach and confided to him his confusion when faced with certain tempta¬ 
tions of the flesh; Dominic restored his hope and courage and promised him 
the help of his prayer, which was to prove effective.34 
lfcredence may be given to an anecdote related by Constantino of Orvieto, 
the patriarch returned to Bologna for the feast of the Assumption .35 On the 
eve of the solemnity he is shown to us in company of one of his Cistercian 
friends, the Abbot of Casamari near Frosinone to the south-west of Rome, 
who was later Bishop of Alatri.36 The abbot took advantage of a mission to 
Germany where the Pope was sending him, to visit his friend. They spoke of 
the spiritual life and of the force of prayer. Dominic allowed himself to make 
a confidence: God, he avowed, up to the present had never refused anything 
to his prayer. Immediately an idea crossed the monk’s mind. He suggested 
to Dominic, as a challenge of chivalry, to ask God in his prayer for the 
vocation of Master Conrad the Teuton, a doctor of Bologna whose entrance 
among the Preachers he knew that the brethren ardentlv desired. Dominic, 
taken by surprise, took up the challenge, but he also insisted with humility 
on the collaboration of the other’s prayer. They prayed at night until Matins, 
t en began again, alter the office. At the hour when the brethren were 
mging Prime, as the day broke, it shed its light on Master Conrad, who had 
0 f q C t0 ^ or habit ol the order. Such is the account of Constantino 
this rV ' et ° ^ ne cou ^ wish it were better authenticated. What is unusual in 
story is not the intensity' ol the prayer of the two religious, still less the 
wh^ ° ^ Ut t ^ l ' s character of prowess. However this may be and 

' er is said about it, this Master Conrad the Teuton was not the luture 
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provincial of Germany ,37 still less was he Conrad of Marburg the i n 
of sinister memory, who was not a Dominican .38 ’ lnc l u bitor 

After Bologna, it is uncertain whether Dominic returned to Lomb 
may have been then that with Paul of Venice and a companion he ^ ■ '' 
Dugliolo, near Budrio and not far from Bologna,38 and Legnag 
Adige, downstream from Verona.39 | | c would then have inaugurated th' 
apostolatc of the Marches as early as 1 2 2o. »o It is difficult to be sure Henc' 
forward and until the end of the year, no further reliable document about 
Dominic will be found. This was the time when Conrad de Scharfeneck 
visited the cities of Lombardy in his capacity as legate of the Empire The 
impressive cortege of the King ol the Romans crossed the plain of the Poin 
September. On 3rd October he was in Bologna where he stopped for a few 
days, then, lollowing the Emilian Way, he came down slowly towards Rome 
where the coronation took place on 22nd November. Italy was completely 
taken up by these great external events. In the brilliance of this halo of 
glory, the deeds of the humble team of preachers of the Gospel and of 
their master are blurred for a few months to the point of being effaced from 
our view. Perhaps Dominic also took the Emilian Way in the month of 
October or November to reach Rome, where he certainly was at the end of 
December.* 2 There is no reason to suppose that he attached himself to the 
imperial cortege. 

The depositions of Buonviso, Stefano, Ventura of Verona and Paul of 
Venice, who knew him well in the course of this ministry, give us a glimpse 
of the oratorical zeal and of the eloquence of their master. ‘He gave himself 
assiduously and with the greatest diligence to preaching. When he preached 
he found tones that w'ere so deeply moving that he moved even himself 
to tears and made his hearers weep.’ So much was this so that Friar Stefano, 
who gives us information of this kind, ‘has never heard a man whose 
words excited the brethren to compunction and tears so effectively . 4I 

It will be noted that the brother primarily refers to Dominic’s sermons to 
his religious. This was the case of the majority ol the other witnesses at the 
process of Bologna. 4 * Dominic, in effect, preached frequently to his 
brethren, ‘almost every day ’.*5 Whatever his fatigue might be when he 
arrived in one of his houses, he immediately called the brethren to chapter 
and began to preach.* 6 He did the same in the case of religious who gave him 
hospitality .*7 Moreover he did so for the travellers whom he joined aong 
the road. 48 Did he also preach to the crowds in the church? No ac ^ oU ^ 
comparable to those which describe the sermons in Segovia has come °' 
to us lrom an Italian witness. The anecdotes which mention such serm 
are relatively late .*9 This sets a problem. In the mission in Lombardy, 
Dominic content to collect and form his men, to teach the method, to e * 
their fervour and to lead his brethren and collaborators to the conflict. 
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ve his eloquence for religious, for clerics, in short for all those 
hC , ^he could reach by using Latin ? 

' . ‘tuation as a foreigner in the country might lead us to think so. As a 

!|- he certainly found many difficulties in adapting himself to the 
CaS . H dialects of North Italy—Tuscan, Lombard, Fmilian—and in making 
'•^elf understood by the simple folk. It would seem likely, however, that 
1 nevert heless succeeded and that he preached publicly and frequently in 
C . as Jone for twelve years in the south of France. At a time when 

the romance idioms had not yet developed and given permanence to the 
literary forms of their languages, difficulties would be unlikely to be made 
over the forms of expression of a foreigner who preached. Dominic, 
in familiarising himself with the tongues of Languedoc and Provence, 
had recently made a considerable step towards learning the dialects of 
North Italy. Finally it is clear that he did not shrink from any effort to learn 
the language of the people with whom he was in touch. He was too much of 
a preacher to be satisfied with living in a country without entering into 
contact with the natives. His companions of that time were unanimous in 
stressing his persistence in joining in conversation with all those he met on 
the way, that he might speak to them of God, and the success of his efforts. 5 ° 
Had he not succeeded by the grace of God, along the road to Orleans, in 
speaking even German ? SI Was he not going, in a few months’ time in Rome, 
to devote long hours almost every evening, to forming a community of nuns 
who certainly did not know Latin and still less Castilian ? Thus the references, 
even if long after the event, to his popular preaching in Modena, Bologna or 
Rome, should not be rejected a priori .sa Such sermons, however, in an idiom 
which was not familiar to him, clearly had not the inspiring eloquence of 
those which he could make in Latin to his brethren. It will be understood 
that it was this latter type of sermons that the witnesses of Bologna preferred 
to recall when they were trying to draw attention to his overwhelming 
eloquence. 

No text, unfortunately, has preserved the content of his sermons for us. 
it is possible at least to surmise. Quite certainly he endeavoured to carry out 
in the pulpit the general preaching plan which he had defined as far back as 
j and had inscribed in the formula of pontifical recommendation which 
he preferred—the explanation and defence of Christian doctrine and morals, 
i.e. the general subject of episcopal preaching.S3 This was: ‘To speak of 
God or with God’,54 the formula which he loved to repeat and which 
^ * nscr >bed even in the Constitutions, indicating clearly enough 
1 at e envisaged a preaching that should be positive, doctrinal, theocentric 
0 use an over-modern term—an exposition of the Christian revelation. 

e tears he shed as he preached,55 as he did in celebrating Mass, are proof 
J le s P°he for preference of Christ, of the Cross, of salvation, of the 
of one s neighbour. He also spoke with deep feeling of the great 
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tragedy of sinners. His prayer was also dominated by a penetr 
passion for the guilty and those gone astray. The words ‘com * . Coni " 
‘tears ’^ used bv briar Ste l'.ino >iro significant. Ac this period th ' IT* 
described the neart s conversion, repentance in the face of sin and th^ 
of Christ; more deeply, and in accordance with the best spiritual tr 
the suffering of the Christian sou! faced with its sinful condition T"’ 
pressed by concupiscence and error, obliged to live in the midst of ' l 
widely separated from God. Dominic’s sermon was thus a continual | 
to conversion—the ‘Repent and believe the Gospel’ of Christ S7 

In view of his special mission among the heterodox of Lombardy Dominic 
clearly had to insist in detail on the errors of the Catharists and Waldenses 
and on the authentic dogmas and practices of Christianity that were opposed 
to those errors. The great experience acquired in the Albigeois could not 
fail to be of use to him and direct his action. He did not fear to tackle 
burning problems directly, even in hostile circumstances. This was one of 
the marks of his strong character. If l ie had not to hold public disputations in 
Lombardy after the manner of those of the Albigeois—no trace of any has 
come down to us and the situation of the country would not seem to lend 
itself to them—he replaced them by the explanations he gave in his 
preaching. 

After having preached, Dominic visited, exhorted, consoled, heard con¬ 
fessions. It was there that he succeeded in influencing and converting souls. 
We shall speak later of his spiritual direction to religious. His effect on the 
students has been noted. It is remarkable that several anecdotes depict him 
at the bedside of usurers.58 Dominic only granted absolution if the goods 
unjustly gained were restored. And the better to succeed in detaching souls 
from avarice, he gave the example, in his own person and in that of his 
preachers, of a detachment that was heroic. 


He was poor in his garments, in his wretched tunic, which was, moreover, 
the only one he had, and w hich he wore both winter and summer. 59 He wore 
a short scapular of very coarse material, and he did not try to hide its poor 
quality under his cappa. 60 He was poor in his convent, which he wanted 
small as in the premises assigned to regular life like the cells, and modest as 
in the church ; 6 i ‘no liturgical vestments of silk or purple’, ‘no vessel 
of gold or silver with the exception of the chalices’; 62 no desk a litte 
better than the ordinary for the professors. 63 He was poor in the matter o 
food. ‘You are killing the brethren with these supplements he whispere to 
good Friar Rodolfo who had had a ‘pittance’ prepared one feast day. 64 

It sometimes happened that one item of food, the wine, even the b fea ’ 
was short at the monastery. The procurator would come to find him to ^ 
him know of their penury. ‘Go and pray,’ said Dominic, ‘and the Lor 
provide.’ 6 s He often joined the brother in the church. He acted in this way 
in tlie lace ol any distress of which he was informed. ‘And , continuec 
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the hero of these adventures, ‘God did so well that the brethren 
R° <0 ^ t j ie neC essary food.’ 66 Sometimes he gave Rodolfo the order ‘to 
a '"Tc little; bread they had on the table, and the Lord will supply what is 
P ut • ’ 67 Friar Buonviso, who but lately had seconded Friar Rodolfo in 
wanting ^| ate( j t | iat ‘ on a certain fast day the bread failed. Friar Dominic 
cl a sign to put some before the brethren. The brother told him there 
nW none Then, his face radiant, the Master raised his hands, praised the 
Lord and gave thanks. At that very moment two men entered, bearing two 
baskets the one full of bread, the other of dry figs, so that the brethren 
were able to cat their fill.’ 68 Such , in its original account, the anecdote 
that tradition has named the ‘repast of the angels’. The deposition of the 
first-hand and somewhat naive witness is surely more valuable than the 
distortions or embellishments of Constantino of Orvieto or of Sister 


Cecilia. 69 

On the road Dominic ate what was given him, except that always he 
removed the meat from it. But he was particularly joyful when he was badly 
fed. 70 ‘From time to time’, said Paul of Venice, ‘he went to beg alms from 
door to door and to receive his bread like a poor man. One day, in the 
village of Dugliolo where he was begging, a man gave him a whole loaf. The 
father received it on his knees, with much humility and devotion.’ 71 The 
practice of mendicancy now led to the multiplication of incidents of this 
kind in the order. How one would like to be able here to put on the screen 


at some length the pictures coming from the primitive sources. Here are 
the two lay-brothers from Viterbo who beg for their convent and bring back 
flour; their benefactress finds her sack, which they have left after emptying 
it into theirs, full again. 72 A group of novices was travelling with Jordan of 
Saxony, who told them in the village to go separately to beg their meal; 
they found only a little black bread; they said grace nevertheless, and 
accepted their discomfiture so joyfully that a good lady heard them and, 
touched, procured for them bread, wine and cheese in abundance . 7 3 Two 
brethren were returning to Spain after their studies in Paris; the hour was 
getting late and they had eaten nothing; they argued about the moment of 
eginning the quest; the hungrier wanted to beg in a poor hamlet which 
they were just coming to, for Providence was able to find them abundant 
Ams even amon g very poor people. ‘1 know that Providence can do so,’ 
sa i the other, who wanted to wait for a big village, ‘but it is not God’s 
ustom , at this a noblewoman on a journey came up and had them served 
) *" r y° un g boy; the brethren gave thanks on their knees and prayed for 
pict anC k° me h °y "h° ' V( >uld one day become a Friar Preacher. 74 These 
niore ^ °^. ) OL1 ^dul generosity attract us by their freshness. But how much 
dead ' s ^ lc ma ture gesture ol the founder a few months before his 

the 1J thc COunseIlor . the friend of the highest personalities in the Church, 
P cac ei whose voice and life were worn away in the effort to save 
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souls, kneeling with humility on the threshold of a house b 
unknown man gave him a whole loaf. sc ln 

The work of founding and of extending the houses of the Friars P 
was included in the general plan of campaign in Lombardy. There 
now at least four of them—Bologna, Bergamo, Milan, Verona We 

seen the almost unvaried procedure of their foundation_to obtain from 

the bishop an already consecrated church, suitable for public worsh’ 
Thus it was done in Toulouse, Paris, Bologna, Florence, Milan. Sometimes 
the bishop took the initiative. At other times it was the clergy of the 
particular church who proposed the translation, some chaplain or canon 
going away elsewhere, or sometimes, as in Bologna or Florence, becoming 
a Friar Preacher. The house was truly the fruit of the preaching; the 
brethren, or Dominic, had elicited the gilt by their personal attitude or by 
the fruits of their ministry. At the same time, however, the Pope, by verbal 
order (Toulouse), by special letter ( Paris, later Amiens, Piacenza, Barcelona), 
by the action of his legate (Bologna, soon afterwards Brescia, Florence), or 
at any rate by the bull of recommendation, had intervened to awaken or 
even to call for the goodwill of the bishop and his clergy. 

The convents also were born in, and out of, mendicant poverty. The 
cession of a church to the Preachers, in fact, presupposed their renouncing 
its patrimony which reverted to the diocese or to the community who 
owned it. The act of cession sometimes expressly mentioned this condition. 
This contributed in no small way to facilitate the contract. 7 $ The procedure 
of foundation was thus very different among the Preachers from what it was 
in the traditional orders; it was even practically the reverse. The monks and 
canons could not found without the intervention of a powerful donor who 
conferred on them the original landed property. The Preachers, by taking 
under their charge a church, and stripping it of its patrimony which they 
restored to the owners, thus founded their convent rather by giving than by 
receiving. Mendicant poverty was not only an imitation ol Christ and the 
apostles; it was a liberation. 76 

Thus it made the order more flexible, more mobile, more dynamic. It 
enabled it to establish itself without difficulty in the cities where it was 
particularly urgent to develop the ministry ol souls. It secured for it t e 
resources which the urban populations could more easily give. The monast^ 
and canonical orders were remarkably adapted to the agricultuial system 
the closed economies of the High Middle Ages. The mendicant Order o tie 
Preachers on the contrary found itself adapted to the new economic s ) ste ^ 
of F.urope founded on the circulation of wealth. Jordan ol Saxony g ras P e ^ 
this lact and gave it clear expression. Oih* day when the Cistercian P^ 
before him the objection ol the instability ol a religious lilt* which ep ^ 
on alms and on a c harity whic h must one day grow cold, he me rely p 
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out to them 

lands C The monks when dispersed would perish, whereas the Preachers, 
even more like the apostles through persecution, would see their effective¬ 
ness further increase, while they would continue to practise their rule in 

begging in order to live.77 

On one of these returns to Bologna, at the time of the Assumption, or 
perhaps later, Dominic had to concern himself with two construction works 
at the same time. The contract made the previous year with Pietro di 
Levello had permitted the enlargement of the monastery. Thanks to new 
gifts Friar Rodolfo had been able to huv back on t ith and 22 nd July two of 
the houses installed on the territory ‘of the Vines’.78 Building began at once. 
On his return from preaching, the founder was greatly upset—Friar Rodolfo 
had taken advantage of the building work to raise the ceiling of the cells, 
which the brethren found too low, by a cubit. Dominic was grieved about it 
even to tears—‘Then you already want to renounce poverty and construct 
great palaces!’ He gave orders to stop the work begun. It would in effect 
remain unfinished until his death. 79 A few months earlier, St Francis, passing 
through Bologna on his return from the East, had experienced the same 
despair on seeing the constructions of the convent of his brethren. 80 

A further reason, how ever, stopped the building work of the Preachers— 
they were preparing to undertake another foundation. 81 Diana d’Andalo had 
not forgotten her vow to enter religion. She came to remind Dominic of 
this. She understood that this vow, made into his hands, bound her to the 
Preachers and saw no other solution than the foundation of a convent. 
Dominic assembled lus brethren in chapter. What did they think of the 
construction of a ‘house of nuns which would be said to be, and would 


, ^at if charity grew cold among them, men would become 
and it would not be long before they w^ere stealing monastic 


effectively be, of the order?’ 8 - Each one gave his opinion and Dominic held 
up his reply until the next day, wanting first of all to consult the Lord. The 
reply would be categorical as was his habit. The next day there was a new 
chapter. They prayed. Dominic seated himself and declared: ‘It is essential 
in every way, brethren, to build a house of sisters, even if for that it were 
necessary to cease constructing ours.’ This was a generous declaration of the 
dose link which, in Dominic’s life as in his thought, indissolubly bound the 
Dominicans to their sisters. It will be readily imagined that the chronicler 
of St Agnes of Bologna w as careful not to forget it. 

Dominic was soon to leave Bologna, so he handed over this construction 
to a committee of four brethren. Master Paul of Hungary, the prior. Friar 
Guala and Friar Ventura of Verona, two brethren full of maturity, and the 
Procurator, Friar Rodolfo. The latter went ahead with the work and soon 
,0Und a P'cce of land which seemed completely suitable. This was not the 
opinion of the bishop, who thought it too near to Bologna. Dou t ess e 
"anted to avoid accumulating convents, whose maintenance would finally 
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fall on the charity of the city. It was already much to have authorized • 
the city the mendicant convent of the brethren of St Nicholas. The found* 1 
tion of the sisters seemed doomed to failure. Diana was in despair. With 
her accustomed energy, she was not long in finding another solution which 
would at first take a dramatic turn. Dominic was no longer there to advise 
or decide. In company with f riar Tancrod, he had left again for Rome where 
he arrived at the end of December. 8 * 



Chapter XVIII 


SANTA SABINA AND ST SIXTUS OF ROME 


T HREE purposes brought Dominic back to Rome: to render an 
account of bis experiences in Lombardy, precisely at the moment 
when, by the proclamation of the law of the coronation, the import¬ 
ance of the decisions and prescriptions of the Church was to experience a 
remarkable increase in North Italy; to settle with the help of the Curia a 
good number of affairs concerning the Preachers in Europe; and to realise 
the project of the convent of St Sixtus. 

The third matter presupposed a long-term work of approach but could 
only be concluded with the arrival of the nuns from Prouille; they would not 
be in Rome, it seemed, before the month of April. The second would be 
dealt with in accordance with the reports received and the circumstances. 
The first purpose perhaps necessitated Dominic’s return before the detailed 
discussion of the future law, about 10th November. 1 No indication allows 
us to assume Dominic’s presence in Rome between ioth November and 
the end of December. 2 After that date, however, several of his affairs could 
be settled, for the pontifical Curia, despite the work involved over the 
coronation, was pursuing its ordinary activity .3 It must then be presumed that 
Dominic only arrived in the eternal city in the last days of 1220. On 27th, 
30th and 31st December, in fact, the Chancellery issued a series of letters 
which go to prove the founder’s presence. 4 

In the first place he was concerned with Paris. The decisions of the 
General Chapter had increased the importance of the convent of St Jacques 
in the scholastic life of the order and in its ministrv in France. On this 
account it was necessary to enlarge the bouse, increase its connections with 
die university, encourage and multiply protectors; finally, it was necessary 
to obtain the permanent concession of the buildings. In December 1220 the 
agreement between the canons of the cathedral and the Preachers was 
" all y con cluded .5 At Dominic’s request the Holy See intervened in 
t^e matter. In three letters of the 27th and 30th December and 2nd January, 
oft’ ^ lan ked the Benedictines of St Magloire of Paris for their good 
s towards the Parisian Preachers; doubtless thev had helped out their 
tha niAto, ' a ^ ipfts a nd placed a church at their disposal. 6 He likewise 

th ;? d l,le university of Paris lor its good offices towards the Preachers and 
'ourable reception it had always given to the requests of the Pope in 
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regard to these religious. 7 Finally he recommended himself to the 
Dominic’s brethren ‘sitting with Ma lord's 

were to be carried to those to whom they were addressed by ^ 
Preacher, Friar Guillaume, a member of the Pope’s 1 

allowed to leave without great regrets, ‘so much v 
his dear presence’. 9 Thus he recommended him 
these three letters to these different authorities. 

Who was this Friar Guillaume whose friendship brought th* ^ 

L i r n i i ii 1 . o c P res ence of 

the order ol Preachers under a part icularly engaging form even into the 

personal life of the Pope? It is impossible not to think of Guillaume de 
Montferrat, the friend and familiar of Cardinal llgolino with whom in u, 
he was living, 10 and a close relative, if not the son, of Marquis Guillaume 
tie Montferrat w hom the Fmperor sent on an embassy to the kingdom of 
Arles. Honorius had just recommended him to the prelates of the same 
province as well as to the legate of the Albigeois and would soon entrust him 
with the crusade and the highest missions in the East. 11 Dominic in point 
of fact had left Friar Guillaume with the Pope at Viterbo in the previous 
month of May, whereas up to that time he had kept him at his side as his 
principal socius . 12 Neither Friar Guillaume nor Dominic, however, dreamt 
of exploiting, by prolonging it, a situation which caused the Pope’s kindness 
towards a member of his household to overflow on the order as a whole. 
Friar Guillaume was aspiring to pursue his theological studies in Paris. 
Dominic authorized him to go there and leave the Curia, as did the Pope. 

The affairs of St Jacques were, moreover, proceeding satisfactorily. In the 
month of May the Pope w ould once more intervene in Paris to protect the 
rights of Jean dc Barastre, the professor of the Preachers .*3 Shortly after¬ 
wards Dominic was to learn of the successful issue of all questions pending 
in reference to St Jacques ;*4 this has already been referred to. 

The spread of the houses of Preachers in France, envisaged and decided 
upon by the chapter of Bologna, seemed on the point of being realized. A 
foundation was planned at Amiens, where the clergy had received the 
brethren with favour. On 31st December, 1220, the Pope thus invite 
Bishop Evrard and his canons to procure them a church in the city. 
Unfortunately this letter would not produce the expected result and t e 
Preachers would not establish themselves in Amiens until 1243. 

Whether or not he was urged to do so in the course of his recent l e g atl °" 
in Italy by Dominic, by Cardinal Ugolino or by the Pope himse . 1 * 
Chancellor of the Empire and Bishop of Metz and Spire, Conra 
Scharfeneck, agreed to a foundation of the Friars Preachers in Metz. IWg 
through his episcopal city in April, the bishop made his protection a aC ^ 
drawing up a charter. In very precise terms he described this order 
the Pope has constituted and confirmed, urged by zeal for souls an ^ 
the inspiration and directives of the Holy Spirit’. If the Preachers, 


household, who was J 

the Pope attachedto 

wth much affection i„ 
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fould be of 
the clergy 
Chancellor 
hops, arch- 
\ abstained 
rvn to show 

themselves more generous than he was.' 6 Frederick IPs Chancellor had 
recently learnt in too good a school the art of appearing to give much 

without engaging oneself. 

} n Sweden, the Provost ol Sigtuna had obtained a protector in his town 
for the brethren whom he had taken under his patronage. A monastery, 
consecrated to the Most Blessed Virgin, was in process of coming into 
being, not without difficulties. The Pope endeavoured to attract the 
generosity of the faithful to it by granting on i ith January, by a bull, an 
indulgence to those who frequented the church on the day of the Assump¬ 
tion. 17 The house was to disappear a few years later in the face of the 
opposition of the Archbishop of Uppsala. 18 

Prelates were decidedly lacking in generosity or in comprehension towards 
the Friars Preachers. Without the near presence of the Pope and, above all, 
without the pressing action of his legate, Ugolino, the development of the 
order in Italy would not have been so rapid. Thus, after 4th February what 
Dominic frequently asked the Pope to grant almost to the exclusion of other 
bulls was the bull of recommendation *Cum qui rccipit' (type 111 ), which pre¬ 
sented the ministry of the Preachers in the perspective of the 10th canon 
of the Late ran .'9 This canon imposed on the bishops the pressing obligation 
to accept the help of preachers. As a consequence they should surely try to 
attract and lodge among them ‘these kind auxiliaries who, without causing 
them any expense, will co-operate in the salvation of the people which is 
entrusted to them. Thus the Pope addressed the Bishop of Amiens. 20 

The register of the archives which comprised a copy of this bull provides 
certain details. 21 Such archives are those of the convents of Toulouse, 


, an establishment in the town, their presence v 

jjclare » ^ ^ | a |ty through their preaching and also to 

great pr 

their courses of sacred science’. There, however, the 
t “ roU ® ( j jhort, and while invoking the example of numerous bis 
and the Pope, ‘who had granted them a house in Rome 
f Anirw likewise. He ended by exhorting the laity of the to^ 


Montpellier, Magdeburg (three issues of 4th February, 1221) and the 
State archives in Schwerin (issue of bth May); two further issues of 5th 
pril and 22nd May, preserved in the general archives of the order, no 
onger bear any indication ol their provenance. Toulouse and Montpellier 
Were already in existence in 1221. The copies of the bulls which have 
chained in their archives thus did not serve for their foundation; il they 
0 re destined for some other foundation, this cannot have been made— 
a . em,se t P* e bulls would have remained in the new convents, whose 
0 IVes , the y would have inaugurated. Magdeburg was erected after 
there 1 ^ S ^ 12 2 4 )- l 1 ' s possible that the bull only reached the archives 

° n tec having been used lor another convent which Dominic had in mind 
^ e ruary, 1221. This was, perhaps, the convent ol Friesach, the first 
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house in Germany, which Friar Solomon launched in the middl 
Only the issue of 6th May preserved at Schwerin possesses clear ^ ' 22l ‘ 

Its purpose was to render the King of Denmark favourable to r aT ,fiC | anCe ' 
in the metropolis of Fund. 22 ou ndation 

In the meantime Dominic extended the order directly from Rome 
Frogier, hut recently left at St Sixtus, and a Friar Benedict (Ben t ^ 
moreover, is not known Irom any other source, went to Siena It i s V °’ 
sible to say whether they went to preach or were sent by Dominic to^ 
effect to projects which had been planned for some time. All that is certaj 6 
is that on 16th February they receded ‘in their name, in the name 


orde 


of the 


er and of their prior the lord Dominic ’, 2 3 the chapel of St Ma 
Magdalene at Siena. This chapel was that of a hospice set aside for the poor 
and for pilgrims. A pious foundation of the rich citizen of Siena, Raynier 
Rustichini, at the beginning of 1 2 12 2 » it was kept by a widow, Sister Emilia 
and by four other sisters. The son of the founder, also named Raynier 
retained the patronage of it. He was present at the signing of the deed and 
approved it. The sisters gave the church, its dependencies and its access as 
well as an adjoining vineyard. On the other side of the vineyard, however, 
they reserved for themselves the hospice which they would continue to 
administer. They placed themselves, moreover, under the spiritual and 
moral direction of the Preachers, to whom they gave themselves‘in com- 
mendum’ as they did the house. The Preachers were thus more than sub¬ 
stitutes for the previous incumbents of the hospice chapel—they became the 
religious and civil superiors of the house of sisters. 

The donors, however, imposed a series of conditions, of which the 
principal ones were—the maintenance of the patronage to Raynier 
Rustichini, who would control the election of the prior; a prohibition 
against alienating the property; the obligation to preserve in that place the 
centre of the priorate and ‘school’ of the Preachers of Siena; concession to 
the community of the sisters of a share in the whole of the prayers and 
spiritual fruits of the convent and of the order (to our knowledge this was 
the second engagement of the order in regard to the communication 0 
merits; the first concerned the university of Paris). These conditions were 
onerous. In their desire to begin the ministry of preaching and to imp ant 
themselves in Siena as soon as possible, Friars Frogier and Benedict di not 
hesitate to accept. They had evidently received power ol attorney ro 
Dominic, in whose name they engaged themselves. 25 It was, indeed, a ai ^ 
constant habit of the founder to intervene at the side ol his brethren ^ 
party in private contracts. 26 He thus strengthened the unity of his ^ 
Fairly long negotiations between Siena and Rome must have precede 
conclusion of the act of 14th March. 2 ? Sec in 

On 10th May, Dominic obtained a further intervention of the Ho ) 
favour of the Preachers of Piacenza. 2 ** 
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Five days earlier he had received a very important privilege. Fverywherc 
where the brethren had a house, they would For the future have the right to 
celebrate on a portable altar, i.e. since only stone altars built in as part of 
the church were capable of consecration, of celebrating in a non-consecrated 
, | 29 Earlier the Preachers did not think themselves authorized to do 

this—which throws significant light for us on their liturgical ideas. To 
celebrate the divine offices, when they did not possess a consecrated church 
they had to borrow one, sometimes a long way from the priory. Lodged 
often enough outside the towns, beyond the ramparts, they must have lost 
a good deal of time in getting to and from the church. The new privilege 
would considerably simplify their life since it would allow them to open a 
provisional chapel inside their house. Above all, it would greatly facilitate 
foundations. Up to the present, in order to establish themselves in a town, 
the Preachers had endeavoured to obtain the concession of an existing 
church. They often met with many difficulties in this and all too often the 
foundation failed. It would now be sufficient for them to obtain any kind of 
house in which they would then erect a provisional chapel. A new technique 
for foundations was thus taking shape. It must have speeded up the spread of 
the order, especially in Germany. The bull was dispatched forthwith to 
Friesach and to the Midi of France .30 


Dominic procured a certain number of bulls of recommendation for 
isolated brethren, designated by name, who thus received from the Pope a 
general preaching mandate. These valuable testimonial letters were probably 
granted on a wide scale. Of their nature they were intended not to last longer 
than our modem identity papers. Carried continually by the beneficiaries on 
their travels, these poor pieces of parchment very soon became battered. 
Thus only a small number survived, four up to St Dominic’s deaths 1 A copy 
of Cum cjui recipit, of 31st March, 1221, which reached as far as Valladolid, 
concerned a certain Friar Pedro, doubtless Fr Pedro de Madrid. The other 
three letters were in the name of Dominic. The fact is significant. It was to 
this name that they owed their preservation; people looked upon them as 
testimonials of the saint and preserved them as relics. Out of these three 
letters one, a copy of Quoniam abundavit of 18 th January, 12 21, was addressed 
to Brother Dominic, canon of the order (of Preachers)’. It was found in the 
archives of the general headquarters of the order ol Rome. The second and 
th »rd, examples of Cum cjui recipit of 29th March and 28th May, were 
addressed to ‘Brother Dominic prior of the order of Preachers’ and to 
Brother Dominic of the order of Preachers’. They were found in the 


archives of Fiesole and Bologna .32 

The habits of the Roman Chancellery do not allow us to think that the 
omission of the mention of the title of St Dominic in bulls of recommenda- 
fi°n which concerned him was an oversight. The first and thin u s wire 
thus addressed to a Brother, or Brothers, Dominic distinct from the founder. 
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In the case of the first bull, it is difficult to decide who is meant- th 
destination of this document eludes us. On the other hand it is ° n ^ na ' 
form some idea as to the addresses of the third. A charter of nthTk^ 610 
122? docs in fact indicate the appearance in Bologna of a Friar D • 
Segovia in the capacity of provincial of Lombardy .33 He is clearly th r 
who had been replacing Jordan of Saxony in this office since May ^ 
There is every reason to suppose that he was already in Bologna at the end of 
Mav of the previous year, either because he had entered the order there 
which is more probable, because he had just arrived in the city For the 
general chapter. It was at the close of this chapter that the bull must have 
reached him. 

Perhaps the attribution to the founder of the testimonial letter of 29th 
March, 1221, addressed to ‘Friar Dominic, prior of the order of Preachers’ 
should likewise be called in question. The title of prior was itself 
ambiguous since the chapter general, and could designate a conventual prior. 
However ‘Prior of the Order of Preachers’ was not so at this date, we 
believe, and could only be fittingly applied to St Dominic. Why did the 
latter have this testimonial letter given to him on 29th March? It might be 
for a purely incidental reason, for instance the loss of an earlier letter. It is 
also possible that he had asked for it with a view to some particularly 
delicate enterprise, and we are reminded of the imminent foundation of St 
Sixtus. This does not go beyond the sphere of hypothesis; it would be good 
to have a clearer view of the matter. 

Between 2 3rd January and 10th February, Dominic dispatched a pontifical 
letter to a whole series of convents to reiterate the prescriptions of the Holy 
See against deserters and apostates. Certified copies of this letter have been 
lound in the conventual archives of Santa Sabina in Rome, of Barcelona 34 
and of Brescia .35 It was a general precautionary measure for which it would 
be idle to presuppose a movement of disaffection among the brethren or any 
particular untoward happening. The order was in full development and the 
defeatist psychology of certain people in 121 7 or 1 2 18 had no longer any 
raison d'etre. Moreover, these legal protections against the weaknesses and 
instability of the religious were classic since the twelfth century; they formed 
part of the canonical status of the orders in question. Dominic had obtaine 
them in December 1216 in the great privilege of confirmation. 36 After 7 
February following ,37 } lc had them renew cd under the form of personal 
bulls. We have commented on these texts which, it is satisfactory to n , 
emphasize the authority of the master from the very outset. 

The issue of 1221, however, included a considerable change, a c 
reason for a new edition after the first general chapter. As formerly, ^ 
religious were prohibited from leaving the order or living outside it wi ^ 
written leave from the master and community and it was also forbi ^ 
anyone to retain them; i.e. all religious orders were forbidden to accep 
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er Preachers in their ranks. It was not so much a matter, in these 
Juments, of putting an obstacle in the way of apostates as of preventing 
he Preachers from deserting their order to the profit of some other form 
(/religious life. Now came the point that was new. The privilege of 1216 
reserved one traditional exception: ‘unless it were a question of entering 
more austere religious order’, a door open towards the heights .38 
The Church who showed herself extremely severe at this period against de- 
jerters s he saw in this an act of mercy in order to save them—never¬ 
theless intended to allow to all the possibility of rising higher. Now in the 
letters of January and February 1221, the exception of the more austere 
religious order had disappeared. Clearly the order was henceforward con¬ 
sidered by the Curia as a peak from which one no longer had the right to 
descend. 

On the other hand, a provision inscribed in the constitutions shortly 
afterwards 39 would authorize the superiors of the order to receive into its 
ranks religious from other orders. The only exception made for some time 
to come would be the Cistercians. A special authorization from the Pope, 
however, would enable the Friars Preachers to receive even these religious. 
This reservation was finally dropped in 1240. 40 By that date the perfection 
of the life of the Preachers would have received in the estimation of the 
Papacy and of the order itself the supreme consecration, that which the 
Order of Citeaux had obtained in the course of the twelfth century vis-a-vis 
the whole body of the religious families. One could only fall lower by 
abandoning the ideal and the life of the Preachers. 

Projects, attempts at or success in foundations at Metz, at Amiens, in 
Sweden, in Siena, in Piacenza, the development and equipment of the houses 
in Paris and elsewhere, the sending of the brethren to their studies and to 
preaching, the protection of their profession, the preparations for the 
mission in the north of Italy, such were the manifold affairs that Dominic 
was governing from Rome, thanks to the kindness and authority of the Pope 
and the collaboration of the Pontifical Chancellery. Each of these questions 
had formed the subject of earlier negotiations, of reports received, of 
decisions transmitted in writing. A voluminous correspondence was ex¬ 
changed between Dominic ami his brethren. Several times one comes across 
a mention of it in the documents, even in the papal bulls. 41 Letters on the 
studies,-*- a convocation lor some general assembly, 4 -' a note o! direction or 
encouragement addressed to some holy woman, 44 a letter of government 
written to a convent,•»* a missive to a great personage, 40 these are only 
xceptional echoes of an exchange that was very extensive indeed. Scarcely 
Vt ling o! all this has come down to us—only the solitary letter to the 
-- °* Madrid. There is no collection of letters of St Dominic similar 

"hich the sisters of St Agnes gathered together with so much love in 

connection with Jordan of Saxony. * 
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Dominic’s decision lo make Bologna his headquarters takes 
relief in this perspective. A scholastic centre at the same time as^ 
exchange, linked with the Fmpire as it was with the Roman 
geographically in the best position to extend its influence over the • 
regions of the West, because o! its merchants and scholars Bol 
couriers and mails leasing and arriving daily. This was the case too • 
the Roman Curia where Dominic stayed when he left Bologna for a tim^ 
Thus he could remain in close contact with the whole of his brethren anj 
at the same time that he was conceiving, in contact with the Pope and his 
Cardinals, projects of evangelization on w hat w as then a world scale he was 
able to follow the grow th of his novella plantatio , his ‘seminary’ of apostles 
down to its last details. 


The Pope’s confidence in Dominic and his brethren was more whole¬ 
hearted than ever. He had first admitted to his friendship one of the 
Preachers in the person of Guillaume de Montferrat, at whose request he 
granted the whole order the free gift of the acts of the Chancellery^—a 
thing which w r as not without importance in view of the extensive use which 
the founder made of them. Moreover, Dominic then possessed the friendship 
of the head of the Chancellery, Gulielmo di Modena. He had that of Cardinal 


Ugolino of Ostia, who was preparing to associate him more closely still with 
his high mission in Lombardy, and at whose house, according to the tradition 
of the Friars Minor, he then met St Francis. 48 This was Dominic’s most 


intimate and powerful link with the great personalities in Rome though not 
his only one. Conrad of LIrach, Cardinal of Oporto and former Cistercian 
abbot of Villers-cn-Brabant ,49 had known Dominic’s work in the Narbonensis 
since 1217.so He met the founder again at the Curia in 1219-1220. A few 
months later, appointed legate for the Albigcois, 5! he passed through St 
Nicholas of Bologna, w anting to judge the tree by its fruit. Laudare, benedicere 
el pracdicarc, the formula he found in the Missal just as he was preparing to 
preach to the brethren, filled him with enthusiasm. ‘Although I am wearing 
the habit of another profession, it is your spirit I bear in my heart. Do not 
doubt it, 1 am wholly yours; yes, I am of your order’. 52 , 

Again there w as at the Curia the Cardinal of St Theodore, Gregorio de 
Crescenti. Appointed legate for Denmark that same year, he contribute 
upon his arrival to the decision to found the first house of the friars in 
Denmark (12 2 3) at Lund, and their first house in Poland at Cracow 0 22 3 h 
There was also Cardinal Rainier Capocci de Santa Maria in ^ osnie ,.l! 
another Cistercian, perhaps one of the twelve abbots of the Preaching ol * 
Narbonensis ; he would himself found the house ol the Friars Preac cr ^ 
Viterbo (1227).54 Again mention must be made ol the Cardina 0 , 

Twelve Apostles, Stefano de Fossa nova, a Cistercian once more, an ^ 
Cardinal Nicholas di Tusculum who will soon come into this narrative; * 
the Cardinal ol San Stefano in monte Coclio, Robert de Courson, " 
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A in the Albigeois in Dominic’s time. Ail had had relations with the 
' enC , er either directly or indirectly, and had once helped him with the 
hhinings or in the spreading of his order. During his last stay in Rome, 
Dominic enjoyed an incomparable prestige and influence at the Curia which 
I°arly reflected back on his Preachers. One final undertaking, particularly 
successful, came to increase this prestige still more. 

The origins of the convent of the sisters of St Sixtus, in the spring of 1221, 
are well documented. Besides the collections of charters of the two 
principal monasteries which fused to form the new community, we possess 
several letters of the Pope on this subject, 36 other notarial acts,S 7 a chronicle 
of the beginning of the fourteenth century by the superior of St Sixtus, 
Benedict of Montefiascone, who had the ancient archives in his hands;s8 
finally, a series of picturesque narratives, sometimes moving, detailed down 
to the proper names and most insignificant circumstances: the miracles of 
St Dominic recounted by Sister Angelica. It so happens that these miracles 
have as their local and temporal setting the vicissitudes of the foundation and 
as guarantor one of the foundresses, Sister Cecilia, then aged seventeen. 59 

Sister Cecilia was quite old, aged from seventy to eighty, when these 
miracles were set down in writing from what she remembered of her 
experiences at the convent of St Agnes of Bologna by Sister Angelica, who 
had of course seen none of the events herself. In the texts as a whole there are 
accounts which border on indecency or on childishness. 60 Others repeat 
anecdotes already reported by direct witnesses, but embellished with 
embroideries or exaggerations taken from life. 61 Finally a taste for the 
marvellous has distorted proved facts. Thus historians today no longer dare 
to take as basis, as was usually done in former times, the good sister’s 
narrations. On the other hand it would be wrong to ignore them. 62 Certainly 
the figures should not be taken as reliable and one should be on one’s guard 
against false perspectives, the infiltration of the marvellous, perhaps certain 
confusions of dates. On the other hand credence can be given to certain ot 
Sister Cecilia’s narratives, provided certain precautions are taken, for a good 
number of her indications as to places, persons, events which can be checked 
by reliable documents, have been found to be exact. 63 In taking as point of 
departure the documents in the archives, a well-established account of 
events can be built up, which the narratives of Sister Cecilia can sometimes 
Implement. Three clearly marked periods in the history ol St Sixtus can be 
•seemed in the sources. 

Primarily, and this must have been immediately upon Dominic’s arrival in 
ome, there was the Preacher’s action in regard to the nuns whom the Pope 
es ired to reform. The principal community of these religious, the 
^ onastery of Santa Maria in Tempulo, situated, in regard to St Sixtus, on the 
r side of the cross-roads ol the Appian Wav, has already been mentioned. 
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Dominic also used his influence o\ 


tlie . 


ancient Benedictine comm • 
ol St Bibiana, on the hsquihne, not tar Irom the St Lawrence gate 64 R mun,l y 
of Montefiascone states that Dominic visited other nuns too and cl 

devout Christian women. 0 ' aa number of 

The founder’s objective was not only to restore order to these comm ■ ■ 
and to bring them back to their rule. To carry out Pope Innocent’s Jifo* 
taken up by his suc cessor, he intended to introduce an institution which the 
Benedictines of old did not practise —complete enclosure.66 This dis 
cipline, 67 which feminine monachism had experienced in its full f 
under the rule ol St Cesarius, was progressively revived between the twelfth 
and the thirteenth centuries, and at the end of the latter its laws were fixed 
and disseminated bv a lamous dec retal of Pope Urban VIII. In the time 
of Innocent III and Honorius III it had already gained a good deal of ground 
The Cistercians were anxious to stlengthen their own law of enclosure 
Ugolino granted the Poor Clares their total ‘inclusion’. It was not chance 
alone if Innocent, earlier, had entrusted to the order of Sempringham 
the model convent he wanted to found at St Sixtus; the full and de¬ 
tailed rule of St Gilbert had been organizing this uncomprising enclosure 
in a practical way since the middle of the twelfth century. 68 Dominic 
was going to accomplish it. As soon as he arrived, he set himself to the 
task. 

It was not easy. Certain nuns included in the Pope’s projects decided to 
resist with all their might. 6 *> The previous year had shown Dominic that 
this would be the case. No one can tell the limits of feminine obstinacy, 
particularly w hen it can base itself on an undisputed juridical text—the rule 
on which they had formerly made their vows, w hich did not include this 
strict enclosure. Moreover, no one could foresee what help this resistance 
might find in the Roman entourage. The Pope sent a warning to certain 
cardinals whose authority and relationships in the city would perhaps 
be indispensable. We are given the names ol Ugolino of Ostia, of Nicholas 
of Tusculum, of Stefano ol Fossanova. 70 The name of the third indeed appears 
in several of our charters, 71 as that of the benefactor, perhaps of the cardinal- 
protector of the monastery in Tempulo, in accordance with the recent 
formula introduced by Pope Innocent. It is possible that Nicholas 0 
Tusculum played a similar part in regard to the sisters of St Bibiana. 72 As to 
Ugolino, a specialist in nuns 7 -* as w'ell as in the Roman milieux, his counse 
were certainly valuable for Dominic. He was to leave Rome, however, about 
the middle ol March, to rejoin his embassy. 74 ^ 

The founder’s action in regard to the nuns ol Santa Maria in Tempu 0 ^ 
not long in achieving results. His preaching and spiritual direction vie 
leceived by nuns, and above all by a superior, ol goodwill. The ruinou.’ 
of the temporal affairs and of the buildings of the abbey, 75 which was 0^ 
dilapidated to feed and lodge its religious for long, perhaps had some p 
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litv The old Abbess Eugenia? 6 had done what she could to defend 
^' S -jeers’ property 77 and consolidate the ancient buildings;' 8 she found 
^ If however in the clutches of a creditor, Cencia Gregorio Rampazoli, 
^little bv little gained through mortgages the greater part of the nuns’ 
T j -79 onlv the Pope or the Pope’s representative could save the com- 
411 -L So It was necessary to strike while the iron was hot. On Ash 
Wednesday, 24th February, 1221, at that liturgical time which invites to 
cc and inward renewal, Dominic assembled the sisters in the church of 
St Sixtus, to which he wanted to attach them. 8 ' All of them, with a single 
exception, bound themselves by profession into the hands of the friar to 
enter the enclosure when he should judge fit. The abbess likewise renounced 
her authority and handed over to the founder the property and rights of the 


monastery. 

The nuns, however, placed a typical condition on their engagement. In 
their sanctuary they possessed a picture of the Blessed Virgin greatly beloved 
of the Romans, a focal point of the piety of the community. It was the 
celebrated miraculous Virgin of St Sixtus . 82 Jr j s said that this picture had 
always refused to allow itself to be placed elsewhere. Carried off to the 
Lateran in former times by Pope Sergius III, it had come back to Santa Maria, 
‘flying through the window like a bird’. The sisters thus specified that if the 
icon, which should clearly accompany them to St Sixtus, refused to remain 
there and returned to its original church, thev should be released from their 
vows by this fact. Dominic accepted the condition. Then, in the name of his 
new authority', he asked the sisters to return to their own monasterv, for 
that of St Sixtus was not yet in a condition to receive them. For the future 
they would no longer go out to visit their families or do anything at all in the 
city as they had done hitherto. 

When this news was learnt in the city, there was an explosion of anger. 
Roman families were not in the habit of accepting quietly decisions of the 
Church or of the Pope which ran directly counter to their customs. The very 
recent history of the order in Italv was already full of anecdotes in which 
families could be seen intervening by word and in deed against the 
monasteries—enclosure violated; novices removed by force and deprived of 
their religious habit ; 8 3 neighbours taking up arms to defend the convent; 84 
a sister dragged aw ay from her cloister w ith so much brutality that one of her 
h s was broken ; 8 s a brother having to hide to avoid receiving a letter 
an ta H ned ^ f0m ^°P e b X fraud, which would release him from his vows; 86 
ano er brother, hastily sent by Dominic outside the citv, being pursued by 
time 31 ™^ wbo only stopped in their chase bv a river in spate. 87 This 
re C 1 WCre content with subjecting the abbess and her nuns to a siege, 
th? ° aC . them with wanting to destrov such a noble convent and giving 
jj e C ' es U P ’ n t° the hands of an ‘unknown ribald’. Several of the sisters 
‘gan to waver. Dominic hastened to intervene. 88 On the morning of the 
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28th, 89 he turned up at Santa Maria, said Mass, preached and 
disarmed the sisters, whose oath to remain in the enclosure 
then and there. The whole community, including the waveri Cm . 
realized what was involved and took the oath. During this time la hT**' 
locked the convent doors. Dominic received the keys and entrusted^ l 
brothers with the supervision of the enclosure night and day and & 

maintenance of the sisters. The latter would no longer be shl* a.., a t 
,1.1. ® cven to speak 

with their relatives. r 


This energetic reaction dumbfounded the families who for the future 
remained quiet. Doubtless the intervention of the cardinals, who were 
Dominic’s support, had something to do with the lulling of this local storm 
In the meantime other nuns were secured for the convent of St Sixtus to 
join those of St Bibiana. 

It was essential not to dally over the foundation, but there was still one 
obstacle in the way of the transfer. The buildings were scarcely finished and 
the community of the Preachers was in occupation of the existing premises.# 
In view of the large number of nuns who were preparing to enter there, 
there could be no question of leaving the majority of the brethren, who 
were much more numerous than the masculine personnel required for 
the care of the sisters at St Sixtus. Another monastery was therefore 
necessary. On the Avcntinc the Pope possessed a vast fortress, the Rocca 
Savelli, which he himself had had constructed for his feudal family when he 
was only Cardinal Cencius; the greater part of the walls and bastions on the 
crest of the hill have lasted down to our own times. A fifth-century church, 
the basilica of Santa Sabina, was incorporated in them. 91 Dominic had long 
wanted this and had already boldly asked the Pope for it. At last he obtained 
it, not without difficulty. 92 The brethren moved to the Aventine with their 
books and furniture and installed themselves in the premises arranged for the 
clergy in the porch of the church and the wing of the ruined four-sided 
portico which extended on the north-west.The construction of a new 
monastery, the ownership of which the Pope would give to the order in a 
bull of 5th June, 1222, would soon be begun. 94 

Shortly after Easter (11th April), between 15th and 25th April, 95 * 
third and final stage in the foundation was realized. That day Dominic seate 
himself at the entrance to the church at St Sixtus and received the u uns0 
Santa Maria in Tcmpulo, to the number of about forty. 96 He gave t ern^ 
once the white tunic, white scapular and black veil of the sisters 0 r0 ^ 
and Madrid. Then, going up to the altar again, for the third time e 
them make profession. The engagement of obedience towards his1 p 
remained the same as on the other two occasions. The formula oft e °^ 
however, had been further enriched, which justified the reiteration.^^ 
sisters undertook to live according to the rule and institutions that ^ 
gave them. The same day, a few isolated persons, either religious orse 
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tered the community. 97 Finally, another fairly compact group joined 
a * s0 en ^ e ma jority of the nuns of the monastery of St Bibiana. At the close 
^th's glorious day, sixty-one nuns of Rome found themselves together in 
i monastery. 9 

n • a the following night a discreet procession led the icon of the Most 
lessed Virgin to its new residence." They did not want to do this in the 
11 j. Q f fearing a rising of the population who would thus be dis- 
t rbed at their devotions. Dominic and the two cardinals, Stefano and 
Nicholas accompanied by chosen brethren and members of the faithful, 
arried the image on their shoulders, with bare feet, in the light of torches. 
The sisters, likewise bare-footed, awaited it in prayer. With great reverence 
it was placed in the restored basilica. ‘It is still there today’, declared Sister 
Cecilia at the end of her life; and we can guess from her satisfaction the fear 
she felt at the time of the translation, of seeing the statue depart again for 
its first refuge by supernatural means. 

If they had waited so long to effect a migration decided upon from the 
beginning of Lent, it was to allow the sisters from Prouille to arrive and 
form the fundamental community' into which the others would have to be 
fused. They came to Rome, in fact, a few days before the translation and 
occupied and organized the new monastery forthwith. 100 It was the Bishop 
ofToulouse who brought them, with the help of a few of the clergy of the 
neighbourhood. 101 Dominic rejoiced to find among them several of his 
former collaborators. It was a happy reunion of brothers in arms and of 
spiritual friends. There was Arnaldo di Crampagna, die former friend of the 
Waldenses whom Diego and Dominic had formerly brought back to the 
Church which he was now serving with all his power. There was another 
friend, a direct collaborator of Dominic’s preaching, Aimerv of Solignac, 
with two other monks from the Cistercian abbey of Grandselve, near 
Toulouse. Fulk watched with hope the spirited advance of the order he had 
seen bom and brought into being, and from whom he expected much for the 
Church in the Midi, where the situation seemed to be getting daily worse. 
On 17th April, Fulk and Dominic brought to a conclusion bv a final act the 
questions that were pending between the Friars Preachers and the see ot 
Toulouse. The order renounced the tithes of the see. Fulk gave the Preachers 
the church of Fanjeaux with its tithes, 10 - a donation which the Pope would 
confirm eleven days later. 10 3 This gift would at first sight appear surprising, 
Mnce it would seem to run counter to the prohibition to receive revenues. 
e text, however, proves that the foundation of a monastery ot Friars 
r °ac ers in the Church was then envisaged. 104 Moreover, these tithes were 
intended for the brethren; the sisters ot Prouille had been in possession 
Cm P raclic ‘dly since 1214; doubtless, an act which has not come down 
[) s Wou ld soon regulate their permanent attribution to the nuns. The 
nican monastery ol Fanjeaux was not to come into being until the 
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' would receive the 


gift of 


fourteenth century. In the meantime, the sisters 
the church in 12 27. I0 * 

We know from the chronicle of Benedict of Montefiascone h 
sisters had come from there. 106 Their superior was Sister BI f ^ 
native of Toulouse who, entering wi tl> the Sister, while her husbandbl!' 
a friar Preacher, had given her property to the monastery. Do ' 
appointed her prioress immediately. Keeping to the figures we have 
late in date no douht hut apparently drawn from documents in the^rch'^ 
about the middle of the month of April the community of St Sixtus th 
counted sixty-nine religious. No more than six Friars Preachers ^ 
left, chaplains or lay-brothers ol the convent. 10 ? 

The good offices and gifts of Cardinal Stefano and other benefactors 
however, had improved the situation of the patrimony of the nuns of Santa 
Maria in Tempulo. On 15th April, 108 Dominic handed to Master Cencio 
Gregorio Rampazoli the sum ol ninety ‘livres provins’ of the Senate the 
amount of five different debts ol the former abbey. In this way the securities 
given to Master Ccncio on the gardens of the monastery at the Circus 
Maximus and on the former endowment of Cassaferrata, near the Porta Santo 
Paolo, gift of Pope Sergius in 905, were recovered. 100 

Finally, on 2 5th April, 110 the Pope gave the crowning touch to the whole 
of the operations by transferring to the prioress and sisters of St Sixtus the 
reconstituted property of the abbeys in Tempulo and St Bibiana, of which, 
however, he reserved the domain of Anguillara for the use of the sisters of 
the second monastery who had not accepted the reform. He would further 
grant them on 6th May 111 a revenue of fifty pounds sterling assigned on the 
church of Bamberg of the chapter of St Oswald, at Nostle in England. On 
this occasion the Pope specified once more that St Sixtus belonged directly 
to the Holy See. 

At the end of April 1 2 2 1, the monastery of St Sixtus was thus fully 
established. Its major superior was Dominic, but he appointed a prior, Friar 
Eudes, according to Sister Cecilia. 112 The procurator was Friar Roger. 113 
There must have been in addition one more priest and three lay brothers. 
The prioress was Sister Blanche, likewise appointed by Dominic. 114 Again 
according to Sister Cecilia, the former Benedictine prioress of Santa Maria 
in Tempulo, Sister Constance, was in charge of the window or grille, an 0 
the tower which, after the office of prioress, was the most responsibe 
charge in the community .*>5 Sister Cecilia also mentions the names 0 
Sisters Nubia, Theodora, Thedrana, Nympha, Maximilla, Sabina.^ 

The rule the founder ga\ e to the community was that ol St Augustine, 
completed by certain constitutions . 11 7 The latter have fortunately com 
down to us in their entirety. 1,8 Their basis was the former rule of Pr° u ^ 
ol which they kept the law ol observance, the customs relating 30 
in particular, which the sisters of Prouille were specially concerne 
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inculcating in their new companions, and the various lists of faults with their 
10 ances. 119 To this text, directly inspired by the first customs of the Friars 
Preachers but making reference to the rule of St Benedict and to the cus¬ 
toms of Citeaux, was added a series of texts which organized the enclosure, 
the work, prayer and offices of the monastery. They were inspired, it 
would seem, to sum them up, by the rule of Sempringham, giving effect 
as far as possible to the wishes of Innocent III on the subject of St Sixtus. 

The best rule, however, is inadequate. Either at the beginning of Lent, 
when he visited the nuns then still in their former convents or after the 
foundation when he came down the Aventine hill from Santa Sabina to St 
Sixtus, Dominic devoted himself to forming his daughters in their religious 
life. Time pressed. His business at the Curia and his apostolate among the 
people of the city were not the only things to claim his attention. He also 
had brethren at Santa Sabina, the community of which was increasing under 
the direction of Friar Tancred, the prior. 120 Sister Cecilia mentions a good 
number of brethren, some of whom, moreover, are known, such as Friar 
Tancred, Friar Gaudion, 121 and perhaps Friar Lawrence the Englishman. 122 
Friar Gaudion and Friar Henri ' 2 3 were won to the order at the very time of 
the foundation of St Sixtus; others like Friar Giacomo of Rome, had entered 
recently and were still novices,* 2 * Dominic lived in close contact with them 
and took several of them with him on his ministry or on his visits to the 
sisters. At night he slept at Santa Sabina—which is a manner of speaking, 
for he kept to his habit of unending vigils in the church interspersed from 
time to time with a doze leaning against the steps of the altar. Sometimes, 
however, he retired to the dormitory where his brethren slept, at the end 
nearest to the basilica. This corner, later rebuilt in the form of a chapel, is 
today venerated under the name of St Dominic’s ‘room’.' 2 * He often came, 
as soon as it was morning, to St Sixtus to celebrate Mass and to preach. 126 
A number of anecdotes, preserved somewhat at random, depict the founder 
under an aspect that we have so far insufficiently described, in his role 
as spiritual director and educator in the intimacy and attractiveness of the 
life of fraternity. 

In following St Dominic’s life step by step, from the austerity of his 
infancy to the uttermost gift of himself signified in his last years bv the 
extension of his ministry at the same time as the foundation and development 
of his order, one cannot but be struck bv its character of heroism, sternness, 
tenseness. It was so in very truth. The continuousness of the penance, the 
silence, the vigils of prayer, the labours of the ministry left him no respite. 
That is why he was soon to succumb to the task. He was equally severe in 
regard to his brethren. The continual sursum corda he addressed to them b> 
his preachings, his direction and also his example, have something inexorable 
about them. Accurdinglv, those of our contemporaries who have foimed foi 
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themselves a harsh and stern picture of the father of Preachers 
A hero, no doubt, but devoured by an interior fire like a ftp numer ous. 
a fire which lie cast upon the world like the flame issuing from ^ Greco » 
which has been put into his armorial bearings .>27 He is pictu A * 
smile, without even a moment of relaxation. That picture is not Wl0l ° Uta 
To give such a picture is to forget the almost contradictory 1 ^^ 
which go to make up any real personality, and even more so the true 0 ^ 
As Dominic advanced towards maturity, whether because he found it ^ 
to give himself to others, or because his inner life was reflected more dealT 
by an increasingly large human entourage, one can more easily see theserfeh 
qualities. All the witnesses who speak of his rigidity in the application of the 
rule with its penances arc unanimous in noting that he reproved and 
punished with so much ‘gentleness’ and ‘goodness’^ that the brethren at 
fault accepted the penance with patience and went away comforted. ‘Hewas 
full of poise,’ said one of them, ‘patient, good and very merciful, very 
homely in his approach, and just.’ 1 -' 2 Another described him as ‘gay, full 0 f 
joy, patient and merciful, full of kindness to the brethren’s consolation.’w 
This was indeed the picture which stood out in their memories.> 3 i God had 


given him an extremely tender heart, prompt to rejoice with those who 
were joyful and to weep with the unhappy . 1 32 A great simplicity which 
knew neither calculation nor pretence, '33 made him immediately responsive 
to the feelings of others and his countenance soon reflected these internal 
changes . 1 34 They did not break his flight towards high things, nor the 
balance of his judgement on men, but made him deeply lovable and at the 
same time responsive to others. 

All men had access to his affection, but especially those who were brought 
nearer to him by the deeper things they had in common, priests, religious 
and above all his brethren. *35 He wanted to give to all what he believed to 
be his best possession, the knowledge and friendship of Christ. It was in 
this hope that he found the courage to be very demanding, but he was so 
from the background of a friendship which prevailed over all. 

Thus he was especially accessible to the young, to novices, to brethren 
who were tried or tempted. 


The brediren, and strangers also, [said briar Stefano) never had a better or greater 
consoler in temptation. I know this well, for at the beginning of my religious life, 
when I was a novice, temptations of every sort assailed me en masse. And 1 was 
fully comforted by the counsels and preaching of Brother Dominic. And I have 
heard many novices say that they also had experienced the same comfort. 11 
How are we to understand the word comfort of which the witnesses 0 
his life make such an extensive use in this connection? Words ofgentlene* 
which speak to the heart? The expression of a feeling? A Ugh* 
some difficulty of the mind or in action ? Rather, lor comfort is often spo*** 
of in connection with the sermons, the evocation of the presence 0 t 
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at Christian realities; also as the support of his example and of his living 
£ . When returning to Santa Sabina one evening, Dominic found the 

C ung F riar Giacomo utterly crushed and determined to flee from the 
monastery as soon as the doors should be open after Matins, he tried the 
direct approach. His words were powerless. The brother had already cast off 
his habit. Then he was silent, prostrated himself and prayed. The brother, 
bathed in tears, fell at his feet.>37 To comfort is not to lull to sleep or even 
to soothe. For Dominic it meant reconstructing the interior strength of 
those who were stumbling and giving them back all their enthusiasm. 

That presupposes too a certain training and teaching. He spoke, in 
private, or in a group, with his brethren and his sisters. ‘He used’, said 
Sister Cecilia, ‘the day for winning souls by preaching and hearing con¬ 
fessions, or by devoting himself to other works of mercy. But when it was 
evening he would go to the sisters and give them an instruction or a sermon 
in the presence of the brethren and teach them what the order was; for they 
had no other master to train them in the life of the order.This was what 
he did in Rome in 1221. He had done the same earlier in Bologna, Toulouse, 
Prouille, and in many other places. His ‘comforting’ conversations are 
generally instanced in connection with the convents of Preachers and even 
other religious communities which he came across on his way.'39 The daily 
chapter, especially the chapter of faults, w r as particularly suitable for these 
moral instructions. It w'as not unintentionally that Dominic took from the 
Premonstratensians, for his brethren as for his sisters, the numerous para¬ 
graphs wherein are enumerated the culpac , or light, medium, 140 grave, 
graver, very grave faults. No other order had this. By their richness and 
unusual detail, they made provision for fruitful examinations of conscience, 
at least as to the faults committed in the presence of others, and thereby a 
moral training from which the Preachers w'ould also profit in their ministry 
to souls. The best part of this moral education Dominic found, however, 
in the continual activity of the monastery and of the road, in the observances, 
prayers and the ministry itself. 

In the course of a daily intimacy, nourished by exchanges of every kind, 
familiar contact grew' into friendship without difficulty. This sentiment 
of friendship was already incipient in Dominic’s kindly welcome towards 
all those whom he met. The sternness of his moral and spiritual effort 
had somewhat isolated him in his adolescence and first youth. In proportion 
^ he dominated himself and gave himself increasingly, friendship broke 
into his life like a gradual dawn. After Osma, he was no longer solitary. 
After Prouille he had his family. After Toulouse he had brethren who 
'vere at the same time sons. A halo of friendliness surrounded him. What 
e had given of his heart to his brethren and sisters now came back to him 
•n filial fervour, enriched and multiplied like the order itself. The friendship 
'Q"cd to him by Friar Bertrand, Friar Guillaume, Friar Reginald or 
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l-riar Stelano, shows through their acts as it does through rk • 

It was made up of admiration and respect, of community of icM 
efforts shared while pursuing the same path; of tenderness too'n^^ 
responded by his eager concern, always ready to be moved and to 
touching is the story of the young novice of Apulia, that Friar Th ^ ^° W 
Dominic loved so much lor his innocence and simplicity that he call ^° m 
‘his son’. One day he had to tear him away, without any other wean k 
his prayer, from comrades who had carried him off and already^ ' i 
neighbouring vineyards, had deprived him of the Dominican habit m 
Touching too is the scene ol frequent occurrence in which, accordingtoa 
old canonical custom, Dominic in the course of the night passed through the 
midst of his sleeping brethren to cover them up and to bless them.One 
night w hen, standing still under the little lamp which lighted the dormitory 
he was looking at them tenderly, he is said to have seen the Blessed Virgin 
herself, w ith St Cecily and St Catherine, carrying out the same office for 
them. 143 Above all, how ever, he showed his friendship by leading his sons 
to combat. ‘I give you the weapons w ith which, your whole life long, you 
will have to fight the devil’, H4 he said to Friar Stefano when he clothed him. 
Young and awkward as they still were, he sent Buonviso to preach, Peter 
Seila to make a foundation, John of Navarre to beg, concerned before all 
else with forcing them to act, to put their principles into practice, and to 
adapt themselves as quickly as possible to their mission of salvation. 

In the evening, however, when there was a halt, when the struggle was 
over for a time and the family assembled, he relaxed and made them relax 
too. For the story she has left us we can forgive Sister Cecilia many 
deficiencies in her account. 


He came one evening later than usual; accordingly the sisters, thinking that he 
would not be coming, had left their prayer and gone to the dormitory. All ofa 
sudden, however, the brethren rang the small bell which served as a signal to call 
the sisters together w hen the blessed lather came to visit them. At this call, all 
the sisters came quickly to the church, the grille was opened, they found him 
already seated with the brethren and w aiting for them. ... He then gave them a 
long instruction and showed himself full ol kindness lor them. After this interview 
he said: ‘It would be good, sons, to taste some refreshment.’ And calling Friar 
Roger, the cellarer, he told him to bring wine and a cup. The brother broug t 
what was asked lor and the blessed Dominic ordered him to fill the cup to 1 e 
brim. I hen he blessed it, drank of it first himself, and alter him all the bret ren 
present. . . . When the brethren had all drunk, the blessed Dominic said: 
want all my sisters to drink too.’ And calling Sister Nubia, he said: ‘Go in your 
turn, take the cup and give it to all the sisters to drink.’ She went with a compan 
and took the cup, full to the brim. And although this cup was full to the rim, 
not a drop was spilt. Thus all the sisters drank, the prioress first, then the ot ^ 
as much as they wished; and the blessed lather often said to them: 'l>' n 
much as you wish, daughters .’ms 
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Towards all He used this direct, refreshing simplicity—with the poor 
° the road among whom he slept in the hospice, as with important 
a °°^ s 0 f the world or the Church, to whom he knew very well how to 
P< eak 146 Jordan of Saxony truly summed up the sentiment expressed by all 
T witnesses of his life when he wrote: ‘He received all men into the 
immense heart of his charity, and since he loved everybody, everybody loved 


'Thus he could not come across some distress of his neighbour, whether 
of body or soul, without trying to remedy it. When he could no longer 
accomplish anything by human strength, there remained his intercession. 
It seemed that God could refuse him nothing. This was the source of certain 
supernatural facts, the memory of which, handed down by the legends, 
bears witness to the extent and effectiveness of his compassion towards all. 

Only one fact, solidly attested, will be cited, in accordance with the 
account that the best accredited witness 1 * 8 made to Jordan of Saxony. It 
actually happened in front of St Sixtus, at the time, it would seem, when the 
sisters of Santa Maria in Tempulo were preparing to take their first oath. 


A young man, a relative of Cardinal Fossonova, was amusing himself foolishly by 
letting himself be carried away by his horse in a wild race. He had a very serious 
fall. Weeping they carried him away and he was believed to be nearly, if not quite 
dead; he undoubtedly remained unconscious. The distress around him increased. 
Master Dominic arrived. Friar Tancred was with him, that good and fervent 
friar who was prior of Rome and from whom I have the storv. ‘Why evade the 
issue’, he said to Dominic ? ‘Why do you not beseech the Lord ? Where is now 
your compassion for your neighbour ? Where is your close confidence in God ?’ 
Deeply moved by the brother’s pleadings, and at the same time overcome by a 
feeling of burning compassion, he had the boy discreetly moved into a room 
which could be locked, and, by the virtue of his prayers, restored to him the 
warmth of life and gave him back to all safe and sound. 149 

The generosity of Cardinal Stcfano of Fossanova towards Dominic’s work 
takes on a new light from this event. On leaving the brethren of Santa Sabina 
and the sisters ot St Sixtus shortly after 10th May, 1221, St Dominic did not 
only leave two lervent communities which he had just founded and lovingly 
instructed, with numerous friendships. He left in the eternal city two 
important centres for the influence of the Preachers. In particular Santa 
Sabina, which would one day become the mother house, occupies a symbolic 
position on the Aventine. It was set in the very heart of the Pope’s fortress, 
as ^ le or der in the heart of the Church. Dominic could withdraw. Perhaps he 
suimised that he would never again see either St Sixtus, the Pope or Rome. 
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THE SECOND BOLOGNA CHAPTER- 
DOMINIC’S DEATH 


F OR the sixth time Dominie was returning from Rome to northern 
Italy. How different his leelings must have been on these various 
journeys. This time the travelling was more of an effort to him than 
formerly. At the main halting places, however, he had the joy of no longer 
being lodged among strangers. In Siena as in Florence, he was received by 
the brethren in the convents he had founded. In the hospice of St Mary 
Magdalene in Siena, the Preachers were in the very midst of the work of 
installation and full o! the attendant joyful enthusiasm. In Florence, on the 
contrary, where the convent founded by the brethren was entering upon its 
third year, Friar John of Salerno and his companions were experiencing 
reverses. Certain of the canons who had left them the church of St Paul 
because they were more or less constrained by the bishop, or by the 
parishioners who wanted the Preachers, could not brook this success of 
theirs, which for them meant the frustration of their own ministry. Resent¬ 
ment of this sort always finds a way of manifesting itself. In a mass as mobile 
as the population of Florence, no one could tell what ravages a tenacious 
hatred might provoke by calumnies. Dominic gave his brethren and his 
friends encouragement. A mendicant has nothing to fear, when he is always 
ready to give up his rights, to put a stop to wrangles. In the worst eventuality, 
the brethren would abandon the sanctuary to their detractors. God would 
see to it that they had a lodging elsewhere. Their adversaries, moreover, 
were not beyond conversion. The most relentless of them, Dominic 
affirmed, would himself one day become an edifying Friar Preacher. 1 

A lew days before May 30th, Dominic arrived in Bologna. The chapter 
general had just assembled. The progress of the order in the world could be 
measured by the number of those taking part in the chapter. At this time 
about twenty houses of Friars Preachers and four of nuns w-ere establishe 
Three or four others were in progress of formation. This made at least ty 
delegates to the chapter. It is not known whether Dominic recruited them 
in the same way as the previous year, by asking the various houses to choos 
their own dijjmitors, or whether on the other hand he sent for the priors, 
accompanied by one or two brethren nominated by the conventual chapte 
The direct history of the chapter is almost non-existent, amounting 
baiely two phrases from Jordan of Saxony : 
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r of our Lord i 2 21, at the general chapter in Bologna, it seemed fitting 
In h membera of the chapter to impose upon me the office which they then 
t0 Vof prior of the province of Lombardy; ... so that I was placed at the 
others to govern them before I had learnt myself to govern my 
hca this chapter a community of the brethren was sent to England, 


.mperfection. 

Jh Friar Gilbert as prior.* 


These phrases express more than one would think. They reveal that at this 
ter—the only one during Jordan’s lifetime at which he was not present 
Lthe whole order was reorganized the better to spread it further afield. 
The chapter of 1220 was the chapter of the constitution of the order; that of 
i2 2i was the chapter of its distribution throughout Christendom. The 
former established the centre and unity of the order on a strong basis. The 
second created the intermediary organs, moreover without diminishing 
either the unity or the movement of expansion; on the contrary, it 


accelerated this. 

Dominic’s efficiency in the diffusion of his order has something about it 
that amazes us. An effort is needed to realize that the mendicant who spent 
his nights in prayer, his days in preaching, always journeyed on foot and 
slept in any refuge to hand at night, should have been able, in less than four 
years, to recruit one by one several hundred apostles of all ages, to form 
them, to disperse them, to create twenty-five communities and to govern 
them by a legislation so full of prudence and vigour, that all that was 
needed in the future w as an elaboration of the details. The complete mastery 
of ends and means from the first moment, the absence of any merely tentative 
efforts, are no less astonishing than the rapidity. The flow of ideas is equally 
amazing. Christians are never surprised at seeing the extraordinary find 
a place in the life of a man of God. But it has to be realized that here the 
extraordinary is on a more imposing and impressive scale than those 
miracles of prophecy or healing at which St Dominic’s contemporaries 
marvelled. For here the power of God did not show' itself by effacing in 
some w'ay the personality of the wonder-worker; it was expressed on the 
contrary through an enhancement of his personality, through the actions 
proper to his genius, through his intuitions and inward generosity. It is 
permissible to say that the figure of Dominic appears even finer in his deeds 
and in his works than in his miracles. 

In 1221, his vitality, however, seemed to have reached its limits—the 
limit of his poor strength, the geographical limit of his influence too, for he 
was increasingly linked to Italv and even to Lombardv. He could not now 
egin over again his great journev of 121 8-1219 in which the seed was sown. 
oreoNer, hampered by the difference of language and of mentality , his 
action in Paris was always somewhat slight. In Germany it was almost nil. 
of h'^b^ 6 ^ Cnera ^ Laptev of Bologna, thanks to the counsels and decisions 
,s rethren, Dominic was to trv to surpass this limit and to succeed. 
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The fathers of the c hapter set up in union with the founder 
subdivision in the order generally-the future province Ik"i' 0 * 1 
designated by the term, still insulhciently defined, of provincia ^ ^ 
By this subdiv ision, they established an intermediate organ of™ ^ resnum - i 
the Preachers. They could not conceive such an organ as of a^teT^° f 
from the central organ of gov e rnment. That is to say that, like thehl?* 
had a dual aspect, composed as it was o! a head and of an assembly re ’' 
tive of the community. The head was charged with recruiting and t ^ 
the religious, with directing them to their ministry of salvation and '""l 
retraining them; the assembly, united to the head, must legislate gove 
supervise. Such was the complex organism which directed the order ' 
whole. Such would be the organism which, in the territorial subdivisions 
would relay the central authority and, more especially, that of Dominic 
The assembly was given the name of ‘provincial chapter’, the head that of 
‘prior of the province or kingdom’. On this occasion and to avoid all am¬ 
biguity, they were forced to establish other official titles, and primarily that 
of ‘Master of the Order of Preachers’ which was substituted for the title of 
‘prior of the order’ which the Curia had been using since 1220 to designate 
the supreme head. Only the title of Master, suggested by a Dominican 
tradition already of long standing, appears, in fact, after May 1221 in the 
legislation* and the texts in the archives .5 Perhaps the title of‘conventual 
prior’ was established at the same time and for the same reasons. 6 Moreover, 
certain prescriptions were adopted which would be inscribed in the 
constitutions forthwith. They can still be read in their original context 
in the manuscript of Rode/, as a prologue to the charter of preaching.? 


We legislate that the priors of the prov inces or kingdoms after a careful examina¬ 
tion be confirmed or removed by the Master of the order and the diffinitors, in 
the course of the general chapter. 

The prior provincial enjoys the same power in his province or kingdom as the 
Master of the order and those belonging to the province shall render him the 
same honours as they do to the Master of the order, unless the Master shall 
happen to be present. 

The prior of a province or kingdom who might have sons suitable for teaching 
and capable of becoming Regent Masters within a short time, shall take care to 
send them to a centre of studies . 8 Those to whom he sends them shall not e 
allowed to employ them for any other purpose or to send them back to thei 
province so long as they are not recalled. , 

The provincial chapter shall be held on the least of St Michael at the place agree 
upon in the province or kingdom and chosen by the prior of the province 
kingdom on the advice of the Jijjmitors.'* 

Once more it was by the most recent canon law ol the Church, actu . 
from the 12th canon of the fourth Council ol the f ateran , 10 that ^ 
legislators ol the second chapter of Bologna were inspired. The notio 
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.1 su bdivision within which they distributed and regrouped their 
terf nts in a region, provincia sive rcgnum , in fact, had been elaborated by the 
C ° n ' 1 in i2i£. n By province was to be understood the ecclesiastical 
C °^nce By adding province or kingdom, they showed clearly the flexibility 
^ith which they intended this distribution and regrouping to be done, 
sometimes following the great subdivisions of the Catholic Church and 
ometimes those of the nations, as seemed most convenient. 

Now the purpose of this i 2 th canon was, by deciding on the regional 
e ouping of a certain number of religious houses according to provinces or 
kingdoms, to pave the way for an annual assembling in chapter. Thus it also 
supplied the legislation of the Preachers with the idea and model of the 
annual provincial chapter. 12 The matter was so clearly expressed in the 
canon that for some time the Preachers did not even trouble to define the 
tasks and organization of this chapter. The twelfth canon of the Lateran 
would take the place of legislation. The history of this canon, however, 
enables us to grasp more clearly the original characteristics of the institution 
of the province among the Preachers. 

In the continual work of reform which constituted one of the chief tasks 


of the medieval Church, the papacy also concerned itself with extending its 
influence on religious by utilizing, or if necessary erecting, intermediate 
instruments. The progressive centralization of the orders of monks and 
canons, of which general chapters were both the sign and the instrument, 
had provided it with an excellent means of doing this; a means, however, 
that was only valid for federations of religious houses or universal orders. 
How were the very numerous isolated communities throughout the Church 
to be effectively covered? The Council of the Lateran then thought of 
reducing to a general form the more or less spontaneous attempts dating 
from the twelfth century, and of regrouping the autonomous convents 
into ‘provinces or kingdoms’ and causing their representatives to assemble 
each year in order to procure for them some of the advantages that the 
general chapter afforded the centralized orders. 13 

Clearly, however, there is a great difference between the general chapter 
of an universal order and the provincial chapters which the fathers of the 
Council had in mind. If the former is particularly desirable for matters of 
legislation, the latter has all the advantages when it comes to reform. 
Because it is regional, or national, it is much better placed to correct the 
religious. It sees, in fact, weaknesses and needs from closer quarters and can 
etter adapt its decisions to the regional circumstances. Thus the provincial 
c a pter is something different from a mere replica at a lower stage of the 
general chapter or a pure reflection of it. In comparison with the general 
c a pter, the organ of legislation par excellence, it constitutes the principal 
instrument of control and of regular reform. It has kept this character down 
ui own times. Thus the Preachers, who took oxer the general chapter 
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from the Cistercians or the Premonstratensians, also adopted F 
chapter of the Council of the Lateran. 6 P rov incia| 

It was not only, however, to permit the holding of provincial 
that the Dominican capitular fathers decided to regroup their co* C ^ ters 
‘provinces or kingdoms’. It was equally, or even more so, theirfotT-* 
establish a subdivision of the territory occupied by the Preachers ni ° nt ° 
to place the new areas under the responsibility of regional heads S the ^ 
of ‘provinces or kingdoms’, m The phrase of Jordan of Saxony al’read/cTd 
in regard to the second chapter of Bologna, announcing as it does thecreat^ 
of the office of prior provincial, enables us to know precisely what the 
institution of the provincial subdivisions was. The most urgent work 
to be done and that most easily capable of achievement was the simplification 
of Dominic’s task by establishing intermediate authorities. It was essential to 
relieve Dominic, or rather to enable his own government, through the 
action of his subordinates, to extend its sphere, to act with more vigour and 
in a way that was better adapted to the circumstances. 

Dominic, at least once, had already provided himself with a lieutenant of 
this kind. If Matthew of France had been Dominic’s eventual successor 


rather than his vicar, Reginald, on the other hand, really fulfilled that func¬ 
tion. In Bologna and then in Paris, he widely extended Dominic’s action and 
influence, making it more effective precisely because his own activity was 
exercised more directly and in a manner better suited to his compatriots. 
In proportion as the order extended, the necessity of multiplying such 
intermediaries became even more and more important. In the winter of 
12 20-1 2 2i, Dominic felt the need of allowing others to act in his place, at 
the same time attaching them very firmly to himself. This was the reason for 
his keenness to intervene as a third party in the charters signed by the local 
priors. It is remarkable that at this very time, in his negotiations with the 
local authorities of the order, Cardinal Ugolino was carefully insisting that 
these authorities should act ‘in the place and room of Brother Dominic, 
prior of the order of Preachers ’.'5 Doubtless it was in the course of 
exchanges of views between the founder and the bishop of Ostia that the 
desirability of setting up a hierarchy of regional vicars was clearly grasped. 
Such would be the priors provincial, set over vast territories at the hea o 
the Friars Preachers who were there, to multiply the brethren, train them 
by study and regular life, to direct them to their ministry according to ic 
needs of the country and to correct them according to the circumstances. 

It will be remarked that, in the legislative texts ol 1220-1221, nei ^ 
the powers ol the provincial nor those of the chapter are define . t^ 
considered sufficient to state that this power was identical, in its scope, " ^ 
that ol the Master of the order. I bis definition, however, remainc ^ 
were in suspense, lor the power of the Master was not defined in tie 
1220, or even in the later legislation. For the moment Dominic s pra 
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sufficient to determine it. It was, in fact, the fulness of executive power. 
Thefirst provincial priors, as will be seen, were directly nominated by the 
C e ral chapter. No law yet determined their appointment, which would 
^"thrown open to election in p 12+. 


Iordan has only preserved for us the name of one of the provinces erected 

• ,221, that of Lombardy of which lie became prior. '7 With its six houses, 
Lombardy was clearly ripe for constitution as a province. From other 
sources we know the names of the priors provincial nominated in 1221 in 
Provence and in Spain. It can be affirmed that the provincials mentioned 
before 1224 in France and in the Roman province, if not in Teutonia, were 
also appointed in 1221. Provence, Spain, France and the Roman province, 
each one consisting of two or three houses, were equally fitted for receiving 
the provincial institutions in all their fulness, with prior and chapter. Apart 
from these regions the order only existed under the form of isolated houses— 
one in Germany, another in Sweden. Did the chapter of 1221 create 
provinces of the order in these regions and did it appoint provincials there? 
This is not in itself impossible. A vicar, or lieutenant, of the General 
could be effectively appointed for these territories, with the function of 
diffusing and organizing the order in a region so far scarcely touched by its 
ministry. This would be the case in Poland in 12 2 5^. 18 

Bernard Gui, followed by Dominican historiography in general,^ was to 
assert at the beginning of the fourteenth century that in 1221 the Bologna 
chapter set up eight provinces—‘Spain, Provence, France, Lombardy, the 
Roman province, Hungary, Teutonia and England’. 20 This assertion is true of 
the first five territories, as has been seen. No document existing today 
allows of proof in the other three cases. Moreover, as has been said, 
Teutonia had only a single convent. England had none. It is precisely in the 
case of England, however, that Bernard Gui is emphatic, giving the name of 
provincial to the religious whom the chapter sent in 122 1. 2I 

The information given by Bernard Gui cannot be lightly set aside, coming 
as it does from a conscientious scholar. He investigated, sought out and 
collected documents; when occasion demanded, he was prepared to admit 
his ignorance. 22 Moreover, it will be noted that the order in which he 
enumerates the eight provinces, which is also the order of precedence 
among representatives of the provinces in the chapters general at the close 
°f the thirteenth century , 2 3 is almost the primitive one. It appears, in fact, 
“ car ty as I22 £ in the text of the institutions. 2 + Moreover, this order was 
n °t founded upon seniority but upon geography alone. 25 This clearly 
5 o\\s that among the eight provinces there is none older than the others, 
eniority would not have failed to produce among them, as it did among 

* e ' a rious houses, a hierarchy of precedence. Were they then con¬ 
temporary in their institution, and thus of 1221? 
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In spite of even thing, wo hesitate to accept without questio 
what late information, for the best sources, when speakin f ° this s °nic- 
that the chapter sent to Lngiand and Hungary, do not say that h C m ' SSions 
before departing, receded the office ol prior provincial,* which the ^ 
not tail to say in this precise context, if that were so. Fo e Vwn.,U 

are altogether lacking. Thus only the foundation of the 
instanced can be beyond question attributed to th 
Bologna. 

It must, however, be added that the chapter directly paved the way fo 
the foundation of other provinces. It is, in fact, pointed out in the ^ * 
that it sent brethren, missions, sometimes communities organized under the 
guidance of a prior, into a large number of territories. Thus is sketched the 
geography of the Preachers across Furope in bold outline, the vision that 
in a few weeks’ time, Dominic Mould see rising in his thought when, on the 
point of dying, he prayed for a long time for each of his absent brethren. 

In the Spanish group were five kingdoms, Aragon, Castile, Navarra Leon 
and Portugal. Its boundaries were geographical and marked by the two seas 
and the Pyrenees. At that time there M ere two houses there—Segovia, and 
Palencia in Castile; it Mould not be long before Zamora, also in Castile, 
came into being, but it did not vet exist. 2 ? The same was the case with 
Santarem in Portugal. 28 Finally two monasteries of nuns existed in Castile— 
Madrid and San Ksteban de Gbrmuz. The prior provincial, who was nomina¬ 
ted bv the chapter in i 2 21, was a Friar Suero, 29 whom tradition has tried to 
identify with the Friar Gomez, lounder with Friar Pedro de Madrid of the 
Dominicans in Spain. 

Provence Mas neither kingdom, ecclesiastical province nor geographical 
entity. With its three houses of Toulouse, Lyons, Montpellier and its 
monastery ol Prouille, it seemed to be aiming at extending itself to the whole 
ol that country which Mould later be called the ‘langue d’oc’, or again, the 
country' of written law; in short, the southern half ol Gaul which, despite its 
heterogeneous character, was in opposition through its original culture with 
the countries to the north of the Loire. This would be even more marked 
when in 1224 the province of Provence abandoned the convent of Lyons to 
France, to receive in exchange Limoges. 3 ° Before the end ol the year l22l,lt 
would be enlarged by the convents of Bayonne 31 and ol Puy. 32 Friar Bertran^ 
of Garrigo was provincial of it from 1221, by appointment of the chapter. 

The province of France only corresponded very roughly to the king om 
of that name with the important convent of St Jacques in Paris an 
house in Rheims. Limoges and Poitiers, indeed, where its second an oU ^ 
convents were, depended on the Fnglish. Metz, where a house wou 
probably be founded before the end of the year, depended on the m P l 
It would seem that Matthew of France was named provincial in i22i. ^ 

Lombardy corresponded neither to a kingdom nor to a province 0 


'•Teutonia doc umc „ 6 

hvc provinces aircad, 

e secon 'l chapter »| 
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l h It Had as its basis a highly characterized and sufficiently homogenous 
r eal and social entity. Situated between the Apennines and the Alps, in 
P° ‘ - c h plain of the Po, it possessed clearly defined frontiers. There were in 
”, 22 1 six houses there—Bologna, Bergamo, Milan, Verona, Piacenza, 
Brescia. It cannot be proved that Faenza 3 * and Parma 3 <> were yet in existence 
• [22 1 The provincial appointed by the chapter was, as has been said, 
Master Jordan, who would be succeeded in the following year by Friar 
Domingo de Segovia. 37 

The Roman province was one ol the least homogeneous. It corresponded 
to Tuscany and to the patrimony of the Church. Florence, Siena and Santa 
Sabina of Rome were its first three houses ot friars, St Sixtus its monastery. 
It seems that the Bologna chapter appointed as provincial a Friar Giovanni 
(or Giacomo) of Piacenza, about whom nothing is otherwise known. 38 

Such were the great divisions that the chapter of the Preachers carved out 
in the Christian West in 12 21. It can be seen to what extent the expression 
‘province or kingdom’ was approximate. Geography, sometimes politics, or 
the relationship of the houses to each other, these in turn directed the 
legislator in the grouping of them into provinces. In his eyes the essential 
was not the principle which allowed the formation of groups, but the 
convenience of the grouping for the administration of the order. 

With the enumeration of these five territories the static description that 


can be made of the geography of the order is in some sort complete. It must 
be continued under the form of a narrative, for in the rest of Europe the 
installation of the Preachers was in full development. 

Giving effect to one of the wishes dearest to the founder’s heart, the 
chapter general sent to Hungary the prior of Bologna, Master Paul of 
Hungary .39 This professor in canon law, who was still exercising his 
functions, had just compiled, at the request of Dominic and for the use of 
his brethren, a Summa Jc penitentia which constituted one of the very first 
manuals of confession in the Church. Its only equivalent was the handbooks 
that the Preachers of Paris, Barcelona and Germany received from their 
brethren about the same time, to prepare them for the ministry of penance 
and of spiritual direction demanded by the Lateran Council in regard to the 
Easter Confession and Communion.*° Leaving Bologna, his brethren and his 
studies, Paul of Hungary set out with four brethren, among whom was 
Blessed Sadoc, future prior of Zagreb. They stopped at Raab, on the Danube 
where their community was increased bv three recruits—at Veszprim, 
where they founded a house, and finally at Albe Royale (Szekesfehervar), 
^ ere the y " r ere received in the convent but recently founded by another 
nar Paul. 4 i This was to be the basis of a fruitful apostolate among the 
sc ' s matics and heretics between the Save and the Drave and, further off 
tl i among the Cumans and the pagans. After the death ot Paul of Hungary 
n 122 3 , the first provincial was to be Friar Theodoric.*- 
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The chapter also sent Friar Solomon ol' Aarhus to Denmark 43 H 
letters from the Pope to King Waldcmar 1144 and to Andrew S 
bishop of Lund. To these Dominic added his own letters. Fria S l^’ 
given for companions several German brothers, among whom m ? m ° nvvjs 
Friar Christian,45 one of the founders of the convent of Bo^o 
German brethren remained in Cologne, and Friar Solomon ha/ ^ 
companion left to accompany him to Scandinavia, joined some brethr^ ^ 
were going to Paris. There they gave him as socius a lay-brotherY^ 
Lombardy, with whom he reached Flanders and embarked for his ^ 
country. A storm cast him ashore in Norway, in the neighbourhood^ 
Nidaros (Trondhjem). After many perils and sufferings, both on land and 
sea, he finally reached Copenhagen and met the archbishop of Lund. Andrew 
Suncsen made up to him for all his troubles by his welcome. He read the 
letters from the Pope and from Dominic and gave full vent to his satisfaction 
and his joy. ‘You are truly welcome. May heaven grant that in each of the 
Churches which depend on this court, we possess at least one convent of this 
order.’ In the meantime the legale of Dacia, Gregorio de Crescendo 
recently arrived from Rome, took the brother with him and made use of his 
education and his talents as a preacher. The following year (1223?) at 
Pentecost, they were back in Lund where the archbishop, encouraged by the 
legate, made the brother the gift of a piece of land. A convent was soon 
erected there. Brother Solomon became its prior, and it was not long before 
the Scandinavian brethren who had entered the order in Paris and Bologna 
filled it. The brethren of Sigtuna, persecuted by the Archbishop of Uppsala, 
abandoned their convent about 1224 and took refuge in that of Lund. It 
would seem that the first provincial of Dacia, Friar Ranold, took possession 
of his charge in 1226.46 

The order had made a beginning in Germany about 1220, with the 
foundation of the convent of Friesach—a difficult beginning if we are to 
believe a Scandinavian chronicle the initial data of which, it is true, are not 
well founded .47 The prior of Friesach, led away by Satan, returned to the 
world after the foundation, abandoning his brethren as he did his vows. 
Now he was their only priest. Master Paul, on his way to Hungary, found 
them discouraged. He saved the convent by leaving a priest there who was 
actually Friar Solomon of Aarhus. The latter also shared, after Pentecost 
1221, in the foundation of Cologne.48 A painful episode, the distort 
account of which may be read in the homilies of Cesarius of Heisterbac , 
put the existence of the new foundation in danger. 49 The Cistercians, in a 1 
demanded back Friar Christian, the founder, who was formerly one of diem, 
and whose profession the Preachers had at the time no right to receive. ^ 
It is possible that the arrival of Friar Hem*)' of Cologne, the intimate Frien^ 
ol Jordan of Saxony, was providential in saving the convent at the en ^ 
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ns about the same time. 
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prior of Cologne. A certain Friar Bernard would 
the office of Provincial of Teutonia. 52 Friar Conrad 
him between 1224 and I22f. 

01 The English brother, Gilbert Ash, was sent by the chapter of 1 221, with 
community of Preachers, to found the order in England.S 3 They landed on 
English soil at Dover on August £th of the same year. Conducted by the 
Bishop of Winchester, they were at Canterbury on the 10th and Oxford on 
the i$th. They at once made a foundation in the university city and con¬ 
structed an oratory to the Virgin in the parishes of St Edward and St Aldate. 
There they met difficulties very similar to those at St Jacques in Paris and 
had to change the site of their convent. After 1224, the brethren also had a 
convent in London. It was perhaps at this date that Gilbert Ash received the 
title of provincial. 54 

It was again the second chapter of Bologna which gave the mission to 
Friar Jacek of Opola (St Myancinth) to go and found in Poland with Friar 
Henry of Moravia .55 The life of this holy religious by Stanislaus of Cracow, 
written in the middle of the fourteenth century and the source of later 
historiography, unfortunately presents so many distortions and glaring errors 
that it is difficult to give a true account of the entry into religion and mission 
of the saint and his companion. One thing is certain, however. The two 
preachers arrived at Cracow in 1222. The bishop, Yves, received them 
favourably and lodged them in a dependency of his palace. On 12th March, 
1223, in the presence of the Cardinal Legate, Gregorio de Crescenti, he 
consecrated the small church of the Holy Trinity, of which the brethren 
would take possession on the 25th. In 1225 came the first provincial, Friar 
Gerard of Breslau, sent by the general chapter of that year.sG The province 
then still possessed only the house in Cracow, but Gerard would found 
others without delay. 

An anecdote related by Gerard of Frachet allows us to conclude that in 
>22i the fathers of the chapter, under the impetus ol Dominic, also sent 
founders to Greece, that is to say into the Latin empire of the East .57 
Of this journey across Dominican Europe, throughout the years 1221— 
'^6, a few general features should be mentioned. In 1221, the second 
chapter of Preachers under Dominic’s presidency really constituted five 
administrative subdivisions or provinces—Spain, Provence, France, Lom- 
hardy, the Roman province, each one provided with a chapter and a prior 
provincial. Moreover it sent missions, with someone in charge and more or 
«s numerous religious, to Hungary, Germany, England, Dacia (Scandi- 
" avia )> Poland and Greece. In 1223, Hungary and Germany would already 
have their provincials. In 12 26, 12 27 at latest/all the other territories wou d 
have them in their turn. It can he proved that at this date they had officially 
become provinces. 

In 122 S, in fact, the order would adopt a remarkable body ol legislation 


became in effect the first 

shortly afterwards occupy 
fUnYter would replace 
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which, completing and correcting the earlier provisions c 
province, would finish the setting up of the constitutional ^ 
order. The province would receive its permanent place in the^T ° f ^ 
Preachers. It would participate in elections, in the confirmation * C ° f ^ 
and, above all, correction of individuals and communities.58 Now^h^ 6111 
ment which was draw n up in that year by the sixth chapter general f 
of Bologna) enumerated eight major provinces equipped with full' • 


rights—Spain, Provence, I ranee, 1 ombardy, the Roman province Hun * 
Teutonia, England.59 and peihaps lour minor provinces still insuffic^T 
developed—the provinces of Jerusalem, Greece, Poland and Dacia 6o pj 
geographical framework of the order with its twelve provinces, was now 
fixed for the future. It would not he modified until the outset of the four 
teenth century. With the exception, perhaps, of the province of Jerusalem 
arising out of the collaboration of the Preachers in the efforts of the Church 
for the crusade in the Holy Land, these provinces were all instituted or 
directlv prepared in 1221. One is thus led to the conclusion that at the 
second chapter of Bologna, a little more than four years after the confirma¬ 
tion of the Preachers by the Pope, in the presence and by the will of St 
Dominic, the order had determined the territorial system in which, for the 
present, it would live out its first century. The order was founded, con¬ 
firmed, endowed with its institutions as with its spirit, equipped with anew 
and well-balanced legislation, which was given effect to in a geographical 
framework which through its subdivisions extended throughout Europe. 

It is, perhaps, useful to emphasize in a few words the greatness of the work 
accomplished. The three combined forces of St Dominic’s work—the 
Church’s mission or preaching, the regular clerical institution, the spiritual¬ 
ity of apostolic life—have already been mentioned. To these must now be 
added legislation as fully adapted to his mission as to the spirit of the Canon 
Law of the times. It was not for nothing that this legislation came into being 
at Bologna. Its source was the latest findings of the law of the Church. It was 
closely inspired by lour canons of the Council of the Lateran—canons 10 to 
13, on the preaching, the theological teaching, the provincial and general 
chapters, attachment to regular tradition. Behind this lay the all important 
ideas on moderate government that emanated from the university an 
urban centres. The executive was very strong, since, by the immediate 
profession of obedience and formal precept, the Master of the Or e 
possessed unlimited authority over each religious, and the provincia as 
well as the conventual priors were his lieutenants; but the legislation an 
control which can go to the extent of deposing all authorities, the Mas 
included, were outside it ; at all stages they were in the hands of the co ^ 
niunity, under the form of the chapter. The choice of the leadeis by e ec ^ 
extended from those of the lowest rank to the Master, but authority can^ 
down from the Master through profession and confirmation, the sources 
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,. ce The order was universal and had as its focal points the two 
strict ob ^ j earn ing of Western Christendom, Bologna and Paris, not to 
centreS tJi(e p 0 man Curia which was working with enthusiasm for its 
11161111011 . but in the provinces it possessed intermediate instruments which 
extension^ tiine subordinate, in the person of the priors, and de- 

" ere lized in the institution of the chapters. Now all this was contained in a 

CentM constitutional document, in which legal precision in no sense 
concise co . . ( . 

deludes its Ritual msp.rat.on," 

In the first days of June 1221, it was not only the chapter which was 
drawing to a close, it was Dominic’s work in regard to his order. He had 
finished He could now preach in full independence. It still remained, how¬ 
ever for him to devote himself to the affairs of the priory of Bologna. The 
departure of Master Paul of Hungary made it necessary to replace the prior. 
Ventura of Verona was placed at the head of the community of St Nicholas, 
probably by election. 62 

On 13th January previous, Master Paul had finished paying off to Pietro di 
Lovello the price of the lands around St Nicholas which had been pur¬ 
chased. 63 On Monday, 7th June, Dominic made a new purchase from 
Pietro.The deed was drawn up in the church, near the door, before the 
altar of Our Lady. The general chapter which was still complete was present, 
as well as the chapter of the convent. What was in question was the purchase 
of a fairly considerable piece of land, about one and a half acres, which would 
extend the garden of the convent in an easterly direction, along the road 
which bordered the communal ditch. Even further purchases would have to 
be made—many houses not belonging to the order remained on the lands of 
St Nicholas. In the month of October one of the first acts of Master Jordan’s 
provincialate would be to buy back one of them. 65 Others were recovered 
later. 66 


The document drawn up bv the notary instanced the generosity of a 
friend of the convent. Master Ugolino, Doctor in Law of the university 
of Bologna, had given the Preachers a hundred Bolognese pounds, to help 
them to pay for this land. This was not the first manifestation of friendship 
of this Master who enjoyed great authority among the civil lawyers of 
Bologna. 6 7 

The end ol the document insisted at length on the engagement taken by 
tie elderly Lovello in the name of his son, Andalo. He must take care, it 
, that his son accepted the contract and undertook to defend the new 
property of the brethren in the eight days of appeal w hich he w ould receive 
• m t crn - Pietro di Lovello had already had the deed of the previous 
re aT? Counters 'S ne d by Andalo.The brethren took their precautions in 
cred‘ *° P°' ver ^ an d violent patrician, their neighbour and their 
Dony'•" m '^ U aS oasi, . v ta'lp as create great difficulties for them, 
mic had very special reasons for dreading a scene from this noble 
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family, for he had in fact accepted the \o\v of religion of Andal' ’ 

By this oath Diana had given effect to a vocation which ha/be 5 
slowly for some time and would in tin- future form the subject^fS"* 
disagreement between her wi II and that of her father, or rather nf 1 ^ 
family. 69 It was a common enough story in the Middle Ages bur"^ 
however, presented certain special characteristics owing to 
violence, passionate to the point of sacrilege, to which it might 
The family and the daughter seem to have won the victory in turn TY^ 
had been able to reject proposed offers of marriage. The family had bT 
able to conspire against an attempt at monastic life at San Gregorio^ 
Bologna. Who would win the third round ? Diana thought she had triumnh if 
by the installation of the convent of sisters decided upon by St Dominic 
The prohibition by the bishop, however, perhaps through some intervention 
by the family, of the plan to build the convent in the place proposed by the 
brethren, had ruined Diana’s projects. I lad her father won the final victory? 
Dressed according to her rank as a patrician lady, covered with priceless 
jewels, Diana remained at home, but beneath her attire of silk and purple 
she wore a hair-shirt. She prayed for long periods, observing total silence 
from the time of rising until fierce. Moreover she communicated something 
of her interior life to her large circle of women friends. Dominic, 
immediately upon his return to Bologna, hastened to visit her. Perhaps he 
was told the secret of the bold plan she had conceived to give effect to 
her vow, despite all the opposition. 


The founder w as not to sec the conclusion of the matter. After 7th June, 
happy over the good work accomplished at the chapter, refusing to take 
any rest, he left for the Marches with Paul of Venice and a few other 
brethren. 7 o He was going to rejoin the cardinal-legate, Ugolino of Ostia, 
who w r as awaiting him in Venice. 

Ugolino had left Rome about the middle of March to carry out his 
mission in the north of Italy. 7 i Ik* was accredited to the patriarchs of 
Aquilcia and Grado, the archbishops and bishops ol Ravenna, Genoa, Milan 
and Pisa, finally to all the prelates of Lombardy, the Marches, the Romagna 
and Tuscany. Invested with the double authority of Pope and emperor, e 
was to preach and prepare for the crusade, make the rights and liberties 0 
the Church respected, establish peace between and in the cities, acta ^| 
heresy, arrange the promulgation by the civil authorities of the canons 0 
Lateran and the law of the coronation, and have these taught by the b ^ 
of Bologna .72 Siena, Florence, Piacenza, Milan, Brescia, were visit ^ 
him in turn between 25th March and 25th May. While the 
were holding their chapter, he was at Desenzano on 1st June, in the ea ^ 
Catharist territory. Between 2nd and 4 th June, he passed through Ve ^ 
On the 1 jth he was at Venice .7J It was there that he saw Dominic. 
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Id in the future not stay with his entourage, arrive .74 Ugolini was expect- 
• V ° U liim The great business of the crusade of peace and faith that he was 
' ng Te reserved an essential place in its policy for the sermons of the 
rtf' Preachers. The general evangelization that Dominic and his brethren 
hdplanncd the year before, principally in Lombardy, was to begin again 
more extensively in the Marches of Treviso and Venice, this time linked with 
the action of the legate, and having as its base the Dominican convents whose 
number had further increased. 

Two documents indicate the important place the Preachers held in the 
preoccupations and plans of Ugolino. On 24th May previous, while Dominic 
was hurrying towards Bologna, the cardinal-legate invested Friar Guala of 
Bergamo, prior of the Preachers of Brescia, with the church of Saints 
Faustino and Jovito, martyrs .75 Separating the church, the adjacent premises 
and the enclosed land from all the other property and revenues of SS 
Faustino and Jovito, he gave the former to the brethren and left the other as 
an annuity to the previous clergy, specifying in detailed terms that after the 
death of the latter, the bishop should dispose freely of the prebends. The 
brethren were to remain twelve years in this church. 

Twenty days later, this time at Venice, Ugolino appointed a committee 
of three priests and sent them to Florence. 76 It was to set up an investigation 
in the city on the temporal and spiritual situation of the church of San Pietro 
Scherraggio. It was said that it was gravely compromised from both points 
of view. The commissioners would use the legate’s authority and be armed 
with the counsels of the bishop. Strengthened by the wishes expressed by all 
the parishioners, they tried to induce the clergy of this church to abandon it 
to the Preachers. The committee, however, did not attain its objective. 
Before the end of the year, the cardinal was to change his point of view and 
again intervene in Florence .77 He eventually obtained for the Preachers, in 
conditions similar to those of former times, the sanctuary of Santa Maria 
Novella which they still possess today. 

The authoritative interventions of the cardinal-legate to procure lor 
Dominic s brethren a well-placed establishment, capable ol extending the 
effectiveness of their ministry of souls in Brescia as in Florence, are 
characteristic. When the first step was taken, Ugolino had not renewed his 
contact with Dominic. He was thus giving effect to a plan drawn up earlier 
in Rome, with Dominic, in their conversations in the winter. Moreover, the 
sending of the commissioners to Florence who would procure precise 
information as to the feelings of the parishioners of San Pietro Scherraggio 
ln regard to the Preachers and knew' the batters’ difficulties with the clergy 
San Paolo, w r as an indication of Dominic’s arrival in Venice before the 
rawing up of the charter of 1 3 th June; a small detail confirms this: one of 
e three commissioners designated by Ugolino six days earlier acted as a 
witness to Dominic’s charter" in Bologna.^ Above all, these two cases of 
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intervention are an eloquent testimony to the unan' • 

Churchmen in their desire to advance the work of the ord^/ hv ° 

Clearly this unanimity was primarily manifested in re|i 1 
properly so called. Dominic and his brethren preached, while dT** aCt '° n 
dealt with the authorities of every kind whom he had summoned 
Alas, once more the activity of the preacher altogether eludes us ' m ' 
of documents. Clearly it remained what it had been in the Narbon 


in Lombardy—a fervent evangelization in which the example of T 
preacher’s prayer and heroic poverty emphasized his love of the Saviour ' H 
of souls; a word which was spoken to all, to good Christians to raise them 
up by the spiritual life and generous action, to heretics whom it confronted 
directly in order to enlighten them and bring them back to the risen Christ 
It is particularly tantalizing not to be able to catch any echo of this preaching 
at the time when Dominic was attaining the apogee of his sanctity upon 
earth, in the last weeks of his preaching. LIgolino was using Venice as his 
headquarters. 70 He was at Murano on 2 ist June, on ist July again in Venice 
on the 8th in Padua, the 12th in Treviso, returning to Padua on the 14th 
Then, from the 18th to 21st at Mantua, journeying towards Emilia, which 
he entered at Reggio on the 24th. Dominic had not to follow the impressive 
cortege of the cardinal in its journeys to and fro. Indeed he did not desire 
this. He was too faithful to the spirit of Montpellier which was now 


that of the order. He preserved contact, however, with the legate from a 
distance and gradually moved closer to Bologna. It was near Reggio that he 
learnt of the audacious escapade of Diana of Andalo. 

For more than a year d’Andalo’.s daughter had remained at home, 
apparently paralysed by fear of her relatives. 80 Her energetic soul, however, 
worthy of her family, did not despair. She reproached herself as for a crime, 
for not having vet brought about, with the aid ol the brethren, the monastery 
promised to Dominic for the order. On 22nd July, the least ol St Mary 
Magdalene, she announced her intention of riding to the monastery ol 
the August inian nuns of Ronzano, about a mile and a hall to the south-west ol 
the town. She set out in great state, surrounded with a numerous escort ol 
patrician ladies of Bologna. On arrival at the monastery, where there was 
nothing rigid about the enc losure, she entered the sisters dormitory alone 
and, without warning, demanded and obtained the habit ol the nuns. A 
violent dispute broke out among her companions. A messenger promptv 
hurried to Bologna. The whole town was in an uproar. The idlers of the city 
could not relrain Irom taking a part in things and relatives, friends, c ients, 
the inquisitive, men and women of all classes, all rushed oft to ^ 

I he d Andalo preceded them, invaded the monastery and diagget ^ 
away with so much brutality that one of her ribs was broken. She e ^ 
eftect ol this until her death, and, meanwhile, lav on a sick-bed in her ^ 
for a year. Dominic was grieved to learn of this catastrophe. Di* na " aSl ' 
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the world. Andalo mounted guard and did not allow anyone whatso- 
° fl ! tosp eak to his dau 8 htcr in pHVate - 

e 'n inic left Ugolino, or rather preceded him to Bologna, continuing his 
• °trv of the word at each stage of the journey. It was high summer. The 
'"'"‘was stifling. The alternation of harassing marches and uninterrupted 
W chings was all the more tiring in that in his relations with the cardinal, 
Dominic had to conform to the rhythm of the legation. Once more he 
ached and exceeded the limits of his strength. He was utterly worn 
oU t and was longing to rest among his brethren. He reached Bologna 
shortly before 28th July. 81 Paul of Venice was no longer with him. 82 He 
had doubtless left him as the convent of Verona. 

He would not rest. At the end of a day’s march in the stifling and humid 
atmosphere of the plain of the Po, when he finally reached St Nicholas it was 
to shut himself up with the prior and procurator of the convent, Ventura 
and Rodolfo, and treat with them of the business of the order. 85 The con¬ 
ventual buildings, the current ministry', the mission in Lombardy, the 
institution of the monastery of the sisters and the future of Diana . . . subjects 
of conversation were not lacking. The night was advancing and Friar 
Rodolfo, who wanted indeed to sleep, in vain begged Dominic to go and lie 
down for a little, and above all to dispense himself from getting up for 
Matins. The Master would not give wav to his invitation and went into the 
Church. There he prayed on indefinitely. When the brethren arrived for the 
office, Dominic was there and joined them. Then they came to tell Friar 
Ventura that Dominic was suffering from a very severe headache. It was the 
first symptom of the illness which was going to carry him off. 

This time again he would not give up. The bouts of fever and colic 
succeeded each other. Evidently the dysentery from which he had already 
suffered so much was coming back in a most pernicious form. Dominic 
put up resistance and mastered himself once more. With the cardinal-legate 
who had just arrived in Bologna, he visited Diana of Andalo in her father’s 
house. 8, t They could not close the door to visitors ot this sort; but in the 
presence of the family who demanded to be present at the whole interview, 
the visit remained one of pure formality, and Dominic was reduced to the 
expedient ol making use of clandestine letters to comfort his daughter. It 
"as in these last days ol July, too, that he went to see some students of 
bologna in their room. Fie loved these impromptu visits. In the familiarity 
° conver sation he opened his heart to these young men. He felt death 
coming and said so simplv, taking the opportunity to raise the mind ot his 
itmds towards the life that was true and eternal. 85 
j the beginning of August, he could no longer remain on his feet and 
- . ^ ( l ec *ded to go to bed. In the corner ot the dormitory where Friar 


ffodolfo 


at night-time placed a bedstead with rope stretched across it and a 
on occasion—for he would not have a 


■»5“i-ume placed a Dedstea< 
Ct SO l ^ at *l le Master might rest o 
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bed—hr accepted for the first time that they should gi 
mattress. The disease gripped him. When the bouts of fever ^ ^ * " Oo1 
remained motionless. 86 Only the lips which moved gentl 
changes in his expression which M ere usual in him when he was ^ 
plation, showed those around him that he was pursuing his pra C0 ^ tem * 
interruption. He never complained. He did not groan. On the 
on his thin face there was a sweet, smiling and even joyful e 
in accordance with his habit of showing greater joy in adve^i^ 011 ' 
in prosperity. In the moments of relief from the illness, he spola of Si 
to the brother who was nursing him, or asked for a book to be read to 
him. 

There was no longer any doubt that he was very seriously ill. Nature was > 
finding it increasingly difficult to defend itself. He was growing weaker 
Several times he called the novices to his bedside, comforted them and 
urged them to the pursuit of goodness with very gentle words and an ' 
engaging insistence. This restful conversation, in which he gave his spirit * 
to the young friars, was his best comfort. The brethren, however, did 
not yet wholly despair of curing him. The atmosphere of Bologna in summer 
is trying and unhealthy, especially on the St Nicholas side where the waters 
of the ditch and of the river Aposa, arc more or less stagnant. The poisoned 
miasma of such an atmosphere was an obstacle to his recovery. The brethren 
moved Dominic to the south of the city, to the small Benedictine priory 
of Montc-Mario. On the summit of the hill the air circulated more freely 
and seemed more healthy. It Mas, alas, too late. His weakness increased 
from hour to hour. 

Dominic M'as going to die. In the morning of 6th August, he asked the 
brethren who were watching by his bedside to call Ventura. The prior came 
with a large group of brethren, about twenty' at least, who collected round 
the founder in their distress. They Mere there, on their knees, or leaning 
over his Iom' couch, representing the brethren of St Nicholas, the Preachers 
then distributed throughout the M'orld, the immense army of Dominies 
sons and daughters from the beginnings until our own day. And for all those 
who Mould hear him from the far ends of that earth, with which he was 
already identified, Dominic pronounced in a long monologue wor s 
profoundly moving that Friar Ventura did not remember ever ^ av ' n ^ 87 C ^ e 
anything more edifying. Only a few details have come down to us. ^ 
spoke of the sanctity of his brethren, of the perseverance which mUSt ^ 
shoM'n, of die prudence that must be exercised over the people W 
frequented, specially in the case of young women, for a well-pud e ^ 
was necessary to avoid the risk of a false step. He had discovered in 
though God in his mercy had alhm'ed to preserve the virginity 
llesh until the end, the imperfection of finding more attraction in 
versa!ion of girls than in that of old ladies. 1 le spoke above all of 1 K 
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., w },j c h it was necessary to love the order and promote it; of loving 
souls; of poverty. 88 

Already the solemn liturgy of the agony and death, in accordance with the 
moving rite of the canons or of the university of Bologna, was beginning to 
enwrap and fraternally to sustain Dominic .89 He now made his general 
confession in the presence of the company of priests who then gave him the 
sacrament of the sick. The simple clerics went out; there remained only the 
dozen chosen priests,’ 0 who, in what they heard, found no mortal sin, 
nothing but the mark of a perfectly pure soul. Whilst the other brethren 
were coming back, Dominic made a sign to Friar Ventura. He was worried 
about his modesty. ‘I have done wrong’, he said, ‘in speaking of my virginity 
before the brethren. I ought not to have said that.’’ 1 They gave him extreme 
unction. One of the brethren who had just come in again, however, took 
Ventura aside. The monk who served the chapel was saying to any who cared 
to listen that if Dominic died at the priory , he would not allow the body to 
be taken elsewhere and would bury it in the sanctuary. We can judge of the 
agitation of the Preachers. Ventura leant over Dominic and confided to him 
their keen anxiety. ‘God forbid’, he answered, ‘that 1 should be buried 
elsewhere than under the feet of my brethren. Carry me outside. Let me die 
on the roadside and then you will be able to bury me in your church.’ 

A touching procession wound slowly down the hill to reach the city once 
more. The passers-by were surprised, stopped and suddenly fell silent. In 
the litter which the strong shoulders of his brethren were carrying, Dominic 
was scarcely breathing. At every moment they were afraid that he was going. 
St Nicholas at last. They carried him into the cell of Master Moneta, since 
he had none of his own.’ 2 A slight respite occurred. The brethren, one after 
the other, came up to him weeping. Each one recommended himself to him 
with his intentions. And he answered, with the same humility which had but 
lately made him tender his resignation because he deemed himself truly 
insufficient, ‘Do not weep’. ‘I shall be more use to you and bear more fruit 
for you after death than I ever did in life.’ 

At the end ol a good hour, he sent for the prior—‘Prepare , he said. 
The prior and the brethren vested for the solemn recommendation, then 
gathered round him. ‘Wait vet.’ He continued to command, master of 
himself and of his brethren in the final combat. The heavy silence and the 
waiting weighed upon the religious. Ventura bent over him—‘Father, you 
know in what bitter sadness you are leaving us. Be mindful of us and pray to 
the Lord for us.’ And the blessed Dominic raised his hands towards heaven. 
‘Holy Father, as you know, I have persevered with all my heart in following 
your will. And I have guarded and preserved those whom you have given me. 

1 recommend them to you. Preserve them and keep them. 

Another moment of waiting. Each one tried to stifle his grief in order not 
lo ( ^ stu, 'b the agonv. Friar Rodolfo was on his knees near the dying man s 
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head. He supported it with a piece of linen. With a fold of 
wiped the sweat of death from his face. ‘Begin’, murmured D 1 . IS .* men ^ 
softly, the community of his Brethren recited the Credo 93 f II m,C '^ 1Cn . 

soul’s recommendation. Dominic joined in with the prayers_^ C ' 

seen from the slight move ment of his lips. The gesture became imn^ 01 ^ 
At one moment he raised his hands towards heaven. It was his 1 t ° Cl 
Hach one had noticed it—he surrendered his soul at the moment wh 
brethren were saying—‘Come to his aid, saints of God. Hasten, angel K 
Lord. Receive his soul and oiler it before the face of the MostHigh’ i tVf C 
the evening’-* ol 6th August, 1221. He was not fifty years old 15 

While the brethren were singing the second part of the ‘commendation’ 
in the adjoining dormitory , briar Rodolfo, whose function it was to perform 
this office, dressed his master’s body for the funeral; he found on the bare 
flesh an iron chain, tightly girt around the loins, which he removed. Itwould 
one day be claimed by Master Jordan. They looked for a decent habit in 
which to vest the body. The master had only one tunic and the mud, dust 
and sweat of the road had soiled it. Again it was Master Moneta who gave 
him his habit .’5 

The customary life ol the great convent of the Preachers was now 
suspended. The community had onlv one occupation—to surround the body 
of the dead man with the s 11 ft rage of its prayers. In procession it conducted 
the body to the church of St Nicholas. The great vigil began. The community' 
divided itself into two watches, which would succeed one another in the 
choir. Each one must recite the seventy-five psalms which formed half the 
psalter. Thus the night would be spent. When the psalter was ended the hour 
of the obsequies would have sounded. 

Dominic’s body now' reposed in the midst of his brethren, in his still open 
coffin, enshrined in prayer. Was he not still living among his Preachers? 
From time to time one of them cast a furtive glance interrupted by tears, at 
the profile of the prostrate form. Disease and death had accentuated the 
features, the aquiline nose slightly bent towards the right, the strong-willed 
chin, the prominence of the cheek-bones now' heightened by the thinness 0 
the cheeks, the fine brow'.’G When the friar then closed his eyes, he cou 
see him, no longer pale and the features chiselled by death, but in that very 
living attitude so well described by Sister Cecilia. 

Average height, a thin body, a handsome and slightly fresh-coloured coU ” tCna £. ^ 
hair and beard slightly reddish, fine eyes. From his forehead and his as 
of splendour radiated which attracted the respect and aflection of all. He 
always smiling and joyful unless he was moved with compassion b) some ^ 
of his neighbour. I le had long and beautiful hands; a voice that . ^ 
beautiful and resounding. He was never bald and his crown of hair was 
shot through with occasional white hairs. 

The door of the church opened to admit the dean of the regul 3 1 
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f St Mark at Mantua and superior of the two priories at Bologna and 
Ronzano, Br. Albert Spinola. 08 He had benefited considerably from the 
Master’s friendship in spiritual conversations full of warmth and fruit and 
had perhaps played a part in Diana’s recent escapade. 00 He had just learnt of 
the death of his friend and came into the church with his heart full of grief. 
And yet, before this spectacle of peace and affection, joy gradually took the 
place of grief. He knelt by the body. Boldly he embraced it and placed a 
kiss on the brow. He stood completely still as if he were listening. Then, his 
face radiant, he got up. ‘Good news, Father prior’, he called to Friar 
Ventura, ‘Master Dominic has given me the accolade and has told me that 
before the end of this year he will lead me with him to Christ.’ 

In the midst of the stream of visitors, who unceasingly succeeded each 
other in the church, arrived the Cardinal of Ostia himself and the numerous 
prelates who accompanied him. 100 He was not only suffering from losing the 
irreplaceable collaborator with whom he had just spent these two months. 
The wound touched the inmost centre of his religious feelings. This great 
churchman, daily more than fully occupied by the highest politico-religious 
business, was, to a greater extent than Innocent III, haunted by nostalgia for 
the interior life, by the appeal of the flight to the desert. 101 The meeting 
with St Dominic or St Francis overwhelmed him like a contact with the 
Gospel each time renewed. Twelve years later, when he had become Pope 
and was receiving some Dominicans w ho spoke to him of their patriarch, he 
defined his feelings in a word—‘He is in heaven, joined to the apostles.’ 102 
At the root of the feeling of deep friendship of which Jordan of Saxony 
speaks, born of a long familiarity, lay a considerable share of Christian 
admiration for a saint, of pure attachment to the Gospel. 

Thus the cardinal-legate insisted on celebrating all the ceremonies of the 
burial himself. He was assisted at the altar by the patriarch of Aquileia and 
numerous bishops and abbots. He sang the Mass, intoned the recommenda¬ 
tion and, finally, performed the burial. So many high dignitaries celebrating 
the obsequies of the mendicant preacher! In the presence of the legate, 
which was in some sort that of the Pope, the brethren did not see so much 
the honour done to their founder as the magnificent praise by the Roman 
Church of the life of a mendicant preacher. The apostolic life ot the 
Preachers under the form that Dominic had tenaciously defended received, 
in the presence of the highest prelates of North Italy and of a great crowd ol 
Bolognese, a striking consecration. 

The coffin was placed in the tomb. The pit was dug in the lower part of 
the church. i °3 Friar Rodolfo had it lined on all sides w ith the hardest cement 
e could for the Preachers must not be robbed of their precious relic. 

ar g e s kb was firmly cemented over the tomb. And, immediately, a large 
number of sick, of possessed, of poor or of simple faithful, began to invoke 
Intercession ol the saint, around the tomb. 104 
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T WF.LVI-: years went In . So vigorous had been the impetus Dominic 
had given that his death had not retarded the forward movement^ 
the order of Preachers. It was now commensurate with the vast 
framework outlined In the lounder. There was no slackening either in the 
great mission in Lombardy; in other words it continued to move in the 
direction anticipated by the Preacher. 

Jordan of Saxonv, whom the Master had made a member of the chapter in 
Bologna two months alter his entry into religion and whom the following 
year he nominated Provincial of Lombardy, thus entrusting to him the finest 
province and highest task in the order, became his successor at the head of 
the Preachers. Friar Stelano, the student of Bologna whom Dominic had 
acquired for the order in such an unusual fashion, three years later succeeded 
Friar Jordan at the head of the Province of Lombardy and actively directed 
that important mission. Fighteen houses of Preachers north of the Apennines 
formed and launched the apostolic troops who were operating in this field 
ol the Master. 1 Convents of St Francis worked side by side with them on 
similar lines, and secular priests also took their part with success. From 
their episcopal thrones, bishops inspired by the same spirit lent the collabora¬ 
tion ol their authority. Some of them were friends, sometimes sons of 
Dominic. At Brescia there was Friar Guala of Bergamo, 2 at Modena Gulielmo 
of Piedmont, the former Vice-Chancellor of the Roman Curia; 3 and in the 
very' chair of St Peter reigned, under the name of Gregory IX, the former 
legate ol Lombardy, the guide, counse I lor and friend of St Dominic, formed) 
Cardinal of Ostia, Ugolino dei Conti. 

Circumstances had for long been adverse. After the close of Car ina 
Ugolino’s legation, Lombardy, left to herself, had begun her fratricidal ^ars 
again. When Frederick II ventured to put order into the situation with o' er 
much severity', at one stroke the Lombard League re-formed. In the first t 
years of the reign of Gregory IX, from 1227, the situation became more 
tense than ever. The sharp struggle between the Church and the 1 P 
had begun once more. ^ 

Dominicans and Friars Minor, however, had brought a new spirit 
was too deeply longed for not to penetrate the Italian masses, even m 
circumstances. The direct contact with the Gospel which the sons 0 
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Dominic brought with them broke the narrow horizon of immediate 
° f ests the ground of old resentments, of inveterate greed and passions, 
l 6 rit of sect and of parochialism, and lifted men’s minds to a unanimous 
'nd universal plane. The organizers of the mission of i 2 20-1 2 21 had foreseen 
311 cisely what the evangelical preachers would bring—a response to the 
^eneral aspirations of the Christian masses which the mentality of the elite 
and^he practices of communal life strangely failed to recognize. The ideal of 
detachment, of mutual love and peace, which the new apostles proposed, 
while first practising it in their communities, did not consist only of negative 

epts _to despise money and luxury', to renounce the conventicles of the 

sects, or lay aside the violence of wars. It was rather a positive gift to the 
Saviour, an entering upon the interior life and into mystical union with the 
poor and crucified Christ. Thus when, after the conclusion of the treaty of 
San Germano on 23rd July, 1230, a great easing of tension took place 
throughout Italy, the activities of the apostolic preachers experienced an 
unheard of expansion and publicity. Pope and emperor, leaving aside their 
reciprocal causes for complaint, preferred peace to war. The hour seemed 
to have come to imitate them, abandoning claims and perhaps genuine rights, 
in order not to continue ruinous and impious struggles. People were now 
going to begin to become Christians, that is, practise the overlooking of 
injuries and to forego revenge, to remit debts, to set prisoners free, to 
preserve conjugal chastity, to respect their neighbours and to be reconciled 
with their enemies, to profess the universal faith. 

An extraordinary' atmosphere of penance and devotion was established and 
in 1233 extended to the whole territory. 4 Men called it the ‘alleluia’, the 


‘great devotion’. Sometimes an unknown preacher with not much flesh on 
him and clad in rags, arrived in the main square of a town. He would blow 
on his horn. To the children and idlers who rushed up, he would cry out: 
Alleluia ! Alleluia ! answered the crowd. Then followed direct preaching, 
authoritative in tone, evangelical in form. More often than not, the 
mendicant preacher had no need to assemble the people. Scarcely had the 
news of his approach reached the town than they flocked to see the messenger 
of peace. They carried him along in procession with flags and music. Some¬ 
times he was brought in triumph on the carroccio of the banner, symbol of 
the power of the city. The square was often too small to contain his audience 
and they would then erect a huge tribune for him outside the walls, some¬ 
times halfway between two towns. The two populations thus met, swelled 
)’ the inhabitants of the surrounding villages. A supernatural halo surrounded 
t e new apostle. He was credited with a harvest of miracles, with prophecies, 
! Vi . raisin g people from the dead. While he was addressing the crowd, 
jug ts would form a hedge around his tribune. The people cut oft pieces 
*s garments to have as relics. They gave him for a certain time unheard-of 
powers making him arbitrator, legislator, duke and podesti of the cities. 
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The sermon finished, lie took immediate action 




tnmg 

change their lives. Banish luxury. Pray. Do good works At p°^ e . must 
crowd helped to lniild the convent of the l’rc,chers Everywhere iSl' h< 

scenes of reconciliation took place Between hostile , m P rc 5si\e 

representatives <>| enemv 


; ,H UV ° Cn hosli,c families and ^ 

lu- city statutes were revised ™,t a 


articles which were against the Church corrected; all provisions cal ^ 
to protect peace, the weak and the laith were inserted. This could^^ 
done without the active help of the elite. For a time they were subdued 
carried away more or less sincerely By the intensity of the popular mov 
ment. Medieval man was always changeable, even at the height of pro e ' 
and political excitement. After the preacher’s visit, the town seemed 
different place. Other cities followed the example, for the contagion vv« 
irresistible. In 1233, a number of towns of the Romagna, Lombardy and the 
Marches were simultaneously stirred and convulsed by the alleluia. The 
spiritual upheaval that that represented can be imagined. 

Among these religious preachers there were Friars Minor—a Friar Leo of 
Perego who preached at Piacenza; in particular a Friar Gerard of Modena 
who displayed exceptional skill in his correction of the statutes of Modena 
and Reggio. There w ere even seculars like the Brother Benedict who made 
his appearance in Parma. The principal preachers, however, were Dominic’s 
sons. The movement was called ‘the devotion of the Friars Preachers ’.5 
There w r as Peter of Verona in Milan; Master Jacopino de Parma in Reggio 
and Parma; Bartolommeo de Vicenza in Padua; above all, John of Vicenza 
who, after rousing Bologna in April and May 1233, left for the Marchesand 
produced upheavals no less considerable in Padua, Treviso, Feltre, Bellune, 
Conigliano, Vicenza, and finally and above all in Verona, until that day of 
28th August, 1233 when, on the banks of the Adige to the south of Verona, 
in Paquara, he assembled the representatives and a part of the population of 
the Marches—400,000 persons, said a contemporary, who was clearly 
exaggerating—in a reconciliation scene on a gigantic scale. Here the 
fierce tyrant Ezzelino de Romano and his mortal enemy, the Marquis Azzo 
d’Este, were seen to meet face to face, to give each other the kiss of peace. 

In July 1233, at the moment when the alleluia was nearing its apogee, 
Provincial, Friar Esteban of Spain, in an official declaration, eallcd to mm 
‘the graces granted at the present time to the Preachers of Lombardy an £ 
other provinces’. The effects could be seen, he said, in the Lombard cities, 

where more than a hundred thousand men w'ho did not know wheth ^ 
ought to adhere to the Roman Church or to heresy, were sincerely c ° n ' Crt p r j in 
the Catholic Faith of the Church of Rome, thanks to the sermons of the ^ 
Preachers. The sincerity was genuine, for these converts now pursue ^ 
in abomination the heretics whom before they had defended. ^ 0 f 

majority of the cities of Lombardy and the Marches gave over into the a 
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brethren the management of their affairs ami the reform of their statutes, 
thc , p OWer to suppress, add, retrench or modify, as they thought fit. They 
Vl 11 had recourse to them to stop wars actually in progress, to make peace 
C< d establish it once more among them, to arrange for the gains of usurers and 
a " wealth to be restored, to receive confessions, and, in short, for a 

1 umber of other good offices which it would take too long to enumerate. 6 

It does not enter into our perspective to analyse the elements of this 
ular movement—the petty side of the impromptu tribunes; the deceptive 
character of the public reconciliations; the permanence, on the other hand, 
in the hearts of the people, of a Christian ideal of purity and brotherhood. 
On die other hand, it is essential to emphasize the link between this 
sensational manifestation and the more purely religious work which had 
preceded it since 1220 and which would survive it. Side by side with the 
tribune-preacher, whose personality alone appears in the limelight, worked 
numerous collaborators who are unknown to history. Their religious or 
legislative work had more depth, maturity and theological and canonical 
competence than the accounts of the chronicles permit us to envisage. 
Before the principal figure came on the scene, in case after case the purely 
evangelical action of mendicant preachers, operating from a convent 
of Dominicans or Friars Minor in almost every city of the plain of the Po, 
paved the way for the general religious fervour of 1233. John of Vicenza 
would not have stirred Padua to the extent he did if Guala had not already 
pacified it in 1229, and if, until his precious death in 1231, St Antony of 
Padua, by his virtues and his sermons, had not caused the Gospel to penetrate 
deeply into these people. The Preachers would not have succeeded in 
stirring up their ‘general devotion’ if Dominic had not himself given the 
impetus to the mission of Lombardy at the side of Cardinal Ugolino. 

It was not mere chance, indeed, if the Provincial of the Preachers, in the 
declaration which has been cited earlier, expressly attributed to Dominic 
the supernatural success of the activity of his sons. Friar Stefano, it is true, 
was thinking of the heavenly intercession of the prayers and merits of the 
saint, whereas we think primarily of the drive and directives of the first 
Master of the Preachers which w r ere at the root of the success. The great 
devotion of 1233 effected at least in part the programme assigned by the 
founder to his order and, even more precisely, to the mission of Lombardy. 

There were naturally divergencies between the action of the founder and 
t at of the preachers of thc alleluia —deviations that were even rather 
important ones. In 1 2 2 1 Dominic had left to the legate and his commissioners 
6 1 P oma tic, political and legislative charge, the responsibility ot bringing 
pressure to bear on the authorities to persuade them to fulfil their task as 
r * st ‘ an magistrates. Dominic had never imagined that there would be 
arl> n UtC ^ t0 k* ni ’ John of Vicenza, the exorbitant titles of political 
trator, podesta and Duke ol Verona—he w r ho did not even want an 
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administrative charge in the order to he assigned to anyone wh 
the office of preaching. He had no less explicitly refused for'hi s ° WaSgiven 
himself the episcopal authority that Guala was now exercis' S ° nSas ^ 0r 
To set forth the truth by preaching, in the quality of a spiritual^ 
the authority of rank, to sit in no other tribunal than that of penance" 1 ' * 
or public, such was his clear and resolute programme. To this ’^ nVale 
the order continued to remain fundamentally faithful Ir me!-.. ] )r °8 ramn >e 


the order continued to remain fundamentally faithful. It resisted thed ^ 
of the Sovereign Pontiffs to recruit bishops among the Preachers 7 I n ^ 
and again in 12 34, it confronted the would-be imitators of John of Vicerua 
with the legislation of the order, the prohibition against any other law 
suits than those concerned with the faith, 8 above all, the prohibition of 
all political activity, even were it that of‘pacifier’ or arbitrators l n the face 
of a formal order from a Pope, however, or in the face of the unanimous 
wish of a population, it was really necessary to give way in certain particular 
instances. 10 It is undeniable that, in 1235, the ministry of a certain number 
of preachers was clearly orientated towards the politico-religious and 
inquisitorial functions desired by Gregory IX," with all that they comprised, 
not excluding the stake for heresy. 1 - 

This fact, nevertheless, did not preclude a fundamental continuin' 
between the origins and the outcome of the mission of Lombardy, between 
Dominic and the brethren of 1233. It will be understood in these conditions 
that the memory of Dominic was strictly present in the great alleluia —so 
much present even that the popular movement was to provide the framework 
and climate of the founder’s canonization. 


The canonization had not yet taken place, in fact, at this date—at which 
we have the right to be surprised. St Francis of Assisi had been canonized 
less than two years after his death (1228), St Antony ol Padua a year after¬ 
wards (1232). Yet Gregory IX was not unaware of his friend’s holiness. 
Nor had the Preachers forgotten their admiration lor their Master. When it 
is reflected that the head of the order was Jordan of Saxony, the Provincial 
Friar Stefano, the prior and procurator of Bologna, Friar Ventura di Verona 
and Friar Rodolfo di Faenza, from whom evidence would soon be obtaine , 
so true and at the same time so moving, on the holiness of their founder, 
know this to be so. The reasons for the delay must be sought elsewiere. 

For there to be a canonization, it is essential that the universal Church, or 
at least the main body of some particular Church, be interested. Tte ^ 
in particular, no canonization without that popular emotion which 
up by the supernatural manifestation of miracles and which maintains ^ 
manifestation afterwards. In 1221, Dominic and his brethren had not, so^ ^ 
as the crowds were concerned, a notoriety similar to that of St Fr J in ^ u 
1226. or of St Antony in 1231. A cultus, however, had begun in Bo 0 
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ar e told of the numerous faithful who prayed day and night by the tomb, 
f sick persons who prayed for their cure and claimed to have received it, 
Ywax votive gifts hung around the tomb. A donor offered to enclose the 
tomb and cover it with silk. Information coming from several sources at once 
showed that the brethren, far from encouraging this spontaneous cultus, 
nsidered it a duty to stifle it. 1 * The trouble introduced into a conventual 
hapel already too small for their community seemed to them less dangerous 
than the accusation of boasting or love of gain which they feared to incur. 
Their humble condition as mendicants demanded that they should surely 
avoid all appearances of pious propaganda, from which less scrupulous 
religious would draw honour and profit, around their relics. 

Gradually a silence about Dominic grew up. The population of a town of 
students very quickly changes. The holy man was forgotten. The brethren 
thus obtained peace and quietness thereby; each one of them could devote 
himself to his studies and his ministry in peace. Certain of them, however, 
felt in a vague way that this lofty disinterestedness was not far removed from 
negligence, and that there was some ingratitude towards God in keeping 
silence about the great example given by his servitor. The reconstruction of 
the church and the cloister, which were definitely too small, was undertaken 
after 1228 and completed about 1 2 3 1 . 1 5 After the original sanctuary of St 
Nicholas had been pulled dow n, the tomb, situated it would seem at the 
entrance to the now' demolished choir, 16 would for the future be outside in 
the open. It remained there away from the eyes of the public, but exposed 
to the heat and the rain which streamed down upon it, for it was situated 
below' the level of the newv church. 17 

This was too much. The brethren who had known Dominic suffered in 
every fibre of their being. Was it for this that they had, not so long ago, 
carried their dying father back on their shoulders from Santa Maria dei 
Monti? It was at least essential to transfer the body to a more decent place. 
The Provincial of Lombardy and the authorities of the convent of Bologna 
took the matter in hand. 18 Master Jordan had been absent from Lombardy 
for some time. This must have been about the end of 1232 or beginning oi 
, 2 33 - The idea of canonization then began to take shape. It probably came 
directly to the mind of the Preachers, stimulated bv a desire to emulate 
the Minors which had become rather acute. We can imagine this to be the 
case. The lightning canonization of St Antony of Padua, follow ing on that 
°f St Francis, had recently unduly aroused their esprit de corps . 20 Jordan 
of Saxony, however, insinuates that the idea came from the Pope himself, 
when he was consulted as to the opportuneness of the translation. 21 The 
^0 explanations perhaps complete each other. The consultation at Rome 
was not necessary—the brethren could very well transfer the body of 
their father without authorization. Whoever thought then, not without 
sirewdness, of getting the Pope to intervene in order to disarm the final 
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scruples of the Preachers, could easily guess w | iat res e , 
to elicit from Pope Gregory—precisely the one he desired 6 C ** g °‘ n S 
Gregor) IX, the former legate in Lombardy, reproached the b 

representatives sternly for their negligence in the matter of the h ]-''' 
their founder. ‘In him’, he declared, ‘I met a man who carried ° . ° f 
fulness the rule of life of the apostles; I do not doubt that IkT’ ° Ut ‘ nits 
with their glory in heaven.’-- Then and there, he decided that 
lation would not be private, but canonical. This was formally to en^ 
canonization, the first step towards which he was thus authorizi^'rlf 
ceremony had been planned for the general chapter at Pentecost (tindMj* 
1233) which would gather round the Master of the order in Bologna all the 
provincials and a large number of the brethren. Gregory IX who had 
himself celebrated Dominic’s obsequies, could not leave Rome and the 
government of the Church to go in person to Lombardy. He appointed 
to replace him at this first great act, the Metropolitan of Bologna, the 
Archbishop of Ravenna with one or other of his fifteen suffragans. 

The idea of the translation M as scarcely broached when the brethren in 
Lombardy became enthusiastic. All opposition had vanished. On the 
contrary, all the more eagerness M as shown, to compensate for the previous 
negligence. The needs ol an absorbing ministry had up to this time prevented 
the Preachers from taking any trouble over their own history. The majority 
of them seemed to know nothing at all about the origins of their order. They 
turned ‘in great numbers’ to Master Jordan, mIio had just come back to 
North Italy, and begged him to relate to them the providential beginnings of 
the order of Preachers and, above all, to speak to them of Master Dominic, 
‘their founder and their leader at the same lime as their brother’. 23 Jordan 
Mas only Mailing for this opportunity. 1 le set himself to write. The result of 
his work has come down to us—the ‘Account ol the origins of the Order of 
Preachers’, which is still known as the l.ibcllus , or ‘little book’. The account 
is solid, sober, full of discretion and of delicate feeling. It makes the 
personality of Dominic stand out in his action as founder, in the midst of his 
brethren and of his friends. The marvellous, which so often filled accounts 
of this kind at the time, is, so to speak, absent; but each of the important 
stages in the life and work of Dominic appears there in its rightful place. 

Jordan had been careful to obtain information from the original bre iren 
whom he met in the course of his unceasing travels. It was time t a 1 
collected these facts together. None of the brethren in Lombardy, ° r 
scarcely any, had known Dominic for more than about twelve 133011 
Jordan himself had only seen him on two occasions, each time for yj r ) 
few days. Now' all the brethren would be able to get to know their ^^ 
or discover him anew'. They began to pray to him again and to get ot 
pray to him. Had he not promised to be even more useful to his 
after his death that while he was alive ? 
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Lombardy ^_&^ ers S p G kc to the crowds of the sanctity of their Master. 2 « 
[)ominican pr i 0 j in n f Vicenza lent his sonorous voice to promote 

Nwe than them an, riu J 


cat devotion was 


demonstrated. 


M° rc - of C thc founder. At Bologna, after a long and painful interdict 
,llC tU ” 2 ) which for some time drove the university from the city, the 
^ 2 U of a^sharp conflict between bishop and laity, the easing of tension had 
^beVn The religious preacher who was working to establish peace, made 
^fhcultus of Dominic one of his levers with which to raise the minds of 
t °he mass and obtain complete conversion and reconciliation. 2 5 He related the 
life of the founder, his attitude, his miracles. Even better, he mentioned a 
revelation he claimed to have received about his Master.-* In the super¬ 
natural aureole which surrounded the preacher like a halo, while the crowds 
listened to him with passionate attention, people thought they could perceive 
the mysterious effect of the saint’s intercession. Popular piety was unleashed 
with that sudden violence which characterized the time of the alleluia. After 
19th April, 1233 and the announcement of the submission to the arbitration 
of John of Vicenza of the conflict between the Church and the city, the 
population of Bologna not only discovered in the person of the preacher an 
envoy of heaven for its salvation and pacification; it began once more to 
suspect that it had a treasure in the relics of the father of Preachers. This 
increased its devotion. On 14th May an immense penitential procession 
gathered the whole city together. On the 16th, while John of Vicenza was 
preaching, the crowd saw a cross of light above his brow. 

Such was the spiritual atmosphere which reigned in the city at the time 
when the solemn translation of the relics was being prepared. 27 The 
provincials and their companions arrived about 22nd May, the day of 
Pentecost, and swelled the community of St Nicholas with their comple¬ 
ment. They represented the order in its entirety, from England to the Holy 
Land, from Spain to Poland and Dacia. The pontifical authorization had long 
since arrived. The sarcophagus of marble, which had been procured not 
without difficulty, was already in place. 28 Bologna was preparing for the 
event with intense excitement. The brethren, however, would have 
prelerred to proceed with the opening of the original tomb more discreetly. 
The excitement of the population made them anxious to an extent we have 
difficulty in imagining, for religious ceremonies today no longer arouse 
comparable passions in the crowd. It was not that the brethren doubted the 
sanctity oi their lather, but they were uneasy about the state in which they 
were going to find the hotly in the cave which had for so long been exposed 
to the rain and the fierce heat. If an unbearable odour were to issue from 
is tomb, no more would be needed to produce a complete change of front 
oasupeistitious crowd and turn the sentiments of the people into contempt, 
n g e r, perhaps into violent hatred even to the point of a riot against the 
caciers. In the extreme tension ol the feeling of the multitude, in the 
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paroxysm of the passion lor penance to which the crowd was 
itself, no one could measure the danger of such a 
ment, however un|ustihed lor the crowd, might ruin the • 
brethren, perhaps for a long time to come. Stl ) die 

It would be no less dangerous to act without the laity knowing U 
authorities of Bologna suspected the intentions of the brethren eC ' Vi ' 
wholly fathoming them. They feared a removal of the relics ancTfi ' 1 
intended to prevent it. Thus they set an armed guard, night and da a ^ 
the tomb. In a situation such as this, there was no help left but fromGod 
‘Anxious, pale, the brethren prayed, full of uneasiness.’ On the prec tf 
night, l riar Nicholas de Giovinaz/o, Provincial of the Roman Province* 
had tossed and turned on his couch, begging the Lord to bring matters 
to a satisfactory issue. He need not have been afraid. . . . Friar Ventura 
had fixed the opening ol the tomb lor the night of 2 3rd-24th May, reserving 
the day of the 24th for the liturgical ceremonies. In this way they would 
be able to begin the chapter on 2 5th, the Wednesday after Pentecost 
in conformity with the constitutions. 

In the middle of this night, then, a group of men assembled in the light of 
torches. The llame, from time to lime, Hashed on a breastplate or some 
weapon. Master Jordan, briar Ciuala, Bishop of Bergamo, Stefano, the 
Provincial, Prior Ventura, John of Vicenza, Rodolfo, Guillaume de 
Montferrat and other brethren represented the Order of Preachers; the 


Bishop of Bologna bnrico di Iratta, and some of his clergy, the Church of the 
place; the podesta, Hubert Visconti di Milano, twenty-four nobles inarms, 
several of whom had been mounting guard at the tomb on the previous 
nights, numerous citizens from Bologna and the neighbouring towns, 
represented the laity, reconciled for the future with their clergy. 30 Friar 
Rodolfo, in his capacity as procurator, broke with the blow of an iron mallet 
the hard cement that he had placed there himself twelve years earlier. 
Nothing had been displaced since the day when, alter having kept unceasing 
watch over the coffin, he had nailed it clown with his own hands and sealed 
it in the grave. He exercised pressure on the slabs of stone with a strong 
lever. Hventually they moved. The coffin appeared right at the bottom under 
a lew handiuls ol earth which had been thrown on to it on the occasion of 
the burial; there was a small hole in the lid, Irom which an intense an 
marvellous fragrance emerged. It overflowed powerfully Irom the S ra \^’ 
and became ol great intensity as soon as the nails were pulled out an 
coffin opened. It overwhelmed those present. The brethren, bewildere or 
a moment, trembled in the whole of their being. A miracle! Heaven 
spoken! They laughed and wept at the same time. Clergy and laity t re« 
themselves on the ground and remained prostrate, crying out in praise a 
thanksgiving to God. ^ 

Rationalists as we are, vve no longer experience either these tenors, 
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surprises or these delirious joys. One must have measured the anguish of the 
religious during those last few days to guess at the extent of their exultation. 
Yhere was no longer any question of danger. What they saw now was the 
divine and therefore irrefutable proof of the sanctity of their Master. It was 
t he certainty of his speedy enrolment in the calendar of the saints. The 
c^vd, already moved, would not fail to react as a body and this voice of the 
people which is the voice of God, would make itself heard in Rome forth¬ 
with. At seven centuries of distance we have to admit that the miracle of the 
fragrance was the crucial event which made necessary the move from the 
translation—a preparatory' and quite hypothetical step—to the canonization. 
Without this, neither the goodwill of the Pope, nor the hope of the 
‘primitive brethren’ nor the oratorical successes of John of Vicenza would 
have been sufficient to bring about the next step. This alone would transfer 
to a whole people and then to the Church as a whole, the conviction of a few. 

In our eyes, moreover, the fact is solidly established. This perfume, 
different in its nature and its intensity from all known scents, would for long 
persist in the grave, as on the hands and objects which had touched the relics 
of the saint, and would frequently reappear in the church for more than a 
year. It seemed truly supernatural. A fraud could not escape the vigilance of 
the people of Bologna and of the brethren, especially of anyone like Friar 

Rodolfo. 31 

Inside the wooden coffin, the body of Dominic was now a few bones. 
Master Jordan gathered them up with reverence and transferred them to the 
coffer which had been prepared. It was locked with a key that was handed 
to the Podesta of Bologna. Meanwhile dawn had come. The pontifical legate, 
Theodoric, Archbishop of Ravenna, arrived, accompanied by Gulielmo di 
Piedmont, Bishop of Modena, and Gauthier of Marvis, Bishop of Tournai .32 
A large number of clergy formed the prelates’ suite. The news of the super¬ 
natural perfume had spread over the city like a spark on a powder train. The 
crowd arrived, growing denser every minute. They came out from the 
parishes in organized procession, bearing lighted tapers. The trumpets 
sounded. Bcncdictus Jesus Christus was sung with fervour. The new sanctuary 
and the cloister quickly filled and the throng overflowed on to the squares 
and streets of the neighbourhood. 

The archbishop reopened the coffer to identify the bones and inhale the 
supernatural perfume in his turn. With the assistance of the other prelates, 
he carried the relics in procession to the new church and placed them in the 
marble sarcophagus. Then the Mass began with these words which put the 
crowning touch to the Preachers’ emotion: ‘Receive the joy of your 
glory. . . .’ Meanwhile, a quiver once more ran through the crowd as they 
heard the miracles that had just taken place related. Among others, a 
paralytic student, Lawrence the Fnglishman, recovered the use of his limbs 
al t,lc invocation of the name of Dominic and leaped across the sanctuary for 
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joy.-'-' The tide ofmarvels grew. Popular devotion multiplied thed 
tions of fervour around the new tomb. e ^^onstrj. 

A week later, at the close of the chapter, crowds of brethre 
come from the convents of Lombardy met at St Nicholas Mast ^ 
asked for the cofhn to be opened once more. In the presence ofTiS" 
who brought the key, and ol the citizens ol Bologna, the Master of t]| ^ 
took the head ol Dominic in his hands and showed it to all those 
The provincial at their head, three hundred brothers filed past andT^ 
the remains of their father with deep feeling .34 ^ 

A few days later a delegation consisting of representatives of the bish 
and the clergy, of the podesta and the townsmen, finally of the university^ 
Bologna, arrived in Rome and demanded from the Sovereign Pontiff the 
opening of St Dominic's cause. 3S On 1 3th July a pontifical mandate nomin¬ 
ated three commissioners for the inquiry in Bologna and indicated that the 
process of canonization had begun. 3 <> 


The latter proceeded in accordance with the law of the time.37 The 
inquiry was made successively in Bologna and in the Midi of France. It 
opened on the anniversary day ol Dominic’s death. At Bologna, a promoter, 
or ‘procurator’ of the cause had been appointed by the prior and the brethren 
of St Nicholas, the Preacher Philip of Vercelli .38 From 6th to 13th August, 
he presented to the commissioners appointed by Gregory' IX—Master 
Tancred, Archdeacon of Bologna; I riar Thomas, Prior of Santa Maria di 
Reno; and Friar Palmerio, Canon of CampagnoIa 39 —the witnesses he had 
chosen. They gav e their evidence at length, sometimes taking an entire day. 
They are all known to us, for we have often met them at the side of their 
Master: the prior of St Nicholas, Ventura of Verona; Guillaume de 
Montfcrrat; the Prior of Padua, Amizo di Milano; Buonviso of Piacenza; 
John of Spain or of Navarre; the Procurator of Bologna, Rodolfo; and the 
Provincial of Lombardy, Stefano; Paul ol Venice and Frogier di Penna. 
Directed to some extent by a questionnaire drawn up by the promoter on 
the eve of the first hearing, and then added to each day, these depositions 
have preserved a frank spontaneity which permeates the reports which the 
notaries have left us. Men connected with government or experience 
preachers, the witnesses of Bologna had penetrated deeply into the spirit 0 
the founder. Their informed and sober depositions are of incompara e 
value and history owes much to them. 40 , 

Having finished their task in Bologna by the Assumption, the Popes 
commissioners, on 19th August, delegated their powers to subcommissioners 
in Toulouse. 4 1 The latter, through the intermediary of the prior an 0 » 
brother ol Prouille, of the prior and a canon ol St Antonin ol Paniicr^ 
their turn interrogated a long series of witnesses in the last two centres. ^ ^ 
investigation had been prepared from Bologna by the sending ol a 
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t -five questions, twenty-five virtues or traits which, according to the 
nveI J' Q f Bologna inquiry, characterized Dominic’s sanctity fairly 
T U lv 42 The witnesses of thc Midi ’ to tllC number o( twenty-five, confined 
Vmselves generally to confirming the terms of this list. This was clearly 
the case with the some three hundred supplementary witnesses who con¬ 
firmed the depositions as a whole by adding their signature. Moreover, 
the memories that were evoked after twenty or twenty-five years were 
beginning to become blurred. This evidence, however, had its value—that 
of a witness like Guillaume II Peyronnet, Abbot of St Paul of Narbonne, 
from its grave and personal tone, or, more humble but none the less 
valuable, those of Guillaumette the wife of Elie Martin, and of Becede, 
the nun of Sainte Croix. 43 They are known to us from the report which the 
sub-commissioners sent to their superiors in Bologna. 

To all these documents, duly authenticated and transmitted to Rome, 
there was added a report of the miracles attributed to St Dominic, which 
was put together in Bologna in the second part of the year. Certain of these 
miracles went back to his lifetime; others dated from the translation. 44 The 


file thus constituted enabled judgements to be passed on the individual 
incidents. The process took place in the first half of 12 34. 

in July of that same year, Gregory IX gave his final verdict in a con¬ 
sistory held at Rieti. The account of the miracles which were considered as 
authentic was solemnly read, in the presence of the Pope and of his 
cardinals. 43 The Pope then proclaimed the sanctitv of the founder, notified 
his insertion in the calendar of the saints, and fixed on jth August, one day 
before the anniversary of his death, the date of celebration of the feast. 46 
The Chancellery immediately issued an encyclical bull. 47 Copies of it were 
sent to the principal houses of the order. 48 Friar Raymond of Penafort and 
Friar Godefroid, present at the Curia, respectively announced the news to 
Jordan of Saxony and to the convent of Strasbourg where Jordan happened 
to have just arrived. From St Agnes of Bologna, Diana in her turn let Jordan 
know. Clearly the news was circulating speedily on all sides. It arrived at the 
right time, for the feast of the new saint could be celebrated from its first 


year in the greater part of the order. 49 Shortly afterwards Jordan issued an 
encyclical to the order, in which he recounted the translation which was the 


source of the great event, so 

The bull of Gregory IX is disappointing at a first reading. Drawn up in an 
oratorical style, with frequent Biblical allegories, it only takes on a personal 
and concrete turn in the final paragraphs in which the Pope recalls the deep 
intimacy which bound him to the Preacher while he himself was fulfilling a 
less exalted charge, the support and edification he had tound in the charm 
of his friendship. However, when one takes up the text, one can discover in 
under the allegory drawn from Zacharv, 51 a vast historical Iresco. The 
Head of the Church, turning his eyes towards the vicissitudes ot the 
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evangelization of the world, saw it pass through four sta 
successive teams ol apostles who restored the Church’s S 

soon as it began to go astray or fail, first came the convcrtin * 

martyrs; then St benedict with his monks; St Bernard with'^ ^ 
Citeaux and of Mora; finally, at the eleventh hour, when the ^ 
already declining towards evening, the more lightly-armed l e * ^ 
Preachers and the Minors, at the head of whom Dominic walked* 
Francis. We are accustomed to this vision of the gradual growth ofChr* 

development in which the advent of the mendicant orders const!*,,f nSt ' an 
1 1 . . | titutes one of 

the decisive turning-points. In 120b, m 121 £, even in 1221 at th rl 
c, rv_tlw.« K..I , ,1. tl „ . e aeath of 


St Dominic,5- no one then had a clear idea of it. The all- 


important event of 


the period still remained, in the eyes of the popes as in those of the s' 1 
faithful, the coming of the Cistercians. In 1234, on the other hand the 
Church had become aware, at the top as also among the people of the 
decisiv e importance ol the apostolic orders, and of the historical dimensions 
of the Order of Preachers. 


What constituted its importance was the ‘rule of the apostles’, which 
Dominic, on the ev idence of Gregory IX, had succeeded in inscribing in his 
religious society in its entirety, after hav ing written it in the book of his life. 
At the beginning of the century, in Osma, he had discovered no more than a 
part of it, that of the community of life and of canonical prayer. In 1206 he 
had conceived it in its entirety and, through it, had soon reached the heights 
of sanctity, that is, of love of God and his neighbour. ‘A man of the Gospel, 
following the traces of his Saviour’, of whom he spoke to all who were 
willing to listen, without interrupting the conversation he was holding with 
him in his heart, he truly pursued in the measure of his capacity' the preaching 
of Jesus Christ upon earth. In his eyes, however, it w'as not enough to bring 
about this evangelical attitude in himself. Me wanted to give it a permanent 
place in the institutions of the Church, under the form which it seemed to 
him the need of souls demanded at the time. There began the difficulty, 
since, lor a long time now , this form of apostolic life, compromised by too 
many errors or schisms, seemed to be working against the supernatural 
community ol lile of Christians. Dominic needed greater foresight, energ) 
and sanctity lor carrying out the se cond part of his task. The bull of 3rd 
July, 12 34 is the proof of his success. By this time the Church was aware of 
the priv ileged place he occupied in the course ol her own history and this 
lact justified his canonization. 


This indeed is the praise that should be freely given to Dominic. His wor 
in the Church is not only the most extensive document vve have on him> 
is his letter ol recommendation’, his sanctity, his glory. For Dominic 
man ol the Church and is defined by his work and place in the Chute ^ 
history. It is remarkable that the first lines of his biography evoke the hgur 
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, a prelate, Diego, Bishop of Osma, in whose orbit he would reach 
maturity, and that his first steps as a scholar, while he was preparing himself 
for the clerical state, were made under the tutelage of an archdeacon uncle. 
In the future, everything in him was of the Church: his costume, his 
common life, his liturgical prayer, his preoccupations, his joys. He was the 
friend of priests and religious, and only completely expanded in their 
company. Thus he gave them the best of his heart, loved to preach to them 
or t o tell them his secrets. If it was necessary to correct their faults, 
he wanted his brethren to do so with humility, taking good care not to 
‘speak against heaven’, i.e. publicly to belittle the authorities of the Church, 
in order not to scandalize the clergy. He was completely at ease in canon law 
and knew how to make use ol the system of papal bulls at the proper moment. 

Thus the first glance he gave at the vast world was the true glance of a 
priest, that of a man who believes himself responsible for the salvation of 
others at the same time as lor his own and feels like a wound in his own 
flesh all the blows that he sees falling on the body of the Church. This 
suffering made him clearsighted and enlarged his horizon to the utmost 
limits. By the time he had reached middle age, he had a complete vision of 
the Church, which went beyond the frontiers of Europe, the frontiers of 
Christendom. Similarly his gaze embraced in its tender concern the whole 
of Christian geography, in its depths it included the entire social edifice of 
the Church. In depth as in width he discerned the weaknesses and what was 
lacking, and sought the means to apply a remedy. He did this primarily by 
the gift of his own person and then by that of an institution which was to 
provide a solution for the greatest of these crises, that of the ministry of 
souls and preaching, whose position he permanently modified in Christian 
society and in the hierarchy. 

Was it his evangelism which made him discover what was lacking in the 
Church and the remedy for it ? Was it his love of the Church which made 
him appreciative of the renewal of life which apostolic evangelism could 
bring? It was both at the same time. St Francis looked at die Gospel as a 
layman, discovering in it an overwhelming emotion, the appeal that Jesus 
Christ addresses to every man who comes into this world. Dominic looked 
at it as a priest. In his eyes the programme was one and the same, the inspira¬ 
tion both clerical and evangelical. He knew that he was united in will with 
the apostles, with the primitive community of the Twelve, and sought by 
what means he could make response in this present reign ol Pope Innocent 
or Pope Honorius to the watchword that he felt was addressed to himself 
as much as to all the clergy of his time—‘Go, teach all nations. . . We 
should be gravely mistaken if in fact we thought that Dominic’s love tor the 
Church was only that of a man for the institution in which he was born, 
which had nourished and fashioned him and invested him with its joy. When 
be suffered from the spirit of sect and of schism, from the original 
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anti-clericalism of the Waldenses or Catharisis on every side 1 
because he saw the hierarchic society to which he had givenhfclT ^ ^ 
It was because a slur was being cast on the unanimous commu^ 1 ' 
the disposition of Christ, ‘one should have as mother if one^ W ”' C ^^ 
God as father’, an extension down to his own time of the 10 ^ 

nuinity in w hich they had only one heart and one soul and ^ Imitive c °m- 
common among believers, in the radiance of the nrearhino 6 * Was ' n 
apostles. ^ ' nm S and P^yerofthe 

Thus the deepest source of his inspiration was not his love of the Ch 
or even his evangelism, but, as was the case for the apostles, his b’ 
Christ Jesus. There are many forms of evangelism as there are many 
in it. Among his contemporaries many were satisfied with an evanpeli/^ 


apostles, his love of 


an evangelism in 


attitude, on the level of the imagination: bare feet, material mendicanc 
an austere leanness of body, a negative separation which condemned en bloc 
the whole world, beginning with the clerical hierarchy. Dominic, passing 
over details w hich depended on an exegesis w hich is today partially out of 
date, discovered the permanent values of this evangelism, the abandonment 
to Providence, the attachment to revelation and above all the imitation of 
love for the Saviour. 


This was the root of his sanctity. What did he do in fact along the road 
when he remained behind his companions ‘to meditate on his Saviour;’*! 
when he spent long nights in adoration, in contemplation, in intercession 
before the Crucified to w hom he united himself by his cruel penances; when 
he ottered with an ardour w hich he loved to excite also among his brethren 
the sacrifice of liturgical praise or the little office of the Blessed Virgin;** 
when, above all, he ottered, frequently moved to tears, the sacrifice of the 
Redeemer, whose Body he then received as nourishment and whose Blood 


as drink ? What did he do if it were not to turn towards God ‘through Jesus 
Christ our Lord’ ? When day came and he went in quest of the sinners for 
whom he had prayed with such intensity in the night that he cried out, 
wounding his bare feet on the stones of the road, begging his bread as he 
went, and taking care to carry nothing with him hut the Gospel of St 
Matthew' or the Epistles of St Paul, what did he do in preaching the kingdom 
of God, abandonment to Providence, conversion and mutual love, but unite 
himself to God in accordance w ith the wavs of the Gospel by identification 
with Christ, the first Preacher? Jesus fashioned St Dominic by giving him a 
particularly touching aspect of his features to reproduce that of the Master 
of Galilee saving men by enlightening them w ith the light of truth beore 
redeeming them with his crucifixion. 

Because it was divine action, it neither deformed nor limited the on 
whom it influenced, but on the contrary raised his personality to its ^ 
point. The cult of truth sets free and purifies. The first trait °f Dorn 1 
sanctity is that he is very completely himself. Jordan has emp 35 
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simplicity of his bearing ‘which made him dear to all’.ss The great 
itv of his morals was the basis of this simplicity. He could give him- 
wholly to all, to the ministry of women as to that of men, because 
tc delicacy of his chastity had set him completely free in such matters. His 
* ortification, his poverty, his humility had similarly set him free. He could 
make himself all things to all men and, when he transmitted the revelation 
0 7 thc Master, be merely an organ of the Holy Spirit. 

He had a natural liking for doctrine. As a priest, he benefited by the 
intellectual movement which for a century past had been developing in the 
Church. If he had not already been won to theological learning during his 
oW n studies, he would certainly have become so in the course of his 
interminable contests with the heterodox. The rigidity of the methods of 
interpreting the Bible which theology brought into focus at this time, 
seemed to him indispensable. He realized what they had to offer and very 
soon devoted himself to procuring the benefit of them for his sons, under 
their most effective form, that which could be acquired at the university of 
Paris; then he sought to procure this advantage for others through his sons. 
It is in this sense that his institution would renew not merely preaching in 
the Church, but the teaching of theology and its diffusion at all the stages of 
Christian society. 

It is certain that he did not search for the truth solely to direct his life in a 
practical way or to learn to instruct others, but primarily to contemplate 
it in itself. The clear descriptions he gave of his interior life are indeed 
less eloquent than the extent of his meditation. The truth he learnt and 
contemplated was the privileged means of discovering God and uniting 
himself to him. His contemplation, however, could not remain shut up 
within itself. It had to find expression. 

Undeniably, he was born to be a Preacher. He had the temperament for it. 
Simple, without inhibitions, generous, heroic, he naturally gave the best of 
himself. Moreover he had that liveliness of imagination that enabled him to 
sec without difficulty the magnitude of what he w r as describing, whether 
deserving ot praise or blame, and to give his words a spontaneous lyricism, 
a dramatic influence which made him a great orator. If he made his hearers 
weep, it was because he also was deeply moved, because he was convinced, 
and because he was speaking of that to which he had given his life. Then 
again it was because he loved the men to whom he was preaching. 

With the love of his neighbour, we come to the deep springs of his 
temperament. It was a supernatural love, no doubt, but grafted on a 
spontaneous feeling, an inclination of the heart. There are spiritual people 
''ho yet remain self-centred and take others into their embrace only in a 
general love, a reflection of the love Christ bears them. Dominic loved them 
° l t ^ en 'selves through natural impulse. He thought of them before he knew 
em, he sought them out, their wretchedness or their failures made him 
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suffer too. His countenance, ordinarily serene, was troubled 
discovered such wretchedness or imagined it. It was the sign oT ^ ** 
all the more easy to move, in that it retained its freshness bein^- 1511 '^ 
sort kept in reserve by his silence, the austerity of his penance ^ ^ 
recollection arising from his contemplation. ' ' 1 aance ^ the 

This love, however, was not sentimental. How magnificent is D 
character—a man lor whom lo\c was primarily a matter of willin'^ S 
willed the salvation of those whom he loved, of all those whom he* ^ 
Their temporal salvation he willed too, independently of all re |- met ’ 
perspective, as at times when he offered himself for sale to buy back*! 


captive, when he obtained some cure or the removal of some 


great danger. 


But he could not forget that the principal peril of men on earth is that of 
their destiny, on the brink of eternity: the peril of error which makes the 
heart and practice of life go astray, far from true happiness; the peril of the 
will which fails and does not achieve what the spirit desires. To remove 
these perils from his neighbour, Dominic was ready for any sacrifice. If he 
could not convince by words, he would at least convince by deeds. If he 
could not move them by his acts, he would reach souls by the grace of God, 
die gift of which he sought by uniting himself to the Cross of Christ in 
extreme penance, practising mortification in drinking, eating and lying down 
to sleep, the llagellations of the night and the unending vigils of intercession. 
The Holy Spirit must surely speak more effectively through his lips when he 
had succeeded in purifying, by his reparation, what still formed an obstacle 
in him to the divine influence. Dominic, moreover, loved sufficiently to 
know how to be exacting. He set forth the truth which calls for and claims 
obedience. He gave the counsels which urge obedience. He commanded as 
soon as he had authority'. 


His strong-mindedness on this point was unparalleled. He never, or 
scarcelv ever, went back on a decision taken alter ripe reflection. Perhaps 
it was on that account that he took a long time to determine his plans, to 
take the decisions which seemed to be the right ones, to proceed to action. 
But what vigour, then, in the realization! Whether he was dealing with 
individuals or institutions, he drove them to the limits of their possibilities. 
No relaxation on this point. His love was too great to be satisfied wit 
mediocrity. He lifted above themselves those who came to him and confi e 
in him. This was not attachment to God, to the Church, or to his own i eas, 
but primarily a love of those whom he was urging in this way. His gentlcnes, 
which was very real, did not consist in his eyes in the watering ° 
of an ideal which Christ had placed too high when he said, B e P e 
as the heavenly l ather is perfect*; it was no act of mercy to i* 11 ^ 
or obscure that ideal. He demanded of others what he willed foi bi msc ^ ^ 
go beyond the immediate task at every moment by our aspiiations an ^ 
responsiveness, because God is calling us and urging us ever highet 
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sk of the moment. He manifested his compassion in ‘consoling’, that is, 
^renewing the strength of those whom he guided, through his preaching’ 
his direction and the tender affection with which he infused his gestures and 
his words. 

Thus he had a keen sense of the government of men. He reserved to 
himself the fulness of authority as soon as it was a question of execution: the 
right to give commands which claimed a total obedience, to dispense from 
a thing as he understood it, to confirm all subordinate authority, to receive 
personally the profession of all his religious. The community of life and, 
in a certain sense, the democratic inspiration of his order in no wise 
diminished the fulness of his authority in the realization of the common task. 
But for determining this task, fixing the principles and even its details, 
he relied on the community. 

This instinctive trust was a complementary aspect of his love of men. 
One naturally judges others after one’s own intimate experience. His 
fundamental goodwill, his purity, his generosity, were at the root of his 
kindliness. Very reserved in childhood and youth, he opened his heart more 
freely as his life advanced, to his brethren, to his friends, even to his 
adversaries. Detachment, which had become second nature, was no longer 
an obstacle to the spontaneity of his abandonment. His brethren preserved 
of him the memory of a countenance lighted up with kindness and ‘with a 
great joy ’ the echo of the serene poise of his interior self and his confident 
affection. Neither the overwork of the ministry, nor the weight of govern¬ 
ment and of disappointments, nor the general cares of the Church which he 
shared on his own plane, could efface this expression of joy, ‘which easily 
won him the affection of all’.57 He reserved for the night his tears of penance 
over the sinful world, but the day brought him back in the midst of his 
brethren, full of joy. Illness itself could not alter his smile. 

His generosity, his devotedness, his sensitivity, that persistent joy which 
radiated over his face, producing the light over his eyes and brow that Sister 
Cecilia noticed, his fraternal gaiety, to use Jordan’s expression, the fruit of 
a pure and loving soul, made him loved and greatly loved. He was loved 
from Osrna days in the cloister; during the twelve years in the Narbonensis, 
by those who came in contact with him; then by his brethren, his familiars, 
the innumerable people who owed him debts of gratitude, in Rome and in 
Bologna. It was an affection mingled with trust, with gratitude, with 
tenderness, with veneration, finally with that something undefinablv touch¬ 
ing which the presence of a personality favoured by Cod, absolutely simple 
and sincere and wholly given, excites in the human heart. Of this tender 
generation, the depositions of 1233 are not the only document. A prayer 
nke the responsory 0 span miram . . . which the Preachers still continue to 
s jng is an effort to express this. No one, however, has better expressed it 
1 lan s ‘dnt s successor, Jordan of Saxony, well fitted to understand him 
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because he was himself a very great Preacher and a holy re r • 
prayer he composed after writing his Libclhis , « the uni of t 1 !; 
tion.58 At the same time this composition recalls one aft*,- Can ° niza ' 

. .'I- l.-i. .. 1 • . 1 _■ 11 .1 .. ler «ie Othnr 


great events of his lile, which will throw upon his countenance 60 ^*^ 
fleeting lights, and will awaken in our hearts the memory 
Dominic was, and attract us to him. St 


Most holy priest of God, glorious confessor, eminent preacher, blessed Do 
chosen man of the Lord, in your lifetime you were among all others tl T*' 
of God’s kindness and chosen favour on account of your life ^ 
glorious through its miracles and doctrine, and now we rejoice to have 
our special intercessor with the Lord God. It is to you, whom 1 venerate ^bov* 
all the saints, all the elect of God, it is to you that I cry from the depths of this 
vale of wretchedness. Come to the help, O best of fathers, come to the hel 
1 beg of you, O merciful one, of my sinful soul, wholly lacking in graces and 
virtues, w-eighed down with w retchedness, wrapped in the bonds of vice and of 
sin. Help it in its distress and its misfortune. . . . 

Through the power of your merits and the effectiveness of your good praycn, 
deign to give it life and health and to fill it to the brim with abundance of your 
blessings. 1 know, indeed 1 am certain, that you can do so. 1 have confidence that 
in your great charity you will do so. 1 hope from the deep familiar friendship 
that you have always had with Jesus Christ, your beloved chosen among a 
thousand, that he will not refuse you this and that you will obtain from your 
Lord and your friend all you please. Loved in such a way, could he refuse any¬ 
thing to him whom he loves ? 


For it is you who, in the flower ol your youth, vowed your virginity to the 
beauty of the spouse of virgins. 

You who consecrated your soul, clad in the whiteness of holy baptism and 
enriched w r ith the Holy Spirit, to the most chaste lover of virgins. 

Who offered your body as a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God. 

Who, fashioned by God’s discipline and guidance, gave yourself wholly to him. 
Who, early instructed in regular discipline, formed in your heart paths of ascent 
to God. 

Who, rising from strength to strength, progressed unremittingly from what 
good to what was better. , 

Who, once entered on the path of perfection, abandoned all and naked fo owe 
die naked Christ, preferring to amass treasures in heaven. 

Who, widi even greater effort, renounced yourself, and carrying ) our cr0 ^ 
bravely, applied yourself to following the traces of the only true gui e, ou 
Redeemer. 

You who, inflamed with the zeal of God and with a supernatural ardour, ^ 
of your boundless charity and the fervour of a vehement spirit, conse ^ 
yourself wholly by die vow of perpetual poverty to apostolic obsenan^ 
evangelical preaching and, lor this great work, through a high inspira 
Providence, instituted the order of Friars Preachers. 
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u w ho, throughout the universe, made the glorious light of your merits and 
example shine upon God’s holy Church. 

Who delivered from the prison of the flesh, rose up to the court of heaven. 

Who* finally, in the vesture of your first garment of innocence, have won a place 
near to our Lord, there to be our advocate. 

0 come then to my help, 1 beg of you, come to the help of all those who are 
dear to me. You who so ardently desired the salvation of the human race, come 
to the help of clergy and people, of virgins and devout women. After the Blessed 
Virgin, our Queen, you are my dear hope, my comfort, my special refuge. Look 
kindly upon me and come to my help. It is with you alone that I take refuge; 
before you alone that I still dare to present myself; I prostrate myself at your feet 
and, a suppliant, I invoke you, my patron. I implore you, I recommend myself to 
you, wholly abandoned as I am. Deign to receive me with kindness, to guard me, 
to protect me, to help me, and to make me find again, through your intercession, 
that grace of God, the object of my desires. Through you may mercy be shown to 
me; may I deserve to obtain the remedy for the ills of the present life and the 
salvation of my soul for the life to come. 

Yes, best of Masters, let it be thus 1 beg of you, illustrious guide, our foster- 
father, blessed Dominic. I pray you assist us in all our needs—be for us truly a 
Dominic, vigilant guardian of the Lord’s flock. Guard us always and do not 
cease to govern those who have been entrusted to you. Make us pure and, when 
we are purified, recommend us to God. Then, after this exile, present us again 
with joy to the Lord of blessing, to your beloved, to the all-powerful Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour, to whom alone belong honour, praise, glory, in 
company with the glorious Virgin Mary and of the whole court of the citizens of 
heaven, throughout the centuries to come and for all eternity. 
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excavations, CONSTRUCTIONS AND RESTORATIONS 
IN CALERUEGA (1952-1955) 


The excavations undertaken in i 95*->955 into the erection of buildings around 
four sides of the torreon went down to 4 and 5 yards in depth. Not many new 
facts were discovered. Doubtless the torreon was always a separate building (cf. 
supra ch. i, n. 34) as was the custom for ‘keeps’ in the tenth and eleventh centuries 
(cf supra, ch. 1, n. 41). It is possible, however, that earlier buildings have dis¬ 
appeared without leaving any trace because their foundations were shallow, as is 
the case for the torreon (Carro, Calcrucga II, 47). 

The demolitions carried out in 1952, on the other hand, have revealed several 
interesting facts about the sisters’ building. The rough plaster on the facade of the 
building known as the vicariate along one side of the village square concealed a 
large gothic doorway towards the far left. This doorway is identical in its arched 
form and dimensions with the nuns’ choir, a former church built by Alfonso the 
Wise in 1266 (Rodrigo, 331). A small gothic double window exists below the 
roof, slightly to the left of the gothic doorway. On the wall which terminates the 
building to the right of the facade, beneath the gable, two gothic double windows 
have been found, of which one has been retained. These windows prove by their 
position that the first storey of the vicariate went right up to the top of the house. 
There were no internal partition walls. Thus it formed a large room 46 yards long, 
covered by the roof itself, on which in 1952 remains of panelling could still be 
‘seen (Carro, Calerucga, I, 7 and also lYlaez, 81). No trace of anv other windows 
besides the two large ones of the gable and the small one to the left of the door 
is left in the fafadc. It is possible windows might be found on the opposite fa£ade 
which looks on to the sisters’ cloister. This does not appear to have been investi¬ 
gated. 

At right angles to the vicariate, and erected adjacent to it, the ‘palace’ likewise 
consists of a high gothic room of about 54 yards, lighted on the side which looks 
°ut on the torreon by seven fine gothic windows. An eighth window like the others, 
an also like that found at the extremity of the vicariate, provides daylight for the 
western end of the room. Some remains of doors between the vicariate and the 
left^f' an ^ ^ >etwecn ^ ie v > c »riate and the sisters’ cloister, have been found. To the 
k * ° window, a third room goes off at right angles to the palace. It is 

e as novitiate. A large gothic doorway leads from the palace to this room, 
no\1tia ln ^' C ° nS '^ cra kty above the storey which at present cuts the height of the 
_ . ,a ^ e * n ^° two. The division into two storeys is thus later than this thirteenth¬ 
ly 1 ^ °° rWay - ^S a ‘ n > ‘t must have been a very lofty room, 
the n ° r . lentat * on the vicariate is south-north; that of the palace, east-west; ol 
tiate north-south. These three buildings form, with the sisters’ choir, i.e. 
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the chapel of Alfonso the Wise, a perfect square. A cloister was b M • 
square in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The part which is ^ itlSi(le tllij 


"I’ of ,lw <'oor s 
■onturv. As .o ,hc particular 


the sisters’ choir on the fourth side was reconstructed 
the date at which a monumental portress’s lodge was erected b*t 
and the choir. To what date should anv ol the three larpe V ' car htc 

he assigned? In view ol the fine workmanshi| 
thev can onlv belong to the thirteenth 
of that centurv, several dates are possible. * ' l^ arc 0r parts 

Carro ( Caleruega , II, 52) svould like to identify the vicariate with the h 
mentioned in two documents of 1237 and 1248—Martinez, nos. II andCCXVll' 
The hospice was explicitly called the hospice of the chapel of St Dominic- • 
situated next to it. Now the chapel was constructed by the people of Calem'** 
shortly after the saint’s canonization (July, 1234) on the site occupied by thehu! 
altar of the basilica, i.e. 50 yards from the vicariate. Identification of hospice and 
vicariate is thus possible from the point of view of site. It does not seem so from 
the point of view- of the building itself, for the following reason. After 1234 the 
numbers of pilgrims necessitated the erection of the hospice, particularly for 
providing shelter for the poor and sick. It w as obviously built through the generosity 
of the people of the neighbourhood and of the more wealthy pilgrims. The 
ownership and administration of the chapel and hospice belonged to the diocese, 
i.e. to the bishop and his chapter (Martinez, no. CCXVII). They took care to 
consolidate the foundation bv purchasing land and property with the alms received. 
Thus in 1248 they purchased from Dona Urraca Garcia (d’Aza) one of her 
Caleruega estates for the maintenance of the church, the hospice and those who 
served it (Martinez, no. CCXVII). It may be questioned whether the gifts made 
w ould have also allowed them to erect such a fine building as that of the vicariate, 
particularly if the palace and novitiate are added to the building, as Carro rightly 
suggests. The principal argument, however, against identification of the hospice 
with the vicariate is the close analogy of the latter’s gothic doorway with that of 
the conventual church of 1266. These two buildings must be contemporary. 

The name of ‘palace’ given to the second room suggests a feudal construction 
prior to 1266. Is this name, however, really old? It is only in the modern period 
that it is seen to appear in an account of the identification of the buildings made in 
1735 by a local architect (Carro, Caleruega, II, 44; on this account see Pelaez 73, 
n. 1). The medieval documents do not mention it. It is perhaps an anachronism 
to imagine the construction ol a ‘palace ’ in Caleruega in the thirteenth century, *1 
jortiori in the twelfth century. Along these lines anything might be imagine 
lor instance, that in the middle of the thirteenth century, Don Fernando Garcia, 
w ho held the overlordship of Caleruega now become hereditary, had these got ^ 
buildings constructed before pledging them to the Order ol Santiago for 20,000 
maravedis, as well as Caleruega and all his estates situated to the norti 0 

Duero (Martinez, no. CCXIX). Sheer hypothesis. The following facts make sue 

supposition impossible. . 1 

In the course of the thirteenth century, if one relies on the documents, 
phase ol construction in Caleruega is attested, prepared lor by large tnns ^ 
property —the period inaugurated in i2(>(>, when Alfonso the Wise hac ties 
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vent built. One or other of the rooms was certainly built at this date and, in 
Ocular, the church. Now the relationship between the doors of the vicariate 
and the church and between the windows of the palace and those of the vicariate, 
the very perfection of the square which the three rooms form with the church, 
seem to prove that the whole set of buildings was constructed at the same time by 
the King of Castile. The disposition of the rooms itself confirms these indications. 
It will he noticed in fact that the room of the first storey of the vicariate, with the 
light entering at the end, is very suitable for the installation of a dormitory of 
regular form. A staircase starting from the left end could lead directly into the 
choir of the church, according to the customary arrangement of monastic houses 
in the West. This staircase would probably disappear in the seventeenth century 
when the monumental doorway was constructed. The palace and the room at right 
angles are in turn suited for a refectory and a chapter room. It thus seems probable 
to us that what are named vicariate, palace and novitiate were built at the same 
time as the choir to serve as buildings of regular life for the royal convent of 
Caleruega from 1266 onwards. 

In conclusion, a few indications collected on the site and completed by the 
kindness of P. Carro, arc given on the transformations which these venerable 
remains have undergone. The torreon has been topped with battlements—an 
unfortunate innovation. Battlements are not suitable for a keep of the first feudal 
age such as the torreon (cf. supra ch. 1, n. 41). The wooden gallery it possessed 
excluded battlements whose place it took. No trace of plaster or of any coat 
of paint was there to justify the supposition that the masonry on the inside of the 
torreon was hidden in Saint Dominic’s time; it is therefore a pity that the virile and 
military character of these interior walls should have been weakened by covering 
them with plaster, a process which has been begun. The rather crude gothic 
window which stood over the entrance doorway has been removed and replaced by 
a semi-circular arch. The base of the torreon, uncovered to the extent of nearly 2 
yards in depth by the levelling of the patio, has been surrounded by a flight of 
three steep stone steps which consolidates it and protects the foundations against 
damp. Finally the facade has been decorated with the arms of the Guzman and the 
Aza, though under rather late forms. Although indeed there are in this way some 
regrets to express on these transformations from the point of view of history (the 
poets lor their part will regret the storks of the torreon, permanently dislodged by 
the battlements), it must be added that the new keep is impressive and satisfactorily 
evokes the origins of Caleruega and of St Dominic. 

Five or six yards to the north of the lorr'oen the “cave of the ancestress was still 
,n its primitive state in 1952. It was a subterranean cave 2 yards by 7 yards dug 
out of the earth at a depth of t, vards. Castilian clav formed the floor, roof, the 
walls at either end, the stairway of about thirty steps by which one went down 
lnt() it. Two semi-circular arches of stone, 28 inches in width, supported on 
small lateral walls, strengthened the roof (a third, median arch seems to have 
^appeared). 1° consolidate the roof which was now to be under the foundations 
o one of the new buildings, it has been covered with bricks. The two extremities 
’ave been walled up. The rest of the cave is intact at the moment but the cellar 
has been transformed into a chapel, unfortunately by covering the floor, walls, 
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staircase and altar with marble, anti furnishing it pretentiously Scar 
now remains of this witness to the past, which it is, moreover i m an ^ in g 
The gothic room on the first floor of the vicariate, where s'ome^ \ Ct °^ te - 
been established, has not been reconstructed. The rediscovered gothic do ** S ^ Vc 
however, been given a place of honour and one of the two windows oftfT^^ 
In i 9^6 there was still a question of re-establishing the seven gothic wind ^ 
the palace. In this way one of the finest vestiges of the thirteenth c ^ ? 
Calerucga would be reconstructed. ln 

By constructing three detached buildings, the torreon has been enclosed 1 W 
a large courtyard and a convent built of more than a hundred cells. The buildi m 
are not without distinction. So far they are not very Dominican for they do not 
possess a choir, only an oratory; this would be more suitable for Loyola than 
for Calerucga. It is possible that it is intended to install the choir in the handsome 
restored gothic room of the palace. If that proves to be so, St Dominic will not fail 
often to return among his brethren of Calerucga and to be moved to the shedding 
of tears, as formerly, on hearing their psalmody. There is no longer any question 
of restoring the room of the ‘ palate’ with its seven gothic windows, which is 
however, one of the finest survivals of the thirteenth century in Calerucga. A 
rectangular choir and three blocks of buildings, however, have been constructed 
opposite, enclosing the torreon in the centre of a square courtyard. The whole 
provides a convent of about a hundred rooms w ithout any character, except perhaps 


a certain austerity. 
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_ r „ riU .„ preacher Rodrigo (le Ccrrato who visited Calcruega shortly after 
the following description of St Dominic’s father-, ir mwrohifir « Am in 
' 1 0 (Rodrigo no. 2 ), ‘honourable and rich among the people of his village . 

5Cl" n to account the superlative which seems indicated by the expression ‘among 
the people of his village’, should the translation be ‘the rich man of his village or 
ticolmbre of his village? The characteristic indicated by the first translation, which 
is a probable one, does not exclude that expressed by the other; on the contrary it 
implies it. At this period the lord of a place was the principal landowner in it. In 
any event the question of the rica bombria or nobility ot St Dominic s father and ot 
his relations with the noble families of Caleruega especially the Aza ot Villamayor 
and, secondly, the Guzman (cf. supra, p. i i i). must be examined. 

A Spanish tradition, however, affirms that helix, St Dominic’s lather, was a 
Guzman and his mother, Jane, a d’Aza. This tradition is not, as has otten been said, 
an invention of the sixteenth century, a period ot unparalleled greatness in Spain 
in which the historiography of the great institutions, churches, orders, royalty and 
nobility sought titles everywhere and to this end lelt no stone unturned without 
sufficient precautions. The tradition doubtless spread w-ith printing trom the 
sixteenth century onwards; 1 but it is found in the very middle of the hitcenth 
century, 1 and even in the first decades of that century, when Pedro de Guzman, 
majordomo of Luis de Guzman, Grand Master of the military order of Calatrava 
(1407-1414 to 1443), by order of his superior made a pilgrimage to Bologna to the 
tomb of St Dominic, a member of their family. 1 It is believed to go even further 
back still .4 These first traces (first so far as our present information is concerned) 
do not give this information as a discovery, but as a fact already known. Nothing, 
indeed, justifies the supposition that it sprang from the documents of the archives 
0 eruega, on which modern and contemporary historians base themselves. 

or the deeds of foundation ot the convent of the Sisters of Caleruega from 1 2bb 
mo/ a nota ^ e point of support to the Spanish tradition. The fact that 
. fe n t ' ven ty great lords abandoned their rights in honour of St Dominic is not 
bis ohvi ^ r °°^°^ an ) relationship. They did so at the request of the king and under 

carpf. i| 0US P r ^ ssure S The terms which some of them used should, however, be 
carefully considered. The 


whichc ^ * 10 ma i orit )' USc a succinct formula, completely stereotvped, 

their Jiyj sa 63 S * 1C P CrSOnal c ' r cumstances. They abandon only a limited advantage — 
for the monas^ 0 °*. bchetriu or naturalcza. They give this to the king, 

for the sisters (Tt* ° * S ^ ou,u ^ n K* * n conformity w ith the privilege established 
stantial It vv , 1 "° however, use a diHerent formula, carefully circum- 

• »«‘loubilcss l,v ,1... ... ,. , (m |ua „ Wre£ . 


imposed by the first to use it in 
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son of don Pedro Nunez de Guzman and dona Urraca Garcia d 
shortly afterwards it served Diego Garcia, son of don Garci Fcrnandc^ 11 ' 31113 ^ 1 ’ 
and dona Mayor Arrias, brother of dona Urraca Garda 8 T I ;::r:. vuu > 
perhaps found in one or 


ther of the six charters of donation^ ** 


extant, of don Juan Garcia de Villamayor, brother of Diego Garciv'Y 0 !° nger 
donation of 1271 of don Gil Gomez, lord of Roa, Aza, Iscar etc thj ^ ^ 

These lour ricos-hombrcs gave much more than a right of divisa The C0USin '° 
hereditary property, vassals and all the other rights they possess ^ whT^ 
manner they hold them or can hold them—in Calcrucga for the first th * ^ 
Iscar for the fourth. Each one then sets forth the motive of his donation— 1 'For'th” 
honour of God and of Saint Mary, and for the naturalcza and special devotion th * 
Caleruega renounce their rights of behetria it is precisely this feudal meaning which 
is intended. 


In itself the word designates a quality which derives from one’s birth. In modem 
Spanish its meanings are manifold. 11 In the thirteenth century the most widespread 
meaning in legal documents is connected with behetria. blaturaleza is that quality- of 
birth which gives to all the members of a certain lineage the right to be chosen as 
lord of a village. There is no doubt that in the charters by which the diviserosot 
Caleruega renounce their rights of behetria it is precisely this feudal meaning 
which is intended. 

The feudal ‘connaturality’ that the ricos-hombrcs thus affirm with St Dominican 
come from two sources: he is their ‘co-natural’ feudally either as member of the 
village or as member of the lineage of behetria. Several data seem to exclude the 
first term of the alternative. The charters do not mention the question of the 
village. Don Gil Gomez, lord of Roa, moreover, when he drew up his charter and 
spoke of naturalcza had no longer any rights in the village; he had abandoned them 
more than a year earlier. 12 Don Juan Garcia, finally, drawing attention to hispn 
naturalcza , 1 i could not refer to a quality connected with the village: such a quality 
has no potentiality for being either more or less great. Thus the other alternative is 
the only one possible. The natural quality which St Dominic shares with the lords 
of Caleruega is the community of lineage, the relationship of blood. 14 

If that is really the case, the evidence provided by the charters of the thirteenth 
century goes hand in hand with the Spanish tradition, the trace of which we haw 
been able to follow-, by working backwards, to the fourteenth century. Even if it 
could be established that the two series of documents are not independent and that 
the Spanish tradition has issued from a particular interpretation of the naturalcza 0 
the charters, it would remain that at a time so close to their drawing up, when 
technical terms of the overlordship of behetria w-ere in current use, there 
hesitation in interpreting the term naturalcza by blood relationship. N° l 
however, as we have said, justifies us in supposing such an interdependence et\ ^ 
the two series of sources. In these conditions the medieval tradition re ati ^ ^ 
St Dominic s family finds support in the documents of the archives of 1 2 > 

the dives ol Rodrigo de Cerrato, and on this count is genuinely probable. ^ 

It details in turn the information given in the charters. II we had kno' 
these documents only, it would be impossible to know whether Dominic ^ ^ 
were of the lineage of Aza or not and whether the relationship that tic 
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. . re { I to hj m in 1266 Hid not come to them solely from their 
aftirnie ^ ^ -j^e tradition, however, is formal: the relationship of 
jther. who an j t }, roU gh the paternal line. Thus the different branches 

e Guzmin ^ Ij66 appeared to be linked with Calerucga, had already 

, , a j^ ut t j, e en d of the twelfth century with the Aza family, lords of 
f iHTcileruega, through the marriage of St Dominic’s parents, 
n horobable, the Guzman and Aza lineage of St Dominic, established by the 
j- fa tradition which cannot be followed beyond the fifteenth century, and 
n words the interpretation of which is not categorical, is not however proved 
a uestion. Other explanations, though improbable, remain possible. >5 That 
ut forward here raises certain difficulties. Neither Jane nor Felix appear in the 
^temporary Aza or Guzman documents, either under the Christian name or in 
he full form. The fact is the more surprising in the case of Felix, for a considerable 
lumber of Guzman signed the charters of Alfonso VIII, as the ricos-hombrcs of 
Castile had to do. Accordingly a certain genealogist would like to correct the name 
Felix (which, he says, ‘is unknown in his family and even in the entire kingdom’ 16 ) 
to that of Fernando—a suggestion which is completely arbitrary. Moreover in 1 131, 

1‘cousin of St Dominic’ signed a document at Calcruega bearing the quite simple 
name of Domingo Pte. 1 ? People have likewise been astonished that the Spanish 
Dominicans of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries should not have explicitly 
alluded to the illustrious parentage and relationships of St Dominic. In another 
order of ideas, if Felix de Guzman was indeed lord of Caleruega, he must have 
lodged in the reconstructed keep, or at least in a residence for the’lord adjoining 
Now the saint’s birthplace, quite clearly attested, is situated about a hundred yards 
ormore away from there, as far as one can judge, at the other end of the little 
village of that time. 

JJisisa 6". The first argument in particular has some weight. At the end of the 

SSm* onl ^rr*r ,irci " ho foll,wS ,he ki -< ^ 

io"T;do2'^™r point <»f fact agreed to "establish 

would no longer have anv n dT 8 *- ‘ n 'r h,ck K P OSSl ' s '°'l important estates, he 
“ill be seen, that he died oh °’t®" r °'' >l P ri ' 'le-jgos. It is possible, too, as 

lWi other unusual in Castile or a^*”” ^ ,h ° flct tU the nmK of Felix 

in that of the Aa),» gives a si "* w" ** C,UIn,Jn hmil v ( J ml. moreov er. 
cl "ter of boundaries for Cal" "> °f <he statements in 

'tnilory, at the houndat^ of Los T r'a”' ^ '" ttcr '* >he 

J* G,,c,a . an Aza.t! Thfs Felix w ’ * ^ ° f d ° n K ' l,x - •> ll ioining the valley of 
J*"* horn die scene t,r/ 7 h " *- «>'-> •*». Now he 

n *o„edhim.Wasnothe*e fh,h r’cT ° f of 

In, ^ villag e | Moreover thv vvIma.L m "’""" im l x>rt “ t downer 

keen seen were clerics „r ° Dominic ami his two brothers who ,s 

rr*«*w«’jf*^rd *'r ™'* jwiji «***+> 


Filall^’ Werc s «» recruited i '° ,Ur ' u!istincti ‘>» to simple 

8 ° n “^' of **•vie«. 
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of his brothersit seems clear for his father and mother ;24 Poss li 
brother. 25 Now this monastery chapel was also the necropolisoftheG^ ^ ^ 


Middle Ages, and the patrimonial tower could be seen 
distance away. 26 


on the horizon on |y a 


•n the 
short 


This converging of indications is impressive. It strengthens the prob bT 
Spanish tradition. The association of the immediate family of St Domini 
lineages of Aza and Guzman would provide the best explanation for thc^ ^ 
of the members of these two lines, especially of the descendants of 
Fernandez Aza dc Villamayor, established in i 248, fourteen years before tT ^ 
ventions of King Alfonso X. 2 ? A contemporary historian moreover recalls thTt 
Guzman, though they were Castilian lords of long standing, were not well Vim 
until the end of the thirteenth century, and particularly the middle of the fourteenth 
century, when Enrique de Trastamare, son of Leonor of Guzman, after having Idled 
his half-brother, Pedro the Cruel, 23 mounted the throne of Castile. At the end of 
the twelfth century and for a long time afterwards, there could well be relativel 
simple people within this lineage, people who made no parade of the name of 
Guzman. It is perhaps necessary to sec in this fact, no less than in the discretion and 
care for impartiality of the lirst Dominican hagiographer, whom the others have 
simply copied, the reason for the relative uncertainty in which the identity of St 
Dominic’s family has rested. 


NOTES TO APPENDIX II 

1. The first serious study of this tradition dates from t$86. It is to be found in Morales, IV, for. 
3J2 ro-341 vo. TIi is valuable dissertation already makes use of the memoranda of Tafur and of the 
Calerucga c barters. The later literature though extensive has added scarcely anything. After the some 
what superficial criticisms of the Bollandist Cuperus (.CSV, Aug. I, 384-387). Bremond takes up the 
arguments of Morales with clarity and in an eirenic spirit; Mamachi, 11-31, summarizes Brfinond 
before going over the whole ground again in a discourse full of bombast and abuse. Later historians, 
down to Getino, Sermo ad f rat res, ASOP, XX (193}), 790-796, confine themselves to pruning Mamachi s 
text. Getino has the merit of citing the witnesses for the tradition prior to Morales and of pressing the 
evidence of Rodrigo of Cerrato. In the interval the principal documents have been carefully edited.The 
name of Guzman appears for the first time in the Dominican breviary of i$$2. P- Juan dclaCnnis 
trying to prose its legitimacy in 1 567 in his Chronica dc la Orden dc Predicaiores. 

Andanras c viajes de Pedro Tafur por dnersas pumes del mundo avldos («43S— 1439) **!• Madrid, 1 ®74i 
Ch. XVII relates the journey that Pedro de Guzman, ambassador of Juan II (140ft—1453), nvmctot 
tomb of St Dominic in Bologna, because, says Tafur, ‘este hienaventurado padre fuc natural de 
del linaje dc Guzman dc la parte de padre, e de la madre, dc los de Aza’. Pedro, acting in the name 
Luis dc Guzmin. had the chapel decorated with the familv arms—Bremond, 168; Mamachi, 19 ^ ■ 

n. 8. after Morales, fo. ro; repeated by Getino, ASOP, XX, 193*. 79*- On Luis de Guzman, . 
Radt-s y Andrada, I, 68, ch. 2. 

4. In Italy, at the end of the fourteenth century people believed in St Dominic s nobilit) ( ^ ^ 

Domenico il con,ado in Ispagna. dove era conte di tallagora [Calaroga] 1 ; conic is the tramlaUoi. , 
ricohombre rkohombre dc Calcrucga*— Giovanni* Dominic i, II hbro d'amoredi car it a , «' • • 
Bologna, 1889, 89; (for the date, cf. xxx); similarly in Spain, from the end of the tb'rtec ^ 
least (Getino, Sermo ad Iratra, 7^? 79 j). In tlu* latter rase il was a question o as . u$o, 

which correct the Latin originals to mention this nobility (for the date of these trans 1 f 
cf. the study of W. F. Manning, cited supra, cli. i, n. 66). Getino, Sermo ad Proues, 79$. , Q f ^ 

103 and Mamaclu, 1 j, cites ten lines discovered in the seventeenth century by 1 \*. cr i ot whichma) 

Premonstratcnsians, Fmanuel Garcias ( Chronica Ord. Proem., ch. 6, no. CXII) in a mani I, 
or may not he of the thirteenth century, where il is stated -'su ] 

This chronicle of Fmanuel Garcias lias never hern published Goo' 

$. Cl. supra, ch. I and n. 47. 

6. Martinez, charters CCXXXI. CCXXXIV, C C XXXV. etc. 

7 - Martinez, } o< (ch. C( XXXII, 2 2 ml July, 1 266). 

8. Martinez, } o 4 (ch. CCXXX. ssithout day or month; doubtle 
1 2 66, which does not mention it). , . , r„ r the d" nJt " 

9- Pellicer, fo. ,8 so had seen these shaMris; Iron, them he gathered the mot," & 


I, 291. 

■ than C CXXXIH of 3 5<h J ul '' 
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la gran naturaleza que tenia 
charters, the text of which 


el bienarenturado santo Domingo. This formula, 
have, seems well authenticated. Cf. Martinez, 


3 °*' Uazar Historic, W, 33- Pruc,,is > *6 J I Martinez^* 

,0. ' jc t()ma por | a casta, y por la patria o nat ion —Sebastian de Covarrubias, Tesoro de la 

' Na, V. ra a [jpaflola. Madrid, 1611, sub. h.v. Cf. J. Corominas Diccionario crltico etimoUgica de la 
Imguo C ,i i| Berne, 19(6, 490. When Cuperus, Aug. I, 387A explained the naturaleza of the 
lingua cast ‘" a ”'' bv community of soil, he was asserting what it was necessary to prove. 

(■*• CCXU. . Lk July. 


13 V aleza thus here only signifies relationship indirectly through the system of behetria of which 

•' 4 ' hnical term. Morales, fo/340 ro had seen this clearly: ‘Naturaleza siempre quiere deziralli en 
'• iSJ ,CCn Dar entesco, para que tuviessen derecho de potler tomar seiior della la behetria entre parientes. 
t | Bezerro p^rro ta ’ mb(en s jg n ifi ca va parentesco el vocablo naturaleza.’ The Bezerro in question is the 
Yfuera ^ ^ fchetria of Castile compiled in the fourteenth century. It is a pity that Bremond, 140, 
catalogue Mamachi, 16, n. 1 should have distorted this quotation by truncating it. They thus asserted, 
without proof, that naturaleza here directly signified blood relationship. 

Here is a specious explanation. It is clear that the monastery of San Pedro de Gumiel, depending 
h »h on Citcaux and on Calatrava, was the centre of the tradition relating to the cultus of the family of 
St*Dominic (cf. supra, ch. I, II, III, III and infra, n. 23-26). It is natural that the monastery nearest to 
Caleruega should have taken over this cultus, with the burial places. The most ancient document about 
it which it has preserved, however, only gives to the parents of St Dominic, with the whole Dominican 
tradition, the names of Jane and Felix (cf. infra, n. 24). The first formal evidence of the Aza and Guzmin 
ancestries of Jane and of Felix, the only one prior to the sixteenth century, is that of Luis de Guzman, 
related by Tafur (cf. supra, n. 2). Now Luis de Guzman was from 1414 onwards, Grand Master of 
Caletrava, and thereby closely linked to San Pedro de Gumiel. Was it not probably he who, discovering 
in Gumiel the burial places of the parents and brothers of St Dominic, by the side of those of the Guzman, 
imagined the relationship ? The close connection which the charters have shown us of the Guzman with 
Caleruega coming to the rescue, he no longer doubted the reality of his discovery and sent his majordomo 
to decorate the Bologna tomb with the Guzman arms. The tradition was beginning its course. 

The weakness of this explanation, however, is that it utilizes to the full the argument of silence and 
neglects the probable interpretation of the words naturaleza and dives. Above all it clashes with the fact 
that the tradition existed in Italy before the fifteenth century, thus before the intervention of Luis de 
Guzmin (cf. supra, n. 4). 

16. Salazar, Historic, I, 89 and 348; III, 320; Mamachi, 6, no. 3 and 68, n. 3. 

ij. Martinez, 360 (ch. CCLXXI, 6th June, 1311). Perez, however, was the patronymic of the 
Guzmin in the fourteenth century. 

18. The charter of Alfonso X of 26th August, 1 270, speaks of ‘la Eglesia que es alii o santo Domingo 
nasdo’—Martinez, 16 (ch. XIII) which confirms Rodrigo, 331. A gateway to the village existed quite 
close to it—Martinez, p. XIV; Carro, Caleruega, II, 6 j. 

19. Only Alfonso X, after 1 2 {2, established that the charters should be confirmed by the ricos-hombres 
absent from the court—Bremond, 68; Mamachi, 68, n. 3. 

20. Morales, fo. 341, ro, then Bremond, 67, have however, found a few noble Felixes in the archives 
of Spain: fifteen in six centuries! Cf. Mamachi, 7, n. 2. A single further example in the 328 charters of 
Caleruega; it is curious, moreover—a ‘Dominions Felicis’ signs an appeal of the sisters at the convent 
on 12th September, 128 3—Martinez, 348 (ch. CCLVIII). 

21. Martinez, 23 (ch. XIX, 26th May. 1272). 'La tierra de don Felices.* 

22. Children of peasants and artisans in the twelfth centurv had no easv access to schools and could 
P UI ^ UC j'HStby courses of study; particularly not three children in the same family. Cf. Stelling— 

1 f au “’ ^ un > y rrsite de bologna et la penetration Jet Jroitt remain er canonique en Suisse, Geneva, 193?, 117 


1 J- Cf. supra, ch. i,n. 102. 

24- The inquiry of 1649 on the cultus of Jane of Aza (cf. supra, ch. 1. n. 81) mentions among other 
GumU—/y an inStTip,i<>n ’ now disappeared, of the former chapel of San Pedro in the monastery of 
p c f , . 0C ..' n sacra Papilla sancti Dominic!/sanetus uterque paren\ ustunt. Ilia Johanna in sancto Paulo 
which adhuc —Bremond, 90. Manrique, 111, 283, also publishes this inscription, 

and c ‘) nta ' ni *d in the book of burials of the abbey. Pelaez, 125. The contradiction of vv. 2 

transfer ttU , , ri( l ui * liquidates by writing: sepulta sunt) would take the first 2 vv. back before the 
122-113' l> * ' J a,u ’ *° i’cnafiel (shortly after 1318). Other indications will be found in Pelaez, 


h' w m T 0rial ,r ‘ Mliti °n «>f the monks of G 
burial of son!**’ r 34 i°* an<l Br ««‘» n d. 8 4 -8b. who 

**• Getino, .(SOP, XX 1 


I, according to Morales, 340, vo (in 1 (Sb). 

. . _ rr indicate, following various authors, the 

the chapel of San Pedro apostol—Fr Palacios. El 
•<, in Boletin lemon Gonzalez, XXXI (1952). 

Martinez, 281. Although there is a sale, the cession is 


'^ 2 , 79 ). 
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CASTILE in the European political scene at 
THE BEGINNING OP TUP THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

The wider relations between Castile and Europe in the time of Alfonso VI 
Bernard dc Sedirac 1 had not only brought about fruitful exchanges in the eccW 
astical order. The sovereigns had begun to turn their eyes to affairs beyond the 
Pyrenees. The dynasty itself had opened out more and the marriages of Alfonso VI 
with Constance do Bourgogne, then of his daughters with Henri de Chalons—whenc 
came the first stock of the kings of Portugal, Raymond dc Bourgogne, brother of 
Pope Callixtus II and father of Alfonso VII, the emperor, and Raymond de Saint 
Gilles, Count of Toulouse—had brought such preoccupations well within the 
orbit of his family interests. 2 In the course of the thirteenth century the European 
outlook of the Castilian dynasty had not disappeared, whatever was the preponder¬ 
ance in its preoccupations of the great work of the reconquest. Alfonso VIII, almost 
as soon as the disaster of Alarcos was over and he was momentarily at peace through 
a truce with the Almohades, was preoccupied with a matter which, if it had 
succeeded, would have secured for Castile a vast expansion beyond the Pyrenees, 
similar to that which Aragon then enjoyed. It was a matter of recovering the Gascon 
inheritance of Eleanor of Aquitaine, his mother-in-law, over which he possessed 
rights which his brother-in-law, John Lackland, would not recognize. 1 

The latter’s cruel clumsiness since in i 199 he had succeeded his brother on the 
throne of Great Britain certainly justified the King of Castile in entertaining 
legitimate hopes of succeeding in his designs. He was already embarking on his 
enterprises. Around 1200 he obtained a coast and a licet on the Atlantic, thanks 
to the spontaneous rallying of the Cantabrian Basques and the installation of 
populations from Castile between Santander and San Sebastian, which he occupied 
and fortified. 4 That same year he made a step forward. The betrothal of his daughter 
Blanche, niece of John Lackland, to Louis of France, son of Philip Augustus, at 
which ceremony, with a sensational gesture, the old Queen Eleanor had wis e 
to be present despite her eighty years, s in appearance eficcted the union 0 e 
houses of Castile, France and Great Britain. In reality it strengthened the common 
front of those who coveted the possessions of the English king upon the ^ ont '” e 
The agreement thus arrived at was to show its effects from 1202 onwar • 
that year Philip meddled in the quarrels of the barons ol Poitou and their ng^ 
overlord. To give himself an incontestable right to intervene, he ha t c ^ 
deposition ol King John proclaimed in respect of all the lands he held ^ of 

Then, between 1202 and 1206 he secured to himself by conquest, ^ ree gj eanor 
negotiations, Normandy, Maine, Anjou, Touraine and even Brittany- ^ 
having died in the meantime, on 31st March, 1 204, Alfonso had ro°' c * n ^ ^j| 

1 ittle by little he achieved the conquest of Guyenne. When in 1206 he was 
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don his enterprise, it is said that he had gained possession of practically 
forced to a uita j ne) wit h t } ie exception of Bayonne, La R£ole and Bordeaux .7 
the who CO _ surrounf l ec | hy enemies in Spain, beginning by his neighbours in 


Since . t . s nnderstandable that in 1202-1203, before embarking upon 

Navarre ^ ^ enterprise, Alfonso should have looked round for support from 
S ° ^lfadversaries of John Lackland. There existed one, perhaps, right at the other 
FT f Christian Europe, the new King of Denmark, Valdemar II (1202-1241). 
en At °the time of Cnut the Great, in 1016, the Danes had conquered England. 
Though they had been forced to abandon it in 1041, they had none the less preserved 
their claims to this part of their kingdom. 8 Philip Augustus was well aware of this. 
In ii93 he deliberately married the sister of Cnut VI of Denmark, Ingeburgh, in 
order to acquire rights over Great Britain, whose crown he did not cease to covet 
throughout his entire reign .9 In 1200, Blanche, the daughter of Alfonso VIII, thus 
became the niece by marriage of the King of Denmark. Denmark, in these particular 
years was at an important turning point in her history. Towards the middle of the 
twelfth century she had gone through a rather critical period. It was the time when, 
thanb to the emperor Lothair, the enterprises of two powerful feudal lords, the 
Guelph, Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, and the Ascanian, Albert the Bear, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, had inaugurated the astonishing adventure of the Drang 
nach Osten, that drive eastwards which, in the following century, was to carry 
German expansion with Christianity to the furthest limits of Prussia and all along the 
Baltic. 10 Henry the Lion had proved himself a neighbour particularly venturesome 
and, finally, dangerous, so far as Danish independence was concerned. From 1 152 
to 1182 Denmark seemed reduced to the status of a Germanic fief. The dynasty, 
linked by marriage to that of Henry the Lion, 11 seemed to be inextricably bound to 
the Guelph policy. However the death of the Bear in 1 170 and the defeat of the 
Lion in 1180, in the mighty duel which had set him against Frederick Barbarossa, 
had loosened the links and restored her liberty to Denmark. 12 The Germanic thrust 
had stopped for a time. The sons of Valdemar the Great (d. 1182), Cnut VI (d. 1202) 
and Valdemar II (d. 1241), brought Denmark to the height of her power and 
resumed the expansion towards the cast for their own account. 13 In 1201 Cnut 
seized Holstein; in 1203 Valdemar had himself acclaimed at Lubeck, the city of 
Henry the Lion, as ‘King of the Danes and the Slavs, lord of Nordalbingia’. 

At this point the danger on the German-Danish frontiers reappeared. Otto of 
Brunswick, son of Henry the Lion, had been disputing the imperial crown with 
i ip of Suabia son of Barbarossa since 1197. Pope Innocent III, arbiter of the 
situation, had for long hesitated between the two competitors. In 1201, he came to 
ccision. He chose Otto of Brunswick. Installed in that part of ancient Saxony 
ic ordered both on Denmark and on Brandenburg, strong in the new authority 
se °u by the imperial crown and the leader of Christendom, it 

C . P P0 a ^ e ^ at Otto of Brunswick would one day again take up his father’s 
Despit 10 *!, m °^ ernent * an( l break the new thrust of the Danes at a single stroke. 
one.^M C relati ° nshi P antl alliances of the two kings the danger was no fictitious 
grandson ^ tt0 ^ or l° n ^ been linked with England, being himself 

recently r Cni j PIanta S cnct and nephew of Richard the Lionheart, 1 * who had 
erre upon him the title of Duke of Aquitaine, entrusting to him the 
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administration of Poitou. <* In this way the alliance between the G I k 
Fngland, which ten years later was to come to grief in the disaster at 1,1(1 

strengthened. At the same time the advantage of a closer aca ' UVines > w »s 
Castile and France on the one hand and Denmark and Brand h ^ ^ etWeei1 
Marches in the north commonly opposed by their interests to B^' ? ^ ^ 
Fngland. on the other, became clear. In 1202 Valdemar II had just asw^ ^ 
throne. This was the moment to suggest to him a matrimonial alliance^ ? ^ 
that which Philip Augustus had contracted with Ingeburg, his sister 
earlier. The King of France was well placed for suggesting such a step to the? 
of Castile. The latter however was surely capable of thinking of it himself He 
through marriage, the uncle of Cnut VI of Denmark, of whom his own da lT**’ 
Blanche, had just become the niece . 19 ® r ’ 


NOTHS TO APPENDIX III 

1. Cf. supra, ch. HI. II II. 

2. Desfoumeaux, 140-141 with the genealogical table, 136-137. 

3 - Schirrmachcr, 371; Cartcllicri IV. 1. 314. Alfonso, anti still more his wife, were reclaim™ 
Gascony in the name of a donation of I lenry II anil Eleanor of Aquitaine, and of an enfeoffment by Richard 
which John was said to have confirmed. ' 

4. Schirrmachcr, 368-369; Guinard, j j8. 

5. Schirrmachcr, 370; Cartellieri. 37; Libande, 230. 

6 . Petit-Dutaillis, 139-149- 

7. Schirrmachcr, 272; Cartellieri, 233-236. 

8. A Danish pretender was still trying to get his claim accepted in England in 11 38, Gallon, 307. 

9. In 119} and in 121 }, Philip Augustus asserted his rights—Gallon, ibid. 

10. Jordan, 1 2 1 — 1 32 and 1)6-139; Calmette, 358-364. 

11. Cnut VI married in 1177 Gertrude, daughter of Henry the Lion. 

12. Jordan, 138. 

13. Jordan, 1 87. 

14. Cnut VI, brother of Waldcmar, had married Gertrude, sister of Otto. In the year of Canute's 
death (1 202) his sister Helena married William of Luneburg, Otto’s half-brother—Gatlin, 203-207 and 
genealogical table, I. This did not prevent Waldemar’s enterprises on the Nordalbingia in 1203 nor 
Otto’s counter attacks in 1209—Fliche, 86, n. 20. 

1$. His father had married as his second wife Matilda, eldest daughter of Henry II. Otto was of the 
first marriage. 

16. Petit-Dutaillis, 148. 

17. On the closer connection of Denmark with Brandenburg, or at least witli the Ascanian dynasty, 
cf. supra, ch. IV, n. 21, and Galli-n, 207-8. 

18. Valdemar I of Denmark and Alfonso VII of Castile were cousins german through their wives 
(since 11 57). Alfonso VIII was (Jnclc by marriage to Cnut VI, the wife of the one and the mother-in- * 
of the other being both two daughters of Henry II of F.ngland. Such liaisons brought with them no 
impediment to the eventual marriage between a daughter of the Danish house and the youthful Fer inan , 
for they came from different beds—Gallon 204-205. For later alliances, see Mandonnet-Vicaire, , 97 - 
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S T DOMINIC’S APOSTOLATE IN TOULOUSE IN 1210 


In the acts of St Dominic’s canonization process in Toulouse, the three statements 
nos 1 s 16 and 17 form a small group. Guillclmine Martini, Noguiere de Toulouse 
and Becede, the nun of Sainte Croix, mention the way in which they gave the saint 
hospitality or rendered him service. Noguiere refers to the statement of Guillelmine; 
Becede gives evidence in parallel terms similar to those of Guillelmine. Both give a 
description of a long ministry of the saint in the locality where they were living. 
Where precisely was this ? 

It is clear in the first place that these three women gave their evidence before the 
Pamiers commissioners. The investigation of the Toulouse process was made in two 
centres only, Pamiers and Fanjeaux. The Fanjeaux statements are to be found in the 
acts of the process from no. 19 (to no. 26); those of Pamiers go as far as no. 17. In 
effect, between 3 and 17, all the witnesses whose place of origin is given except one 
(Noguiere de Toulouse) are from the neighbourhood of Pamiers (nos. 3,4, f, 6, 7, 
8, n, 12, 13, 17). Becede (no. 17) is a nun of Sainte Croix, a place in the Ariege, 
near St Girons, where a priory of the Order of Fontevrault is to be found. There is 
thus no doubt that Guillelmine Martini and Noguiere de Toulouse (nos. 1 f and tfe) 
also made their statements before the Pamiers commission. Where were they, 
however, when they came to know Dominic ? 

Noguiere was formerly in Toulouse, her native city. The close resemblance 
between the three statements thus leads us to think that the two others were there 
too. This hypothesis indeed is confirmed by the content of the statements of 
Guillelmine and Becede. The latter gave evidence as to the opinion people had of 
St Dominic, not only in the diocese of Couserans, where her monaster)' was, but 
also in that of Toulouse. Flad she then known Dominic there earlier? Moreover, 
both these women, as we have said, spoke of a prolonged ministry of the saint; 
the two of them alone had given him hospitality more than four hundred times. 
What place other than the one very large town of the region, Toulouse, could 
require so lasting a ministry ? Now we know that Dominic was also given hospitality 
in Toulouse by Bishop Fulk himself, in whose house Aimerv de Solignac, a Cistercian 
0 Grandselve, often met him—Salagnac, II, 5. This fact further prolongs the 
uration of this ministry. At what date did it take place ? 

t cannot refer to Dominic’s ministry in Toulouse after 1215. The saint was then 
^ g*ng among his brethren in Peter Seila’s house. Before April 1214, however, 
te ° the reconciliation of the people of Toulouse (Cernai, no. 507) or rather, 
0 ccu eFcbrUar y 1 2 1 G ^tite at "hich the bishop was able to return to his city, 
be^upying the castle of Narhonne, anv Catholic ministry there was impossible, 
C tbc ' nt °rdict and of insecurity. This had been the case since the end of 
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May i2ii, date ol the solemn departure of the clergy at Hulk’s 
no. 234), or even since 2nd April, 1211, date of Hulk’s volut^ ^ ernai . 
no. 22 1). It is thus earlier than these latter dates that the greater ^ p * ^ Cernai . 
ministry’ in the city’ must he placed. If it is nowr M | i2 ed t h«bef„ re 0 M r n :c'’ 
(Cemai, no. 162) the town was already under an interdict and had ^ 1,0 

October 1209 (Cernai, no. 138 and Tudela, 97), and that, as has been^ ^ 
saint’s apostolate before the crusade had principally been concerned with'th 3 ^' 
of Hanjcaux and Carcassonne, we shall be led to the conclusion that d 6 ^ 0 ! 1 
principal apostolate in Toulouse, in the course of which he met Hulk and A ° mmiCS 
Solignac, took place between March 1210 and May 1 2 11. 

This agrees exactly with what is known of the intensive ministry of Hulk am 
his flock during the year 1210 (Tudela, III). He was then turning to advantaged! 2 
forced goodwill of Raymond VI and the people of Toulouse. It can thus be unde^ 
stood how on 1 5th May, 1211, Dominic was found in Lavaur at the side of Fulk 
who had just abandoned Toulouse (Cernai, no. 22 t) and then made his principal 
donation to Prouille (Laurent, no. 8); how on 20th June, 1211, he found himself 
before Toulouse, near to Aimcry dc Solignac (Laurent, no. 9); why no sign of the 
saint’s presence and activity in Prouille in 1210 and the first part of 1211 is found 
Hinally there arc certain reasons for identifying one or other of the three female 
witnesses at the process of canonization with the hostesses mentioned by Fcrrand, 
nos. 22-23, whom Dominic converted by the sight of his austerity during one 
particular Lent (that of 1211), ‘somewhere near Toulouse*. It was doubtless at this 
time that he won over Sister Blanche and her husband, wealthy citizens of Toulouse, 
to religious life. Blanche became a nun of Prouille; her name appears in the list of 
sisters of 1 jth May, 1211 (Laurent, no. 9), but was not on the first list. Her 
wealth served to build half the great dormitory in dressed stone; she was sent to 
St Sixtus in 1221, at the head of seven nuns, and remained there henceforward 
(Percin, 22, no. j6; Echard I, 83, ch. 2 and Balme, II, 455, n. 1). 
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THF CUSTOMS OP 1216 


, In an earlier study, whic h so far as we are aware has not given rise to any serious 
criticism, the substantial identity of the arctiores consuetudincs (Jordan, no. 42) taken 
overby the community of the Preachers of Toulouse in the summer of 1216, with 
the first distinction of the legislative document contained in the Rodez manuscript, 
to which must be added the first part of the prologue, the division and the regula 
conversorum which closes the document (Mandonnct-Vicaire, II, 211-218), has 
recently been established. In point of fact: 1. this collection of texts is expressly 
given the title of consuetudincs; 2. the customs it contains belong to the category of 
arctiores, because they are borrowed textually and in great majority from the 
customs of Pr£montre which shared with Springiersbach the right to this title; 
3. lastly, these customs correspond point by point to the fairly detailed description 
of the content of the customs of 1216 that can be drawn from the accounts of 
Jordan of Saxony and the Bolognese witnesses at the canonization process: written 
customs as to liturgy and observance (meals, fasting, sleep, the wearing of wool, 
silence), with a detailed code of faults and penances. 

It is not in itself impossible that in May 1220 the Bologna chapter abrogated the 
first arctiores consuetudincs, which until that time Dominic as well as Reginald 
had observed with extreme severity, and replaced them by others very similar 
(which would be those of Rodez). It is, however, improbable. Such a supposition, 
which is not authorized by the findings of history, is guesswork. In particular, none 
of the information given by the Bologna witnesses on the legislative work of 1220 
gives the slightest indication that such a change took place before their eyes; the 
declarations of these religious who, with one exception, all entered the order 
between 1217 and 1220, on the contrary suggest the continuity of the customs they 
have always known, and which they call ‘the rule of St Dominic’, with the rule they 
are observing in 1233 which is contained in the Rodez manuscript. Finally it must 
be pointed out that Dominic could not have allowed himself to disperse his brethren 
as early as 1217 and to send them to found convents, sometimes a few weeks after 
their clothing, if he had not been able to give them at this moment, to ensure their 
fidelity, regularity and uniformity’, the text of the customs of observance in his 
order which after that time it w’ould become useless and difficult to change. 

Moreover, it has been possible to note in the prologue and first distinction of 
Rodez certain provisions of 1220 which are clearly presented as additions in an 
earlier text, i.e. that of 1216 (Mandonnct-Vicaire, II, 224-228). A further and 
significant instance of this will be seen in connection with the division and list 
which terminates the prologue. 

lastly, it can he noted that what we have called the 'charter of preaching’ (cf. 
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supra, ch. XVI, p. n i), undeniably the work of the chapter of i 22o 
different, in its drawing up, its literary presentation and abs c 0 ’ ” C ° mplctcl y 
sources from the customs of the first distinction. It is, in part" T ° f * iterar ) 
independent of the texts of Premontre, of which it could, nevertheless* l 

advantage, especially for the legislation of the general chapter_as the fi'*’ ^ ta ' <en 

did pre-eminently. This is the proof that the customs of observance^ 

(ist distinction) and the charter of preaching (2nd distinction) were draV ^ 
two different periods, one in i 2 11., the other in i 2 2o. n U P it 

This having been said, it is certain that the prologue and first distinction of 
Rodez manuscript contain elements which are not original. Is it possible t° • 
entangle them and get back to the original text? The following are a few 
which, we think, enable the original text of the customs of St Dominic tefbe 
re-established with a considerable measure of accuracy. 

2. The first investigation to be made is that of textual criticism. The only extant 
manuscript of the primitive legislation of the order is the Rodez text, i.e. a defective 
imitation of a copy in itself deficient. It so happens, however, that certain parts of 
this text, sometimes almost the whole, have been used: i. in the rule of St Sixtus 
( = RS. Cf. Appendix VIII, no. 2, 8 -ii), in 1216-1218; 2. in the statutes of the 
Sisters of St Mary Magdalene (= SM. Ibid ., nos. 2 and 5) in 1228-1232; 3. in the 
2nd constitutions of the Friars Preachers, known as the Constitutions of St Raymond, 
in 1239-1241 ; 4. in the institutions of the Sack friars (Ms British Museum, Nero 
A XII, Fo. 1 J5r°-i74v°). Moreover, these texts have as their source, often taken 
over literally, extensive passages of the customs of Premontre (ed. Marine, Rit., 
III). By comparing these different documents it is possible: 1. to correct the text 
of the manuscript of Rodez; 2. to discover the approximate date of certain additions 
between 1216, 1216-1218, 1228-1232, 1239-1241. Thus inch. 17, §2, it is 
possible to reconstruct in accordance with RS, a sentence which had disappeared 
by 1236 which Denifle considered had been permanently deleted: Prior in mensa 
loqui potcrit, silenter ct modcstc, ita quod lector non impediatur. 

3. Certain additions or corrections can be discovered in this first distinction, either 
because they are indicated in the acts of the general chapters of 1236 or 124° 
(6 in all: in ch. 6, 7 §2, 1 7 §2, 19 for 1236; ch. 2 1 §§34 and 39, lor 1240); or 
because they contain terms of relatively recent date, such as those of Master of the 
order, prior provincial, prior corn entual, etc. (general chapter (1220): prologue§). 
ch. 14 §2, 23 §8 and 10, 24, §2; / Master of tltc order (1221), ch. 16 §1 > P r ' or 
provincial (1221), ch. 23 §10; prior conventual (1 2 2 1), ch. 14 §2; provincial chapter 
(1221-1225) prologue §3, ch. 14 §2, 23 §8 and 10, 24 §2); or again because t ey 
are introduced by the terms Siatuirnus and Item which indicate the complement!)' 
legislation of a general chapter (1220 and If. Only examples to be found in the 
distinction: ch. 15 §§1 and 3). 

4. Other additions or modifications are finally indicated by the examination ^ 
division and list of titles of the chapters which terminate the prologue 
Rodez manuscript. This division mentions two distinctions, describes then 
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AA __ Unicuique autem harum distinctionum propria capitula assignavimus et assignato 
ancM 5 ^ a liquid a lector queritur sine difficultate inveniatur. Then follows a 
sc r, P” mU j^p ters a ll from the first distinction. There is no list for the second. This 
!l jH be examined later. 

St h mention of the two distinctions, the description ol the first, the phrase that 
ust been quoted in extenso, finally the majority of the titles of chapters contained 
list are borrowed from the Fremontre texts; they are primitive. This 
m don^recently led Scheeben (QF, XXXVIII, 21) to admit, since the second 
distinction was only drawn up in 1220, that the whole Rodez document, prologue, 
and 2nd distinctions, had been drawn up in 1220. In this case it would even 
have to be said, if one wanted to be logical, in 1 2 21-1 2 2$, since the description of 
the 2nd distinction which forms part of this collection of texts is thus labelled: 
De provinciali capitulo et generali, ct studio ct prcdicatione, and the legislation of the 
provincial chapter dates from 1221-1225 (cf. supra, ch. XIX p. 111). No one will 
accept this conclusion. It must be admitted that in this phrase there is at least one 
addition. We believe it is the phrase in its entirety and that this addition was made 
in 1220 under the form: Dc capitulo gcncrali ct studio et prcdicatione, to which 
provincial was added in 1221-1225. Before 1220, the description announced of the 
2nd distinction remained blank, as did the 2nd distinction itself. The Premontre 
text, which served as a basis for the whole of the document, in fact gave the example 
of reserving a blank distinction for later additions. Thus there is nothing to prevent 
the whole of these texts dating from 1216. The proof of this is to be found in the 
phrase which has been cited in extenso. This announces the list of the chapters of 
both distinctions; now the 2nd distinction, when it is drawn up, will not include 
any division into chapters, ora fortiori titles (Mandonnet-Vicaire, II, 275-276); that 
is why the Rodez text does not contain any other list than that of the chapters of 
the 1st distinction. The unfortunate promise was thus prior to the drawing up of 
the 2nd distinction, i.e. to 1220. The division, list of titles of the 1st distinction 
and this distinction itself arc thus from 1216. 


j. The titles of this list, however, do not correspond exactly to the actual titles of 
the Rodez document. The following is a parallel list, that of the prologue on the 
lelt, that ol the actual chapter titles on the right. 


De matutinis 
De capitulo ct prima 

[Be] Afissa et horis aliis 
De refcctionc et cibo 
De collatione ct complctorio 
De infirmis et minutis 
De noviciis et silentio 


Dc vestitu 
Dc rasura 


Dc matutinis 

[De capitulo) (addition bv a later hand) 

Dc mulicribus non intromittenJis 
De horis et dc modo dicendi 

Dc refcctionc. Dc iciunio. De prandio. De pulmcntis 

De collatione ct complctorio. Dc lectis 

De infrmis. De minutione 

Dc magistro novitiorum. De rccipicndis 

De tempore probationis. De modoJacicndi prqfcssioncm 

De silcncio. Dc scandalo fratrum 

De vestibus 

Dc rasura 
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Pr cul r h nc le, imihm 8™ culpa. De „ mlor . , 

/r.„n- iipostaiavcrit. Be grarissima culpa ’“ P °' 

The first thing that will he noticed is the addition of three short h 
mulicribus non intromittendis (eh. 3), Dc Icciis (ch. 10), Dc scandalo fraUuml^^ 
The 2nd and 3rd, composed of phrases from Primontre (D.I. ch 143 
end; this last source escaped Dcnifle and later historians), are orkriTl C J' 9at 
beginning, however, they were not distinguished from ch. 9 (compline) anV* 1 ' 
(silence), which precede them; the phrase about the beds already occupied th ? 
place in the Pr^montre text; the phrase about the scandal of the brethre ° 
presented by the Premontre text as ‘What is to be clone when one has offended* 
brother to whom one has not the right to speak’. Ch. 3 alone must be an additio 
to the primitive text (note— logui dc Deo ; is this of 1220? Cf. D. II, ch. XXVfl) 

Ch. 4 about the Hours effectively mentions in its first phrase ‘the Mass and all 
the canonical Hours’. It is principally a question, however, of the Hours, or rather 
of the manner of saying them. It was doubtless for this reason that the title of the 
chapter was subsequently changed. 

The Dc culpis is replaced in the Rodez text by five chapters: Dc levioribus culpis. 
Dc gravi cuJpa. Dc graviori culpa. Dcfratre gui apostataverit. Dc gravissima culpa, (ch. 21 
to 25). It will be noted that these subdivisions are inscribed at the head of each 
paragraph: Hcc sunt lcviorcs culpc, etc. Thus only a single general title was needed: 
Dc culpis. This was the case originally. It will be shown in Appendix 8, no. 9, that 
in the original text there was a special paragraph on faults of medium gravity, 
subsequently attached to the chapter on light faults and for the future included in 
this. 

The Dc rcfcctionc ct cibo is represented in the Rodez text by four chapters (j to 8): 
Dc rcfcctionc, Dc iciunio. Dc prandio. Dc pulmcntis. 1 hesc four chapters arc based on 
Prdmontre texts. At the end of ch. 6 and 7 arc two additions from 1236 (Acta, 1 ,6, 
nos. 7 and 10). It is obvious that the Dc iciunio and Dc prandio are only parts of the 
Dc rcfcctionc. Perhaps the original chapter has been cut, rather clumsily, moreover, 
(for 6 and 7 both refer to the fasts), after the additions of 1236 (and perhaps others 
which have escaped us) which made the chapter unduly long? The Dc pulmentit 
represents the original Dc cibo, the title of which is more accurate. 

Up to this point the changes or additions of titles have not signified any consider 
able change of content. The division of Dc noviciis ct silcncio, on the other n , 
corresponds to considerable additions. ‘I bis chapter is actually represented by 
chapters: Dc magistro noviciorum. Dc rccipicndis. Dc tempore probationis. Demo ojaat 
professionem. Dc silcncio (ch. 1 3 to 1 7). Only the first lines of ch. 1 3 and i4go bac 
Pr£montr6 and arc definitely original. Moreover, the formula of profession 0 c ^ 
§1 is an addition of 1221 which does not coincide with that ofeh. 14 §*• T^ es 
phrase of ch. 14 §2 (admission of a religious to another order), which mentio ^ 

provincial and general chapters is from 1220 (1 22 1) at earliest; the third p ’ 

the reception of the Cistercians, which contradicts a provision of the i2i6pnvi S' 
is from 1220 at earliest and alluding as it does to a provision of Honorius 
BO?, I, 77, no. 1 3£ and supra p. 1 1 1, n. 39), at latest from 1227. The m ^ 

reception of a novice forms the subject of three divergent provisions, c ea 
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h 14 §' 2 4' similarly for the fixing of the duration of the 

succtSS .TTT'./s,. ,66c. In both cases only the first prescription is clearly 

novitiate, ch. i 4 9 *» ** 5 ’ 

° n ^ na |l it will be noted that the lengthy development of ch. 13, humilitatem cordis, 
far as tempore opportuno, attributes to the master of novices activities already 
CtC 3S cd sometimes in accordance with the Premontre texts, in the beginning 
mcnt, ° and end of ch. 16. It is possible that this development, so close in style to 
0 C ‘charter of preaching’, is an addition of 1220. Similarly the code of penalties 
for infractions of the silence, ch. 18, §4 which docs not equate with the fault in 


ch. 22, no. S- 

It is thus certain that the original chapter Dc noticiis et silcncio was considerably 
enriched between 1216 and 1227. It is for this reason that it has hurst its boundaries 
and been distributed among five chapters. If the additions instanced are eliminated, 
the probable content of the original chapter will he found: ch. 13 §1, 14 §1, 1st 
phrase of §2, §3, 1 £ §2, 16 §2 to 4, 17 §1 and 2 (corrected in accordance with SM, 
cf. supra, no. 2), 18. 


6. Certain additions, finally, are only revealed by internal analysis. One such can be 
discovered in §2 of the prologue which contains a general law of dispensation, thus 
making obsolete the particular indications as to dispensation to be read in ch. 1, 4, 
6and 11. This §2 can without difficulty be dated as 1220. On the grave fault, ch. 22, 
no. 13, cf. supra, p. 111, n. 69. Fault no. 1 g in this same chapter is presented as an 
addition. Other faults interpolated or, at least, corrected, have already been pointed 
out in no. 3 of this Appendix. 


7. At the close of this analysis it is thus found that the primitive customs of the 
Preachers were scarcely modified at all between 1216 and t 240. The onlv additions 
are ch. 3 and a notable part of ch. 14 to 16. Interpolations of phrases can be seen in 
other places. Several titles have been altered or added. The following is how the 
primitive document was constituted: 

Prologue §1 and 3. Dc Matutinis (ch. 1). De capitulo ct prima (end ch. 1 and ch. 2). 
Of Missa ct horis aliis (ch. 4). De rcfcctionc ct cibo (ch. 5, 6 except last phrase, 7 §t, 8). 
De collatione et complctorio (ch. 9 and .0). Dc infrmis ct minutis (ch. 1 1 and P) Dc 

TIT' 1 * 1 ™, (CH - 13 § '’ ' 4 §I ’ ,St I*™ 0 ° f § 2 ’ §3* ' f §*• 16 § 2 ^ 4, >7 § 
corrected, 18). Dc vestitu (ch. 19). Dc rasura, ch. 20. Dc culpis (ch. 2 1 divided 
0 tVV ° P ara g ra phs, 2 2 to 2 6 ). Rcpula convcrsorum. 
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THE BULLS OE RECOMMENDATION OF HONORIUs III 


1. Between i i th February, i 2 i S and 28th May, 1221, thus in little more than th 
years, St Dominic obtained f rom Pope Honorius III a great number of bulb" 
recommendation lor the brethren of his order. Of these only three were inscrib'd 
in the registers of the Curia. There is, however, a trace and sometimes the original 
of thirty-one of these letters in the files of the various archives of Europe Others 
will certainly be found as research continues among the collections of unpublished 
archives, especially among the collections of ancient bulls of the houses of Friars 
Preachers. Moreover these were far from being the only letters of Honorius relating 
to Dominic’s brethren. 

2. This abundance of bulls of recommendation in favour of an order which had 
scarcely come into being is all the more impressive since after the middle of im 
Ie.e. after the death of St Dominic, it ceased altogether until the end of the pontifical 
of Honorius (1227), while the number of other letters also diminished considerably, 
it began again, however, on the morrow of his death. His successor, Gregory IX, 
formerly Cardinal Ugolino, gave his recommendation on 30th April, 1227, making 
use of a formula of 1221 which he frequently employed after that time. These two 
facts manifest sufficiently clearly the respective roles of the Pope, of St Dominic and 
of Cardinal Ugolino in this stream of bulls. 

3. The Pope did not hesitate to grant these documents and gave them the weight of 
his authority. He himself probably had inserted in the text w hich he was asked to 
sign such and such a significant adverb ( ajfcctuosc , libcralitcr ) which it would indeed 
have been presumptuous on Dominic’s part to put forward in his request. This 
emphasizes the Pope’s sentiments in regard to the Preachers. The same sentiments 
are to be found in the wording of the bulls : the Pope’s confidence in the providential 
character of the order becomes progressively more categorical: 1. quorum utile minis 
terium ct rcligioncm crcJimus Deo gratam ; 2. quorum ct propositum sanctum et minister urn 
neccssarium arbitramur ; 3. Nos eorum sanctum propositum ct necessarium minlsteriumfanre 
benevolo prosequentes. . . . Can we go further and think that the Pope compose 
considerable part of the text himself? It is certain that the bulls of Honorius arc quite 
different from those of Innocent III and in particular no longer present us 
overlong prologues, loaded with scriptural allegories, which his predecessor 

so much. . 

The actual wording of the bull, however, which was the work ol notaries ^ 
the direction ol the vice-chancellor, cannot be attributed to Honoiius. e 
were first of all prepared by secretaries under the form of minutes, in acC0 ^ 
with the request of the petitioners. Moreover, the Pope’s decision was put 
form by the notaries and the vice-chancellor. Alter the end of 1 2 19, it " asan 11 
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friend and adviser of Dominic, Guglielmo di Piemonte, later bishop of Modena and 
Cardinal of Sabina, who held the latter office (Donner, 1 2-1 g). He certainly played 
a considerable part in introducing the shades of meaning of the Pope’s sentiments, 
which he had perhaps himself suggested, into the clauses emanating from the 
Chancellery. Finally, the considerable diminution of the letters of Honorius and the 
total disappearance of his bulls of recommendation after Dominic’s death show that 
the initiative in the matter was not the Pope’s. 

4 This initiative was in the hands of Dominic and Ugolino. The cardinal certainly 
intervened in the sense of suggesting that Dominic should ask for the bulls, of helping 
to draw them up and favouring the granting of them. He was in point of fact present 
at the Curia at the time when these bulls were granted—the first four months of 
n 18, the close of 1219 and the beginning of 1221 (Potthast, p. 678; Brem, 30 and 
37). As to Dominic, he obtained these documents from the Curia by the steps he 
took, determined the essential points of their provisions in accordance with the 
needs of his convents or his brethren, directed their distribution in a masterly way 
as best suited the interests of the spread of his order. His strategy becomes even more 
clearly visible when we look closely at the list of the documents, their form, their 
content, their date, the place where they were eventually lodged. 

$. These letters are of five different types, which are distinguished by their Arenga, 
i.e. by the first words of their prologue: I, Si personas religiosas ; II, Dilecti flii; 
HI, Cum <jui rccipit; IV, Quoniam abundavit. The fifth type, which is, moreover, quite 
secondary, has lost its prologue. It will be indicated by the number: V. Types I and 
III exist under two successive forms, type IV under three forms. Thus the sub¬ 
divisions I 1 , I 2 , III 1 , III 2 , IV 1 , IV 2 , IV 2 will be adopted. The following is the general 
table of the documents it has been possible to discover, with their date of issue by 
the Pontifical Chancellery, the place where their original is at present to be found 
or was to be found at the date of issue, the principal reference. A second table 
indicates their number in the collections of bulls or registers of Potthast, Pressutti, 
BOP, Ligiez, Laurent. 


Table I 


No. 

Date 

Situation 

Principal Reference 



I* Si personas 

religiosas 

1 

1 i.ii. 1218 

f Vatican 

1 Reg. Honorius, II, n° 897 




Arch, of Vienna (France) corpus 




j O. P. de Poitiers, bundle 78 



I 1 Si personas 

religiosas 

2 

76 .iv. 1218 

J Vatican 

I Reg. Hon. II, n° 1069 



^Toulouse? 

I 

3 

J 6. iv. 1218 

Salamanca 

Piacenza 

, BOP, 7. n° 6 

4 ! 

1 i.xi.1218 

j Campi, II, 122 (fragment) 

5 | 

if.xi.1219 

Zamora 

BOP, S, n“ 9 

6 1 
7 ; 

78 . xi. 1 2 19 

79. xi. 1219 

Montpellier? 

AFP, V, 1933, 77 . n° '47 

AFP, VI, 1936, 7 f 1, n° 148 

8 1 

_1 

13.xii.1219 

Paris St. Jacques 

Arch. Nat. Paris, L.240, n° 61 
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No. 

Potthast 

Prcssutti 

BOP 

Ligiez 

Laurent 


n° 

n° 

n° 

n° 

n° 

1 

— 

1,082 

— 

55 

84 

2 

— 

1.255 

— 

58 

87 

3 

5,763 

— 

8 


4 

6,155 

2,250 

— 

68 

_ 

5 

6,1 60 

2.255 

9 

55 , n. 3 

97 

6 

— 

— 

— 

55 . n. 3 


7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

8 

— 

— 

— 

55 . n. 3 

_ 

9 

/ ~ 

2,288 

— 

7 i 

103 


\6,177 

2,288 

10 

7 * 

'03 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

103 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 


12 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

'3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

'4 

6,155 

2,2 50 

— 

68 

_ 

'5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

16 

6,542 

3,062 

20 

68 

129 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 


18 

6,600 

— 

22 

68 

'32 

19 

— 

— 

— 

— 

'33 

20 

— 

— 

— 


129, n. 1 

11 

— 

— 

— 


— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

129, n. t 

33 

6,669 

— 

26 

68 

146 

J 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 


25 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

26 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

27 

6,246 

2,423 

'5 

80 

1 12 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

127 

29 

6,508 

3,009 I 

18 

88 


30 

6,660 

3 , 37 . ! 

25 

96 

'43 

3 ' 

6 , 73 ° 

3,604 j 

27 

1 

,o 4 



6. The list is illuminating. Dominic had formula I registered in February (no. 1); 
he began again in April (no. 2). It will be seen that this second registration cor¬ 
responded to an important addition in the text (I 2 ). He likewise had formula II 
registered (no. 9). He did not do this for the others. The formality, which was 
costly, was not obligatory. It was principally necessary for a privilege of permanent 
value. The recommendation was only of provisional interest: in the initial period in 
which the order was little known. Formulae III, IV, V are thus not to be found in the 
registers of Honorius. After the end of 1220, at least, Dominic obtained the issue of 
the bulls free of charge—Laurent, no. 122. 

7 - If Dominic had to ask for an audience to obtain the new formulae, or to have 
some addition inserted in the text, it was sufficient for him to approach the chancel¬ 
lery to obtain the certified copies of the bulls previously granted. The variety of 
dates will be noted. They create a slight problem. Did Dominic go to the chancellery 
each occasion ? Or was it perhaps that the chancellery made out on different 
daks copies asked for en bloc some days earlier? The variety of the places where the 
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originals arc to be found will also be noted. If these places are n 
where Dominic had them sent, they are usually not without some 
such places. From these dates and places important information ma^b T*' 0 " ' V ' t ’ 1 
the activity of the founder in the spread of his order. ' C Cra "’ n «to 


8 . Dominic was clearly present at the Curia from i i th October to 26 th A 
in November and December, 1219; from 1 8 th January to May I22| E" l,l,l|; 
complete calm of the year 1220 will be noted. It is true that Domini Cam0Jt 
further letters from the Pope in the course of that year—but no recom ° ° 1^ 
In the initial development of the order, the year 1220 represented a time f 1 ' 0 "' 
solidation and organization. The first months of 1218, the last two of m 
first part of 1221, on the other hand, were a time of redoubled initiative lid 
creation—especially the end of 1219. 


9. It may, perhaps, be thought surprising to see the pontifical chancellery issue 
between November 1 1 th and December 1 3th of that year, almost simultaneously' 
the four principal formulae of recommendation (nos. 8, 9, 14, 2 6). It is true that 
the authenticity of no. 1 4 (formula IIP), preserved in a non-authenticated copy of the 
thirteenth century (Gallen, 4, n. 6), has been called in question. The argument from 
internal criticism which has elicited the doubt, however—the presence in the docu¬ 
ment of a phrase of formula II, which is no longer to be found in formula HI*—j sno t 
conclusive. This phrase, clause no. <, (cf. infra , §15), is also found again in 
formulae IV 2 and 1 VT Moreover, the complementary clause no. 6, which is present 
in formulae II and IV, is also found in letter no. 14. There is thus no reason to 


doubt the authenticity of clause no. g in formula IIP, nor, consequently, that of the 
letter in question. The only argument that can be raised against it, or perhaps 
against its date, is its isolation. The second (fragmentary) example mentioned by 
Potthast (no. 61 gg), after Campi, is in reality of type no. I. 

The issuing of deed no. 8 (formula I 2 ) on 1 3th December, 1219, is anachron¬ 
istic. Formula I 2 had just been replaced on 8th December preceding, as will be seen, 
by formula II. This fact, however, can be easily explained. It was necessary to 
reconstitute the deed sent to the brethren in Paris on nth February', 1218, which 
the founders of the house in Poitiers had taken away with them. It is possible that 
Dominic simultaneously claimed from the Chancellery in the middle of the previous 
month of November a series of copies of this deed and that he received them on 
November 1 5th, 28th and 29th and finally on 1 3th December. 

10. The other three formulae of recommendation, II, III and IV, on the other an^, 
were issued simultaneously because they corresponded to three distinctly di ^ 
interpretations. Formula 11 insisted, in terms that were altogether new, on 
poverty of the Preachers, formula III on the preaching and pastoral activity 0 ^ 
brethren considered individually. Formula IV emphasized, in a formula that 

was still rudimentary, their effectiveness against heresy. This latter document, ^ 
ever, gathering together in 1221 and above all in 1227 the clauses of the 0 
formulae, was to become the sole and universal formula of recommen atl0n c j auseJ 
Preachers. An even moderately detailed analysis of these formulae an t e 
will give the proof of this. 0 f lesser 

11. Diplomatically, these letters of recommendation fall into the catcgo^ry ^ ent j on 
bulls and in particular of mandates. They have all their characteristics—tie 
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of the apostolic authority, the lour words with spaces between in the last line, the 
hempen cord over which one or other of them is still sealed. 

, 2 . They arc practically all addressed to the whole body of the prelates of the 
Church. The only exceptions are those of the two copies of formula V (to the bishop 
of Piacenza and his chapter; to the Bishop of Barcelona), nos. 3 (formula 1 *, to all 
the prelates of Spain) and 27 (formula IV', to the Archbishop of Tarragona). The 
beneficiaries of the recommendation arc as a general rule the brethren, taken 
collectively, especially for formulae I, 11 , IV, V: Jratres ordinis predicatorum (I and II), 
ordo Jratrum predicatorum (I \'), Jratres predicatorcs (V). Formula III, on the other hand, 
designates the brethren in their personal activities, predicatorcs, de predicatorum 
Jratrum ordinc. Accordingly it is issued several times to recommend isolated indi¬ 
viduals (nos. 18, 19, 23). This is also the case for nos. 2 (I 2 ) and 29 (IV 2 ). 

13. The preamble to the bulls, or their terms of enactment, contains a description 
of the ministry and religious life of the brethren. Formula 1 (1218-1219) thus 
describes their utile ministcrium ct rcligionem Deo gratam; Verbum Domini gratis et 
Jdeliter proponentes, intendendo projestibus animarum, ipsum Dominum solum secuti, pauper- 
tatis titulum prctulcrunt. Alter 8th December, 1219, however, formula 11 completely 
modified the description of the propositium sanctum et ministcrium neccssarium of the 
brethren (cf. also IV) : i° verbum prcdicationis . . . quod est pabulum animarum super . . . 
populos multos seminant inccssanter ; 2° sarcinis divitiarun 1 mundanarum abiectis , quo 
expeditius currant per mundi huius agrum ... in abiectione voluntarie paupertatis cunt. 
This latter insert ion is again found in formula IV. Formula III, which does not develop 
the programme of poverty of the brethren, sums up their preaching programme in a 
striking expression: verbi Dei sunt evangelizationi totaliter deputati, which is again 
found in formula IV under the form: sc dedicaverunt evangelizationi verbi Dei. 

14. The terms of enactment comprises a series of apostolic mandates. Their gradual 
elaboration can be seen in the successive formulae: 

1. [eos] habcatis commendatos (I; II, IV 2 and IV 3 add: ajfectuosc ; III, propensius; IV*, 
devotius). 

2. in suis eis necessitatibus assistendo (I, II, III, IV add: libcraliter). 

3. ad ofpeium prcdicationis ad quod deputati sunt curetis benigne recipere (I 2 , II and IV; 
III: carltativc; IV 2 adds: [ad quod sunt] ex professione sui ordinis [deputati], but this 
exactness of phrase does not occur again in IV 3 ). 

4. ac populos vobis commissos, ut ex ore eorum ipsorum verbi Dei semen devote suscipiant, 
sedulo admonentes (II, III, IV 2 and IV 3 ). 

£• cuatinus ad illud suscipiendum vestris exhortationibus preparati, tanquam bona et 
fructifera terra, pro vitiorum tribulis, incipiant segetem germinate virtutum (II, IV 2 and IV 3 ). 

6. et dicti Jratres, per cohoperationem vestram suscepti ministerii cursum felicius consum- 
mantes , optatum reportent sui laborisjructum et Jinem, salutem videlicet animarum (II, UI> 

7 - benigne permittentes presbiteris eorumdem, cum expedient, penitentium conjessiones 
audirc et consilium eis inuingere salutera (III, but missing in nos. 18 and 19, taken up 
again by IV 3 under an abridged form). 

8. Quia veto vitia sepe sub specie virtutum occulte subintrant . . . presentium vo 
ouctoritate mandamus, quatinus, si qui de predicatorum Jratrum ordine se dicentes in 
purtibus predicaverint ad questum se pecuniarum convcrtendo, per quod religionem eorum q 
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paupertatem projcssi sunt lontingcrct injamari, vos tanquam falsarios m , ■ 
cosdem (III, IV 3 ). piatn ct <ondc m!i(tls 

i {. At the close of this analysis we are able to bring a more tircums 
ment to bear on the bulls of recommendation obtained by St Domin' antia l judge- 
policy in the matter. We have seen that it was largely inspired an< ^ on his 
Cardinal Ugolino and the future cardinal of Sabina. SUStaine d by 

In February i 2 i 8, Dominic obtained, and had registered, the first ofth 
recommended the groups of Preachers who were beginning to found thei^ 
to the prelates of the Church. In two words it described their religious l^T!' 
ministry for souls, their poverty, ami it covered them with the apostolic auth 
It asked that support should be given to them in their daily needs. ^ 

Two months later, Dominic had a further edition of this bull (I*) registered in 
which, as a result of the addition of a new clause, the first service demanded 
of the prelates was to call upon the brethren to exercise the office of preaching to 
which they were assigned. In November 1219, Dominic was engaged in getting the 
Chancellery to dispatch a scries of copies of the bull thus completed, to recommend 
his convents in course of foundation. The same bull was thus able to be used to 
recommend the preaching of individual brethren. The final issue of this formula is 
dated 13th December, 1219. 

A few days earlier, however, the founder obtained from the Pope three different 
bulls, numerous copies of which he at once had distributed (nos. 9 to 13; 14; 26). 
The first of these new bulls (II) in its preamble described the activity of the Preachers 
and above all their poverty, the extreme character of which it emphasized. The 
terms of enactment took up again the clauses of the previous bull (l 2 ), but stressed 
each one of them by the addition of the significant words: ajfectuose, liberaliur. 
Finally, it added new clauses to demand that the prelates should support the ‘neces¬ 
sary’ ministry of the brethren among their flocks, by their authority. This bull was 
destined particularly for those convents that were in process of foundation. In fact 
it would seem that it was only used to recommend communities. 

The second of the new bulls (III) laid all the emphasis on the ministry of the 
Preachers. In the prologue and the terms of enactment, unmistakable allusions to 
the 1 oth canon of the Lateran Council ( t iros prcdicatorcs ccclcsic sancte perneccssorios, 
pro co quod ministrant pabulum verbi Dei ; cum propter occasioncs multiplices portin' exptdirt 
inurdum in alios sollicitudinem pastoralem ; penitentium confessioncs audire et consilium tit 
inuingere salutare) had as their obvious aim to present the Preachers to the bishops as 
irreplaceable persons who will enable them to comply with the Council s canon 
It thus mobilized for the benefit of the Preachers both the considerable weight 0 t 
requirements of the Council and also that of the authority ol the Pope. A ne« 
clause, however, was to protect the poverty of the mendicant preachers aga^ 
temptations and to reassure the prelates of the disinterestedness ol these new ap ^ 
If it should happen that the so-called preacher should beg for money, the pr a ^ 
to have him arrested and condemned as an imposter and slanderer of the or e ^ 
bull, which also summed up the clauses of the first of the bulls of recommen ^ 
could doubtless be used for recommending a community. It was, however, S P ^ 
indicated for use as an individual testimonial. This was precisely the case 0 
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The third bull (IV*), in December 12.9, contained only a pressing mandate of 
recommendation in its terms of enactment. The emphasis was centred on the 
prologue or rather on the exposition. There the order of Preachers was seen in the 
perspective of the interventions of Providence against heretics and other ‘mortal 
plagues’ of the Church. Quoniam abundavit iniquitas ct refriguit caritas plurimorum, 
orJinem fratrum Prcdicatorum, sicut crcdimus, Dominus suscitavit, qui non que sua sunt sed 
que Christi querentcs, tarn contra projhyandas hcrcscs quam contra pcstcs alias mortiferas 
extirpandas sc dcdicavcrunt cuinqdixationi verbi Dei, in abjcctionc voluntaric paupertatis. 
This description was well calculated to draw to the Preachers the attention and 
support of, for example, the Archbishop of Tarragona, to whom this bull was 
addressed on May 6th, 1219 (no. 27). 

In January 1221, this striking prologue was placed at the head of the terms of 
enactment of formula II. Thus formula IV- of which Dominic made but a limited use 
was constituted. He preferred to distribute formula III, which he had reproduced a 
considerable number of times during the first half of 1221, i.e. until his final 
departure from Rome and his death. The reason for this is clear and charged with 
meaning. Formula III presented the ministry of the Preachers along the lines of the 
1 oth canon of the Latcran, that is, along the lines of a universal, ordinary and positive 
evangelization; formula IV 2 in the perspective of the struggle against heresy. We can 
understand why, in 1 227, it was this latter formula that Gregory IX was to prefer. 
By inserting therein the appropriate clauses of the terms of enactment of formula III, 
he composed the definitive formula of recommendation of the order. There is room 
for regret that this bull contributed bv its impressive prologue to placing the activity 
of the Preachers in a polemical perspective against the clear preferences of the 
founder. 
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GRANT OI' HOUSES AT BRIHUEGA ( 12l8) 


The deed re-edited below is contained in the first register or Becerro of the 
of Toledo, Eo. 39V., col. 2, preserved in the national historical archives of Mad y 
section relating to the clergy. It was edited for the first time by Juan Catalina Garcia 
director of these Archives, in his book El fucro de Brihuega , Madrid 1887 A 
195-196. Since that time Hr L. Gonzales Alonso Getino has reproduced it after the 
earlier edition, in his Vida dc Santo Domingo dc Guzman, fundador de la Otita it 
Predicadorcs , por cl Bcato Jordan dc Sajonia . . . translated and annotated by Fr Getino 
Vergara, 1916, 3^1—352 (cf. 179). It is here re-edited from the manuscript. TV 
text has been seriously damaged by water (was this when the archbishop wu 
drowned in the Rhone?). All the lacunae cannot be restored. The damage is particu¬ 
larly serious for the date. In the critical notes the data are given which enable 
the date of 1 2 18 to be reconstructed with fair certainty. J. Gorosterrazu, in bis 
biography of Don Rodrigo (Pamplona 1925, 229), led astray by faulty chronology 
which he took over without question from the early historians of Dominic, in¬ 
correctly assigns this deed to 1219. We here address our thanks to the director of 
the Archivo historico nacional, Sefior Luis Sanchez Belda, who procured for us the 
indications and texts of which we have made use. 

DE DOMIBUS DE BRIOGA* CONCESSIS 
ORD 1 NI PRED 1 CATORUM* 

Notum sit omnibus hominibus b hanc paginam inspecturis quod nos R[udericus] 1 dei 
gratia Toletane Sedis Archiepiscopus hispaniarum primas nostre spontanee uoluntatis 
dispositione ( ?) fratri dominico ministro ordinisjrotrum ( ?) predicationis 3 aliisfratribus 
eiusdem ordinis domos ... in brioga que fucrunt de Johanne Caluo quas uobis (?) 
Emilianus clericus sancti Michaelis de brioga Jslius (?) quondam eiusdem Johannb 
Calui titu lo donationis (?) reuocabilis c donavit. Ipso Emiliano postulante (?) autoria 
mus d et concedimus quiete ac libere ( ?) possidendas. Tali tamen apposita pactione*... 
quod ( ?) rato Emiliano viam uniuerse carnis si ( ?) forte (?) Archiepiscopo Toletan 
qui pro tempore fuerit . . . j/Ias domos non placuerit amplius uos habere ■ e 
uel detis eas uassallis Archiepiscopi qui . . . facere suum forum, uel Archiepiscopo 
Toletano absolute et libere sine cuius!ibet contradictions obstaculo rclinquatis. ^ 
ut predicta concessio quam lacimus lirma et irreuocabilis ut annotatur supra perse ^ 
presentem cartam de mandato nostro scr/ptam et subscriptione manus p ^ 
roboratam sigilli nostri patrocinio jussimus communiri. Actum fuit hoc ap 
mancam. Era. M.CC® . . . 1 mense nouembris in presentia et sub test 
partium 5 subscriptorum. ^ ft 

Nos. R. dei gratia Toletane Sedis Archiepiscopus hispaniarum prim 
confirmo. 
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Ego. Bertrandus guadalphaiarensis archidiaconus confirmo. 

Ego. J- guterrij canonicus Tolctanus .... 

Ego. P. sancti Dominici cappellanus Toletanus canonicus . . . SS. 

Critical notes 

(a) Title, in a different hand and ink, after the deterioration of the text; it com¬ 
pletes a line where it is possible to read in the hand and ink of our charter: Era M a 
CC*. LVI (=1218). It is possible that this date forms the end of the preceding 
document which is in large part effaced. 

(b) Damp has caused the right half of the charter to disappear, allowing a few 
letters to be seen. The restitutions are indicated in italics, purely hypothetical cases 
being indicated by ( ?). The length of the lacunae it has not been possible to fill in is 
indicated by . . . The punctuation and capitals of the original have been retained. 

(c) The word begins a line after a lacuna, perhaps irrevocabilis should be read. 

(<ty Ms=outoziramus. 

(e) Perhaps, eas reddetis, or non possidetis. 

(f) There is exactly room for LVI, and no more; this gives, according to the 
Christian era, 1118. 

Historical notes 

(1) Brihuega. 

(2) Rodrigo Jimenez ile Rada, Bishop of Osma after the death of Diego de Acebo, 
from 1208 to 1210, date at which he was transferred to the see of Toledo. 1247. 

(3) This title, the final letters of which are still visible, was used by the order in 
1217, at the time of the dispersal of Toulouse, cf. Laurent, nos. 80 and 81 (where 
it is necessary to restore, after ms. Toulouse 490 lbs. 100-101, fratres predicationis, 
wherever the editor has printed predicates); the brethren took it with them to 
Spain in 1218-1219, Laurent, no. 95. Fulk of Toulouse was still using it, anachron- 
istically, in 1221—Laurent, no. 134. 

(4) The house of John the Bald having become Church property, the archbishop 
refused to bind his successor. In case of withdrawal, the property was to revert to 
Aemilian; if the latter should die, the archbishop would decide to whom it should 
g°- 

($) The presence of the parties confirms the date of 1218, the only month of 
November when Dominic was in Spain. Cf. critical notes a and f. 
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THE 1 UIL 1 -: OE ST SIXTUS 


.. On 23rd October, 1232 Pope Gregory IX gave a new legislation to the ord 
Penitents of St Mary Magdalene in Germany, founded since 1227 in accordan • 
the rule of St Benedict and the Cistercian constitutions (Simon, 202) What 
promulgated was the rule of St Augustine and the ‘Institutions of the order of nwu 
of St Sixtus in Rome’. This concession was not an isolated gesture. Since the Ord 
of Pr6montr<k had abandoned its houses of women, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, the communities of nuns in the process of formation had scarcely m 
choice except among three approved institutions: that of Gregory IX himself on 
which model the Poor Clares had been formed as well as other religious in Tuscany 
that of Citeaux, whose considerable expansion since the beginning of the century-had 
just been bluntly frustrated by the general chapter; that of St Sixtus of Rome. Since 
about 1230, a good number of feminine communities, especially in Germany, took 
or received the latter (Grundmann, 220-235). It was from this source that the 
mention came of the ‘Order of the nuns of St Sixtus’ which was to be understood in 


the same sense as ‘die Order of St Augustine’. This did not mean that there was then 
in existence a centralized society ruled by the ‘Institutions of St Sixtus’, but that a 
large number of houses in other respects independent followed the ‘order’ or the 
observance of these institutions (Grundmann 236-237; Creytens, Montargis, 52). 

The Pope inscribed this legislative text in his bull. Unfortunately this bull was 
not registered'and the original is now lost. On rst January, 1291, Pope Nicholas IV 
renewed and confirmed the concession of his predecessor, in a bull which recopied 
in full that of 1232 (Simon, 258 and 142-153). This new bull, inscribed in the 
registers of Nicholas IV, is likewise known through a certified copy preserved in 
Breslau and by a vidimus of Mecklemberg. In view of the habits of the Pontifical 
Chancellery, it cannot be doubted that the text reproduced in 1291 is in every 
respect that of 1232. This can, moreover, be verified by comparing this text with 
that offered by two modern works which seem to ofier a direct edition ofthebu 0 


Gregory IX no longer extant (Simon, 143). 

2. Traditionally, however, the order of St Mary Magdalene added certain statutes t^ 
the ‘Institutions of St Sixtus’ (statutes edited in accordance with a manuscript 0 
Vienna in Raymundi Ducllii misccllancorum quae ex codicibus mss. collegit liber /, U S S 
1723, 182-198; German manuscript translation at the convent of Lauban, 
translation ed. Discry, 84-145; re-edition Simon, 154-168, cf. 169— 1 7 °)• ^ 

statutes of St Mary Magdalene (=SM) gave to the ‘Institutions of St Sixtus, ^ 
sively and on six different occasions, the name of rule of St Sixtus under w 
shall designate them for the future (=RS). They are in actual fact direct y ^ 
from the first Dominican constitutions, as these existed between 1 ^ /_ first 

There in fact are to be found two of the legislative additions of 1228. 
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jtutions OP), D.H ch. i4andSM,ch. 19 (on these texts see Mandonnet-Vicaire 
c °" S g2 an j Vicaire, Documents , II, 117-118). On the other hand we find none of the 
'll A' tions or corrections demanded by the chapter of 1 2 36, which should normally 
* come at the end of ch. 7 of SM and in the middle of ch. i S where, on the 
contrary, we find an insertion which was suppressed at this date (Acta, I, 6, nos. 7 
and 12) It can even be stated with certainty that these statutes were extracted from 
the Dominican constitutions at the latest in 1232. On the one hand, they are 

ically linked to the rule of St Sixtus: five chapters of SM are limited to 
references to the corresponding chapters of RS: SM, 17, 18, 20, 23; RS (we 
quote the Simon edition 143 —1 53 » pointing out that the division of the text into 
chapters and the titles of these chapters are the work of the editor), 2, 10, n to ij, 
24, 2!; another chapter makes explicit, on the contrary, a chapter of RS, which in 
some sort anticipates it: SM, 8 and RS, 7; seven chapters are a repetition of the 
chapters of RS, which they specify; thirteen chapters complete RS adding certain 
liturgical, personal and social data, indispensable to the life of the order. On the 
other hand, the whole RS + SM was composed, as will be seen, for a convent of 
Dominican nuns before it was assigned to the Penitents. 

3. The interest of both these documents will be obvious. The statutes enable us to 
go back to a text of the Dominican constitutions earlier than 1232. The rule of St 
Sixtus can throw light on the history of St Dominic’s foundations for women. The 
name of ‘Institutions of the order of nuns of St Sixtus’ given to it by Gregory IX 
was a reminder that in 1232 it was not the rule of the Roman community alone; in 
fact, before spreading in Germany to communities which had nothing in common 
with the Preachers, it had been put into practice in several of the houses founded or 
prepared by St Dominic. Among the communities of Prouille, St Agnes of Bologna 
and St Sixtus, a genuine similarity of observances is in fact found. After all, the com¬ 
munity of St Sixtus was founded by the sisters asked for from Prouille at its 
inception (Laurent, no. 104) and installed in the convent before the transfer of the 
sisters of Sta Maria in Tempulo and St Bibiana, so that they might receive them and 
instruct them de ordinis observantiis, and in particular to speak per signum manuum 
(Montefiascone, 836). The rule they brought from Prouille had thus at least served 
as a basis for that of St Sixtus. It is not impossible that at this time Dominic modified 
this first rule, to bring it into line with the times and adapt it to the new house. It is 
also possible that the four sisters of St Sixtus from the Midi who returned to Prouille 
at the end of a certain time, brought back with them there these few changes 
(Montefiascone, 836). They cannot have amounted to much. When Jordan of 
Saxony in 1223 wished to inaugurate the monastery of St Agnes of Bologna he first 
turned to Prouille to obtain foundresses who would be exemplary. Only when his 
request could not be granted did he provide himself with foundresses from the 
sisters of St Sixtus. At this period too, then, the tradition of Prouille must have 
appeared as the fundamental tradition of the nuns of St Dominic. However this may 
C ’ * n I2 3 <>, the legislative unity between Prouille and St Sixtus was such that the 
^isters fr° m the Midi, j n a petition to Gregory IX, did not hesitate to tell him that 
1C IT,omcn t ol their conversion’, that is when Prouille was begun as a house of 
ar observance, they had all adopted as their rule (this is the meaning of clcgcrunt 
ino famuhri sub regain . . .) ‘the rule of the nuns of St Sixtus of Rome’ (BOP, 1 , St>, 
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no. 149). This was apparently a stylistic formula to designate their 0 
name under which the Curia, and Hurope, knew and defined it—rule^” ^ ^ 

of the order of nuns ol St Sixtus’ (Gregory IX, 1 2 3 2_ Simon 202 • * ^ ^'^ons 

no. 149. Cf. Innocent IV, 1248, BOP, I, 183.no. 200). ' IJ 3 MOP,i )8 ^ 

The external historical data are thus clear and almost categorical The 
an essential continuity between the rule of Prouille, the rule of St S' ^ Con ^ nn 
‘Institutions’ of the sisters of St Mary Magdalene in Germany which we still ™ 
today. The internal investigation of this latter text does not confirm this 
every respect. Without weakening the assertion, it complicates the sitm^ 0 "' n 
considerable extent (hence the doubts of Creytens— Montargis, 51) on to» 

4. The first statement that must be made is that in the text of the rule of St Sixt 
edited in 1232 numerous technical terms or expressions have been found 
referring to the ‘Institutions’ of Prouille or of St Sixtus but only to those of the 
German Penitents. With the terms priorissa and prclata, which fitted the thre 
categories of sisters, are to be found fifteen times the term prepositus (pr., four times- 
pr. maior twice; pr. ordinis once; pr. gcncralis eight times). The word prepositus was 
frequent in Germany to designate a superior of Augustinian religious, in the sense 
in which Italy used prior. Moreover under the form prepositus maior, or ordinis or 
gcncralis, it expressly designated the major superior of the Penitents (Simon, 45), 
The expression existed neither at Prouille nor at St Sixtus; it was not found in any 
of the numerous charters of these monasteries. Yet at Prouille since 121$, at St 
Sixtus in 1221, the authority of the saint was superimposed on that of the local 
‘priors’. It is possible that the term prepositus maior or gcncralis was only substituted 
in certain phrases, which would thus be original, for a term which designated St 
Dominic or his successors (prclatus maior , as in the ‘Institutions’ of 1220, or magisurl) 
in the rule of the nuns after 1 2 1 j. The expressions prior provincialis, capitulum gentrale, 
did not in any sense apply to Prouille or to St Sixtus before 1232, or aftenvards.lt 
is true that the saint’s role in regard to St Sixtus was assumed by the provincial of 
Tuscany (Zucchi, 272-276; the provision was not clearly established until 124J— 
but the situation must have been older). The latter, however, only intervened among 
the sisters in the capacity of major superior and there was no point in mentioning his 
function in the order of the brethren in the rule; still less to name him at the side 
of the major superior or general provost, as if he were distinct from him (RS, c . 
17, no. 2). The first monasteries of Dominican nuns were not grouped either into 
provinces or general chapters. The Penitents, on the other hand, at the time w en 
they received RS, already possessed ten convents which lent themselves, by 
number and their geographical distribution, to the holding of general chapters 
also to regrouping into provinces (Simon, gg ; cf. 4$). ,. n 

?• The counter-test can be made by examining the statutes (SM). It wi c oun ^ 
fact that these texts contain no other technical terms than those adapte 
isolated feminine convent dependent on an order of men religious: priorissa, p 
capitulum, ordo nostcr (for this latter term, cf. SM, ch. 1 3 and 19)- 

This condition of things leads to the following conclusions : e( j 

1. The statutes, extracted from the Dominican constitutions, were not co^ 
for the order ol Penitents, but for an isolated monastery, clearly of Donum 
between 1228 and 1232. 
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2 They were borrowed unchanged by the Penitents (with the exception of the 
nt crpolation of the name of St Mary Magdalene in the formula of profession) at the 
time that they adopted the rule. 

3 The rule of St Sixtus alone was changed to make it suitable for the order of 

Penitents. 

We are at first surprised that it was the rule that was changed rather than the 
statutes (Creytens, Montargis, n should be corrected on this point); for it is the 
essence of a rule to be unchangeable, whereas the characteristic of statutes is that 
they can be periodically revised. The explanation is a simple one. It must be recalled 
that the statutes were not given to the Penitents officially by Cardinal Ugolino and 
could not be so given. They belonged to the monasteries of Dominican nuns attached 
to the order and there was no question of incorporating the German Penitents among 
the Preachers. The sisters adopted the statutes without the order’s authorization to 
determine certain important points of their life which had been left in suspense. 
Moreover, Ugolino did not call the ‘Rule’ of St Sixtus a ‘rule’ when he granted it 
to the Penitents, but ‘Institutions’, which emphasized its flexible character. As a rule 


for the German sisters he had given them that of St Augustine. 

6. The second discovery one makes on examining the rule of St Sixtus is that it 
makes considerable use of earlier rules as sources. It refers directly to the rule of 
St Benedict (ch. 4, 3 and RSB, ch. 37) and perhaps quotes it twice (ch. 8, 2 and 21,1; 
RSB, ch. 48 and £j). It is true that these quotations may come from one or other 
of the innumerable customs inspired by the Benedictine rule. RS refers expressly to 
the customs of Citeaux for the rule of the ‘collation’ (ch. j, 1; Guignard, 18^). It 
quotes the rule of St Augustine four times (prologue and ch. 4, 1 ; 8, 1; 14, 2) and 
moreover assigns this rule to the brethren who look after the nuns (ch. i$, 1). The 
conditions under which these quotations are made prove that the nuns to whom RS 
was addressed followed the rule of St Augustine, but had earlier known the rule of 
St Benedict and the customs of Citeaux. This could apply to both the Penitents of 
St Mary Magdalene and to the sisters of Prouille, but not to those of St Sixtus. 

7. No connection can be discovered between RS and the statutes relating to 


the sisters in the twelfth century statutes of the order of Premontri (ed. Van 
Waefelghem, Analcctcs dc I’ordrc dc Prcmontrc, IX (1913), 63 to 67). On the other 
hand, the second part of the rule, in ch. 16, 17, 18, 19, 22, 23 is clearly related to 
the rule of the order of Semprintjham ( = SS, ed. Holstenius-Brockie, II, 467-336)- 
The rule dates from the middle of the twelfth century, but the edited text refers to 
a decision of Innocent III. However, with the exception of a single passage where 
the dependence is in part literal (SS, 476 and RS, ch. 22. It is in error that Creytens, 
Montargis, , n . 3 cites a second literal borrowing), the parallelism is never 
complete. If RS like SS provides for a provost general (called by SS prior omnium or 
magister ordinis ) who alone has the power to receive and send away religious of both 
sexes (SS 471 ; RS, ch. 19), three priests per house (SS 535 and RS, ch. 2$), 
four procurators (prior, procurator, cellarer and bailiff, SS, 476, PS, c * ^ ’ 
religious in charge of the fenestra or turn (SS, 4 8o > 3 1 19 ' RS ’ C , 

t e entrance into the enclosure of persons of high rank (SS, 490 an P > c . ’ „ 
entrance in case of Extreme Unction (SS. CIS; RS, ch. 17). of hre or 0 
*'»! R S, ch. „), u is „o longer in agreement with SS on the total number 
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brethren (SS, 482 : seven canons; KS, eh. 2 §: six brethren, three I • 
of the turn sisters (SS, 9.8: ?; RS, eh. 16: 3), or the holders ofoffi° r 
nothing to say of the curious system of triple nomination of the ° ^ ^ 

collaborators, each one of the three officers exercising her office ^° S ' ta an ^ her 
glo), by the superior genera! (SS, 472; SS, 5 2o seems, however ^ ^ 47,1 ’ 
make provision for an election, like RS, ch. 24), or the prohibition fo**!!**** t0 
of singing (SS, £2 3), or the entrusting of all the securities of the convent' ^ 
hands of the sisters (SS, 468, ji 6), or the numerous cases of entering the end° ^ 
for sermons (SS, 490), for processions (SS, $2^) and for elections (SS, 4^°^' 
finally, the cases of the sisters going out for election, canonical visitation 
illness (SS, 468, £21). On the other hand, nothing can be found in SS compa 
to RS, ch. 20 and 21 on manual work, reading and mental prayer (on this last 
point, however, cf. SS, §26). 

It is doubtless possible to think that the necessity of summarizing a very diffuse 
rule may have led the editor of RS to deviate from the text of SS, at the same time 
taking the essence of its institutions, which lie could, moreover, correct simul¬ 
taneously. If this were the case, it would be possible to allow that this second part 
of the rule of St Sixtus was drawn up in Rome by St Dominic in the winter of 
1220-1221 in view of the foundation of St Sixtus which he was engaged in preparing. 
The Papacy had indeed expressed the wish to regroup certain nuns in Rome under 
the rule of Sempringham. None of the parallelisms instanced, however, is really 
decisive. There were very considerable analogies between different sorts of feminine 
communities in Western Europe at the beginning of the thirteenth century. The 
resemblances of SS and RS can perhaps be explained by a common dependence on a 
source which is no longer extant. Even the paragraph of RS which corresponds 
literally, although partially, to a paragraph of SS, may come from this common 
source. Thus no categorical conclusion as to the source of the second part of RScan 
be made. 


8. The first part, on the other hand, is indicative of an unquestionable source: the 
earliest ‘Institutions of the Preachers’ (= IC). Clearly the ‘Rule of St Sixtus and 
the ‘Institutions of the Preachers’ both present a close connection with the customs 
of Pr6montr£ (= P) which, in these conditions, could be a common source and the 
origin of the reciprocal resemblance. This ex planation, however, will not stand up 
to direct examination. It is sufficient to take one by one the analogous phrases 0 
RS, IC and P, to note the divergences and resemblances of these elements pair by 
pair, as regards the terms and expressions of phrase, both in the words themse 
and in their order, to realize: 1. that P is the primitive source; 2. that RS e P cn _ 
on P through the intermediary of IC and not vice versa. This analysis can alrea y 
made conclusively in regard to chapters 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9 of RS. The most ru 
conclusions, however, can be drawn from ch. 11 to 13, concerning the fau ts. ^ 

9. The first statement that can be made seems to contradict this assertion. 

RS has a chapter of medium faults which is not found in IC; moreover, t e ^ 
its ch. 11 and 12, on light and medium faults, are analogous to those 0 ^^ 

responding chapters of P (D. Ill, ch. 1 and 2), whereas the end ofeh. ^ 
which has collected together the same material as ch. 11 and 12 of RS, > s 
This, however, is only apparently so. It can, in effect, be proved that ch. 21 
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. . divided into two paragraphs, dealing respectively with light and 
was origmany insp ired by the two corresponding chapters of P, and having 

medium feults, > rc 7 ^ The f 0 U 0W i n g is the result of the analysis item by item of 
the same final P ara g^P [C ^ fim , succcss ivoly and in their original order: nos. i 
^ faults of ch. 2« ° ^ tak( . n from P> D . m, ch. i ; no. 18, a fault transferred 

t0 I7 ’ ,h nlI[ CS cli 2 g (medium fault, reduced to the rank of light fault); no. i 9 , a 
fr0n ’ P ’ f d from P, D. IH, ch. 3 (serious fault, reduced to the rank of light 
fruit transfer 2 r o C to r 2J a ’ cries of original light faults, concerning the preachers and 
come nos. 26 to 3 7 (except no. 34, a fault originally serious, 
thC Tired in 1240 to chapter 2. of IC, Acta, 1, . 3, no. 9 ), the series of medium 
M taken from P, D. HI, ch. 2 ; nos. 38 and 40 ino. 39 * a fault originally serious, 
transferred in 1240 to ch. 21 of IC, Acta, I, 14, no. ,4) two faults proper to the 

^'description clearly shows the existence, at the beginnings of IC. of two 
distinct chapters: one on light faults, nos. 1 to 2 5, and the other for medium faults, 
nos 26 to 40, composed in the same way: faults taken, in their original order, from 
the corresponding chapter of Pr^montre, faults, the degree of seriousness of which 
has been reduced, coming from the later chapters of P, faults proper to the Preachers. 
If the two series had been welded together from the beginning, as was the case later, 
the faults coming from P and those proper to the Preachers would not have been 
arranged in two different series (1 to 17 and 26 to 37, on the one hand; 20 to 2 $ 
and 38 to 40, on the other). In particular, no. 18 would not have been taken from 
the P chapter of medium faults and attached to the light faults of P, when the rest 
of the P medium faults was to be added further on in the same series. At the end ot 
each of these two chapters, as at the end of the following chapters, IC fixed the 
penalty for both types of fault in accordance with the corresponding final paragraph 
ofP. When later (before 1 240, cf. Acta, I, 14, no. 14) the two chapters were welded 
into one, doubtless because the distinctions of faults were found to be too subtle, 
the two final paragraphs were suppressed, to be replaced by a text expressing the 
average (IC, ch. 21, no. 41). It was then that the relationship of IC with P and RS 
on this point became obscure. It is clear, however, throughout the remainder of 
the chapter. 

10. If the analysis is now extended to ch. 1 1 and 1 2 of RS on light and medium 
u ts, it will be seen that the source, not only of their words, phrases and the order 
t e p rases, but sometimes even ol their content is the two original chapters we 
just istinguished in the present ch. 21 of IC, and not the corresponding 
P D T h ^ ^ t ^ 1C ^ ace we h nd at the head of RS, ch. 1 1, ch. 1 S of IC (cf. 
nos. , 9> Cnd) ’ transfor,ned into a huh; then in the order of IC, ch. 21, faults 

[3 HI C T’ 22, 23, 2$ i.e. the majority ol the faults coming from P, 

omission,*, 1 u l’ , then Several of the completely original faults of IC. The only 
those conce 6 ^ ^ ° f 1C ' vhicla ' vere not applicable to the sisters, in particular 

Cresting tTsef h^ SaCrCd m ‘ nistr y’ studics and preaching. It is nevertheles: 

freuseofthpci .. °r C ^‘ ' 1 ’ nos< 1 4 and 1 has succeeded in modifying foi 
l,, e sisters faults 


(IC, ch 


*«. nos. 22 and 23). 
he Elyses of ch. Uand ,he following chapter,, 


modifying for 

concerning the life of study or preaching of the Preachers 


while they do not provide 
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equally important elements of comparison, lead to the same concl 
part of RS and more particularly ch. 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, ,, to , s of^*^ ,ons - The fi Rl 
from the Dominican customs in their original form and depend through 
mediarv on the customs of Premontre. ° t ' le,r inter- 

i 1. This conclusion nevertheless requires a corrective. In a small nu h 
the text of RS is closer to P than to IC. In several of these cases it canbe ^ ^ ^ 
the divergences of IC in relation to P and RS are not original and come ^ 

in the Rodez ms. In which we know IC. This can be verified by conTari^ 
doubtful phrase of IC with the corresponding phrase of the c 0 nstitutioT § K 
Raymond, emanating from the authentic text of IC. The following are 1 ^ 
examples: RS, ch. 12, no. 4 has a cum found in P and II Const, but missing in ic' 
ch. 12, no. 7, as P and II Const, has not the suis or the inversion fucrit repertus found 
in IC; RS, ch. 14, no. 2, as P and II ( onst. has cclavcrit, like the rule of St Augustine 
against IC— servaverit. In two cases, however, it seems to us undeniable that RS has 
taken over elements from P, dropped by IC —at the beginning of RS, ch. 8 (Ncjji 
notabilis habitus vaster , cfc., sufficiat moniali habere duas tunicas, etc.; cf. P D IV 
ch. 14. The phrases arc quotations from the rules of St Augustine and St Benedict) 
and RS, ch. 14, no. 2 (ut furtum, sacrilcgium, 1 cl aliud huiusmodi. Cf. P, D. HI, ch. 6) 

It must then be admitted that in inscribing the texts of the Preachers in the fint 
chapters of the rule of St Sixtus, the legislator had at hand a text of IC closer to the 
customs of Premontre than the Rodez manuscript. 

Such are the data for internal criticism. How do they compare with the assertions 
of the external history- of our documents ? 

12. The modifications introduced into RS in 1232 to make it suitable for the 
Penitents are revealed in certain terms, and divisions of phrases, or in certain pro¬ 
visions which are only applicable to these sisters and which were interpolated 
without difficulty in the earlier text. RS, ch. 1, must be one of such additions. 
From the literary point of view it is presented as a prelude before the beginning of 
the norma vivendi. Moreover it contains a formula of religious engagement with four 
vows prior to the profession (for the formula of profession is found in SM, ch. 14) 
which has never been Dominican; finally it mentions the transfer of a nun from one 
convent of ‘the order* to another, a formula not applicable to the convents of 
Dominican nuns before 1232, since they did not form an order in the strict sense 
of the term. For the same reason ch. 19 must also be an addition of the same date. 
Other corrections, which reserve a right of dispensation or authorization to t e 
provost, the provincial or the general chapter, presuppose nothing more 
change or interpolation of two or three words in the earlier text. They "> 
found inch. 14, nos. 14, 19, 21 ; ch. 15, no. 4; ch. 17, nos. 2 and 3;ch. l8,n ^ 
1-3; ch. 20, no. 2 ; ch. 24, nos. 1-4. There is no reason to suppose that the c ang^ 
have been much more considerable than these additions or obvious correction 
in this case Cardinal Ugolino would not have been able to continue *° 
text the name of ‘Institutions of St Sixtus’. By suppressing these hmite i 
it is thus possible to reconstruct with sufficient probability the rule o 
properly so-called. From when did it date ? parallel 

1 3. Clearly from a considerably earlier period. It is sufficient to compare t ' c 
chapters of the ‘Rule of St Sixtus’ with the Statutes ol 1228-1232, to see 
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, archaic character of the former (RS, ch. 3, 4, 7, 8, 16-17, 20 and SM, ch. 7, 

1 J' l6) 3, 21). It went back at least to the foundation of St Sixtus in 1221. Did 
income into being at this date? Clearly in the winter of r 220-, 22., in Rome, 
Dominic could have composed it in full, or reconstructed an earlier text with a 
view to the foundation he was preparing to create. He then had at hand the customs 
of the Preachers ol 121 6, completed in May 1 220. He had moreover to reinforce the 
rules of enclosure in the traditions of his sisters, to correspond with the intentions 
of the Pope and with the ideal be wanted to give his Roman nuns. The theory, how¬ 
ever, of the composition in full of the rule of St Sixtus at this period must be 
excluded. Something has already been said, on the other hand, of the probability of 
a modification of the rule of Prouille during the winter 1220-1221, in the second 
part of the text. Finally the hypothesis of a modification of the first part of the rule 
of Prouille must be excluded and we must refuse to date from this time the massive 
introduction of the customs of the Preachers into this rule. For it is no longer 
possible to see how in this case the continuity of observance between Prouille and 
St Sixtus, which is affirmed by facts and texts whose evidence we have no right to 
ignore, could be maintained. 

14. That is why we think finally that the ‘Rule of Prouille-St Sixtus’ was elaborated 
in its essentials (especially for chapters 2-1 f, 20, 21) by St Dominic for Prouille, 
between summer 1216 and winter 1220-1221, in the period following the adoption 
by the Preachers of their law of observance inscribed in the first distinction of the 
Rodcz text. It is possible that this elaboration was made as early as the first date. It 
could equally have been made in Rome in the winter of 12 18. The project, then 
envisaged by Dominic, of establishing an autonomous community of Preachers in 
Prouille by granting the masculine part of the convent the privilege of confirmation 
Religiosam vitam, the document of which Dominic procured in Rome on 30th March, 
1218, probably led him to elaborate this new rule, to establish it in the feminine 
part of the community. In the course of the spring or summer of 1218, during those 
long months when Dominic’s activity eludes us, between his departure from Rome 
and his arrival in New Castile, he was probably busy inaugurating the new legislation 
in Prouille. What had the rule of the sisters been up to that time ? Was it a legislation 
special to them, already inspired by Premontre, the first draft that Dominic modified 
to compose RS? It is probable. In the condition of the documents, however, it is 
'ery difficult to adopt this conclusion with certainty. 
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NOTES TO INTRODUCTION 

| Const. 2 2 3 (dist. II, cl>. 31); Jordan, no. 104; Constantino d’Orvieto, Matins hymn in the office 
of St Dominic, Ordinarium juxta ritumSOFP, Rome, 1921, 97 ; Robert d’Auxerre, 271. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER I 


1. Nuere meses de invierno, fret de iqfierno. cf. Kirsch, 9. 

2. Encyclopedia Universal, 13, 992~99f. art. Clunia, and Pelacz, 33-42. The latter work, which was 
pulped for want of purchasers, is outstanding both for wealth of information and for its critical sense. 
That of Martinez, a valuable collection of texts from archives, is less sure in its judgements. The inter¬ 
pretation of texts, moreover, is not always reliable. Cf. document CCXVII and its facsimile, 281-283. 

3. D’Arcmberg & Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquites grecques et romaines, V, 804, art. via. The Roman 
road of Clunia has been studied betw een Olbega and Osma by Ed. Saavedra, in Mem. de la Academia de 
hittoria, I. 1877-1879. 48- 

4. Pelaez, 37. Cf. map in Loperraez, I, I, for what could still be traced of this Roman road in the 
eighteenth century. Serrano, 04, n. 3. 

5. ‘Calzada de Quinega’, Martinez, 22-24 (ch. XIX, of 22. V. 1272). A little farther to the south there 
was also to be found a Calfadiella . which was perhaps the Roa-Simancas fork. 

6. ‘Clunia’ in a bull of Pascal 11 in 1108, Pelaez. 52. ‘Carrera de Crunna’ (= Guru) in 1272, 
Martinez, 23. The name is again found today in that of the village, Coruna del Conde. 

7. Pefialba de Castro, Coruna del Conde, Hinojar and Quintanarrava. 

8. Pelaez, 28-30. 

9. For the history and character of this repopulation, cf. J. P^rez dc Urbel. ‘Reconquista y repoblacibn 
de Castilla y Leon durar.te los siglos IX and X’, in La Reconquista espaHola.j la repoblacion del pais, Saragossa 
193 1 . 139-162. The author stresses the importance of Cantabrians and Basques in the east of Castile and 
the Douro. Aragonese and men of Navarre, numerous to the south of the Douro, were absent here as 
were the French. 

10. Conquered by Ferdinand 1 (1037-1065), Pelaez, 45. 

11. For all this, see Ferotin, Silos 21-22; Pelaez, 44-50; Guinard, 301-343, Perez de Urbel, II, 

485-486. 


12. Fldrez, XXVI, 215-216; Loperraez, I, 71-72, 88-93, 112-114; Pelaez, 50-53. 

13. The archdeaconries of Aranda, Roa and Aza, would thus have remained outside the diocese— 
Loperraez, 1, 72. 

14. Texts: Florez, XXVI, Appendix XI to XIII, 466-469; Pelacz, 52, n. 1. 

15. Text: Loperraez, III, 17; Pelaez 61, n. t. 

16. Loperraez, I, 165, 250-256; II, 189-202, 206-207, 210; Marques, 75-96; respective articles of 
the Enciclopedia Universal. 

17. Rades y Andrada, I, fo. ri, ch. 1; Manrique, III, 283-5; Cottlneau, I, 1364; Guinard, 3392 
Palacios, 881 and 51-53. The earlier abbey dated from 1073; Alfonso VI favoured it with a gift« ate 
as 1110—Loperraez, I, 76 and II, 184-186. Suppressed in the nineteenth century, the abbey has lailen 
into ruins; in 1955 the final remains of the belfry were blown up with dynamite and sold (photo m 
Pelaez, 139); nothing is left but the great enclosure wall, a mile or so to the south-east o u e, 
along the Gromejon. 

•8. Serrano, 130 and 166. 

' 9 - Pelaez, 57. , . 

mI 1 ?* bul1 of . ,I 36 and a contemporary document noted by Arguleta, Continuaciin, quoted by 


Pelaez, i 


1 and 63. 


31 • El val (de Fande) todo de revielas fastal monte es todo de Caleruega. Martinez, 23 (ch. 
the 26.V.,272), 

3 2 . Serrano 1 30 and 166 (ch. LXIII and LXXXVIII of 10th May, 1062 and 26th February, "'7 • 

3 3 - Ferotin, Recueil, 121 (ch. LXXIX of 19th March. 1202). 

3 4 - Jordan, no. 5, then royal charter of 1237, Martinez, 2 (no. XI). ordinal version 

w ll k r CCCrro d’Arlanza’s text, edited by Serrano, has modernized the spelling. The g 

‘ e .o U . nJ tbc co Py b - v P - Siez> 8 iven b >' Serran0 - 1 3 '* . ‘r'kili-rueea' Iordan, no. 5 - 

var . S aleruega '’ F * rolin > Recueil, 121 (ch. LXXIX, « 9 .I«-'*<>?)• ^Snez 2 (no. XI). See 
° f mS ‘ °‘ first cdition ° f the libcllus of 1 2 34- R«P> chlrter of ’ 

Serrano, '66 (ch. of 11,7). 



NOTES 


17. E.g. Martinez, 750. 232, 234 Ac. (no*. CXCVII. CXCVIII, CXCIX) 

28. Information for which warm thank* are due to Professor Paul Aebisrh 

presuppose* a diminutive sufhx a, for the moment hypothetical Tk. J** terminitu. 

Palacios, 872, n. 1 (Calemrga « Color longa) i* fanciful. ' ’ explanation £i Ven T 

29. An Arabic origin could equally well have been put forward, with the root ^ 

Calatanazor. some thirty mile* distant from Calcruega. The termination however 1 M ' a »i in 

Aebi*cher therefore exclude* thi*. ’ • “ not Arabic, p^f 

30. Martinez, 14 (no. X) and 230-232 (no. CXCVU). 

31. Even in 11 j 1 Bishop Bertrand reported in a document on the poverty of the ill 
difficulty in providing sufficient mean* for their own churches—Lopcrracz, I i 0 r V which had 

3 2. The following statement* have been made a* a result of two direct examinations i 
They sometimes correct hut more often confirm the careful observations of Pelaex Ct se/° '>!*• 

33. Martinez. 374 (no. CCXl IV, III.1272); Pelaez. 237-237. • Kindi, 13-^ 

34. The gothic doorway discovered in 193 J is of the same workmanship as that of the „ . . 

the window at the end of the ‘palace’ i* rimilar to that which has been discovered at th UM J c " olr ; 
vicariate-Carro. Caleruega. I. .. ami II. 31; cE Appendix I. A direct Investigation tfthzji'** 
resemblance* was nude in mp. e ootloui 

33. Cf. Appendix 1. 

3b. Pelaex, 237-263. 

37. Marque*, 70. 

38. Cf. Pelaex, 2 $8. Thi* anew ha* since been simplified by a new incision in the solid mass of th 

tower. “ 

39. On the occasion of the deep excavation* which had to be made In the ground between isowi 
1933 for the foundations of the building* around the totredn. all that was found was the slight remains of 
two walls, near the north-east and south-east comer* of this tower towards which they pointed Tbc 
second fragment of wall is orienuied north-south. No trace justifies the supposition that such walk were 
originally linked to the torrean. Cf. Cairo. Caleruega, II, 46-47, completed by a letter. 

40. Document CCXL1V, Martinez. 324, of 7*..III.1272, assigns to the sisters house* 'que son coca 
las vuestrai torrev’. This may, howevri, l>c a plural of majevtv. 

41. Cf. Pelacz. 7 1-73- 

42. Don ju*c Menrndez-Pidal, the architect, in 1932 ilates this horseshoe arch to the eleventh 
century; it is of the same workmanship as those found in the Mozarabic constructions of that period. 
Other authorities would assign it to the beginning of the twelfth century. A careful comparative study 
would be needed to decide the question. Till* arch, however, whose yellow stone and careful workman¬ 
ship form a striking contrast to the rr*t of the building, would seem to be a later addition. For the 
dating of the reconstruction of the tower it is necessary to take as a basis the cradled window reccstt 
and the rough triangular arch of the door. This mixture of romanesque and primitive gothic elements 
found in the belfry take* u* hack to the middle of the twelfth century. 

43. Martinez, xv, points this out. It was verified personally in 1930 before, through the recent 
building work, the triangular arch was replaced by a vein!-circular one, the joinings of the stones covered 
over and the interior of the tower plastered. 

44. Below the four opening* of the gallery for defence (second storey), only the romanesque window 
and two small loop-holes are to be found; level with the ground i* the evacuation point of a sewer; near 
the north-east comer, on the north front and thus towards the open country, is a curious safety device. 
Here the wall was reduced to a thin partition which could easily be pierced from within. The cavitywai 
filled on the inside w ith earth or with debris. Thus in a desperate extremity a breach through which to 
escape could easily be opened. Carro, Calcruega, 46. 

43. One final detail indicate* the reconstruction of the tower: the floor boards have been 
This was almost certainly at the time that the door and window were opened up, for the floor « 
the first storey correspond* to the latter. This floor was formerly higher to correspond to the loop¬ 
hole recesses, which are now about five feet alwvc it. Similarly, the floor of the second atorty^ 

arranged to correspond with the door* of the defence gallery w hich arc now a good six feet above ! • 

Clearly, the archers did not lave to |>erform an acrobatic feat each time they had to shoot an arrow 
keep watch over the road. . 

46. An Arabic origin must be excluded. With its door lacing south and its two loop-hol i^A.the 

north it it true that the construction seem* to favour the Moslems. In actual fact it simply over 
entrance to the valley of the Cromejon and is fitted for fighting on all sides because of its ^ 
gallery. The orientation has thus no significance either Christian or Moorish. On the other i r |nspira- 
square keep without a moat, and the gallery of wooden corlicl* which surmounted It, drew t « . { 

tion from the traditions of the north in the tenth ami eleventh centuries; the Moslem tra t c> 

of the rectangular castle of Byzantine tvpe. Cf. H.W.M. von Calmga, Der Orient und uln Urijnia j ^ 
mJuelalurllchtn h'ebrbau det Abendlande 1. Madrid, 1933, map, p. 33, and ilude eoncernant e . «rne 
t/pologit, Kapperswil, 193 2. 7 and 1 1. The tower of Caleruega on It* spur of rock Is ofexaC ) 
type as the nordic mound shown on p. 1 1 (before a.n. 1000). 

47. Cf. tupta, p. 7 and nn. 3 and 4. 

4«. Martinez, charters XX. XXV. l.XX, l.XXVI Ac. , , a0 p |us jo# 

49. Martinez. 81 (ch. LXX. 6.XII. 1310). In 1390. the figures are 7.000. 200. 30 ind 10 ' Y 
goats. The diminution is considerable. IbiJ., 1 j*. 

30. Mamnez. 1; >4 (charter XIX). 

31. I speiull) in the domain of BaAuelo* dr la Cal/ada (the Roiiun road). Martinez, 4 


■ of Caleruega on It* spur o 
■A.n. 1000). 


10, 30 and too, pi*® I 00 


ad). Martinez, M" , f' 
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/ t, XX XXII, XUO. The final charter, of 2, .IV., 287, especially forbade the cutting of timber in the 
' V woods in the territory of Caleruega. * 

nU ” for the resistance, lasting throughout eight years, of the Order of Santiago, cf. Arguleta, Apologia 
74 , quoted by Martinez. jtR, n. .. The order y.elded only to force. Alfonso X having taken o£r?a 

property* ^ definition of Bebetria ( benefactor,a) ami the distinction between B. de mar a mar and 
„ J n( parientes, see Morales, fo. 33O. 

On the Bebetria, see tnclclopcdia Universal, 7. 1467-1469, Guinard, 363-363. 
rr Cf. in/ra i* and n. $9. 

,6 On the right of pressura which allowed the occupation of such lands by immigrants who were 
freedmen. cf. J. de la Concha. Consecuencias juridicas, sociales y economicas de la reconquista v 
repoblacion’, in La Reconquista espaiioiar la repoblaelon del pais, Saragossa, 1951, j 1 r-j 18. 

\j. Martinez 9 (ch. VIII;. 304 24 (ch. CCXXX-CCXL1II) and 318-334 (ch. CCXLVII-CCXUX). 
Pelliccr, 46, handled 21 other charters which have not come back to the monastery and of which he has 
published only one; cf. Martinez. 30 j. 

$ 8. Martinez 9 (ch. VIII, 4.M.1266). Register of another recapitulatory charter (2y.VH.u66) in 
Pellicer 49-50; cf. Martinez 307; Pelaez 188, n. 1 and 199, n. 1. 

{9 . On 19.IU.1270 the Order ..f Sintiago gave to the king the locality (for^or) of Caleruega. which 
it had acquired from don Fcrnan Garcia on 15.IX.1258: Martinez. 328 and 285 (ch. CCXIVUI and 
CCXIX). A domain which is sold is no longer purely de bebetria. 

60. Martinez, 281 (ch.CCXVJI. 23.II.1248). 

61. Cf. supra, n. 59. 

62. Martinez, 286 (ch.CCXX, 1259). But the order retained its right of ovcrlordship, which it only 
surrendered in 1274. cf. supra, n. 59. 

63. Martinez, 307 (CCXXXIV, 2 3-X.I266); 305 (CCXXXI, 22.Vn.1266). 

64. Ibid., 307, 320, 322. 

65. Enclclopedla Universal, art. 'Bebetria’, 7, 1468, col.2. 

66. Salazar, Hlstorla, III, L. XVII, ch. 5 and Arguleta, Apologia 79, referred to by Martinez, 9, n. 1 
and 307, n. t, throw into relief the Villamayor ancestry of all the diriseros of Caleruega. Cf. Pelaez, 188. 
Don Pedro de Guzmin, whose genealogy' is not known (cf. Pelaez. 168), dona Ines Perez de Mara&Sn, 
who was of Aza stock (cf. Salazar, Ihstoria, I, 25), Ruy Perez de Arauzo de Salce, are outside this 
connection. 

67. Morales, fo. 336, v°- 

68. In this charter of 10th May, 1062, Maria Fortuniz surrenders to the abbey of Arlanza ‘sua divisa 
cum sua hereditate* in Kalerueca as in numerous other places in the vicinity—Serrano, 131, n. 23. 

69. Ferrando, no. 4. 

70. 'Honestos ct pios’, Frachet, 67. The context indicates that booestus should be taken in the moral 
and not in the social sense. 

71. ‘Fuit autem pater ejus vir venerabilis et dives in populo suo. Mater vero honesta, pudica, prudens, 
miseris et afflictis valdc compatiens et inter omnes mulieres terrae illius bonae famae praerogativa 
refulgcns’. Rodriguez, 314. 

72. The Castilian text of the thirteenth century, in which L. Getino thought he had found Ferrando s 
source is, in fact, a Castilian compilation of the legends of Humbert, of James of Voragine and other 
Dominican writers of the end of the thirteenth century. Cf. W. F. Manning, An old Spanish life of St 
Dominic, Medieval studies in Honor of J. O. M. Ford, Cambridge, Mass., 1948. 139 -1 f 8 - As to the ten 
lines quoted by P. Getino, cf. Appendix I, n. 4. 

73- W. F. Manning, The Life of St Dominic in Old French verse. Cambridge, Mass.. 1944. ' J. f * vours 1 

74- He signed a charter there on 26.Ul.1272, Martinez, 324 (ch. CCXLJV). 

73. Cf. the Libel I us of Jordan of Saxony, the source of all the legends. The latter have continued the 
work of depersonalization and effaced some of the details preserved by Jordan. 

76. Martinez, xxi; Getino, S. Domingo, 21, after Mamachi, 24-25. 

77. Fir . . . dtves is a good rendering of ricohombre. It is clear that Rodriguci Latin is modelled upon 

nis Castilian: populus here has the twofold meaning of pueblo; vlcinus that of vecino (inha ,ttn ® 
village); we should rather expect dives homo to express ricohombre. Thus at this time Ptolemy o 
R^nslates: ‘Apud hispanos omnes sub rege principes, divites homines appellantur, et f c_ 

Castella' —De regno 111, 2 2.5. Thomae OpJula.'d. Perrier. I, Paris .949. 359- Qn,the other hmd^*e 
expression ‘ rlco hombre of the 1 illage’ is adequate in a village of bebetria, rather than lord of the village . 

78. Pelaez, 68 and n. 1. 

80. Is it necessary to insist on the fact tliat the cellar was inside the hous* 1 “ ,t ” v ', t ^j^tlw hdHdi 
This presupposes a large stone house: the peasants of Caleruega have their bodegas ug 
* ove p 29). On the cellar °r the ancestress, cf. Appendix I. , I ,84 and 387- 

Si. AUancr, 174, supports the dismissal of the matter by the Bollandists .ISS Aug^ 3 £ ^ 

Schecben, 2 affirms that Felix was a farmer. Mandonnet does not mention the Spanish ongrns 

Dominic. 

*1 • Appendix II. . , . ^ even for the 

83. The noblest at this period were the Aza, who were in P 04 ^ 00 . / n.izmin^dv possessed the 
younger branches of the familv (Salazar. Historla, III. 3U>: originally the Guzman on y posse 

, ° ne particular individual among them (Morales, fo. 319- '*>• Grand Master of the 

*4. In . 20.,, don l ernan Gonzales tie Marandn, a cousin of the Aza lanuly. 


a family, was Grand Master of the 
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Order ..! Santiago. From •3' 2 to ,j. 7 d«.n Rodrigo Carers dc Aza was Grand M, . , 

would In- a liot 1 <>uMn «»l St l>»mink . don Jinn Gonzales dc Aza, Master a littl 1 * tCr C*l«n vi -1, 

." •".. - —'*• .Mtnrique, Master^K^^be ^ 

o. 17. Salazar. Unton a. III, }0 b and 3 } 1 ™ ln •>!* tun,^. 

Altanrr. 1 


ould Ins 


r liked to think that this mirarl 
hi t. .,j. to a Sic ilian lad>. plagiarized and attributed to the moth. 'T * im P>y the 
-e fact of the multiplication of the wine, the two accounts ^ ° f Sl Do ^mi c . 


generation ol ho nephrx 
Radr* v Andrada I. fo. 

84. Rixirigurz, |ii 
Rb. Rodriguez, 
one attributed by Frachet. 

But. rveept for the hare fac t ol the multiplication ol the wine, the two accounts have'"” 31 Uon,in 'c. 
each other. Altaner dul not know of the fact of the presence of Rodriguez at Calcruc" 0 C ° nncc,ion with 

87 Morales, fo. 340; Brcmond, 8h- q 2 and 2Rb 789 ( Appendix XIII); Mamachi 2,*’ n. 

of the order preserved in the eighteenth century the copy of an informative inquiry mil . lrcll * v « 
M»v ih^y, (3rd May in Caleruega), on the life and monuments of Bl. Jane. Pelaez, 122- " C m . *nd 
completes these details. However, the figures to Ik- seen on the facade of the chapel at Cal* Cri,ic “**“>d 
lions, as he thought, but dogs bearing the torch. In 1055 the Pavvionist fathers who not 

monasterv and look after the tomb of the Beau did a wav with the monument and nlirJ.i , ^*1 
the statue on an altar. ' 1 * CM “ e aod 

88. Rodriguez. 3 14 (no. III). 

89. Quam tuis Dommc obsequiis mancipaxi’--Rodriguez 314. 

90. (SS, Aug. I, *bbB. 

91. Frachct, h 7 . 

92. Jordan, no. 41. 

9t. It is true that Frachet. b 7 and Rodriguez. } *«. sav ’get-minus frater’ and ‘germanus ipsiuj’ Bt 
the unusual word of Jordan’s Libcllus must lie retained. The manuscripts contain no variant Moreox- 
the word is not called for by necessities of curun or style. Jordan, who gives Mamcs his rightful name 
(and not the distorted name of Mannrs) knew him very well, from 1218 onwards, in Paris. The brother 
hid just arrived there to found the consent where Jordan was shortly to take the habit. In 12)4 when 
the hbtllui was put together. Mames was still living. If in the thirteenth century the word was sometimes 
taken in the broad sense (Frachet, 2*8, uses uurinai for a twin brother; Guillaume Le Breton, Caa 
Philippi Auguai . I, Paris, 1882, no. 176, refers to three fratttt uterinl, sons of the late Gauthier 
Chamberlain of France), Jordan has a taste for using words in their correct and even etymological seme. 

94. Dominic died in 1221. Mames was still living when his brother was canonized (j.VII.1234), 
since he came to Caleruega when the news of it reached Spain, Rodriguez, 331. The date of ii)o, at 
w hich certain authorities place his death w ithout giving their source (cf. Altaner, 16. n. j), comes from 
Manriqur, Ciaercicnaum . . . annalium, IV. Lyons, 1649, 408. Cf. Mamachi, 373, n. 8. Rodriguez’ 
information, directly derived from Caleruega, should be preferred to that of the modem Cistercian 
compiler. 

9*. Thierry shows great skill as a compiler. All he adds to his sources, which moreover are known, 
is his art of harmonization. That is sufficient indication of the value of the dates he inserts from time to 
time in his Urge biography, dates which arc not given by his sources. They are not items of fresh 
information, but conclusions proper to Thierry, certain of which are clearly erroneous—Altaner, 187 
and n. 1. The hypothesis, however, of a new piece of information, obtained, for instance, in the course 
of a general chapter through a conversation with a well-informed Spanish friar, cannot be excluded 
a prion. 

9b. Infra, ch. Ill, note 9*—9b. 

97. Frachet, 67. That this hospice may have been that attached to the chapel of St Dominic in 
Caleruega, as Carro ( Caltrurga, I. b and II, *j) supposes, is not completely impossible, but is improbable. 
The hospice dates from after 1234. At that time, St Dominic's brother, if he were still living, would 
have liren seventy-four according to Carro, at least more than sixty. In these circumstances all he would 
have brought the poor would have been what was left of his goodwill; he would not have been able 
‘to drsotr himself entirely to their service', as Frachet says. 

98. This statement was then met with in Italy—Leandre Albert, Dt Vlrh illusulbut O.P., Bologna, 

1 j 19. A tradition, however, dors exbt at Silos—Fcrotin, Sllot, 88. 

99. Guinard, 338-340. 

100. Radcs y Andrada, I. fo. 10, c. 4. 

101. Cf. tupra, n. 1 7 and Appendix II, n. 2, 14,23, 24, 24, 26, 28. > 

102. Affirmed by the best authorities—Jordan, no. 41; Rodriguez, 331. Sometimes erroneo j 

latinized as Mamertus (St Mamert, Archbishop of Vienne). . 

103. Other saints of liic same name exist, however, r.g. at St Flour. There is no guarantee 
Mamrs venerated in Castilr is the Caesarean one. 

104. Frachet, b7. 

104. On the occasion of the dispersion in August 1217, lie was sent to Paris to n 
thrrr; lie must already luxe l»crn well versed in the ways of the order—Jordan, No. ft. 

1 ob. Cf. \upta, n. 94. 1 ikrij et 

107. F.rat autrm tile- frater Mames praedicator fersidus, honestus moribus, mills humi is, ' 

brnignus'. Rodriguez, jjj. ( .nnjjat. 

108. Mamachi, Ap|K-i>dis |ti|, n. 4, add. of a manuscript of Bernard Gui; MOPII, XXII, P 
Cf. Frachet, 1.7, n. v . On the recognitions of relics in 1694 and 1827— PfUe*. ' JJ"‘J7- 

109. Frachet, b7. 

110. /'mo. Ihol. no. :i. 

111. Icxt quoted by laeggio, Lhronua breni, ASOP, V, 1901, 62. 


j make a foumUtion 




NOTES 


.„ Jordan, no. i (in ‘he seen,I edition of the Libellus) Borrowed from the story of St Bernard 
„ ' juaucwr* Mono, PL, .85, col. 470, or perhaps from that of San Julian de Cuenca 
)ZL Paris JM3.P 0 Jn<1 lr fc ' cudero - V ‘ Ja > mt,a 8'°' M alorioso San Julian, obisp I * 

1J °‘ nM ‘ rp ' 40dc hj ' alrc ‘“ ly scrvcd for St Ambrose, St Isidore, St John 

Chrys° s,on ’ elc • 

,14. Jordan, no. 9- 
. { Jordan, no. 3. 

116. ‘Argent with sable scabbard'. 1 hey are already to be found in .383, on the reliquary of St 

Dominic by Jacobo Roseto at Bologna They are an attempt to represent the arms of Innocent V (,276). 
a. far back as the sixteenth century they began to be crowded with unnecessary detail. The arms with 
the ornamented fleur-de-lis cross seem ««» be th'«e of the Spanish Inquisition. Cf. Archlres heraldiaues 
tuisscs , LX, 1946. 43-44- Bibliography: A/P, XXI, 195*. 89, n. 34. H 

117. Jordan, no. 9. 

118. Cecilia, no. 13. 

119. Fcrrando, no. 6. 

1 jo. Pclacz, 260-261. 

,21. Getino, 30, has collected the pious puns in which the Dominican hagiographers have indulged 
on the name of St Dominic, beginning with Jordan, no. 21. “ ~ “ r> 

122. Ferrando, no. y. 

123. Proces. Bon. nos. 20, 28, 31, 37,42,46 ; Proces. Tbol. nos. 11, 1 y, 17, 18. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER II 

,. Bruno I of Cologne was separated from his parents and entrusted to an ecclesiastical school at the 
age of four, St Anschar and St Leo IX at five. Such a separation, however, usually took place about the 
age of six or seven—Lesne. y 13. 456. Castillo, IF, ch. 2 gives seven years old for St Dominic, which is 
at least an indication of the custom at the close of the Middle Ages. 

2. Jordan, no. 5. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Lesne, J26-J3 3 and passim. 

y. Jordan, no. y. 

6. Castillo, II, ch. 2; Getino, 33. Palacios, 33-38 merely uses Castillo as his source. 

7. Kirsch, 43-49; Palacios, 37. 

8. Gumiel is not found among the fourteen traditional deaneries of Osma—Loperraez, II, 18. These 
divisions of the dioceses in the west were prior to the twelfth century. The large collection of diocesan 
charters published by Loperraez does not give the slightest hint of an eventual reorganization o he 
diocese after its restoration. On the other hand a charter of 1148 mentions the Dean of Soria, another 
of 1132 the archdeacons (corresponding to rural deaneries) of Osma, San Esteban de Gormaz, Aza and 
Soria, another in 1270, of the rural deanery of Roa—Loperraez, III, 24, 29, 40. Since the nineteenth 
century the diocese has comprised twenty-eight such deaneries, and Gumiel figures amongst them. 
Possibly the legend of the saint's stay in Gumiel also grew up at the monastery of San Pedro de Gumiel. 
Cf. Appendix U, no. 1 5. 

9. These three deaneries were lacking in the diocese as reconstituted in 1088—Loperraez, I, 72. 

10. Jordan, no. y. 

11. Lesne, 433-8. 

11. Fcrotin, Silos, 87. Based on a tradition that was already very ancient in the sixteenth century. 

13. J. E. de Noriega, Dissertaiio historica de S. Domingo de Guzman, Ord. Praed. Patriareha, Cananico 
Hegulari Praemonstratensi in obsenatissimo Monasterio de la Fid, Salamanca, 1723. Cf. Martinez, XLi—XL1I. 

'4- Arguleta, Apologia (1723) and Continuacion (1731). 

*5- The expression is from Pelaez, *>3, n.2, who criticizes it fully and sagaciously. 

16. Fcrotin, Silos, 87, n. 3. , 

17. Lesne, 436-437, Dclhayc, 129-232. Particularly those monasteries which, like Silos, were under 

the inllucncc of Clunv. 

18. Constitutions of Premontre. 2nd edition (ca. ,174) D. TV. ch. Ill, ed. Martene, De .intis,ids 
Uclesiae Rinbus, 111, Venice, 1783, 334; Bassano 1788, 328. 

19- Lesne, 573. i—nm 

20. Ut distincte et apertc soiuns, audientium corda possit instruere , Rabanus Maurus, a 
institutions, PL, 107, 303. 

21. Proces. Ron., no. 21, 38, 40. 

22. Lesne, 559, after PL 13 3, 49. , ,,, 

2). Decimate Dei, L. 21, ch. 14 PL. 41. 728. Cf. Confess.. L. 1 ch. 9—32. *67. 

24- Continuo est virga super eos’ PL, 149, 747A, B. 

2J. De Pita sua, I, t>, PL, 1 3*., 847C. 

26. Proces. Bon., no. 23 and Constantin, no. t»i. . , 0 f fifteen. One 

27. At the beginning of the twelfth century, studies often developed, however, the 


could go to the liberal schools as earlv as twelve or even ten. As tne scnw f“ membered that tl 
admission age was put later. John of Salisbury armed in Paris at lowrtecn. “ ‘^schools and that 

ind° m k Xi ‘ tcd at tlm linU ' conferring benefices on adolescentswowen not receive 

ln ,hc ‘hrec middle decades of the twelfth century Alexander 111 laid down that V 
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such benefices before the age of fourteen, it may be concluded that fourte e n be 
admission to the school*. In the thirteenth century it w« at about fifteen that ^ U,u *' age f 

began—Le*ne. 445. S'H Delhave 231 and n. 33, 261; Thomassin, I. 4 ,g t co | ,° ne 1 unlv « r *ity *5^* 
28. Jordan, no. 6. ’ 

I,. Heredu. 3'»-I«9 and no*. 7 and 8, who, however, quote* instances of 
Compostela and Salamanca studying in France. '-MtilUn clerics f or 

|o. For Compostela. Heredia, j 1 ft- j j 2. On the translator* or Toledo see De W If 
phtlotophie medlteole, I. 6th ed.. Louvain-Paris. 19)4. ft 7 -ftS; J. M. MilUs VallicroM*! HUt ' dt '« 
traductores dc Toledo’ in Hommaje a Artcenna en tu milenario, Al Andalus XIV / ’ 14 “CUela de 
Defourneaux, 4 }-45- ’ ' ,949 >* >91-31,5 

j 1. For Toledo. Beltrin dc Heredia. *1 os origenes dc la Univcrsidad de Salamanca* in r, 

• 1 (1954) 7o; for Salamanca, ibid., 80-8?; for C>*ma. cf. infra, ch. HI, notes 7 j to 77 U<nf, ° Temlac > 
3J. ‘Postmodum autem mivsus est Palentiam, ut ihi liberalibus informareturid 
studium ea tempestate vigebat ibidem.’ Jordan, no. #1. Mo reover there was also a scho^r.^T" 1 


Studium ea tempestate vigebat ibidem. Jordan, no. 6. Moreover there was also a school r tT* 0 ® 1 
since Dominic studies! that science there too. {Ibid. no. 7), With a text relating to Ped r * 0 8 , < 
Telmo O.P. (Flore*. XXIII, 245). Jordan’* text is the only mention we have of these sch 1 
the institution of the university; but the institution itself clearly confirms the fact. Cf to 

Lntttehung da Unneruiaten da Mnulalten bit 1400, Berlin 1885, 473-474. See Beltrin de Herrdu ?** 
Univcrsidad de Palencia’, ’Santo Domingo dc Guzman en Palencia*. ’San Pedro Gonzilez Tl» ^ 
Seatana pro bcclaia a Patria, Palencia 1 9 36. J. San Martin, La ontgiua Untrenidod de Palencia 
• 943. ft—19. The out-of-date study of Beltran de Heredia, which he was kind enough to allow us to* 
as J. San Martin very kindly allowed the use of his, still contains data of value; he himselfhas H**’ 
excellent restatement of it in the article cited al>ove, n. 31. 70-77. ’ 1,11 ew 

33. Denifle, ibid., 474-476. 

34. Between 1080 and 1085. at the time of Bishop or Archbishop Bernard—L. Serrano ‘Condlio* 
nacionalcs de Palencia en la primera mitad del siglo XII’, in Semana pro Ecclaia a Patria, Palencia 1934 

33. Serrano. 3-14. 

34. Serrano. Jo. 

37. Cf. preceding note. A* to the lists, Beltran de Heredia, art. cited ( tupra , n. 31) 4-j, has indicated 
at the end of the twelfth century and beginning of the thirteenth, certain names preceded by the title of 
master, w hich means that such persons were engaged in teaching (cf. Lesne, 461-462) Gerard, Lanfhnc 
perhaps also Tello, the future bishop. 

38. This is what is certified by the text of Jorilan quoted tupra, n. 32. San Telmo only studied the 
liberal arts there. 

39. Pare, Brunet, Tremblay, Ijj Renaittance du Xlie tietle, let ecola a I'enselgnement, Paris-Ottawa 1933, 

1 38, 210. 

40. For all that follow-*, cf. De Wulf, Hiuolre de la Phtlotophie medierale, 6th ed., II, Louvain, 1938, 
63-64. Pare, Brunet, Tremblay, 168-169. According to Schor Alonso Alonso, Gondlsalvi, collaborator 
of Juan Avendauth, Bishop of Segovia, later Archbishop of Toledo (f 1166) died in 1181 and not 
ra. 11 30, as was said. ’Notas sobre lot traductores tolrdano* Domingo Gondisalvl y Juan Hispano’ in 
Al Andalut. VIII (1943), 115-188. 

41. De Wulf, lint, de la phtlotophie medinole, I, 6th ed. Louvain-Pari* 1934, 61—3, has shown that the 
philosophy (physics, psychology, metaphysics) which progressively developed in the schools of the 
twelfth century was not an extension of dialectics or of the arts faculty, but a fresh subject, mid-wiy 
between arts and theology. 

42. Jordan, no. 6. 

43. The statement come* from Hugh of St Victor. Didaualtcon, III, 3— PL, 176, 768, who attributes 
thb custom to Pythagoras (cf. Lesne, 569). Ferrando, no. 7, savs that St Dominic abstained from wine 
during ten years (detennium), but that Diego made him give up tfie custom. The intervention must have 
corresponded to Dominic's entering the Osma chapter. The period of ten years would have to coincide 
w ith the length of his stay in Palencia. If the four years’ theology are deducted, at least six yean wool 
remain for liberal studies. In view of Jordan's statement, this is a maximum. 

44. If a clause of the first constitutions of 1J Jo i* any criterion: ‘In libris gentllium et philosophonim 
(fratre* studentes) non studeant, etsi ad horam inspiciant', D. II, ch. 18 (1 Conn., II). 

4 5• Cf. as the antithesis of this, the remonstrances of Peter of Biol* with two scholars, one of 0 
obstinately insisted, at an advanced age, on teaching the liberal arts, while the other * ,es *** 
renounce legal studies in order to do theologv: 'Duo sane sunt quae hominem ad legum scien 
vehementer impel hint, ambitio dignitatis et inani* gloriae appetitus’, he wrote to the second— P- 
PL, J07, 416. He called the first 'purr centum annorum et elementarlus senex’. bp. 6. PL, l0 7< 1 
is the ‘puer-srnex’ reversed. Other indications in Delhaye, 164-5. 

46. Jordan, no. 6. . yj| 

47. On the significance of tlie title of master, given to him from 1216 onwards, cf. Injto, c 
n. 124. 

48. Luke XI, 28; Jordan, no. 7. 

49- Ibid. , j 0 

jo. ’Semper gesubat aecurn Matthel evangeliurn et epl.tola* Pauli, et inultum studebat in eu. 
quod fere tciehat cu cordetrnus.' Deposition of Fray Jtun FspiAj, Free ft. Bon., no. 

51. The I the Hut states: ‘gratiam ei deus scirntUrum |l Krg. II. tl adauxit. ut non tollin’ . 
polum (I tor. III. jJ rvddrirtur idonros «d rt .,ursHonom dllluillom humili cordis mlf'F 
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«»netraret arcanum et solidioris cibi scrutinium sufficient! admodum facilitate glutlret* Fordan nr, , 
^“!Tiention of the Mibros manu sua glossatos of St Dominic in Palenda, by Fray Estebii,t 

D °‘ 3 *l„ i 183 the canons of St Antolin found their private lives made freer by the authnr«»H„- .u 
received from their bishop. Raymond II to make wills as they pleased-Gil Gonzile^la, Two 
eclatdatco de las Iglestas Je lot remos Je lat dot Castillos , II, Madrid, 1647, 1 j2. 

*14. Lesne, 

Iordan, no. 10, mentions the libros, quos sibi oppido necessarios possidebat cum omni 
Jpellectili sua’. As to the ‘house of St Dominic’ which was shown in Palencu from the seventeen* 
century onwards and even at the beginning of the twenrieth century and which has been demolished 
since, this could easily be the charity he estabhshed. The pictures of it which are extant, however 
jcjrcely give the appearance of a twelfth-century building. Moreover, how could this charity, which had’ 
to be poor and could scarcely be built of stone, have lasted through so many centuriesl’cf Kineh 
- Beltran de Heredia, l a UnisersiJad dt Palcncia, 2 jo. 7 K ‘ i " Ch 

5 {6. Fray Esteban in his deposition at the Bologna inquiry, claims that Dominic belonged to the Osma 
chapter even as early as the Palcncia period, Proces. Bon., no. 35. In that case he would have been able 
to live on his prebend. At the end of the twelfth century, this was the case with numerous tcolam 
canonlcl— Lesne. y 17- S '«• I h <- °' m -‘ chapter, however, was not secularized and had not, it seems, taken 
any particular steps in favour of student canons. The maintenance of benefices during one’s period at the 
schools was not yet a common rule. Some chapters practised it individually—Compostela, Gerona, 
Tortosa, etc., cf. Heredia, 321-324* It is. however, clear that Fray Esteban, who was speaking from 
hearsay, has confused the chronology. For instance, he places Dominic’s preaching in Toulouse ‘a few 
days’ after the events of Palcncia! Jordan, no. 11, on the other hand, situates the events of PaJenda 
before Dominic's entry into the Osma chapter. So also does John of Navarre: at Palenda St Dominic 
was still ‘in saeculo’, Proces. Bon., no. 29. Dominic was thus still living at the expense of his family, 
yy. Jordan, no. 7. 

$8. Fcrrando, nu. 7. 

j9. Jordan, no. 8; Bull o! Canonization, MOPH , XVI, 192. It is the old theme of puer-senex taken up 
again by St Gregory in the first sentence of his well-known life of St Benedict (PL, 66, 126A) but which 
Jordan seems rather to have borrowed from the twelfth-century poets—E. R. Curtius, ‘Zur literar- 
isthetik dcs Mittelaltcrs’, II, 2. Tuer-Senex’ in /enschrift Jur ramanische Philologie LVIII (1938), 143-iyi. 

60. Lesne, yyo-yyt. 

61. Cf. his confidences at the moment of death. God has given him the grace to preserve his Hesh 
uncorrupt, but he has not been able, he admits, to avoid finding more attraction in the conversation of 
young girls than in that of old ladies—Jordan, no. 93. Then he has a scruple at having dared to speak of 
his virginity, Proces. Bon., no. y. 

62. Guinard, 319-21 and 337-40. 

63. Jordan, no. 10—’Oborta est fames valida fere per universam Hispaniam.’ Cf. Proca. Boa., too, 
and nos. 29 and 3 y. 

64. Cf. Infra, ch. Ill, nn. 70-71. 

6y. dS 5 , Januaril, HI (Paris, 1863), yio. 

66. Du Cange, sub.h.v. no. 2. The eleemonna is precisely the establishment depending on an abbey, 
a collegiate or other church, where the service of distribution to the poor is installed. For instance, 
when Alfonso VI of Castile, some years before these events, caused St Lesma to come to Spain, be gave 
him charge of a church near Burgos and of an eleemosrna for pilgrims—Florez, XXVII, 430. On the word, 
which became general in the twelfth century for designating the hospitium pauperum, and on the institu¬ 
tion, cf. E. Lesne, ‘Les Eglises ct les monasteres centres d'accueil, d’exploitation et de peuplement , 
Hlaolrt de la proprtete eccleslastique en France, VI, Lille 1943. | 4 l ~* f 1 - 
b 7 - dSS, januoni. III, yio. The text runs—‘Antistes elesmum famulum jubet. ... It clearly refers 
to the ‘famulus elcemosvnarius*. The Latin text of Bollandus is a version of the Spanish text of Juan 
Marieta O.P. He summarizes Franciscus Scuderius, SJ, who must have used a Latin original: perhaps 
the now lost canonization process. 

t>8. ‘Multi moriebantur.' Proces. Bon., nos. 29 and 3y. > 1 • -t 

*> 9 - Jordan as well as the other witnesses points out that the men ‘magnac auctoritatis only intervened 
after Dominic had given them the example. There was, however, a hospice at the St Antolin chapter 
which had received a farm in 1 1 62 from the bishop. Raymond II. to entertain the poor there—Loperraez, 

'• *371 Gil Gonzalez D.Vvila, loc. cit., supra, n. 53. Doubtless it was crowded out with hungry people. 

, Jordan, no. ,0. Instituere clccmosvnam’ must be taken in the full sense of setting “P 
dun, a centre of charity, just as ‘instituere scholam’ can have the meaning of building a school Le«. 

J«" de Navarra. /W. Son., no. 29. for his part says definitely that Dominic ^ Jis tK^ana 
furniture ‘pro dim pauperum’. which points to the daily distributions of food made in the chancy 
centres. 

7 ‘. Matt. XIX. 21. ,... f or hade 

72 Fray Esteban. Poxes. Bon., no. 3i- The Councils of Paris and Rouen ££ ^ immunity 
religious to bind themselves bv oath or under threat of anathema not to sell the 8 ,i and 900. 

f"r the poor, for ,0 sell in order ,0 give is one of the principal worl.ofmer^Mans,. XXUJ^ ^ 

73 - Fernando, no. 2 1 -cf. for a similar gesture made by Dominic '' ’ ■ f| e W as already 

is clearly indicated. It happened in Spain ‘cum adhuc in suu ^ f to dispose 

<> »gc. He had not yet joined the chapter of Osma. for he would then no longer base been 
, ’ 1 f'inisrlf. |„ short’, he no longer had anything to sell except himsell. 
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74. Fray Esteban indeed declared: ’Cuius exemplo quidam magne auctorinti. .1 

.El sicut intellexil 1 1 . post pauco, dies venU idem^ f * eru «t, tt 


ex tunc cum eo p red I care cepe runt 
ad partes Toloxanav . . Procei. Ron., 
here, but the facts are probably true. 

74. Jordan, no. 4. The bishop in question in this p 
predecessor, Martin Razan (t 1 ?oi). Diego ssas merclv _ _ 

the two figures. We attribute the searih for ness subjects for the chapter to Dieso”' r>ther c °nfuted 
7fc. Eras Esteban, long before he knew St Dominic, had heard much good related r »,• 
particular the story of the charity centre a nvagnis viris’. Proca. Ron., no. jj. ° him "*1 in 

77. Jordan, no. 11 On the subject of the possibility of Dominic’s later teaching in P I 
which there is no foundation in the vnirces, nor place in the chronology, cf. infra, ch. V|1 for 


... . _, wiit j 1 ‘tverunt, 

. H- Clearly there is something wrong wlthth^^"^ 

is paragraph i, not Diego, as Jordan thought S. * 
"^P r ;; , _ r » f th f c, «pte r .Jordan ha, ^ ,h “ 


NOTES TO CHAPTER III 


1. The archives of the church of Osnu \sere partially destroyed by a fire in ijoj_ M H V - 

*St Dominque en 1107’ in AfP, XXII (1 943). tat and n.48. Clearly they must have been reconstrmLi 
at once, for certain documents were ol vital importance. Moreover, there were still extant 
middle of the sixteenth century many old documents of which an inventory has been preservJz 
Filiberto Die* Pardo, Santo Domingo Jr Uurman. Vergara 1934, 4 ®. n. 30; cf. Infra, n. 83. I n 
P. Argaiz, in order to compile, on the instructions of Bishop Palafox, the Memoriat ilutira dt la si! 
Igletia 1 obnpodo dr Chma, a manuscript preserve*! in the archives of the cathedral, had himself provide 
by- the abbeys or churches of the neighbourhood with authentic copies of documents concerning Omu— 
Dtci Pardo, no. 31. At the dose of the eighteenth century. Loperraez-Corvalan used all these docu^ 
ments with intelligence and restraint, editing them in the third volume of his work, in order to compoit 
a detailed history of the diocese of Osma. Me did not. however, know the Dominican documents. It it 
of his book that uve w ill chiefly lie made. The Irotr- Ideuaitico Jr la Iglesiay ciridod dt Oima (Madrid), 
1648. a very cursors work, is of little value. Nunc/ Marques may be considered a guide; his history Is a 
compilation, but his descriptions are useful. Senor Alamo’s article Burgo dt Oima in DHCE, X, utfr- 
1171. is excellent. 

I. The charter of donation and confirmation of the property of the diocese dated 19th February, 1134 
(Loperraez, HI. j»— | j > only mentions, so lar as CRma itself is concerned, the property of the former 
monastery of San Miguel. That of 74th September, 1 174 (I nperraez III, 3fi-)8)adds, in the same phrase— 
Rurgum tancu Marie, i.e. the locality which in the meantime had grown up around the cathedral of Santa 
Maria. Loperraez II. 38. assigns the date 1H>4 to the populating of this burgh or r ilia, which must be 
distinguished from the caarvm, that is, from the reoccupied Roman town with it, surrounding wall and 
its towers, where, moreover a fortress had Iwen built. In actual fact the charter of 1170 (cf. following 
note) would seem to be the decisive charter dealing with the settlement of the place. 

3. Charter of J Jnd September. 1170 (Loperracz, III. 462). issued by Alfonso VIII, granted in response 
to ’tantis et lacrimosis pelitionibuv’ of the bishop and canons. No authority and no council could claim 
to reap anv advantage whatsoever on these lands which lud been made over to the Church. Any man 
could establish himself there freely , except the inhabitants of the cattrum of Osma. 

4. For the renunciation of the right of spoliation, cf. infra, no. 8 2; on its significance sec Lacgcr, 286. 
The manor and the fortress were made over to the Church in 1214 by Alfonso VIII as he lay dying. It was 
only very much later and never permanently that the bishop succeeded in taking possession of the* 
right, and above all of the castle which was in the hands of lay occupiers—Loperracz, I, 144, 2ijn, 
II, 221; III, 49 fT.; Nunez-Marques, 48-39. 

4. Loperraez. I. 14). .. 

6. For the time of the troubles, under Urraca, particularly in 1112, see Loperraez. I. 91 * 
Nuftrz-Marqucs, 42-49. in part liased on Loperracz and Bias Taraccna, Carta arqueoldgtca dt Soria, • 


7. For a description of the place, its cathedral and cloister and the way they were furnis , 
eighteenth Century, see Loperraez, II, 47 IT; for their present condition, Kirsch, 48- 4 . 
Marques, 1-43. 

8. Ps. LXXX. Ill, 1 and 4. columns 

9. The double windows of the chapter room of the twelfth century can be identified. ^ o j 

and romanesque capitals of this room (today the sacristy of the parish clergy), the vault 0 noW 

more recent date, come from the former cathedral — Nuriez-Marques, 17-18. The c* 5 ndwan 
contains numerous images or statues of St Dominic, in particular a lias-relief in a stall w ^ thereon 
left empty and is lighted at the times of the offices. It is not so long since Mass was still cele n 

4th August—lUlme, I, 4 3. The custom has become obsolete. As to the saint s house whlc w no thing 

in 1910 in tlw lane behind the cloister (Kirsch. ha), and which is now destroyed, there 
authentic about it. Dominic, as a Canon Regular, certainly lived anil slept in the c aus , 

10. I hr black cloak with the pointed hood of the canons of Osnu in the time of St o fl* 

seen worn by the canon following St Peter of Osnu .in the latter’s tomb in the cathedrait w<rt 

white lubit was common to all Canons Regular ol the twelfth century, and for this r * y, | ( jj6, 
classed together under name of ‘White Canons’ —Jacques de Vitry, cited In Mandonnc - , JthcK 

n. 18. The monastic reformers of the lime, such as Cltcaux, also wore black and white. * 8 ^ ( ^j r 

colours would be the insistence of the new regulars on . 1 . 1 "rmenU. nu 

own hands, could not lie dvr.l Drrelne. Premontre. 
thinks that Dominic never altri.d his habit. 


1 iiunual work; their garments^Y*^^ ^dy 
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47*-I 4**); <;y ...<4ithad 31 

'" Ji is was the case with the monasteries of San Esteban de Gormaz, San Martin v Santa Mari. 
'. rArmaz S^ Pedro de Am, the origin of which is unknown-Loperraez. Ill, ^ 

, t Cf. supra, ch. n ,7. The monastery of San Miguel de Quintana del Pidio. given to Silo, in 
might also be added—Nunez-Marques, 8 1. 

119 ’ fi r5t three in the diocese, the fourth in the Cistercians. 

[I The popes themselves were from Cluny—Urban II (1058-1059), Pascal II (1099-1 , , 8 ). Callixtu, 

" i'r'' Perez de Urbel, II, 42*~432 >nd 485-4: Villey, 65-73; Dcfoumeaux, i 7 - 49 , who (18, n 1 and 
n. 4) corrects the too narrowly nationalist judgements of the Spanish historians in the face of this 
‘foreign’ influence (for example, Perez dc Urbel, II, 427). Men whose real country was the Church 
and who were working for the good of the countries where their order was established, cannot be 
called foreigners. On the other hand, in the reactions of their opponents, which were similar to those 
the reform elicited elsewhere, a solely national reaction should not be seen. 

,6. Perez de Urbel, II, 4 j 1 -412; Defoumeaux, 35. 

17. Loperraez, I, 7*-94- 

18. Ibid., I, 9 5-ioi. 

1 9 . Supra, ch. II, n. 3. 

20. Dorn L. Serrano, ‘Concilio. nacion-iles de Palencia en la primera mitad del siglo XII’, in Semana 
pro Ecclaiaet Paula, Palencia. 19 )*'. 3- -’4- 

21. Easily effected in Catalonia and Aragon (1071) this change was carried out with some difficulty in 
Castile, through the will of Popes Alexander II and Gregory VII—Defoumeaux, 28-32. 

22. Despite what tradition has to sav (cf. Perez de Urbel, II, 433), it was not abolished by authority 
but gradually replaced—Defoumeaux, 32, n. 4. 

23. PArez dc Urbel II, 484- 522; Defoumeaux, 48-58. The intense movement of the Cistercian 
foundations was only interrupted during the minority of Alfonso VIII (1158-1168). 

24. Supra, ch. I, p. 9- 

25. Loperraez, I, 173-187. 

26. Ibid., 1, 187-194- 

27. He attributes to Bishop Diego the reform of the canons and the appointment of Dominic to the 
chapter. These, however, were the acts of Diego’s predecessor, Martin Bazan, of whose very name 
Jordan seems unaware. Diego doubtless played a decisive role in these two matters, but the bishop alone 
had the authority to determine them. 

28. It is remarked that Bishop Martin, like his predecessors very often followed the royal court far 
from Osma (from 11 9 3 — 1 195, for instance, he is found in the king’s company in turn at Alarcos, 
Zorril, Fuentcs, Toledo, Valladolid, Alarcos, Toledo, Palenzuela, Toledo, Valladolid, Alarcos ... — 
Loperraez, I, 175-179), it can be concluded that he chiefly confirmed with his authority the spirit¬ 
ual initiatives of the prior of his chapter whose high apostolic value he was soon to learn to 
recognize. 

19. Jordan, n. 4. At the same period St Julian of Cuenca was also looking round everywhere for good 
clergy, ASS, januaril III, Paris 1863, 510. 

30. In 1225, the bishop of Palencia, whose schools had been flourishing in an exceptional manner for 
half a century, stressed the ignorance of the country clergy—Denifle, Die Entstehung der Unnersinten da 
Mittelalters bis 1400, Berlin 1885. 476. What mast have been the position then in dioceses with an even 
poorer teaching tradition ? 

31. Text in Loperraez III, 47 (bull of 11. V. 11 99 ). Immediate action if the misdemeanour was manifest. 
No action is possible on public rumour alone if there were no evidence: there must be witnesses. If there 
were public scandal, however one, had to applv to the accused the canonical measure of purgatio. 

Cf./W„l,,8,. 

32. Colmenares has discovered, w ithout date or place of issue, the documents of a provincial counci 

convened by Martin de Toledo (1194-1208). which ordered priests to turn out °‘, th 5 ir . , £ 
cease all contact with women under suspicion; this canon cannot be later than the bu , or it y 

improbable that it would have failed to quote it—Loperraez, I, 181. , 

, 33- Act of 31 ,V., 270. again confirmed in , ,oo-Loperraez. III. 20.. It was gnanted. *» 

Por si, c por todos los otros clerigos desdc Archiprestago’. This does not mean that all the other Clerics 
had children! 

The history of the canonical movement in the eleventh and twelfth centuries has *** ^ 

revised in the last twenty years, thank, in ,particular to the work of Charles “ 

scarcely been studied except for Catalonia and Aragon. In addition to the fundanien ^ ^ Castilla 

Dickinson, Vinckc. cf. L. de la Calzada, La Proveeaon del pensamiento de Gregorio III " 1 ^ ique des 

cfunoines rAguliers*. specialemont sous llrbain II in RHE, XLVI (195O. nee de la rigle 

ordmilrc, de dummies riguliers’, in Scriptorium V <1951) 107-m: ° Quentin de Beauvais et de 
‘ le G *8oirc VIP. in RHE, XLIII (1948). 5.2-5.+, Les coutumiers de S. Quentu. 

^Pringiershach*. in Rill, XLIII (.948). 4< i-44*- 

J6. Loperraez, I, 102-1 ib. , | jtt | e pr0 gress under his 

37. The buildings, begun bv Pierre de Bourges (l operraez, 1,^3b '"‘ 1 y tern j t y 0 f prayer for the 
successor because of the civil disturbances. Bishop Bertrand instituted a confntern.ty 
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NOTES 


dead on 4.IV.11 30 (text Ibid., Ill 11; cf. I. 104-103) the aims from which heln~i . 
assigned the church of La Vid to the construction of the canons’ residence (Ibid I ‘ "16 the u. 

}8. On 4.V.11 31. Innocent H referred to the fratrex saeculares ejusdem locl’J.!^* ^ 

On j.1.113<>. on the other hand, Alfonso VII granted the church of Osma the tlth 7*”***. HI, 
Gormai ‘omnibus in eadetn Ecclesia sub repula 3. August ini senirntibus ul °‘ 
suorum'—Loperraez, III, 13. ’ 0pu ' Ye *timento nnt| 

3,. See reports of the prior and the bishop—l operrao/. II. 77. In 11 j j (charter of i« Vn . 

Ul, 27) the following dignitaries are mentioned - prior, , ant or, pratpotitut, camerarlus “'' Lo P«ma, 
tect). The title praepotitui was formerly traditional in Spain. The influence of Clim’» 0, ^!! m ^*«hi- 
the title of prior (I’^rez de llrbcl II. 434)- Here it designates the sub-prior. Tnimi j for It 

Other lists mention a utenaa, a preceptor (cf. infra, n. 71). In U70, the ptnonae ofThf * >Un ‘ f - 
prior. 1 res artbidtactml, merino rt cantor (charier of 4.11.1270 Loperraez, III, 20}). Chipterw 'i«: 

40. Loperraez I. 130; cf. Vincke. 40. The Bidiop of Osma was careful to make secure ki 

over the Premonslratcntians of la Vid. which was threatened by their dependence on tU 4u “‘ 0, fty 
order. Any relationship at all between the cathedral chapter anil Pri-mnntr* could not ha 
leave important traces in the documents ix-causc of this dependence, as well as on accm* ,0 

observance. The latter made its appearance m the course of the twelfth century under th ^ *** 

otdo noun or arctlor conutetudo, as a complete disrupt!. in of the observance of the Canons Regular'lie?* ^ 
at the end of the eleventh century (ordo antiqutuii. It interpreted literally the observances 
man on ml (cf. infra, n. 43). in particular, on mamul labour. It was not made fur cathtj.th ‘rwl 
these expressions see Derrine, }86-}8 <i. ’ ^ 

41. As Alamo does (D/fGf. \. 12672. according to the Argaiz manuscript. A letter from tlw fw. 

archivist shows that Argaiz 1 opinion is only an by pothesis. tne umu 

42. The canonical form of life lud l>ecri considerably developed in the eleventh century in the north 
of Spain, in accordance with the Carolingian rule of Aiv, to which the important chapters, like that of 
Barcelona, had remained persistently faithful. At the turn of the century under the stimulus' of the Him 
of Aragon Catalonia, great bishops who had been trained at St Semin in Toulouse and St Rufus in Avignon 
promotet I the full regular life and promulgated in particular the oliservance of St Rufus—for instance Sin 
Oldcgairr, former Ablxit of St Rufus. Archbishop of Barcelona and Tarragona (f 1137). 330 monasteries 
of St Rulus in Spain arc mentioned—A. Carrier tie B.. op. cit.. Infra, 20-21. The movement for the 
foundation of chapters of regular life in Spain was even more remarkable, from the point of view of 
numbers and rapidity, than that of the Cistercian foundations—Dcrcinc, 367, 377, 379, 401-401. For 
the customs of St Rufus in Catalonia see A. Carrier de Belleuse, ‘ ( outumler Ju Xle.t.de I’OrdrtdtS. Ruf.a 
mapt a la cathddralt de Maguelone. Sherbrooke 1930 (critical edition); Ch. Dcrcinc. 'S. Ruf et ses 
cuutumes aux Xlc et Xlls', in Act. ReneJntme LIX (1949), 101 — 182 (in particular of Las Abadesai, near 
Ripoll); Vincke, 38-41. 

43. The observance of St Rufuv was only one of thr various forms, which did not differ greatly among 

tlieimclvrs, of thr ordo anilqutn. The clurtcr of 26. VII. 1 14M, a donation to the church of Soria, demon¬ 
strates live existence of these usual customs: ‘addimus prrterra ut Ecclrsia B. Petri omnes Hies boon 
consuetudines habeat et manuteneat <|uam halient cctcrc ecclcsie in <|uibus canonici regulariter vivunt’— 
Loperraez, 111, 24. The letter to the brethren of Springicrvbach also mentions this ‘communis fratnsn 
regularium consuetudo'—PL, 163. 4*7 and Mandonnci-Vicaire, II, 133 (on the subject of this letter cf. 
infra, n. 47). The customs of Soria, like those of Cuenca, must have been those of Osma; otherwise the 
Osma chapter would not have tries! to obtain the submission of that of Soria In 1132— ibid. 29. Thev 
may possibly have been inspired by those of Jaca and tiucsca (cf. Infra, n. 66). Such connections will 
perhaps eventually enable the Osma statutes to Ik- rediscovered, at least those that Bishop Martin hid 
confirmed once more by the Pope in 1199: ‘constitutioncs . . . cjuas possemus restitutiones potim 
nominarr, cum a longis retro temporibus hoc ipsum de oxoinensis ecclesia fucrit, sicutarserls, a Romm 
pontificibus ordinatuin'—Lnperrarz III, 46 and Laurent, no. 1. , 

44. On the problem of the rule of St Augustine, considerable work has been accomplished since 
study published in 1938. Mandonnet-Vicaire. II. 103-192; the prior date of the rule 

which we had defended at the instances of Mandonnet. has l>een more or less generally rejected y 
critics (cf. in particular C. Limbot, Rev. Benedictine IJII (194O 4'-f«) -and. likewise, the 
authenticity of thr rule. On the other hand, what wav established as to the reappearance a™ 
adventures of the text of the rule in the course of the Gregorian canonical reform, has been "J 
appositely taken up again, confirmed and restated, particularly by Charles Dereine—cf. Dlckuw"' ^ 
>72 ; Dereinr, Cbanoinet 387- 390, and ‘Vie commune. Regie de S. Augustin et clunolnes rtpi 
Kill, XU (1946), 363-406, 'Irwjuclc sur la regie de S. Augustin', in Scriptorium, II 1 1 ^ 

43. We are adopting tbit position, which lias the support of very competent patro ogist*< ^ 
nection with a problem which for us is secondary. Lor the opposite view see—Merlin. 
Proemonarounua, XXIV (1948), j is; Lnw l illrrurlii, // .Knnixflio Jr S .IguHl") 


nection with a problem which for us is secondary. Lor the opposite view see—Merun. 
Prattootutraitnna, XXIV (1948), 3 -19 ; Lope Cilleruelo. // Monocato Je S Agutilnj tu regie, *_j 
and Anhno Agintintano. XIJV (1930). 83-88; W. Ilumplnrr Auguttlnut Magltter, jnd 

Schuster. S. Bend 11 et ion tempt, translated by J. B. Gal. Baris. 1930, 248, thinks the Ordo 
the Ktgula (In (lie masculine) can lie attributed to I ugippa (t 3 t l>- .t Critical 

46 Lor these lexis wr PI, ,1. 1 377 1 384 and '44V «41J (or again PL, 66. 
edition by lie Bruynr, 111 Krtut Benddutlne, XIII (1910). 316 342 and by A. C. Sega, oferd* 

(off prill! from Arcbho Aguumiano, XXVII. 1933). Cf. Mandonnet Vicaire. II, il9-'l°- ' Tlj- instead of 

mono item, wludi lias now become general among Idsiorian*. will l»e usevl from now onvva 
Jntiplina monoueni. • , of 

4 7- I he letter to ihr brethren ol Siiriiunrislaw h • >1 »nd August. 1 1 i8,f|* the most Inipo 



NOTES 


, ntl _ Mandonnet-Vicairc, II. i 52-160 This community had assumed the leadership in Germane 

movement, which Prcmontrc had developed. for the literal observance of the whXof 
of St Augustine, including the or Jo monastcrii. Hence the ordo norus which had been substituted 
'^Zeordo antlquus —cf. Ch. Dereine. Le premier ordo de Prcmontr**, in Rerue BMdlaine, LVUF 
° st 8z-92 J ‘L« coutumicrs dc S. Quentin de Beauvais et de Springiersbach*, in RHE, XUU (, 9<t gy 
(, 9 4»A other indications in regard to the Fpistoloe declarants regulam S. Augustin!, see Dereine 7,o 
4 "s For the significance of the rule of St Augustine, see the texts discovered by Jean Ledera in 
- • ‘Haec sunt quae debet scire et facere canonicus regulars’ and ‘Dc consortio nulonm et hnnoTL - 


I ‘De consortio malorum et bonorum,’ 


edited in RHE, XLl>M*949J. 

Speeding?Supp/.. > J- L**clercq. La vie parfalte, ch. HI. La vie apostolique’, Paris-Tumhout. 

g2_, 0 g. Spactling minimizes the role of deter. IV. 32 in the primitive history of the apostolic life. 

Mandonnet-Vicairc, II. W>3-'9-- Dereine. 377 and articles mentioned supra, n. 33. 

* ' Synod of Rome 1059. under Nicolas II, inspired by Hildebrand, the future Pope Gregory VII; 
Mansi, XIX, 873. 898, 908. 

, Canon 1 20 of the famous Regain canonuorum of the Council of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 816, assigned to 
each canon: ‘rictus, vestitus et pars elcemosynarum’ (cf. canon 122); it also allowed them a private 
house (canon 142)—Mansi. XIV, 231C. 232A, 243B. 

34. The De vita et moribus cleruorum suorum, in which this account is contained, was in fact to be found 
with the rule of St Augustine and his biography by Possidius, in the dossier of the Canons Regular at the 
end of the eleventh century —Dereine, 388. 

jj. Sermon No. II (356) De rita et moribus clericorum suorum, PL, XXXIX, 1574-1573. Lambot ed. 
S, Aurelii Augustin!, Sermones select1 duoderiginti .... Stromata patrist et mediaeralla I, Utrecht-Brussels, 
193°. 

36. Luke X, 1. 

57. Acts, IV, 32 ; cf. III. 44- 

58. VI, 7-11. 

39. Peter Damian, Contra demos regulates proprietaries. Op. XXIV, PL, 145, 482D-490C. This minor 
work was addressed to Alexander II (1061-1073) then newly elected, and contains the clerical ideas 
characteristic of this Italian promoter of the Gregorian reform. The same ideas are to be found in other 
minor works on letters of St Peter Damian. Mandonnet-Vicaire, II, 168-172; Dereine, 386-390. 

60. Vincke, 41. 

61. The division of the episcopal and capitular menses had been decided upon for Castile at the 
Council of Palencia in 1 100—L. Serrano, Semana pro Eexlesia et Patria, Palcncia, 1936, II, after P. de 
Pulgar, Historia secular j ecclesidstica de Palencia, II, Madrid 1679. > 30 and Silt a Paleatina, ed. Vielva Ramos, 
Palencia 1932,1, 1 34. It docs not seem to have been put into effect in Osma in the twelfth century. 

62. Lopcrraez, I, t to. 

63. Ibid., I, too. 

64. Charter of 26.VII. 1 148; ibid.. Ill, 24; cf. I, 126. 

63. Charter of foundation of to.VII.1 132, ibid.. Ill, 27; cf. I, 127. 

66. Account of an incident occurring on 1 .VIII. 11 32, ibid.. Ill, 29~3o;cf.I, 128-130. 

67. Jaca, in Aragon, had become an episcopal see in 1063, through the occupation by the Moslems of 
the see of Huesca, which once more assumed its former function in 1096, when Jaca lost its bishop. 
Meanwhile a chapter of Augustinian regulars was set up in Jaca (1067). Another was constituted in 
Huesca. Despite the return of the bishop to Huesca, the two chapters remained on a footing of equality 
under the authority of the bishop—Vincke 37, 38, 42. 

68. Charter of the repopulation of Roa, 2 2.XII. 1143—Loperraez, III, 21. 

69. Erection of the see. bull of 3.VII. 1183; appointment of the bishop from 1182—Gams, 31. 

70. J. P. Martyr Rizo, llistoria Je la Ciudad de Cuenca, Madrid, 1626, 36 and 136; Loperraez, I. 
167-168. 

71. Lopcrraez, I, 168. 

72. Among the signatures of the canons of Osma. in a charter of 9.IV. 1166— Loperraez, I , 33 • 

or the significance of preceptor, sec Lesne, 461-462. . e 

73. Signature of a charter of 28.IV. 1168. Bernier (Bamerius) had already signed the eftarter o 
9.IV.1166, without the title of master. It is not known whether these two masters actua y ugn 
Ihe chapter, but the use of this title at least indicates that they had taught—cf. Lesne, 46t-4j> 2 - 

74- Canon .8 of the Third Council of the Latcran (1.79) did not order that a master should be set up 
,n diocese—this was a thing <lonc fairly frequently—but that a benefice was to ****Hrfele- 

"-"* 0 v that he might do so gratuitously and give the poor the opportunity o s ytng 

73- Quern sacrarum literarum notitia . . . decorabat — Jordan, no. 4. , wor j u 

76. For Rodriguez, sec Loperraez I, 195-207. A former student in Paris, he *****, ^ Loperraez 1, 

o f history and exegesis, in the course of an extremely active life. For Master Melendo, see Lopeme* 


75- Quern sacrarum literarum notitia . . . decorabat — Jordan, no. 4. , wor j u 

76. For Rodriguez, sec Loperraez I, 195-207. A former student in Paris, Lonemez I, 

”oS-2j°o ry rT' CXC8CsiS> in ,h ‘ of » extremely active life. For Master Melendo, see Lopemez 

77. Edited in Timoteo Rolo Orcajo, Catalogo desert pur o de las las codices <?*** Zu^aF the thirteenth 
l^ocatedraldeBurgodeOsma. Madrid. .929. j. This catalogue, dating from die end of thetn^f ^ 

n ury, lists very numerous commentaries on the Bible, especially of the ew . Kn nons and 

^‘hersof thc Church (Ireiueus. Ongen. Prosper. Gregory of Nazianzen. Deo *.***£ (Ebx idorius). 



NOTES 


Ic Mangrur ( Hiuoria nolaaica ) and several anonymous wmmae; canonical » L 
a book each on physics, music, astrology. rhrtoric, Privrian, V.c7. ,rlc ' an<J ,h 'Di gttU ., 

7». Loperraez I. .80; Vinckc. 41. whose study emphasizes the nuin resDonsihl' r J 

The kings who. a century earlier, had hern the great propagators of AugustinUn rrlf • ^"risa. 
afterwards change.! their attitude and frequently urged secularization, which enaWeH ^ ^ ^ 
prehends sometimes of considerable importance in favour of their own sunnor..^ tJ'" 1 ,0 dl »pcL"J 
the close of the Middle Ages, to the universal disappearance of regular life anwne the ^ * P ° lic 5 r Hit 

79. Gil Gonzalez Davila. from, etletidui.o Jr lax igleHat de lot reinat de la, d*. r “I?" 5 ' 

i-47. .{?• Cattlll «< ». Madrid 

80. Charter ol 18.IV. 1 168, loperraez. III. 461 , tf. I. 141-141. 

8 1. This was thc case, for instance, of the vimonaical archdeacon and canon in ,/ 
and of Canon Pedro de Tcrmes (before 1194) about whom thc bishop censured the abLv fa!?’ "* 
liasing ‘received’ him: ‘ipsi episo.po insito et 1 ontradicentc . . . cum bonis uuae »k°c . for 
hahucrat.’charter of } 1.1.1194—Loperraez. Ill, 44. • *® ^ccloU ttta 

81. loperraez. I. .44 and .64 In ..So(chart r of 14th June), the king renounced a whole _ , 

due* or axes (among them thc right of spoliation the movable and immovable property of th j* of 
bishop) concerning the churches, gising them protection for thc future against anv1 

of his functionaries, text ,b,d.. ill. 3s. ’ eWUon on pit 

8 4. This decree, no longer extant, is mentioned in the hull of Innocent III (cf. Infra n *r\ 
ancient inventory of Osma—Loperraez. I, 1 49. ’ ’ f'* nt >“Hn 

84. ‘De hoc autem quod rex et print ipcs mii a Bernardo quondam oxomensi episcopo necun 
rrcepisse dicuntur, ut eius election! praestarent assensum. et quod idem episcopus OxomemiTuS 
acono heneficia certi red it us et cuidam clerico an'e electioncm suam prioratum dicitur promisiow 
uterque illorum, archiduconus, videlicet et ilrncus. omsentirct cidcm . . .’ Dccreul of Alexander III 
at the Thin! Council of thc Lateran (11 79). I .V. Ill, ch. XI, Comictux de simonla, ed. Fricdbcrg 7C ,__ 
Loperraez, I. 14b. ’ 

84. The dignitaries of the chapter who were candidates for some portion of thc benefices, had tried 
to obuin exemption from Pope Lucius III from the common obligations. Instead, it was the bishop who 
obtained papal prohibition against receiving anv canon, prebendary or dignitary who did not embrace 
regular life. The decree, no longer extant, is mentioned in the ancient inventory of Osma and in the 
bull of Innocent III (cf. infra, n. 86). 

86. Bull of 11.V.1 199, text in Loperraez III, 4.,; Pf, 114, (>04; Laurent, no. 1. 

87. In oxomensi ecclesia sint de cctrro ranonci regularcs, nec aliquis in portionarium vel secuhrem 
canonicum rcciputur dcinccps in eadem.’ Ibid. Cf. Jordan, no. 4 cited infra, n. 89. 

88 . Intclliximus . . . quod tu, de communi consensu totius capituli Oxomensis, auctoritate... 
archicnitcopi, consensu rtian et consilio charissimi in Christo filii nostri A(lphonsi) regis illustris 
Castellr . . .’—Innocent III, bull quoted tupra, n. 86. 

89. ‘Mine accidit, ut darct opr ram suis id persiudere canonicis, crcbris admonitione et exhortatione 
prrvigili, quatenus sub regula beati Augustini ax I ohservantiam canonicc rcligionis consentirent, tantaque 
hxic ipsum rgit xollicitudinr, ut exirum animos, licet <|uosdam ex ipsis haberet contradictores, ad nrara 
drsidrrium incliruret'—Jordan, no. 4, who attributes thc whole initiative to Diego and seems to be 
unaware that the chapter had already been living under the rule of St Augustine. 

90. It is not only from Jordan's worth that this conclusion is deduced ('licet quosdam ex ipsishiberet 

contradictores. 1 This interpolated clause forms a correction to Jordan's original text, which emphuton 
iu importance) and from Diego’s efforts to procure recruits of value for thc chapter. It is a fact that the 
lists of the members of the chapter who signed thc charters of, respectively, J2-1.1 *95 , J , * ,|1#I 

(Loperraez, III, 44 and 41) show only three identical names out of thc twelve they comprise from one 
source or another: Diego, Juan and Pedro. Nine new canons out of twelve in six years is a large number. 
In actual fact, although Loperraez does not question that thc signatures which follow that of the prior 
Osnu in thc charter of 1194 arc all those of canons of Osma (cf. Loperraez, 1, 175). *^ c |* c * 
meant certain. What does, however, make it probable iv that the Osma text is only a copy of the 

of ArLuiza. It U normal that the latter should have been specially signed by the canons ofOnn*- t 
finally be noted tlut Loperraez reads the second signature on thc Osma copy thus: A. toctlna, w 
A. Nunez dc Castro, Cronica de lot .. . tty a de C ottlla, Madrid 1664, 184, copied by numerou* 
(among them Martinez, XUI1), has deciphered on the Arlanza original: D. uxrlsta, which P*°P' ^ 
lieen eager to read as Domingo. Only the discovery of thc original document would enable q ^ 
to be solscd, as to the D, but not as to the name it represented. Serrano, 136-1371 on v kne 
through Loperraez. nudtrt. 

91. ‘Volentes igitur quod a te vidrbitur pia dclibcratlone sUtutuni debiu ftrmitt 

(ostitutionrs ipsa* (quas possrmus rrstitutionrs polius nominare, cum a longis ***[? ^—i jfcut 
hoc ipsum dc Oxomensi ecclesia fuerit, sicut asserts, a runianis pontifidbu* o n r- n _ 1(nu j'— 
a te ratlonabiliter facte sunt, et a tuo receple capitulo, auctnriute apostolica co 
Loperraez 111, 46. , otitt— 

91. Tills is in effect the number of canons who signed the cliartcr of ij-hiioi It l> 

Loperraez, 111, 41. 'Hie bishop, who was really the superior of the chapter was, ,. a maintain^ 
pouiblc that this number was instituted at the time the chapter was originated and that» . ^ 

even in the time of the cruis ef. die lisu of signatures in 1166 (taking Into considM™ ^1* 
who explicitly describe themselves as canons) and 1194 --Loperraez, III, 4 (9 and 44- onl Rtgular" 
Is traditional in the history of the a|M»tolit life. Thc monks nad a liking for It * n “*|’ c /Balearic 
ihr (Jrrgorlifi reform, even more mi, for Imlincr, in S|uin, at Valencia and Majorca 


rrcepisse dicuntur, ut eius election! pracstj 
acono heneficia certi reditus et cuidam clei 
uterque illorum, archuluconuv, videlicet et 



NOTES 


. n 24. Cf. Mandonnet Vicairc. I. i 23 . n. 34; II, 170, n. i i ; 187, n. r8 n . 

V ^ Mccr»crman in Rev. J'lhuoire ecclcuast. Sun*. XLVI ( 1952 ), 24 - 23 . n. , to s [ 

3 I', Bull of secularization by Innocent VIII of .4.X .488 (termination of the common refectory)- 
S «.Marouis, 12 8 ; V incke 43 • b*nal secular./at.on by Paul III .n , 5 } 6-Loperra«. I, , , 0 . ™ 


N un« Marquis, .28; Vinckc 43• hnal wcular.Ht.on by Paul III in , 5} 6-Loperra«. I, j, 0 . 

oA. Vinckc, 43- . , 

„< The compromise of 22.I.1 19s between the communities of Osma and Arlanza, mentions Dieeo 
is a simple religious (the prior signs G.> and ignores Dominic-Loperrae/., Ill, 44. This i, the terminus 
Lgucmof the latter s entry mto (^chapter. The charter of 2oi , the only absolutely certain 
Chronological data for the first part ot Domm.c s life, presents h.m as sub-prior of the chapter (cf. infra 

ill). This is the terminus antequem. It is possible to put it back considerably. Jordan no. 12, says dial 
Dominic was elected by bis brethren: \uppriorem rum constituunt canonici sui’. At this dlte Diego 
ms still prior (Bishop Martin only .lied on 27.VII. 120.) and was in a position to nominate his sub-prior 
by himself alone, as was done in the case of the majority of religious. If he did not do so, it was because 
,hc constitutions recently put into lone demanded a vote from the chapter, at any rate a consultative one. 
Loperraez (I, 186), considers that this provision which was still extant in the eighteenth century in 
several chapters in Spain, notably at Cuenca, the sister chapter to Osma, included the condition, which 
is to be found set out in detail in the other chapters, that the elected person should have at least four 

years seniority in the community. Dominic would thus have entered before January 1197_that is, in 

119$ or 1196. 1196 is the more likely date, for sufficient time must be left for Diego to become prior 
and to search for new recruits. Since the ruling in the name of which Dominic was elected sub-prior 
around 1200, had just been put in lorce again, it would seem that there must necessarily have been 
hesitation in departing from the conditions it imposed. If in consideration of Dominic's remarkable 
qualities the regulation was never the less circumvented by dispensation, this cannot have been to any 
considerable extent. The dates 1 199 or 1197 were finally adopted as probable. The office of sacristan 
assigned to him by a charter of 18. Mil.1 199 (cf. infra, n. 1 * 2). according to a statement which is merely 
probable, equally presupposes in St Dominic a certain seniority. Among the canons the office of sacristan 
was important (those of St Rufus even ranked it immediately after the office of prior) and in a regularly 
constituted chapter could not be given to those who had only recently joined. 

96. Coming to the Palcncia schools at the age of fourteen or fifteen, he left them ten years later— 
cf. ch. II, n. 2 j, 43, 47. If he was thus twenty-four or twenty-five in 1196-1197, he was biom between 
1171 and 1173. This agrees with the data instanced supra, ch. I, n. 90 to 93, but does not throw any 
further light upon it. 

97. II Cor. 11, 16. 

98. Eccl. L. 8. 


99. Jordan, no. 12. 

100. Dcreine 370 and 394. He emphasizes that in Gregorian as in Carolingian times men did not enter 
a chapter of regular canons to exercise the ministry of souls, but primarily to devote themselves to 
canonical prayer in poverty. The apostolic ministry was not, however, excluded from the canon’s 
horizon, as will be seen later. Manual work liad not entirely disappeared either, cf. infra, ch. X, n. 100 
and supra, n. 10. 

101. Jordan, n. 14, applies to the life of St Dominic in Osma the term of 'embraces of Rachael’— 
the object of the jealousy of Lia (Gen. XXIX. XXX), which technically signifies the contemplative life 
in the symbolical theology which was then the fashion of the day. Honorius III was to make the same 
application in regard to the life of the Preachers in their convent of studies at St Jacques, on 3o.Xil.i 220 
—Laurent, no. 122. 

102. Proces. Thol., no. 3. 

103. Jordan, no. 1 j. The work is not mentioned in the thirteenth-century catalogue of the library of 
Osma (cf. supra, n. 7b). Very much read in the cloisters, it must have deteriorated and could easily be 
lost. In the fifteenth centurv the Bishop of Osma hast it recopied for the chapter in whose possession ey 
still are, the Collations and institutions of Cassian, cf. Rojo Orcajo, 12j and 233. 

104. Acts II, 46. 

toj. Proces. Bon., no. 7. 

106. Jordan, no. 12. 

'07. ‘While we devote ourselves to praver and to the ministry of preaching Acts VI, 4. 

'oS. Matt. VI, h. 


•09. Jordan, nos. 1 2 and 11. • »h **1 to 

* 10. It was onlv in 1311 that the Council of Vienna restored the age for entering t e P™* . 

twenty-five— Clem. , I. tit. VI. ch. Ceneralem, ed. Friedberg. . .40. As far luck as .1.79.“ 
3rd canon of the Council of the Lateran hail authorized the age of twenty-five in f or holders 

Hefck-Leclercq. V, 2. ,090. No time was lost in nuking use of this tolerance, es^culb 
uf benefices. The bishop probably did the same in the case of Dominic, constrain ed y iving 4t 
fleets in the diocese. In any case he did not wait until the age of thirty, since J or * 

sma at the age of twenty-four, in 1195 at the earliest, could not in that case _ ^ Thomassin, I, 

,J oi at the soonest. In such conditions he could not luve been appointed su p 
436; llinschius, I, 18. , . u -h existed. The 

Before the organization of the seminaries, no ordination for t e iccese 
Council of Trent made prov ision for ordination for a particular church. 

1 '2. Proces. Bon., no. 27. . , 1 .l. Cistercian abbey of 

11 3- This was a charter of compromise between the chapter of \vnicla jnJ the information 
Wru 'la. In modern times this charter has been studied by the Abbot of \crucU 



NOTES 


communicated In Fr Tomu Madaleno (Manual de Domini cot. Informe dt lot bl 
Religion dt lot Predicodom, Blason I, c ited by Martinez Ull). Despite the iJT”** Seriate, ^ . 
information, it seems reliable. It is certain that Bishop Martin throughout his C * U ” cter of t|J 

settle by compromises the contesting of rights which set it in opposition to other InH** 1 * *°°k ®*to 
happened in the Middle Ages. On a v. called mention of Dominic as sacristan a* early a** UtUtJon ***«° ofa, 

114. Charier of 13.11201. l.operrae/. III. 41; laurent, no. 2. In ij 70 the Bishl! I ’r Cf A M P n, ' n »« 
mention this sub-priorship Martinez, 230 (ch. CXCVII, 1 3.VII. 1 270). °P °< 0«na ^ ^ 

1 1 5. Cf. 1 upra, n. $9. 

1 16. The author of the fV lire rere apottolua ssbich is monastic in tendency, inveigh, 
canons whose arguments are specious. ‘IVsirunt ergo apostolorum vitam in »olo b^H 0118 ** ig * ilw 
praedicatione et miracolo accipere.’ 'Scqui sideretur . . . ut quemllbct Immundisslmonim?' 10,0,1 
quern constat iitrumque facere. leapt isare et praedicare, apostolicam viUm probatetur hah^L* ' Wt ® n 
631D-632A. Dereine, 393-394 cites a series <.f authors who speak in this sense, espcclalhH* ' 7o ' 
The principal theorists of the canonical life, however, have a more finely balanced thought ThT m,B!r ' 
tions of Amo de Rcichrrsberg and of Anselm of llavelberg on the reciprocal relations of h^' 
contemplation prepare the way for the theory of the mixed life in St Thomas Aquinas. * C “ 0n **1 

117. ‘Et sanctorum Patrum inexpugnabili scntencia sancitur, canonicorum ordinem omnibus U 
nrdinibus preponendum merito. Nec mirum, cum Christo et apostolis eius succedat, in predion*' 
haptismatis ac rrliquorum ecclesie sacramentorum ofitcium suhrogatus’, Coutumler duXle tikled 
de S. Kuf tn mage a la Cathedrale de Maguelane, id. A. Carrier, Sherbrooke, 1950, 97. * 

NOTES TO CHAPTER IV 

1. Jordan, no. 14. On the classic theme of Lia-ICu hel the texts of Innocent III, addressed to Cuttrcum 
engaged in the apostolate, should be added to those tiled 1 upra, ch. HI, n. too—Potthast, J$(Q PL jo 
67 jD fFr Rainier); Potthast. 2)91, PI, 2 1 {, <2 {A (Fr Peter of Castclnau). Cf. Altancr, 162; Mandoonet’ 
Yicaire, D, 1)2 and n. B{. 

2. Loperraez, I, 1*9. 

). Bom 19th November, 11 89 at Cuenca Colmciurcs 1 $8; Loperraez, 17J. From 119) onwanhlx 
is found associated with the king in various charters. He died prematurely 14th October, 1211, in 
Madrid and was buried in the royal abbey of las liuelgas—Rades v Andrada, 20, col. 1; Schlrrmacher, 
286. 

4. In 1199 Loperraez. 181. On the children of Alfonso VIII, many of whom died in infancy, cf. 
appendix no. 1, Sthirrmather, 681-689. 

3. Doubtless nuns engaged in works of hospitality- -Loperraez I, 189 and III, 47-48- The bishops of 
Segovia and Avila also signed, but after the lay signatures; it would seem certain that they were not 
present at San Esteban de C<■rmaz but signed later. 

6. Loperraez, I. 1 89. 

7. Loperraez. I, 188. 

8. 2 }rd March at Burgos. 28th April at I'alcm ia--I operraez I, 188, which seems to indicate dutat 
that time the bishop was following the court. 

9. The earlier occasion was 2 3th May. 120I. 

10. 'Accidit itaque tunc lemporis Alphonsum, regent Castcllc. inter filium suunt Ferdinandum ct 

quandam nobilem dc Marchiu desidcrare connunbium. (>uam ob causam adiit prefatum epitcopujn 
exomensem. postulam fieri cum buius prosuratorem negotii* -Jordan, no. 19. For the chronology 
Diego's journeys, cf. study in Mamlonnet Yicaire, I, 8j-8K. Among the three possible dates summer 
1 202. summer 1 203, summer 1204. it is impossible to decide categorically. The reasons in favour0 
second are: 1. It would seem that the sisit Jordan mentions (adiit) must be identified with the coming 
the king to San Esteban (but the king also went there on 2 3U1 May, 1 2o2). 2. The date of 1203 gw*" 
by two chronicles published by Rclcl.crt (MOPII. I. 32.) and the information given inCArwira In mg" 
well l»e the original sUtement (one ms. of this chronicle, however. sav» Hot). 1- The po ® , 

which are put forward to explain the project of the Danish marriage began with the disinhe I 


ny two cnronlcles pul>llshr<l In Kelcliert t.mzrM, 1. 1 1 1 ) inn me .... r 

well l»e the original sUtement (one ms. of this chronicle, however. sav» Hof), b The po , 

which are put forward to explain the project of the Danish marriage began with the disinhe g 
John lackland, 28th April. 1202. They were particularly important in 120). In 1204, it was no 
the tune for negotiation, but for action. 

11. CT. the study — line ambatwde dant let marihet, Mamlonnet-Vicaire, I, 89-98. , * 

12. A native of Borglserge, near DascI, to the east of the Weser II. Chr. Scheehen jot on 

1). Gallen, 204. Jarl Gallen in tuumn / of Isis woik on the Dominican province 0 ^• 
Saim Dominique au Danemart) lias confirmed, drc|»encd and extended the conclusions o 
Yicaire study Gallon, 196-216. , ,.„ n o. 16. On 

14. ‘Multorum tamrn lalmrum dispendio’, ‘lal>urn»um iter rursus aggrediens Jon . 
the value to be given to these expressions see Mandonnet-Vleiirc, I, 97- , Pedro 

i). Ihionua, la. MOPII, I, 321, tlie author of which might lie Gerard de rrac e 
Ferrando, drawn up between i>6) and 1106. Cf. Mandonnet-Vicaire I, * nd V /a’ltaner 14 1 ) 

Berthold Altancr. on hU side, after at first hesitating to Identify the marches with Denmar V 
finally accepted this theory Altancr, Dominikanermiuionen, 4. 

16. CT. Appendix III. 

• 7- Sehirnnailier. 192193. , cf neritio n " 

18. One daughter onlv, Riehlsse, ssas not set mauled; hut she belonged to the pre 
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Gallon, 208 and n. 28. 

Orlamundc is situated on the Saale, on the western frontier of the ancient march of MisnJa The 
family, however, doubtless lived at the court of Denmark-GalKn, 209, n. 29. Valdemar, more'ovtr 
entrusted to Siegfried’s son, Albert, who was very loyal to him, the Nordalbingia which he had won hj 

^«t in . 202 from the inheritance of Henry the Lion-Gallon, 208. had won by 

C °"l Hefele-Leclerq, VB. .on. : I.. III. tit. XXXIX, ch. 6. 

3 ‘ There was a charter of confraternity between the chapter of Osma and the abbey of Silos- The 
subsistence to be given respectively in case of hospitality was determined-food for the men and fodder 
for the horses. Two animals per canon were envisaged, four for a dignitary of the chapter and for the 

bUhop-Lopcrraez, III, 20). 

24. Ganshof, 124. 

2j. Jordan, nos. 14 and 22, where the books for liturgical prayer are mentioned. 

26. Jordan, no. 14. 

27. Vleillard, plate VII; Gamhof, 152-1$)- 

28. Malsonneuvc, 78-82. Cf. infra, p. 75. 

29. Cf. infra, ch. V, pp. 7S*‘- 

30. The bibliography of Catharism is considerable an.l of unequal value. It has been completely 
brought up to date in the last fifteen years since the publications of A. Dondaine and of Hilarin of Milan. 
There is scarcely anything to be gleaned from the works of the Neo-catharists, such as D6odat Rochi, 
which reconstitute an artificial Catharism in which gnostic apocrypha, neo-platonism and the theosophy 
of Rudolf Steitner liave a larger share tlian authentic sources. In the following chapters Runciman and 
Soederberg will be used as general studies and above all Borst and the somewhat briefer study of 
Forevillc, 330-34). For Languedoc, Dossat’s latest findings have enabled us to correct Guiraud, 
Cartulaire and Inquisition, rich but sometimes erroneous. 

31. Forcville, 332, 33**; Borst, 90; Ch. Thouzellier, Hcrcsie et croisade au XIU t., in RHE XLLX, 1954, 
855-872. 

32. Outline statistics in Bor't, 205, n. . 1 and 208, n. 20. In 1250 the entire Catharist movement 
numbered some 4,000 Perfect, which possibly represents some hundreds of thousands of followers. 
The latter probably never reached the half-million. For the south of France, Dossat, Cathares, 11, 79-80, 
considers that even in the localities where the heresy was most active, it never spread to the majority 
of the population. Moreover these Catharist 'believers’ and 'listeners’ ['auditeurs’J were very super¬ 
ficially attached to the sect. 

3). Borst, 96, 121, 231-2)5. 

34. Unlike the Catholics, they authorized loans with interest Dossat, Cathares II, 73 and Borst, 188. 

35. Dondaine, Actes. 

36. Jordan, no. 1 5. 

37. Cernai, no. 53. This was the Cistercian bishop Guy de Carcassonne. 

38. On hatred for the sign of the cross, because it recalls the victory of Satan over Christ, see Guiraud, 
Inquisition, 163-164, 362-363; Borst 2 19 and n. 24. 

39. This was perhaps one of those deacons who kept Catharist houses of hospitality in the town— 
Burst, 211. 

40. ‘Fortitcr et ferventer agen.s’—Jordan, no. 1 5. He spent only one night 'ipsa nocte qua . . . 
Iiospitati sunt’, ibid. 

41. S. Pertement, Le Jualisme Jans Vhistoire Je la philosophic et Jes religions (La montagne Sainte-CeneriLre, 
no. 5), Paris 1946. 

42. Cf. infra, ch. V, p. 75 and n. 98. . 

43. From the name of the priest who inspired it. Articles by Bardy, in DHCE and Vemet in D/C; 
Runciman 63-93; Borst, *16-71. 

44- Article by Janin in DTC; Runciman, 40-02 ; gnostic background ibid., 5~ l 5- 

45- Borst, 175-177, based on numerous texts. He shows, however, that as a result of the influence 

<»f the Catholic milieu the Catharists progressively reintroduced the notions of personal sin, penance, 
repentance. For the Albigensian Catharists in the time of Dominic, see Cernai no. 12, p. 13 and n. 5; 
Dossat, Cathares II, 71-72. . 

4*>. For Catharist docetism sec Borst, 164, n. 6; for the Midi, Cernai, no. 11, p. 11 3,1 no. 3, 
Dossat, Cathares, II, 71. .. . Mi i. 

n 47. A Bogomil assertion, taken up again by the Catharists—Borst 165 and 219. n. 24, or 


Cernai, 1 


• $3. P- 47 and n. 


49. Jordan, no. ib distinguishes two events: the reception of the cmbassvby the audioriUes (the 

^ing and his counsellors) and the twirl's) consent: ‘exposita causa sui ituieris, toq 

Mage properly so-called according to the axiom, from then onwards <rommon y accept. 

Lombard (Sentent. L. IV. dist. XXVII. ch. 2) 'co.tsensus facit nuptias following phrase: 

'[on. copulatio. The proof that Jordan gives this meaning to consensus puelle . |, n dam’. Cf. G. Le 
[he bishop i, ,0 bring hack the girl so that the marriage may be consummated copulandam 

. . me . IX, n. 2.4 -2 . 54 -"“I -' Lonlbdrd - s teaching, can be given 

which makes the marrlagc.accordmg to Reeled as soon as there 


•has, article ‘Mar 
5i. The consent 

independently of ai 


form or usual ceremony; it can even b 



NOTES 


arc rerba de proacnti (words constituting a consent to marriage) in contradict! 

(words constituting a promise of future marriage) which do not make a t0 ,erb o it 

accompanied with an oath. Ibid., 21 42-2 i 43. "wrriage even if thw 

42. The case of the entry into religion of one of the parties between the excha ^ 

* proetemi and the copulatio. In this case the union is dissolved, which is nr,* " gC , con »m by te c, 
properlv so-called—DR .IX. 2158—2 159. At the end of the twelfth eentorv 1 e * n * mirriw. 


properly so-called—DR IX 2158-2 159. At the end of the twelfth century Urbw! JSm f, 
exception of the case in which one of the two parties should in the meantime become I * Uow ed the 
n. 69). At the beginning of the thirteenth century, however, Innocent 111 allowed „*i 1 
religion. Ibid., 2149— 21 *» 1. n, y the entry int 0 

p. On marriage by proxy see Deeraal.. Lib. III. tit. XXXII. ch. 14; DTC IX rs. 

----. . ** 1,61 -D'ego had beta 


1741, 72; Von Rcitxenstcin, Regcacn Jet Grajct 
the letter mentions Siegfried of Orlamund wh 
Count of Holstein which he receives! in 1204; 
near Apolda, not far from Orlamund. Cf. Gallci 


religion. Ibid., 21 i9— 21 ♦* 1. n, y the entry in^ 

p. On marriage by proxy see Decretal., Lib. III. tit. XXXII. ch. 14; DTC, IX 2161 re¬ 
appointed prsxrurator for the nutter. Jorslan, no. 14. ’ • Lnego had been 

44. Jordan, no. 16. 

it- The bishop’s company svould reach Montpellier in 1 206 after a long return ioumevand 1 

a fairly prolonged stay in Clteaux. Rome ansi Denmark. The departure should nrohshfu 1 , ®’ 

1205. most likely in summer. Cf. Manilonnet-\ icaire. I. 84-88. 1 ' ^ to 

46. Ganshof. 124. 

47. Mentioned by Jordan, no. 17. 

48. Jordan, no. 16. 

49. Gallen, 213-216. Cf. fupra, n. 2o. 

60. This is clear from a letter publishes! In Loeber. De Burggrariit Orlamundanii Commentmlo 1 
1741, 72 ; Von Rcitxenstcin, Regracn Jet Crajen ton Orlamunde, Bayreuth, 1871,67 ff. At the same hH! 
the letter mentions Siegfried of Orlamund who died in 1206. and his son Albert, under the title f 
Count of Holstein which he receives! in 1204; this dates the letter. The abbey of Heiudorf is 
near Apolda, not far from Orlamund. Cf. Gallen, 214 and n. 34. 

61. Letter of Innocent III of 12th January , 1 :oi». Potthast, no. 2641 ; PL, 21 4, 773-774; inserted In 
Decretal Lib. IV. tit. XXXII, ch. 14. where it is erroneously addressed to the Archbishop of Lyont 
(certain mss. however have corrected to Lund). 

62. The I'ope calls her mullet ; Jordan referred to her as puella. Gallen, 214, hesitates. He thinks that 
Jordan was mistaken. It is not necessary to take this view—it is sufficient to note that the Pope is using 
the correct word, since the events he is speaking of took place after the girl’s marriage. That she was of 
high rank is clear from the presence of two abl>ots at her taking the veil. 

63. Mediantibta mternunci 11. 

64. Quidam nobiln. He is not under the jurisdiction of the bishop and treats with his wife only through 
envoys, which presupposes that he lives at sonic distance. 

64. Ml sit ad tom, ut daponujtionem foctam carnahi copula 1 equeretur. The two terms which mark the two 
stages -contemui, copula, as in Jordan of Saxony —Oiould be noticed. 

66. Dtoccmna tua. In actual fact neither Orlamund nor Heusdorf arc in the archdiocese of Lund; they 
belong to the archbishopric of Mavence. Living at the court of Denmark, however, the niece of Valdemir 
belonged to the diocese of Lund. 

67. The Pope replied on 12th January. 1206. The report must have been sent at latest at the beginning 
of December 1204. 

68. The statement, the investigation, the summons and the appearance of the nun-bride before the 
Archbishop of Lund, in v iew of the remoteness of I Irusdorf, if it was really Siegfried's daughter who was 
in question, must have occupied the first months of autumn. 

69. A well-known decretal of Urban III (d. 1187) restored their liberty to a married couple when 

one of them became a leper before the consummation of the marriage— Decretal. Lib. IV, tit. VIII, ch. J. 
Cf. uipra, n. 42. , 

70. Innocent III still accepted this traditional exception, but unwillingly. He was to declare in 
reply : noi autem nolentet a praedecenorum nourorum leutgiit In hoc amculo tubito declinare . . . PL, 7if, 774^' 

71. On the brutalities of Philip Augustus towards Ingeburg, sec Hefele-Leclercq, V, 2, ' 

1226-1229; 1304-1308. As to the sentiments of Valdcmar II who, after his brother Cnut VI had one 

everything possible to defend his sister against Philip Augustus, expressed them once l ? ore *? . ”*jL r 
the Pope in the autumn of 1204— speaking of the adversaries who threatened him, he said <| 
inter nos et regem Franciae res sc lialieat, vestrae magnificent Lac non convenit revelari , PL, 214, 77° • 

72. The only letter whiih lias come down to uv from all this packet of dispatches, a letter roro 

king to the Pope, speaks of a nuntiu 1 (PI , 214, 709C1 jml end* with these wonls 'Caeteranunc 
committimua rnarranda ‘. 7 71A. . ii^-yon 

73. Although the requests arc no longer extant. Innocent Ill’s replies were: 1. Rcqiiest oft ^ 
and transfer to Rome of the Bishop of Stlilrvwig imprisoned by Valdcmar. 2. Extraordinary 
granted to the archbishop for the visitation of his diocese. 3. Solution of the matrimonial 

given to certain constitutions of the archbishop which the Pope, however, i* ‘? rcfu "°„ t() conquer 
4. Power grantrd to tlie archbishop to appoint a bishop for tbc pagan lands which he P r ®P°f e * j rivrn up 
and evangelize. 6. Promise of confirmation, after a trial period of four years, of constitute 
In a general chapter which the archbishop had decided to convene of the isolated house* o 
For these six letters see PL, 21 4. 771-776. 

74- ‘Remlaao ad rrgem mintin', Jordan, no. 17. 

74. Tpsum cum dcricis suis, nacta opportunitate, adire curiam feslinavlt’, (bid. devotl<** 

;6. He doubtless avoided t rowing the Al|>» in mid winter and stayed some time " ukln * , jnfn, 

in Rome. In an) uic hr only troivd over in Prmrncr lu rrtuni t«» Spain in M*y or June 
ch. VI, beginning. 


he report must have been sent at latest at the beginning 



NOTES 


asked him for the ’grat 


ind revealed to hit 
•re’, Jordan, no. 


■on esse proposition con- 


'oni Comanorum pro viribus operant, ad hi be re . Jordan, no. .7. The intention to evangelize is 
Orient to explain the desire for resignation (cf. note follow,ng). Jordan also insists on seeing in this 
bishop’s feeling of inferiority in the face of his episcopal responsibilities; this would scarcely be 

Epical of Diego! For the Cumans. c f. infra ? 


>P 7 g Among others, from Ccm.ii. 20 : Anno Verb, incamati MCCVI, Oxomcnsis episcopus . ad 
curiam romanam acccssit, surnnio .les.der.o desidcrans episcopatum suum resignare. quo posset liberius 
paganos causa praedicand, C hnst, evangel,urn sc transferre. According to the text, this occurred 
after. 5th March. 120b. However, as happens with chroniclers. this date refers to the principal event 
which the text relates, that is to -ay to the Montpellier meeting. The visit to Rome, which is the 
preamble to that, could have been jiM before 25th March. 

P 79 . Jordan, no. 17 in two plates. Cf. Schecben's introduction, ibid., 15-16. 

go! Such corrections point to uncertainty. The mention of the Saracens is in conformity with 
probability since the Castilians are in question, that of the Cumans is no less so. Between 1219 and 1221 
Dominic had hoped himself to evangelize these pagans of the east of Hungary, to whom he then sent 
some of his sons— Proces. Bon., no. 4 t- Earlier, however, even in 1 2 1 7, it was of the Prussians and other 


pagans of the north that lie was thinking. He quickly sent his first missionaries to them. Cf. Mandonnet- 
Vicairc. I. i49-'5°; Gallen 3-9, 212 and n. 32. 

81. Cf. supra, n. 78. 

82. ‘In P[ru]cia ct aliis terris seplcntrionis’, are the words of one of the mss. of the Proces. Bon. no. 12. 
The abbreviation Pcia poses a minor problem of palaeography. The most competent specialists, however, 
arc categorical that Prussia is meant—lubel, I, 370. n. 1; Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, 4; Von Walter- 
Wittenhcim, Die Dominikaner in inland im Mitulalter . . . Rome 1938, 5; Gallen, 202, n. 16, against 
Walz, Proces. Bon., 1 34, n. 1 who would read Bruscia, the territory of the Don, which does not moreover 
correspond to the second part of the phrase. 

83. For what follows, Hauck IV, 579—1>85; Gallen 209-216; Foreville, 265-269; 278-279; Fliche, 
86 - 88 . 

84. LTK, sub. h.v.; Gallen. 210-211. 

85. LTK, sub. h.v. 

86. Kept informed of what was being done, Innocent III in the course of the autumn of 1205, thus 
characterized the cxpcdition- ’cum. do Christian! nominis injuria vindicanda juste ac pie cogitans, ex 
religioso mentis proposito contra paganos dccreveris proficisci . . .’—letter to the Archbishop of Lund, 
Andrew Suncscn, 13th January, 1206 —PL, 215. 775A. The Pope granted the archbishop power to 
establish a bishop in one of the cities he might have been able to christianize, after having cleansed it by 
expelling the pagans. 

87. On the general character of the Drang nacb Osten —Altaner, Dominikanermissionen, 186-188; 
Jordan, 121-123. Cf. previous note for the events of 1206. 

88. On 10th October, 1204, the Bishop of Riga had obtained from Innocent III permission to make 
use for his mission, commuting their vows, of the priests and clergy of the neighbouring lands who had 
enlisted as crusaders for Jerusalem— PL, 2 1 5. 429 BC. 

89. Cf. Honorius Ill’s remarks on 2 5th January, 1217 (Potthxst, no. 543*)- Horoy U, 208-209. 

90. On the brutality of the Drang nach Osten and the ferocity of the Slav reactions, cf. Jordan, 122 and 
"• 3* <24, 127, 129-132. As to St Dominic’s desire for martyrdom and the detailed description he gave 
<>f it in similar terms to those recalled bv Jordan, 122, cf. Jordan, no. 34 (length of the torture, limbs 
hacked one by one); Proces. Bon., no. 29, but cf. infra, 156, n. [181]. 

91. Cf. supra, n. 73 and 86. m 

92. Rodriguez Jimenez dc Rada, Chronicon Je rebus Hispantae, L. VI. ch. 27 (Hispanto illuurata, ). 
Frankfort 1603, 107-108. Defourneaux, no. 35. Bernard, like Diego, had gone to find the Pope wno 
sent him back to his diocese. 

93. ‘Nex saltern ei, quamvis petenti, voluit indulgerc, re/ in remissionem peccatorum iniungere, ut manens 
episcopus, fines Comanorum ad praedicandum intraret. Jordan, no. 17. The insertion in roiumeneme ., 
which must be of importance since the 2nd edition of the Libellus adds it, signifies an in 8* n 5 e 

by Innocent HI to all those who favoured the crusade and the apostolic mission. PL, ,215. '°\£’ £'’ 
M4JB, .J45D. etc. Honorius III granted it in .217 «o the apostolic labours of all the Preacne 


Laurent, no. 77. 

94- The information this ti 
remearet’. Expressed in these 
circumstances nor with the wr 
bis diocese on the bishop anev 
himself on occasion with some 
y. r of the Pope and Diego 


ne comes from Cemai. 20: ‘immo precepit ei ut £ PJJfX! 

. I , I ..l, lit- , reproach, which accords neither wiw ine 

as a special mission. This does not mean that hejbrtjfc him to^oc ^ 

itlier secondary a postulate. Thus the apparen co ,_^pjpnnet- 

; later conduct which formerly preoccupied ^ ofl ^ 


v ol 'he Pope and Diego’s later conduct which formerly preoccupy bishop on the 

\icairc, I, 148-149. As to the hvpothesis of a previous understanding betvv«ren Pope M ^ donnet 

ubject of the preaching in the Narbonensis which we had maintained Ibid. 4 ' , 245), it is 

lnd which H. C. Scheehen severely criticized (Domtmkaner oder Innocent,oner, AkP . IX ('939/ 

"<>t impossible hut remains hypothetical. . .i, e nu rriage is dissolved, 

9 5. PL, 2 n, 7 74lt . |„ pree.se terms: .. If die w ills to remain in her con c t h bv receiving 

***'"*' the will of the bridegroom; 2. although she appear to have take concluded; 

HC I* ™ return home there ,0 preserve chastity within the 

!■ 'f vhe has pronounced the vow of regular life, she must be constrained mentions in 

9*-. Scheehen. 2 5. n. , 5 and ,6. displaces without any reason the journey vvh.cn j 
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l l.raux, as formerly to Clu.iy, arc f requenti ^ 


"• 99, K 


no. 18. Such journey of prelate* t 
11 2 and Sakur, II, ioi-i i j. 

97. Cf. nipro, rh. 1, n. 17. 

98. Cf. Infra, ch. V, 76 *nd 78; vh. VI. 80 and 82 and n. $-6. On the rdle of the Cu. _ 

apostolic work of Christendom, especially in the missions patronized bv the P U ' e , rc “ TO lf > the 
Mandonnet-Vicaire, II, 40-42. °P C ’ "• Ladner, « 

99. Letters of the 29th January and jiM May, 1204, Potthast. 2103 and 2226 Th 
Clteaux of Fulk of Neuillv to find preachers for the crusade there will be rerslU.1 u 1 J ou, rieY t 0 

11, 40 and n. 140; cf. I, i'$ 4 . ^-Mandonnet-Vic,^ 

100. Cemai, no. 71. 


lot. Cf. Infra, ch. VI. 91 and n. 79 to 8 1. 

102. To become a Cistercian in fact he would base to have resigned first (cf Infm „ . 

But the Pope had not allowed him to do this. J ' °4 **» 112). 

103. Jordan, no. t6. 

104. In 1 310 the bishop of Moroc co, Peter, finding that all his priests were of the Order of P k. 
obtained from the Pope authorization to enter their Order. The vicar of the Friars Preachers r|| 
from the Pope power to accept the bishop's resignation. The Latter made profession in the orderand k! 
vicar then gave him hack his diocese in the Pope’s name. \FPX (1940), 90. 

10 j. Cf. Infra, ch. VI. n. 17. 

106. A Canon Regular of Maguclonne, lie had tenaciously defended in Rome for three years (n 4. 

1199) the office of archdeacon which the dean of the chapter wished to assign to someone else 
Villcmagne, 1 to 29. 

107. On 26th January, 1203, Innocent HI. resiling the courage of Peter of Castclnau, spoke of the 

'otium contemplation is quod clcgcras’, Potthast. 2 391— PI, 21$, $l$B. ‘ 

108. The following, taken at random from one’s reading, arc a few examples of attachment and unity 
of spirit in regard to a religious order, which, without l>ring identical with the symbolic reception of 
the habit, are analogous to it. The Cistercian Cardinal Conrad de Porto was received about 1220 in the 
priory of the Preachers of Bologna; he was enthusiastic for the life of the brethren and declared; 'Ego 
quidem. etsJ alter! us professions habit um exterius prrferam, vestmm tamcn interim men tern gero. Net 
dubuim vobls sit quin totus sim sester; vestnque ordinis sum; vobis me tota dilectione committo’— 
Ferrando, no. 43. At the same time Bishop William of Modena, the future Cardinal of Sabina, apostolic 
legate and great propagator in the Nordic countries; 'morrs sancti Dominici explorans, se in fratrem 
ordinis ab eo petiit recipi. Cui sanetus annurns eidein tanquam palri ordinis ncgocia recommisit; quod 
idem episcopus ferventcr ohsrrvavit usque in hodiermim diem’—Barth£lemy, no. 17. Cf. Infra, n. 112. 

109. Cf. Infra, ch. VI, 91 and n. 79. 

110. Jordan, nos. 18 and 2o. 

111. On the development of the order in Castile and the role of Alfonso VIII sec Defourneaux, $>-$». 
In 1188 the king had obtained that the Abbess of Las I luelgas should play the same part in regard to the 
abbeys of Cistercian nuns of Leon and Castile as the Abbot of Clteaux In regard to the order. This wai 
already the point of departure of the panic iitarist tendencies which were later to develop in Spain to a 
considerable extent. 

112. The Journey of St Malachy to Clairvaux under Innocent III, presented curious analogies with that 
of Diego to Clteaux: visit to the monastery in the course of a journey to the Curia, enthusiasm for what 
he had seen of monastic life, an offer of resignation to the Pope, its refusal, monks brought back with 
him on hit return to his see—St Bernard. Vita Mala,hiat, PL, 182, 1094-109$. 

113. It will be noted that Diego's successor in Osma, Rodrigo Jimenez de Rada (1208-1210) was 
a former Cistercian. Did Diego effectively give his chapter a Cistercian orientation? 

114. Jordan, no. i<>. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER V 

1. Roger de tioveden, Chronic le. cd. Stubbs, II, London, 18S9. 167 and '7*-*80, sees in this 
■ me of the major causes of the Counc il of the lateral! in 1179. The whole of Canon 27 is taken 

In the Fourth Council of the Latcran in 121 $, it occ upies canon 3 and is the subject of a specla 
Mansi. XXII 210. 2)2, 986-990, 1069-1070. „r«inrt <f< 

2. See ecclesiastical and economic description by A. Mollnirr, Sur la geographic dtla P. j 

languedoc au menrtn igt, in Vaisaetr, XII. 130 i)$; also, ecclesiastical description of the P . ^ 
Narbonne in Criffe, )6j-)S2. Cf. Dossal, Catharet, )9i- )9t; Ch. Higounet, le eomte de Commi go 
ongtnet a ton annexion a la touronne, Toulouse 1949. lf . „ ntur t at 

). The seat of this bishopric- which was In the first place at Maguelonnc, was In the twel 
SubsUntion; since the fourteenth century it has been at Montpellier. 116-1 $4 

4. Vaissete, VI, 217-484; Luchaire; Guiraud, Inqunmon, j7$-4'9i Maisonncuvc, 7 " l ° ’ art 
and 1 $8-202. Conaiderable use lias here l>een made of Guiraud. Although his nume VJ j ul b| e 
presented carelessly and in disorder (wrong dates, wrong references), they are irrcplaca e 
because they are directly uken from the archives of the Inquisition In Carcassonne and ' oul 
documents). ]^lansi. 

$. From tlie opening of (lie ixntentla dt terra olhlgeml of the Fourth Council of the UteraiVj- ^ 
XXII, 1069D. Tne juxUposition of the two trrms is a commonplace in the documc 
Provence and the Aibigcois—cf. for instance, Puylaurrns, ch. VI, VII, XVI. 
t>. Hcfrlr-Lcclcrq, V, 1106- 1107 ; Maisonneuse. 94-91. 



NOTFS 


On lh e expression negation,/,dei et pods .stu\ the ___ 

7 ‘ i: 74. etc. (the first four references relate to a letter of Innocent III), ,j 8 (the learn Mil’™.!' 
’ ^/(Council of Montpellier). W. $88. $94. $96 (in regard to Raymond VI RavnuSS R 0 „„ | ’ 
VII). etc.; Puvlaurens. <h. VII and XVII; Prices. Thai.. L , V, > ^^-Roger «le 


foL wond VII), 


«• ‘ h - VII and XVII; Praces. Thai., nos. 3 . 7 , ,, , 8 „ £2", ‘ e 
Dominic). General indications in Cerna., no. 2 7, n 1 and HI XXXI. n. 14. As to the ’underlyin^eason 
for this connection from the point of mow of the Church, cf. Counc.l of Beziers. 1246; ‘cum tempore 
|! cil fides liberius valcat praed.car. et mqmsitio contra haeret.cos fieri et sacramenta ecclesiastica 
ministrari’—Mansi. XXIII, 69$. 

g It was at Charroux (prov. of Bordeaux) in 989 and at Narlmnne in 990 that the first effort of the 
bichops to impose peace on the feudal lords was made manifest; in .05, Bourges inaugurated the system 
() f diocesan militia; in .054 ■» fixe and c odified the system of the peace and truce of God; in .0,3 it 
was spread from Clermont under the authority of the Pope. A. Luchaire. ‘Les premiers capetiens’ in 
Ihstoirede France by E. LavLssc 2. pt. 2. Paris .90. . j|-. j8. More recently the peace had again been 

sworn at Briers, in . .66 ; Rodez . .70. Alb. . .91. Montpellier. ,19$ (cf. infra, n. .9). The high peak 
of this effort for peace whic h was continually growing was the series of oaths which the legate Milon 
made the Count of Toulouse, his Provencal barons, the city consuls, and finally, through the intermediary 
of the clergy, all the faithful whether nobles or commoners of the territory, take at Saint-Gilles in June 
Uoj—namely, not to use mercenaries, to respect every peace and truce, to protect or restore the 
property of the Church, to do justice to all and not to levy new taxes, to turn the Jews aside from public 
offices, to punish heretics denounced In the clergy -PI, 216. 89-98. On 6th September following, the 
Council of Avignon again took up one by one all the elements of the negotium fxdei et pacts beginning by 

preaching—Mansi, XXII, 781-794. 

9. The question of unjust dues which the Church ordered to be withdrawn, played the principal part 
in the inevitable excommunication of Raymond VI in 1 2 11 — Villemagne, 249; Cemai no. 137 and n. 1, 
138, 163, 394. «• 3- 

10. Deposition of Arnaud de Crampagna, Proc. Thol., no. 7. 

11. ‘Ad fidem nullus cst cogendus invitus; sed per severitatem, imo et per misericordiam Dei, 
tribulationcm flagellis solet pertidia c.istigari’—St Augustine, Contra litteras Petiliani, L. D, ch. 83, PL, 43, 
ji$. ‘Heretici propter hcresim non sunt occidendi, sed propter characterem christianum quern habent 
ad caulam Ecclesie reducendi sunt’—Alain de Lille, Contra hereticos, L. II, ch. 22, PL, 210, 396D. 

12. On the ‘exposing as a prev’ see Pissard, 37-39 and 61 and Morel, 42-30. 

13. Cf. supra, n. 6. For the holy war, see Pissard et Villey, 217-226. The princes of the Midi did not 
protest against the principle of the holy war; they discussed the fact and the extent of their responsibility 
in the matter of heresy—Pissard. 41. 

14. Flichc, Enquete and Lagger, Rcforme gregorienne. 

1$. Molinier in Vaisstrtc XII, 263-276; Luchaire; Dossat, Comte. 

16. Cf. Infra, n. 41. 

17. Against the claim made that the troubadours were inspired by the Catharists, cf. Borst 107, n. 37 
and particularly D. Zorzi, Palori rehgiosi nella letteratura provemale. La spiritualia triniiaria, Milan i9$4* 
This literature is no more Catharist than it is anticlerical and the repression of the Catharists by the 
Church is not responsible for the decadence of this literature—see L. H. Gere, ‘The Troubadours, 
Heresy and the Albigensian Crusade’ in Dissert. Abstracts. 16 (1936), 738. As to a superiority of civiliza¬ 
tion of the Midi over the north at this time, its only existence is in the imagination of a few men of 
letters of today, historians do not recognize it; cf. M. Bloch, La societefeodale, Paris, 1939. II, 43. 

18. Vaissete, VI, 68, 1 10-1 1 1 ; Vll~ II. n. 8. The marriage of Raymond VI with the sister of Peter II 
finally brought peace in 1200. Ibid., 190-191 and 213-214. 

19. Peace of Albi 119,, re-affirmed by the Council of Montpellier in 1.93—Vaissete 140 and 172; 
Mansi, XXII, 667-672; Lacgcr, Albigeois, 593-593. 

20. Giraud, ‘ Les routiers au Xlle 1 leclc'. in Bibhoth. de /’ Ecole des chartes' , III (1841-1842). 125-14 7. 
Maisonneuve, 89-98; Lacger. Albigeois. $87. $88. 

11. Mansi, XXII, 231-232 and Hcfele-Lcclercq. V, 1106. 

JJ. Letter of 29.V. 1 207. PI . 216. . 167B; Potthast. 31.4; Villemagne. 2 4 3- . . 

>3. Cemai. 38, n. 3 and ,9 n. .. with the editor’s notes. Both this editor and recent hutoruu ha,e 
emphasized the accuracy of Cernai’s statements, despite that writer’s tone of hatred for eve . g 
"ith the Catharists or their abettors. 

J 4- Guiraud, Inquisition, 301-331 ; Dossat, Clerge 276-278. . , . „ OD | e of 

>$• Vaissete, VI, ,72. His predecessor had bfen made prisoner and ransomed by the people 
$apestang in 1193 . Mansi XXII. 671. 

16. Cernai, no. 99; Guiraud, Inquisition, 337. 

R. Auki,'.’'U limiilc iLut, I'Mtino I'rovcnor’, i" .V«j» 

• * i- ?4|I - Tliis is prim ipallv concerned with the east of the Rhone, ut * directs, Paris 1893- ,6 )' 
rntical, Cf. A. Luchaire, Manuel des institutions fran^aises. Piriode des pit ^ co -lordship in the 
' 6 4; Fr Olivier Martin. Il.stoire du droit franco, s . . . Paris. 194*- 
r ^‘on ofTouloiLse, see Vaissete, VII. 

1°. Guiraud, Inquisition, 323-327. 

)'• Ibid., 279-299. 
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NOTES 


Ibid., no*. 99-100; Guiraud, op. Wt.. 310-314. 

34. Raymnnd-Rngrr. however. wa» not himvlf a (atharist -Tudela, 4 j n 6 
,3 . Guiraud. op. at. 3 • o 1 1 1. "hu h corrects. in at 1 ..r.Uncc with various item, r , , 
archive* of the Inquisition. I rnui'i affirmation. n... 48; Philipp w 4 , 4 CaZri* <,cnce fromiL 
Waldrn*cv not one of £ 

jfc. Valwftr. VI. ? J 7 J?* -»ncl VIII. 1148 M)i. where the text of the denn.i.1 
d'Avelanet hrforr the inquisitor* in 1J 44 will l*e found. P°*mon of Bfrtnjj, 

37. The re-mark of Pon* Adrnur dr Roiidcillc. qtiotr«| |>y Puvlaurrm, eh. Vlfl_' 

rum ei* (herrticts) et hahrmu* de no*tri* tonsanguinri* inter irwos' U <-omnl..-| l,nU * 0,11,1 "Wthl 
account* collected hy Guiraud. op. . it., 261- t \ 1. ^ ^ P roT *d 1 7 the 

38. On this saving, »ee Bor*t. 74. n. «*. 

39. Puylauren*. ch. VI and VII; Guiraud. op. or.. 767-763. 

40. See the chapter on thr »prcad of the heresy. (.uiraud, op. clt. 261-177, This chi 
accumulation of detail*, give* the impression that the feutial class, perhaps even the pomilaH*”’ 

wa* affected hy the herr*v aln»o*t in it* entirety. 'Affected', however, merely means that thev*!'^' 
to the discourse* of the heretic. That wa* not tantamount to becoming ‘believers’, still 
On the small number ol the latter, cf. infra, n. 63. The ‘believen’ more often than’not were influ 
only very superficially. Dovsat {Catharei, 79-80) noticing the small number of people made kiwwn^rt!! 
inquisition as 'consoled', after a thorough investigation in the localities most affected, came to tbe° 
moderate conclusion—‘the Albigense* we re %oftu lentlv numerous for the Church to consider that 
constituted a danger'. • 

41. Gervase of Canterhurv, Chronica ed. Stubbs, I. I ondon 1879, 771. 

Vaissete’s translation, VI. 7a. which is uwiall* quoted, is a* Dondaine observes (dao >>i\ n 
considerably defeclive. ' 5 ' 

41. Cemai. no. 40. 

4). Cemai. no. 39 and n. 1. 

44. Cemai. no. 44. 

4$. Letter of Innocent III, 79.V. 1107 : Putthast no. 1114 ; PL, 21 j, 1167C. 

46. Guiraud. op. nr. 104- mo; Burst. ijj. n. 18. 

47. Especially, as far as respect for the conjugal bond w a* concerned, in the case of Guillaume VIH of 
Montpellier—Vaisaete VI, 200-201, and in that of Pedro II of Aragon—Villemagne, 127-130, 144-147, 
149-16$. The Pope’s firmness as to the valichtv of the marriage of Pedro II with Marie de Montpdlitr 
was a rude awakening for the king and contribute-*! to his revolt in 1213; the uneasiness of Innocent when 
he communicated the final decision to the commissioners on 19.I.1213 should be noted—Villamgnt, 
i$i. Hi* attitude was the tune towards Alfonso IX of Leon. Philip Augustus etc. and was the obwnc 
of what political opportunism might have counselled. 

48. Cemai. no. 13; Puyiaurens, ch. IV; Horst, io(-io7- 

49. Jurata forme alio. Burst 180. 

jo. Cemai. no. 1 7 and (7 ; Burst 214, n. 6 ; 71 (, n. 8. 

(i. Guiraud, op. cn., 333-363; Dos sat, C Ur pi. Guiraud’* judgement on the decadence of the clergy 
of the Narhonensis ('a dead Church') is exaggerated, as is hi* judgement on the success of the Cathirto 
(cf. tupra, n. 40). In both cases Dossal's opinion is more accurate. 

( 7 . Cemai, no. 70 and n. 4 by the editor. 

(3. The following prelate* were involved. In 1198. Erejus and Carcassone; in 1204-1 20 (,Tou1ouj», 
Beziers, Vivien; in 1211-1213. Narbonne, Agde, Beziers, Carcassonne. Elne, Ntnies, U«s; A • 
Rodez, Valencia. Mandonnet-Vuairr, I, 177, n. 43; Lacger, 678; Maisonneuve, 140-147-On 
renewal of 1212. see Cemai, no. 307. 

(4. Dossal, Clergt, 268 . 

3(• Puylauren*. ch. VII. 

36. Ibid., (h. VI and VII. , , 

(7- Mirot, II, 317-320. A* far luik a* 1716, if. infra, ih. XII ami n. 43 and 34. Pulk 
this dismemberment in order to fight heresy. .. , K . 

(8. Potthait, no*. 7103. 7774, 7 7 76, 7 1 79. 7774 . etc.; PI, 7 i$, 27 ). 3 55 * * bl ’ 
Villemagne, 34. 74-75. 7 » 79. »*•. 9*. 

39. lacger, Albiptvn. 

60. Valssete, M, 81 ; lacger, 389. 

6 1. Cemai, no. 47. n. ) by llie editor. the 

62. A year before bis assassination he bad l»ern tbe subject of an attempt at depos L^tict- 

live legates, because under the iniluenie of threat* be lud refu»e*l to act against the ttez 

Pott lust, no. 2129; P/, 713, 777; Villemagne, 189 191. iified Benerali® - 

b l- I-*cger, Albiffton, 791 and 601. and Dossal, Clerge, 77 '. who correct* the unjus | etter to 

lion* of Luiluirr, 71 7 7 ami of Guiraud. op. ai.. 346 349. Element* of information . V. 
Berrngrr of 28.V.1704, Potthast.no. 2124; PI. 7i), 337; Villemagne, 82-83; Puyiaurens, 

64. Puyiaurens, prologue; Count il <>( Montpellier, ianon 4, Mansi, XXII, 94 *- ._,i| v i n rcUt* 0010 

63. No figures, even approximate, are available. I lie Walden»e* were small numcr j | nUin ber 

the perfect. In 17 30. Rainier Sacioni who was very well informed, estimated at 4 .» 00 . J0$( jo. 

o( thr latter in the world; 7.300 m lomlurdv, 7oo in the Alldgeol* -B*ir*t. *° 5 ' n ‘ —'past; In lk* 
In the former plate they lud been hunted but not too severely for about twenty y i fn that about 
Altiigeoi* very violently alter the terrible purge of the tune of the crusade. If following I** 1 

iloi., 1,00 Catlurist* (doubtleu ol the 'IVrleil'l met at Mireixdx; tlut in 1208 a 



NOTES 


l. Perfect were burnt at the 
llSLicn. etc., it will be realize.! 
uLinnina of the thirteenth century i 
The houses of the Catharists. 

mU niiies. were very numerous ;s„m, 

^f ’Borit. 6-8. Their first bool 
writings in the thirteenth century, 
and 204, n. 3. * 

68. Borst. 203. n. 13 an.l 24.. 

69. Supra, ch. III. p. 17 to 39 anil 

7 0. Cf. Man.lonnet-Vicaire, II. if 

7 1. Ibid., II. 1 86 anil n. 5$» <<»•' 

theological disputes, see the anecdot 

7 2. Mandonnet-Vicaire. II, 183-1 
7 j, For instance: rural lib- f.M 

hn<nitaliere au Xllc siecle' in Hull. 


' Of Casses , 4 o at Minerva. 300 at Lavaur. a larger number 
number ol 2.000 formal Catharists in the Alhigeois at the 
\a iterated. 

and the same time places of worship and hospices or com¬ 
en or more of them could he counted in a locality—Guiraud, 

• borrowed from the Bogomils about 1190, Ibid., 8. First 
!-i 3. Against a co-called secret teaching see ibid'., 8, n. 8 


in. 30-60. 

1 s \ . Study and general survey in Grundmann, Eresie 377-389. 
ian>>; Meersseman-Adda (Italy). On the popular character of the 


7 3. For instance: rural life < Meersseman-Adda); hospitality (C. Dereine, ‘Aspects de la vie 
hospitalicre au Xllc siecle’ in Hull, .lu cercle pedagogique, Louvain. 1947-1948, 17-23); eremitical life 
(A. Ceuneau, I'ermite saint Alleaumc a la foret de la grande Chamie, Rennes, 1948); pious women (A. Mens, 
Oonprong en betekenif van de Seder! andsc begijnen—begarden beweging. Louvain 1947); lay folk of every kind 
(M. D. Chenu, Moines, clercs, laid an carrefour de la tie erangelique (Xlle siecle), in RHE, XLIX (1954) 
59-89). The variety of the social milieux affected by the movement would itself demonstrate its essentially 
religious origin. It is consequently impossible to see in it the religious projection of a social phenomenon. 
This remark is particularly important in regard to the Catharists. Cf. A. Dondaine: ‘L'origine de 
I'her&ic m&Wvalc’ in Rivista di Sioria della Chiesa in Italia VI (1952) 47-78; Ilarino da Milano, ‘Le 
cresie popolari del sec. XI ncll’Luropa Occ.’, in Studi Gregoriani, II, 43-89. 

74. Founded in 111 5 by Robert d'A, Cadouin. in Perigord, handed on its spirit to its foundations at 
Candcil and d’Ardorcl which would ultimately become Cisterican. 

7$. Walter, I and II; Grundman, Bewcgungen 38-49; Mandonnet-Vicaire-Ladner, II 33-40; 
Spaetling, 43-48 ; Meas, 16-22; R. Nidcrst, Robert d’Arbrissel et les engines de Fonterrault, P. 1932. 

76. Canon 1 3 of Nicea; inscribed in the Decree, Causa VII, q. 1, c. 19. It was especially re-asserted 
at the time of the Gregorian reform. 

77. Mandonnet-Vicaire, II, 187 and n. 38. 

78. Ibid., 183 and n. 34. On the very rich meaning of the expression pauperes Christi which the 
Catharists also used, sec Mens, 17 and 254; Dereine, RHE, XLIV (1949) 634; Borst, 91 and n. 6, 
Alvemer, E. On the presence of women sec Spaetling, 83 and n. 9. 

79. Rom. X, 13. 

80. Grundmann, Bcwegungon 41-42; Mandonnet-Vicaire-Ladner, II, 33-40. 

81. Manselli, 23-43; Borst 83 and n. 7-10. Its success is proved by the refutation, which caused it 
to be made known, of the Abbot of Cluny himself, Peter the Venerable, PL 189, 719-830. 

82. The date of his death varied, according to historians, between 1124 and 1143. Manselli, 28, 
assigns it to 1132-1133. 

83. Walter II, 130-140; Manselli, 43-67; R. de la Ruelle, art. Henri (l’herftique) in Catholicisme, 
vol. V, Paris, 1938, 622 IT. 

84. Puylaurens, ch. 1. . 

85. Mens. 38-40; Dondaine, Valdes. 191-233; G. Gonnet, ‘Waldensia’ in Rerue d hist, et de 
philosophie reltgieuse, XXXIII (1933) 202-232; Grundmann. Eresie 37* ff•! Manselli, 69-87. 

86. W. Map, De nugls cur,ahum ed. Th. Wright, London, 1830. 64. On the formula Sodas nudum 
Christum sequl, cf. Bull, de theol. anc. et med. vol. VII. no. 977- 

87. Dondaine, op. cit. 216-218. 

88. Ibid., 232 (profession of faith). Cf. Gonnet, n. 43. 47. 4 8 , 61, 88. . 

89 Puylaurens, prologue; Guiraud. op. cit., 239-260, 264-266, 270, 348; . [ Av janonet, 

Dondaine, Valdis 235; Grundmann. Eresie, 3 71 and n. 2 ; they were also to be found at Liurac, A ign 
carcassonne, Puylaurens, Pamiers-Puylaurens. ch. VIII; Lacger. Albigeois, 631. nPO fession of 

9°. At the beginning of the thirteenth century in the Narbonensis, they scarce V P the 

as many as four errors, according to Pierre des Vaux-de-Cemai: the wearing o ope • jn 

fanner of the apostles, the absolute prohibition of oaths and of the death pe ty, 
imitator of the apostles, even if a lav-man. could consecrate the Eucharist—Cernai, no. . 


91. Alain, 383. 

92. liber antlhaeresis, ed. Dondaine, Valdes, 233. 

93. Dondaine, Valdes, 224. 

94- Alain, 385 and Cernai, no. 18. 

93- Formal texts collected by Grundmann. 18 to 22 ( 
a century should be added); Spaetling, 48 96; Mens, 23- 

96. Borst io2, „. ,4. 

97. Borst6t»-7i 


(the text of Raoul Ardent, >6, n. 1 

1-26; Borst, 9' to 93. 


98. Everwin de Steinfeld. 679 D; Borst 91. n. ». . . to t rv to prove con- 

99- In default of direct documents, several writers have put fonvanl |g thc 

t'nuity. I he dualist analogies with Manicheans, Messalians, Paulicians. P PP®* The analogies in 
* nj l°P "I ‘be fundamental opinion: radical opposition between the v 8 Bogomils in the 

"orship and hierarchy with the primitive Church come up against the fact 
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beginning had a rudimentary worship and n.. hierarchy. Die archaic cltaracter of C K 
mme directly from the New Testament; it may equally come from the Eastern pr,ct 'c« nu, 

which Bogomilixm gradually drew. C f. discussions and conclusions of Borst 68 mon «Uc prjctic*, 1 
too. Dondaine. Origin*, has demonstrated the impossibility of denying the ,1 i^ , ~ ,, i‘ 
apostolic character of the Cathariit religion, especially in regard to the ? ri ^ of tfe 

With Guiraud, Runciman, Morghen. he believes in the ancient origin of the rite^!!”"' *4-74. 

n. I 1. thinks tlut the tests of the New Testament (Aits, VIII, , 7 ) Wcrc sufficient ,7*’ 
add in the liturgical anti monastic atmosphere of the Balkans in the eleventh centu rr* * t; * etus 
note. r f' Cf. preceding 

h,:,r,n, Cf ' "" . .. • J •’ .. ..of Cuh*, 


ioj. Lacgcr. 293-294. 

ioj. Mandonnet-Vicaire. II, t«>7 1S7. 

104. Dereine, 379. 481. 
ioj. Fliche. Montpellier, in. 

1 ob. Cf. tttpra, n. 74. 

107. Alain. Two other polemical expositions ..f \alue. likewise front the end t>r the twelfth 
are the sst.rk of southerners: Bernard, a I'rencostratensian of Eoncaudc (near Montpellier) 
et Ermengauti de Saint-Gilles*. Opuwulum tomra .athatot, PL, 104. 1234-1272. The part relatin "k! 
Waldenses. which was lost, lias l»een rediscovered by Dondaine and edited by Gonnet, Wald* ^ • 
Pei J'hlu. * Je philot. rehgiemei, XXXIII (194D. 149-: (4). This l rmengaud was perham a WaldLbl 
converteil in 1108. at the same time as Durandu tic Huesca, Borst. 9. Cf. J. dc Ghellinck L'eaor dl 
/literature latine au Xlie tiiclt I. Louvain, 1941.. 100 -md i«.8-i 71 anti I . Veeres, in Analproem., ji 


108. Borst, 1 j, 19. Jt. 

104. Lacgcr, Albigeoit 630-632. Fliche, Montpellier. 

11 o. Vaissete, VI, 116 and Jit. 

111. Canon 17, Hefele Leclcrcq. V, 1106-1107; Maiumneuvc, 94-94. 

in. Mansi, XXII, 476-47S ; Maisonneuvr, 108-114. 

II]. Potthast. no. 641; PL. 114, J]7: Maisonneuve, 114-117 and 10-17. Note also this phrase in 
the confirmation of the deposition of the Bishop Guillaume de Beziers (1 8.11.1 205): ‘crimen hereseos, 
per quod blasphematur divina ma jest as' Pott hast, no. 2 1 29 ; PL, 2 1 {, 272; Villemagne, 190. 

114. On 21.IV.119I- He »et out in detail the p tssers of the legates in his letters of 12. Vlll.i 199- 
Pot t hast, 94. 784 and 786, PL, 214, 8? and 674 -677. 

114. Geoffroi d'Auxerre. 41 jC. 

116. See his letter of 1 2 .IV. 1199 to the legate Rainier. He exhorts him 'ut in Lia, Rachelis sterili- 
Utem tua predicatione foecundes, dum quod in aolitudine et claustri silentio dididsti, juxta manditum 
evangelicum predicavcris super tecta, et talenta tibi credits erogaveris ad usuras’. He then gives him. 
in the name of him who tent his apostles to preach, the mission to preach and full powers; 1. to correct 
drrics and monks; 2. to judge and alisolve violators of clerical immunity; }. to confute heretics and 
bring them back to unity. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VI 

I. Cemai, no. Jo. placed the Montpellier meeting in 1206, i.c. after 24th March (style of the 

Incarnation). It can be dated more exactly. Amaud left the meeting to make the preparations for the 
General Chapter at CIteaux, which was to be held on 13th September. His departure wij 
before the Assumption. Moreover the discouragement of the legates, which brought about the 
Montpellier meeting, does seem to have been occasioned by Innocent Ill’s letters of 9th and nth May, 
relating to Bdrenger de Narixmnc (cf. Infra, n. 9). Now it is necessary to allow a month forletten to 
travel from Rome to Montpellier. The meeting must therefore be placed after 1 ith June 'J. 

August, certainly quite close to the former date—cf. Vlcaire, 1207, J]8, n. 21 (p. J4f* May- u P“ l 
should be read). 

J. Fliche, Montpellier. 

j. Cental, no. Jo; Jordan, no. 


.The error in an edition by Cemai has led 
situate this meeting outside Montpellier contrary to the manuscripts; some even asserted, at * ^ 
whence the erroneous commemorative plaque that can be seen In the church of Castelnau on 
skirts of tlir town. 


valid 


4. The seauel to this episode is based on the text of Cemai, nos. Jo to 26, all the detail* of ^ 
lid. Though not an eye-witness, the writer knew several of those who took some part In , 

. r his Story, In 1J. j. the detailed archives of the mw 

hose account is parallel, shows serious liuccuracie*. 
sec Mandonnet-Vicaire, I. Vl « lre ; 


n his lunds, when writing this part of his story, In 
Cemai 111, x to xxi. Jordan, nos. 20-J1, whose account 

relationaofthetwo sources and their value tec Mandonnet-Vicaire, I. 141-14°: ‘‘Ii'wowmht r 

4. The Bull of Institution for Peter and Raoul is lost. It must have been issued In * 1 to 

1 ioj. On 1 jtb December the two legates had already treated with Bcrcnger at NarboWW ^ yi, 
loulouse, witerr they proceeded with perhaps rather lengthy negotiations—Cental, no. 6, p (Jt| j Btf 
229-130; Villemagne, 42-44. Thr Bull of Institution for Amaud was dated ji»t May, 


iiiy . PI , Jig. 348 jbo; Villemagne, 41 47. , |-_.ioo for thf 

6. There are still extant thirty or more lettrrs of Innocent 111 on the sub|ect of Ut *•*_Potthwti 

period 1204-1207 alone. Cf. in particular the letters of jist May and 7»h December, i»4 
’ JI9 and > 3 J7 ; PI , 214, 348-360 and 472 - 474; Villemagne, 42-47 and 60-6 J. 



NOTES 


Thr leeates were commissioned to make investigation* about Birenger as early as F..-U 
•»!. -4. *io 5 . *2o 7 1210 would have led up after many haitaMons^to^hfci 

^deposition in O', or oo ,f death had not forestalled this measure-Viflemagne, 73-.06 
o Lnneuve, .44-'46. Birengcr. quite apart from his skill in legal procedure, enjoyed aalt^ Lr-/ 


S^^.»KT^rnTAS" " " gl1 pr °“ dure ' •*’- 

t,on p ott hast. 204; M-. !'{• H 5 1S7; Villemagne, 78-S4. 

Potthast, 2 7 74 i W., 215. 883-8S3; Villemagne, 96-99. 

\o Fora list of the complaints of the Church against the archbishop, especially as to the nomination 
,nd reform of the clergy, sec the I’ope s letters of November .200 and 28th May, . 2o 4 -_Potthast 1177 
and 2224; FI, 214. 903-906 and 2 '$. 333 337 - 

Jordan, no. 20. A little more than a century earlier. Bernard of Toledo, returning from Rome 
where he had received the pallium, same across a council assembled at Toulouse. He was invited to 

participate—Defoumcaux. 35- 

12. Cf. ASS, March, I, 4 °‘i *• Cauvet, lituJes sur Fomfroide, Paris 1871, 429-468; Ville magn e 

13. Villemagne, 29-40. 

14. The cathedral chapter of Maguclonnc were of the Order of St Rufus. Peter had been canon there 
since 1.82 ; he was elected archdeacon of the diocese in 1197—Villemagne, 3-4. 

15. Letters of 6th August, i?o2. 7th December, 1204, nth May, 1206—Potthast, 1716. 2337, 2778. 

fl, 214. 10538; Luchaire, Rctfistra, 30; P/„ 217, ■ 39C. The title at this period signified that Peter had 

might, doubtless in the capitular school - Lesne. 461-462. It was in canon law that he must have been 
master. Ccmai, no. 57; ‘in lege peritus’. 

16. For a study of this long quarrel, terminated by Innocent III on 27th January, 1199, see Villemagne, 


15. Letters of 6th August, i?o2. 7 th December, 1204, nth May, 1206—Potthast, 1716. 2337, 2778. 

fl, 214, 1033^; Luchaire, Rctfistrc 1, 30; P/„ 217, ■ (9C. The title at this period signified that Peter had 

might, doubtless in the capitular school - Lesne, 461-462. It was in canon law that he must have been 
master. Ccmai, no. 57; ‘in lege peritus’. 

16. For a study of this long quarrel, terminated by Innocent 111 on 27th January, 1199, see Villemagne, 
1-29. 

! 7 . On 6th August, 1 202 Innocent III still gave Peter the title of archdeacon. He thus did not enter 
Fontfroidc earlier than the end of 1202 or beginning of 1203. On 26th January, 1206, Innocent spoke to 
Peter of his vocation in these terms: ‘cum igitur, exigente necessitate, te a contemplationis otio, quod 
elegeras, ad tempus duximus evocandum, ut in ministerium, missus, pro nobis, imo pro Christo, 
legatione fungaris . . .’—Potthast, 2391, PL, 21$, 32$C; Villemagne, 63. 

18. This is also the interpretation of Vaissete, VI, 223 and Guiraud, op. cit. 376. 

19. Ccmai, no. 33 and n. 1. Villemagne, 302-304. puzzled by the comparatively long time elapsing 
between this death and the Pope’s first reaction (10th March), adopted a date which Is not based on any 
known source. It is not fair to say that Peter de Castelnau had no diplomatic talent (thus Scheeben, 29). 

to. Ccmai, nos. 24 and 38. 

21. This title was given him by the Pope on 16th June, 1205—Potthast. 2540; PL, 215, 667A. It is 
specially stressed by Puylaurc-us, ch. VII and IX—’Magistcr Radulfus, persona litterata multum et 
honesta' and by the document of the Toulouse agreement 13th December, 1203—Catel, 236 and 
Villemagne, 42. 

22. Cf. preceding note. 

23. Cf. supra, n. r 3 and 2 1. 

24. Cemai.no. 30 and n. 3; Viiairc, 1207, 343 and n. 38. 

25. Cf. Daunou, in //or. hit. dr la I ranee. XVII (1832). 306-334. The article by A. Sabarthes in 
DHGE is more than sketchy. Cf. also Cernai. Ill, xiv—xv. 

26. Cenui, no. 154. 

27. Defoumeaux. 182193. The great majority of the Ultramontane* had gone back before, the battle. 
Arnauil, however, with all his sigour, plavcd an important personal role in it with a hundred Icnig ts 
I’uvlaurcns, ch. XIX. 

28. Potthast, 2229 ; PL, 213. 338-360; Villemagne. 32-37; Maisonneuve, 173. „ r . 

29- Sec Molinier’s note in Vaissete, VI, 289. n. 7 in regard to the expression: ‘Kill them , 


however, that Anuud, like 


of bloodshed to terrori 


will recognize his own.’ The suing is completely unauthenticated. It is true, however, that Anuud, lik 
the French barons, wanted measures of bloodshed to terrorize the region—cf. Tudela, laisst , 

! $-] o and latsse 2 1, i-8;Borst, ii8.n. 3!. 

)o. This was the general opinion- Luchaire. 46-61. 238-239; Borst, 119 and n. 34- 
f. Maisonneuve, 114-117 and 134-166. .. , rKristendoiT 

J2. Innocent had borrowed from the canonists of the twelfth century the « « ratesorever 

should temper the prosec ution which punishes the crime committed, by mercy which "* '”**^,4. The 
suppresses the penalty as soon as the culprit is converted and repents-cf. Maisonneuve, 47. 
legates were of another opinion ibij.. thy. 

H- Utter of 12th Julv. 1199; Potthast. 781; PL, 214. 699A. 

14- Luchaire. 31-3,; Maisonneuve. 123-123. , „ . Mens ac-38. 

H. Zanoni; Gruruimann, 71-91 ; MaiHlonnct-Vicaire-Uuner. U. and 55-60. 

|6. Picrron; Grundnuun, 91-127; Mandonnet-Vicaire-Ladner. H. 44~43. 774!) and 339C; 

v .?7‘ betters of 19th Jamurv and 31st Mav, 1204; Potthast. 2103 am 2.29, 

'•Uenugne. 73 and 33. 

J8. Portalic, art. ’Augustin’ in Dll', I. col. 1277-2280; Maisonneuve, 19- • gj 4J4 _ 4J7 and the 

19- In particular, the letters to 1 verwin de Steinfcld, Ep. 241 and 4 • • £ |g , 0 84-" oJ ‘ 

,hr « sermons „„ ’Canite nobis vuhxs curvulas . . .‘ U"i. U. **"00. 6 4 -<*6. 


region—cf. Tudela, laisst .8, lines 


46-61.238-239; Borst, 119 and n. 34- 

lists 0 f the twelfth century the idea that Christendom 

he crime committed, by mercy which 

converted and repents-cf. Maisonneuve, 47. "6- 


; Mens. 4SS 8 - . 

if; Mens, 4 ,_ 4f and 58-6J; 


91127; Mandonnct - V icaire - Ladner, U. 44-43: and 359C; 

: and ,i>, May. U04; Potthast. 2.0, and 2229. ™ 


39- In particular, the letters to I verwin de Steinfcld, Ep. 241 anu ♦ . ^ t »j. ioS4-" oJ ‘ 

r « sermons on ’Capite nobis vuhxs curvulas . . .' Vonr. U, 13. s«rmons 64 • 

40 ‘ «. 1 8 J. .086D. ,o8 7 A, 1101A. . „ Q7 _,,o. In the procedure of 

4|. For action against the heresies in the twelfth century, see f the month ofg»«/. 

ln «|ui*ition, these four stages can lx-.. preaching (and ahso |ution or con- 

quemoning ami examination of the accused; exhortation and ms 
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demnation; 3' and 4 constitute the ttrmo gent raht, L. Tanon, Hla. da tribunaux dt I'l 
Pans, 189?. }»9 and 4»7; C. Douais. I 'inquisition, Paris. 1906, 163 anti 259. The * ,U#B01 
general sermon was moreover retluretl to something quite short, the real exhortatin e j* horu,i on oft^ 
in the course of the trial. n tUv * n 8 been 

4?. On the formation of this power of coercion in regard to defaulting Christian temno 
in the time of Innocent III, sec Maisonneuve. 154- 19b. poral authorities 

43- By trying to get the King of trance, suzerain of the Count of Toulouse, to interven I 
with feudal law. To persuade him to undertake this tampaign, he promised him the' 

Compostela and Rome, then the indulgence of the Holy Land— see letters of 11st M ndu '8«n« of 
February, 1203; 17th November. 1207; 10th Marsh. 1208; Pott hast, 2 22 j, 2404 111^’ l,0 * ! ^ 

21 j. 3M, <26. 1246. 1338; Villemagne-. 17?. 177. >8). j21; Maisonneuve, 148-134. 

44. Maisonneuve, 140-148. 

4*. In 1198 and 1 199 the legate. Rainier, had obtained, among other powers, that of cor»«i , 
the secular and regular clergy —Potthast, 78 3; /7, 214. b 7 bA. The first embassy of Peter and Ra 1 L 
comprised powers against the heretics (if. the loinplamt of Bcrcnger, Vaissete, VIII, j 0> \ But til 
A maud was appointed on jist May. 1204. the Pope added special powers in regard to violator 
clerical immunity and against those guilty ol simony, and, finally, general powers to ‘destroy dW " 
remove, construct and implant* all that should In- nc- essary—Potthast, 2 229; PL, 21 3, 360A; ville 
<6; at the same time he recommended the prelates to make no difficulties about the cormf*' 
administered by his legate*—Potthast, 2730; PI. 2 1 <. }6oD; Villemagne, $9. " 

4b. Potthast. 2129. 3J14. * 3 37. *’44' <P/. <•’9), 2<16, 2540, 2557, 2561. 

47. (Legato* quo*) "in sermone domini dusimus de«tinandos’—Letter to Philip Augustus, 7th Feb 

120$—Potthast. 2404; PI, 215. 327A; Villemagne, 178. ’ ’’ 

48. Letter to Bercnger. 28th May, 1204; Potthast, 2103; PL, 2 1 <, 274B; Villemagne, 76. 

49. Letter to Peter of Castclnau. 26th January, 1203. Potthast, 2 391; PL, 215, 32 3D; Villemagne, it 
Same expression to characterize the legates for Philip Augustus, loc. at. tupra, n. 46. After II Tim. IV i 
and 3. 

<0. Letter of 6th December, 1 204. Potthast. 2337 ; PL, 2 1 {, 474B; Villemagne, 63. 

<1. Letter of 31 st May, 1 704, Potthast, 2729; PI . 2 1 3. 360B; Villemagne, 57. 

<2. For details as to tf»e sending of these letters, see Potthast 2103 and PL, 213, 274D-273A. 

<3. Ibid. 

34. Cf. infra, ch. VII, 107 and nn. 73-79. 

33. Villemagne, 42-44. after Cat el, 736. 

36. According to the letter of Innocent III, to confirm the penalty of suspension of the bishop 
pronounced by the legates—Potthast, 2129 ; PI. 213, 272; Villemagne, 189-191. This bull, of lift 
February, gives no indication of its year in the V atican records, but it is placed among the bulb of 
February 1204 (Luchairr, Rtgiurt 1, 48). There is no reason for displacing it to 1203, as historians do, 
following Vaissete, VI, 236. 

37. Villemagne. 107-109; cf. Cemai, 4b, n. 4. Lacgcr, e»31. The text has been brought to light by 
Benoist, Hla. da Albigton tt da louJo/i. Paris 1691, I. 269. 

38. It is, however, possible that Peter II had invited Ravmond-Roger to carry out his own sentence— 
1 ode la, 7 1 and n. 4. 

39. Cemai, no. 20. 

60. Ibid. For si, Scheeben has read mil, an uruuthcnticated variant of certain editions. The meaning 
is thus distorted. Cf. Vicaire, 1207, n. 19. 

61. 'Ut ceteris omissis, predication! ardratius insisterent*. Cemai, no. 20. 

67. 'Ut pusaent ora obstruere malignorum, in humilitatc procedcntcs, cxemplopii magistrifacerentet 
docerent, irent peditrs absque auro et argento, per omnia formant apostollcam imitantes^—Cemai, no. to. 

63. ‘Legati. bee omnia quasi quamdam noviutent per se arripere non volcntes . . Cemai,^n°. !'• 

As to the example of St Malachy, bishop and legale, here Is what Si Bernard said of him: A die P 
conversionis suae usque ad extremum vitae, sine proprio vixit. . . . Ncc cnim vel domum prop 
habuit. Lrat autenv pene incessantrr circulens parochla* omnes; fcvangelio servlcns et dc 
vivens sicut coiutituit ei Doinmus: Digmn at, inquirns, optional meretde tua (Luke X, 7 • • 

turn exiret ad praedicandum, cum peditilmv, pedes et ipse ibat, episcopus et legatus, forma apo» 
luc, et indc magis mira in MaUchla ciuo rara nlmls in aids’, Pita Malochlat, PL, 182, 1097-109 
that it was at Clairvaux that Malachy had conceived this Ideal. ^ ,1^ 

64. Letter of 17th November, i7o6, Potthast, 2912; PL, 213, 1024D; Vdlenugne, 

contempt in which the c lergy were held. cf. Innocent III. letter to the Cardinal of St PrUca, c 
itoo. Potthast, 1177; W . 714. 903; Puylaurrnv, prologue. „mvide some 

63. See the opinion of Innocent himself on the mendicity of clerics. He took care to P . tKr0 f 
revenue for a cleric whom he had just deposed: 'Nc cogatur in cleri opprobrium nwntllca ’ p(, 

7«h May, 1199; Potthast, 093; PI, 714, holA. Cf. another case, 3th July, 110$. PotthaJ , 

213. 68 2. <■ 

6b, Ihe opinion of the Cisle nuns is sufficiently indicated by the expression found ln °StoittU 

legislative mrasurrs to guarantee the subsistence of their religious ‘absque rubore men p^, m the 
lapit. gen. O. ««.. rd. D. J. Canivr*. 111. Louvain 1911. H3 <'»7*. no - ' s) , “X/' I ,40 ('*<” 

liegiiunng of the cr.uury live constitutions had forbidden mendic ity in the order* £^mard 
«o. J4) and 383 (17.1. no. 37). As to the example of St Malachy’s apostolic poveny. N(jl qu0 d 
eliminated mendicity from it in these terms: ‘Fvangelio serviens et de Fvangeho Uvetu • • ^ ^ 
lrrc|urntius, ipsuin I vangelium sine suinptu ponenv, ile laborlhu* suls suorumque fere 
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.m laborabant in opere ministrrii sustrntaret’. PI . 181. 1098A. It was similarly by working with 
f STthat the bishop, St Julian of Cuenca. Diego s colleague, supported his apostoli/life. Ciwpra, 

,?and nn. 64-67- 
67. Cemai. no. 21. 

6«. Ibidem and Jordan, nos. Jo n. 

” 'Cum ordo noster speciality ob predication, „i et ammarum salutem ab initio noscatur institute 
r et studlum nostrum ad hoc prmcipaliter ardenterqur, summo operc <lebeat intendere ut proxi- 
L“wum animabus possimus utiles esse 1 . / Comr. . 94. 

Bourbon, no.83.cf.no. 231. 

Puylaurens, ch. X. 

71.’ On 29th January and 31st May. 1104. Potthast. 2103 and 2229; PL, 215, 2 7 jA and 309B; 
Villemagne, 54“55- 

73. Cemai, no. 21. 

74. Jordan, no. 22. St Norbcrt had acted similarly when he had decided upon apostolic life—‘JuxU 
numb turn namque evangelii, neque peram. neque calciamcnu, neque duas tunicas portabat, paucis 
solummodo libris et indumentis miss.it- contentus . . . imitator apostoiorum effectus’, Vita Norbati, 
c h. 9 and 12, MG SS, XII, 673. 

73. ‘Habentes predictum epistopum super se maiorem et quasi caput totius negoti’—Jordan, no. 22; 
confirmed by Cemai, no. 67; Diego, Raoul and Peter had been ‘predicationis . . . principes et magistri’. 
Cf. no. 31. 

76. 'Nudis plantis et pedibus’—Puylaurens. ch. VIII. In fact Dominic, without imposing this penance 
on others, would love to practice it— Proces. Bon., nos. 11 and 27. 

77. 'Salutis monita seminantes, mcndica(bant) hostiatim panem suum’. Cemai. no. 47. 

78. Jordan, no. 21. 

79. Luchaire, 91; Mandonnct, 1, 39-40. An attempt was made to prove this point—Mandonnet- 
Viaire, I, 141-136 (£tude V). Scheeben, Dominikaner oder Innocenziana in AFP, IX (1939), 237-297, has 
emphatically rejected this. Certainly the chief sources (Cemai, Jordan) contradict Mandonnet's idea that 
the Pope had sent Diego to preach in the Midi (Tudela, however, laisse 2, V, 17-18 gives Diego the 
title of legate). They do not, however, prevent one supposing, with Luchaire, that he had perhaps 
charged Diego with a message or some advice for his legates. That is what is being suggested here, merely 
as a hypothesis. 

80. Cf. supra, ch. IV, 37-60. 

81. ‘Mox, itaque, insiliente in eo spiritu Domini . . —Jordan, no. 20, after I Kings X, 10. 

82. Cf. supra, n. 45. 

83. It is worthy of note that the letter speaks of ‘religious’ and points out that they have not yet 
preached and dare not do so. All this fits in badly with the Bishop of Osma and quite well with the 
Cistercian abbots. If it is noted further that the chapter was held on 13th September and that Innocent s 
reply is dated 17th November, there will be no further hesitation in saying that the first occasion for the 
letter was a measure taken by the t hapter of Clteaux. This letter, however, at the same time regularized 

the position of the Castilians. , 

*4- Potthast, 2912 ; PL, 213, 1024-1023; Villemagne, 68-71 ; Laurent, no. 3. The reply is addressed 
to Raoul alone. 

83. Vaisscte, XU, 310-3 2 3. Oath of fidelity of Etienne de Servian to the Viscount of Beziers and his 
guardian, 4th August, 1194—Vaisscte, VIII, 430-431. . 

86. Cemai, no. 23. Servian was occupied by the crusaders on 21st July, 1209. Cemai. no. 3. • • 

P* lord, Etienne de Servian, a notorious heretic, made his abjuration in February 1210. which enabled 
him to recover his fief. The formula of his abjuration will be found in Vaisscte, VIII. 384-587- 

87. Vaisscte VIII, 384. This Bernard de Simorre had been the adversary o( the legates in February 
1 Jo 4 a ‘ Carcassonne, cf. supra, p. 70 and n. 37. 

88. Cemai, nos. 24-23 and 46-47; Maisonneuve 126-131. 

89. Cemai, no. 22. 


90. In presupposing that the Montpellier meeting 
•he date of the Briers dispute, cf. mfra, n. .03. 

9'- Cemai, no. 23. 

92. Cemai, no. 52. 

9J- Cemai, no. 23. 

K to Luke I, 1 7 , in their eyes St John Baptist vv 
nos. 10 and 23. Cf. Borst, 139-160. 


took place about . 3th June, and taking into account 


■ If- A "ording to Luke I. 
devils— Cemai. 


one of the greatest and most wicked 
in wrestling die majority of 


wcrnai, nos. 10 and 23. Cf. Borst, 139-160. . wrestling the majority 01 

the h V 'f 3 in Cologne; in 1144 at Liege (where the clergy succeei et inflicted on Pierre 

«hf heretics from the crowd), etc. PL. .82. 677C; .79; 9JSB. Cf. also the treatment inn 
C Hn, y* 11 Saint-Gllles a few yean earlier— supra, ch. V, 74 ^ n - 8, ‘ 


96 . Cemai, no. 86 ; Vaissitc, VI, 28-29. 

97. Cemai. no. 89, n. 3. 

98. Cemai, no . 83. 


3 (“ Catharists) 


i-’ 9 . An understanding to the Bishop of Beziers not to introduce Wal f **“? there.^t of the oath of 
4th A ' dty> aml «Pcl from it a" far as possible those who were found there. 

^ August. , ,94—Vaisscte, VIII, 429-430. , , Abbol of Saint-Pom to confirm *e 

Penalw L f UCr ,nnoc f nt HI to ‘he Bishop of Agde and to t 2129; 11 s ' 

V^ lty of ““Pension pronounced against the bishop by the legates-Fottnas 
'f'n-'gnr. . R«»- For the date. cf. w P ra, n. 3* 
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101. Vaissete, VI, 236; Gal. Chritt., VI. jj^A. where is to be found the enit 1 
Information—'servorom dcceptus fraude suomm’. plu P h » source of a 

101. Cemai. no. 14. 

ioj. On 17th June, 1706. the Pope charged his legatee Peter and Raoul, with the Bish 
to examine the marriage of Pedro II de Aragon. The letter must have reached the Narhn° P 0fPim pl«U 
middle of July. In September he entrusted them with a certain matter at the abbevabout 
October Peter collaborated with the reestablishment of peace between the King of A . ‘ Gll kln 
of Montpellier. He signed the treaty on 17th October at Villencuvcdk-Maguelonne ^ ? 0 ^I* n<, 
had not yet returned to Raoul, sime it was to the latter only that the Pope addressed hb I tn ’ , * T « 
November about the preachers — \ illemagnc. 117. ill, ■ jo, 68; Cemai, no. 14 ,rr. nu,c,,er ^74 

104. Cemai, no. 74. 

104. Report of the legates Amaud and Milon to the Pope after the taking of Carcasso 
139D. More than one hundred fortified localities were thus emptied; Cemai, no. 97 p ""^7^ Jlt . 

106. Cemai. no. 94. The fortifications of the city of Carcassonne assumed their nreJm r V' 

fifteenth century but on the foundation* of those of earlier times. ' orm in tie 

107. Cemai. no. 97 and n. 3, no. 9). 

108. Berenger. I, 1701-1707. 

109. Cemai. no. 99. 

I io. Cemai. Ill, pp. si to xv. 

111. Cemai. no. 26. 

ill. Puylaurens. ch. VIII, said in effect: ’Puitipic uiu de primis t ongressionibus apud ViridefoP • 
Verfeil icon the Gimu. about twelve miles from Toulouse. In St Bernard's time it was 
of heresy for Toulouse. 

II 3. ‘Viri apostolic'!, scilicet predicatores nostri, circuibant per caste I la, cvangeliaantes et dispuuntr 
uhique*—Cemai, no. 26. 

114. Jordan, no. 7 |. 

114. Roliert of Auxerre. 744; Naivsete, M, 94-96; Maivinneuve, 96. 

1 in. Cemai, 714-229- 

117. Letter of Geoffroy d’Ausrrrr. 414B; Puylaurens, ch. 1 ; the beginning of the chronicle whidi 
relates the episode of 1144 was drawn up before 1 27 t. perhaps about 17 jo. 

118. He commented, among other passages, on John III. 13: ‘Nemo ascendit in caelum, nisi<nj 
descendd de caclo. Films hominis. ijui est in carlo.* The Text was very well chosen to combit d* 
Docrtism and subordinationism of the Catharists in ihr name of the Gospel. Puylaurens, ch. VIII. 

1 19. Thes took in the material sense Is. LXYI. 1 : 'Caelum mihi secies est. terrain autem scabtllnm 
pedum meorum’. iM. Pinlaurens, ch. slit, who has given us the name of two of the hertsiarchs, telli 
us no more about them. The first of the two was to find himself confronted by the legates at Montrhli 
few months later— ibid., ch. IX. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VII 


I. The slow-How ing Hers. 

7. The Fresquel and its tributary the Trcboul. 

3. Vaissete. XII, 700, 7fc|; Guiraud, Canulairt, CCXU-CCLXII; Inquiution, 711, 266, 2*6-71). 

4. Guiraud, Canulairt, CCLVI-CCLVIII; Inquiution, 766, 784-786, 290, 324. 

4. Cemai. no. tio and n. 7; Guiraud, Canulairt, CX-CXI, CCXXXII-CCXXXII! and CCXUH- 
CCXLVII; Inquiution, 146-149, 788-291. 

6. Guiraud. Canulairt, CCXLVII and 48; Inquiution, 291. 

7. Guiraud, Canulairt, CCXLM-CCXLVI; Inquiution, 188-291. 

8. Balme, I, 139 and n. 7 ; Guiraud, Canulairt, CCXLVII; Inquiution, 291, which corrects Burnt,'• 

who thought that Na-Cavaers. the mother, had no connection with heresy. A Cavaers was bmlt 
king at Umoux about 1740, Vaissete, VII, notes 241 and 746. , « 

9. Vaiiaete, VI, 1149-11 41. Unlike the otliers present, the count did not 'adore lhePer1«t.u. 
tupra, ch. V, n. 36. 

10. llalme. I. 108, n. 1 ; Guiraud. Canulairt, CXXXIV CXXXVI; Inquiution, 149. 

II. Borst, 2 j 1 and n. 14. Perhaps lie was associated with his predecessor while the Utttr^ 
alive, or perhaps hr was mrrely his eldest son. Ibid., lot, n. 13; Guiraud, Canulairt, 

CXXXIX. 

12. Guiraud. Canutes. CX-CXI. 


ij. Ibid., CCLXX-CCLXXil. and Inquiution, 141-341. 

14- Guiraud. Co/»u/«i,e. CCLXXIII-CCLXXV. and/ixjuiuoon. 144 -IIC „ , 

1 4. Cerrui, no. 76 , n. 4 ami no. 1 to; Guiraud, Canulairt, CXI and CCLI-CCLII, loq u,u ’ 

l 94 -> 9 <>. 


ifc. Cemai, no. 

. Puylaurens ii 


n. j, 1 48, 167, 2 14-716, 111, Tudela. laiu* 68, 4-1 i- ft r , jn dAfrl> 
' 7-1 uylaurens in ch. IX says in 1707. This should lie understood, in the strict **•'**•, , 0 iurt ub* 
for the chronicler follows the Foster stile. But it would suffice for apart of the epw>° 
place at the end of April to justify his assertion. To give the detail-alter fifteen day* 
a lew class’ ajiostoUtc to follow it up (Cemai, no. 47), the missionaries were strwJrTpatliJj 
additional company which had left Clleaux in March (Roliert of Auxerre. > 7 <) 
arrived before the end of April. A conjinnaiut proving this exists. Peter of Castelna 1 *' ^ 
ter die disputation, arranged a peace in Proseme and had it signed also in April ( 
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. The disputation thus began at the end of March or beginning of April. It must have been concluded 
"•;V, cth April in order to leave Holy Week free for the very heavy liturgical commitments. 
bf °« rC 'Solemnior'—Puylaurens. ch. IX. This deputation was known to us through Cemai. nos. 26-27- 
„ ii'urens ch. IX; Jordan, no. 23. The value ..I the first mentioned text is incomparable, that of the 
ond Ts considerable, the third is merely a brief mention. Several seventeenth-century writers have 
S, to light so-called official reports ..f the deputation which Scheeben, 4.-49. utilized for hi, 
account of the events. He even announced. ,bid. 41-. n. 57. the editing of a report reconstructed in 
Jcordancc with these seventeenth-century texts. It has been shown (Vicaire, I 20 J, 339-J43) that these 
^called reports arc in no sense original and merely add improbable detail, to the Puylaurens text, 
h IX. Scheebcn’s account is. on this head, valueless; in particular, his chronology, woven out of the 


^called reports are in n< 
ch IX. Scheebcn's accm.nl 
artificial combination of cl. 
Vicaire. UOJ. 14*. "■ 4 3- 
See the expression- 


v writers, is not to be trusted—cf. 


, ch. IX; pugila /Vi, ibid., ch. X; Chrnti milires, Innocent III, in accordance with Cemai.' 


‘et multi alii nomina quorum r 


jo. Sec the expressions nr apiwhan, Cernai. no. 6 and 26 (cf. a propot of St Malachy, PL, 182, 
1098D) of which the meaning, according to Dcwaillv 1 jo, n. 3 (cf. 148, n. 1) should be interpreted as-^ 
the man who is striving to live the life <■! the apostles over again; »it crangeicut, Robert of Auxerre 271 
and Jordan, no. ioj. 

21. This expression, taken from Fz. XIII. j, frequently recurs in Innocent’s letters to the legates_ 

Potthast, 2ioj.22J9.J9ti; Puylaurens. prologue. 

22. After Matt. X. 27 commented bv Innocent III—’per hoc manifeste denuntians quod evangelica 
predicatio non in occultis convrnticulis. sicut haerctici faciunt. sed in ecclesiis juxta morem catholicum 
«t publice proponenda’. Potthast. 780; PL, 214. 696A. Cf. supra. ch. V. n. 116. 

2j. The use of this expression from I Pet. Ill, 1 4, to designate the state of mind of the true apostle, 
was frequent—cf. Peter the Venerable. PL, 189. 726c. Innocent used it to characterize what he expected 
from his preachers on j 1 st May. 1 204 Potthast. 2 2 29. Pi. 214.3 59®; Cemai no. 47 and y6 and Robert 
of Auxerre, 271 apply it to them. 

24. Scheeben, 42, affirms this categorically. He is. however, building on insecure foundations: 1. the 
fact of the Council of Mirepoix whuh he dates, without proof, during the summer of 1206 (cf. infra, 
n. 26); 2. a page of Perrin, 7. It is difficult to accord any sort of value to this page of Perrin which refers 
neither to a fact nor to a document. The author is far too imaginative. 

25. AlbigCRsian council of St Felix of Caraman in 1 167—Dondaine, Acres, in particular 342—333. 

26. Guiraud, Inquisition, 2 09; Dondaine, teres. jj2. n. 12. The date is not completely certain. The 
account, given in 124b, says: ‘et sunt quadraginta anni, vel circa'. 

27. Jordan, no. 2 2. 

28. Cf. supra, 96-97. 

29. Balmc, I, 107 anil n. 2. Guiraud. Inquisition, 207; Borst, 2 34.. 
jo. Guiraud, op. at., 225 ami n. j. 

jt. Cemai, no. 26. , 

32. ‘Ft plurcs alii viri boni’ . . . ‘et multi alii nomina quorum non sunt scripta in libro vitae 
Puylaurens, ch. IX. 

33- ‘Disputaturi unanimiter*. Cemai. no. 2t». 

34- Puylaurens, ibid. 

34a. Cf. p. 140, 11. 17. 

35. Cemai, no. 26, 11. 2. 

36- Ch. IX. 

37- Manuel de I’inquisiteur, cd. G. Mollat, Paris, 1926, I, 6. 

3*. Cf. Portalie, art. ‘Augustin’ in DTC, I, 2277-228°- f i,i,Wment 

39. As, for instance. Cologne 1193. Certain Catharists were summoned to appear IF 
'•cfore a convene of clergy and laymen in the presence of the archbishop and o! 

rogation became a dispute with .111 appeal to Scripture. The Catharists, consi * X * . ’ ^ were 

further disputation in which their leaders could defend their belief. After thisEto^erted. 
spent in warning them of the penalties thev were incurring and publicly beseec ing <■ y 677 (J. 

The crowd eventually dragged them away from the clergy to bum them-fcvenv.n de t, ^ ^ the 
4°. At Albi St Bernard changed hi> sermon into a dialogue, setting 0 . . w ho swore as a 

Cathanst and Catholic doctrines of the Eucharist. After this, he interrogated the 
• v “J rc,| irn to the Catholic laith- Geoffroi d’Auxerre. 4«4D- 
41. In 1163 account, Mansi, XXII 137-168; Lacger, Albigeois. 297- o, || t London 1869. 

1 '' 78 ~ Vji "s ‘v VI. 82 84. after Roger of Hovenden. Chronica, ed. ^ 

43- Under Archbishop Bernard of Narbonne (1 iS 1- m 9 1 >• This was the dispute related by 
7< *I-7>n. the source of his own book—Vaivsete. VI. 2 iS-2 •«*. 

44- \aissitc. VI. 2 |i ; \ illemagne. 107-10-.. 

43- Geollroi d’Auxerre. 4,,C . ci. cxpo5 ition of the tradition*' 

4b In his letter of , 21I. June. 1199. Innocent III. gave a renurkabk f 0 fthe Own** 

mkT ** r f ,hc t ,u,ri h -> «'u- public character of Christian preaching ^ ^ tiU oos go hack t° ^he 

K , * Christian limes. Abhorrence o! the constnttcula was shared . 
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47. Thi» wu the case at Lombers in 11 64 and at Toulouse in 1178. When the L. 

asserted. in the presence of the crowd, that they had always held the articles of ther^* 1 ^Wuil* 
were contradicted then and there by the Count of Toulouse and numerous witness, l . ,c kith, t iJ. 
preach In quite another sense—Vaissete, VI, 83. who had heard th^ 

48. On the Catholic conformism of the Catharist believers, see Laceer 4ffci n . „ t 

49. Geoffroi d’Auxrrrr, 41 jC. ’ ***' 

50. I Pet. in, 1 5. 

{I. For the Catharists, for instance. Vaissete VI. 82. For the Waldenses Reman! r 
I'lnqultiteur, ed. G. Mollat. Paris >92#., I, 44. For the Catholics, tupra, n. 2j. ’ ™ Gu1, * ,an '*l it 

42. ‘Fundamentum. a parte herrtuorum, divputationis'— Puylaurens, ch. IX 

43. Ibid. 

44. Cemai. no. 29; Puylaurens, clt. IX; Jordan, nos. 74-24. 

44. On reading Pus Laurens, it might be thought that the disputation consisted in I 
judges ssith the contradictory Ijbtlh w ithout public discussions. Cemai is correct when ^* u PP*y**tg the 
tcripta were drawn up after the oral debate. Puylaurens, too. draws attention to such a debat^* kl'** 
mentions the 140 persons who were converted mttllectit qut dicta from. ,e w " a > h* 

46. Cemai, Puylaurens. Jordan, ibtd. 

47. Cemai. no. 44. relates the incident at the c lose of his story of the Preaching, after havlno.. 

the death of Diego. He had found no U tter place to insert it. he says. He thus does not seem t*^ 
thought that the incident occurred in the course of the April dispute. In fact he seems in hisaerm *** 
presuppose Diego's departure from the scene—‘unus de nostril . . . qui socius fuerat^ n,, ° 
oxomemis . . . .’ Jordan, nos. 24 and 2 4, relates the same incident, but places it at Fanjeaux 

to distinguish, however, two things which Cemai, nos. 29 and 44, separates—the sheet of n» 
k htdula, given by Dominic to his contradictor on the evening of a discussion and the general iwon 
redaction in tcrlptn (Itbelltn), transmitted to the judges for sentence. Cemai had the account directlTfrLi 
St Dominic's lips five years after the event. W hat Jordan indicates is in no sense comparable. That is win 
we are following Cemai. despite the existence at Fanjeaux of a local tradition no trace of which b 
discoverable before the fourteenth century and which wa» quite possibly elicited by Jordan's tat— 
Herein, j ; Balme. I, 118 and 120, n. 1 ; Guiraud. Conulolrr, CCCXV-CCCXVI and 174; Kinch, 114-117 
and the editor of Cental, no. 44. 48, n. 3. 

48. Cf. Michel in DTC, XI, 1149-1147. 

49. For the judgement by fire on the person of a repentant Catlurist neophyte at Castres, see Cenui 
no. 11 j. 

60. Defoumeaux, 29-30. The king would seem to late pushed the U>ok back into the llama intact, 
saying: 'Ad libitum regum flrctuntur cornua Irgum.' He had earlier caused a duel to be fought by 
champions. 

61. No. 24. 

62. Cenui, no. 76; Puylaurms. ch. IX. 

63. For the report, see: La Popelinicre, N. Vignirr, J. Usther, J. P. Penin, cf. Vlcaire, 1207,335. 
For what St Dominic wrote. Jean Bremer, quoted hv Antonlanum XI (1936), 448 and 483. The small 
pamphlet would lie entitled Dt carport (or Ad dec or cm) l hrliti contra Albigcnta. Cf. Balme, I, n. at foot of 
p. 174. Cod. Reg. 484 of the Vatican, fo. 1 44, r<» and to contains a ichtdula b. Domlnlcl prolttta In Ignm 
which is merely an extract from Cemai. 

64. Cemai, no. 27 and n. 1. 

64. 'Tam per gurrras. quas motrlont ri nobilet Protinciae, medlante industria viri Dei, quamper 
cxcommunicationcm*. ibid. 

66. Cenui, no. 47. Dominic , nrsrrthrlrss, went to Carcassonne on 17th April—Laurent, no. 4. 

67. Jordan, no. 26. 

68. Infra, ch. VIII. 

69. On the principal sources of Use account, see Rol»ert of Anxerrc, Cemai, Jordan and cf. W»nr. 
1207, 315— J J • • The first is contemporary with the etents, the second dates from 12 1 3 (to be 

p. 336, after Cenui, III, xvili), the third from 1234. If the two former protlde information of first- 
value. the same cannot be said of the Utter. 

70. Cemai. no. 47. On the number 11 In the history of thr apostolic life, cf tupra, ch. Ill, n. 

71. They may even perhaps have been able to continue by water as far as the Aude, througn 
lagoons along the coast—TudcU, 39, n. 4. 

72. Robert of Auxerre, 271. 

7 J. The phrase Quoted from Robert of Auxerre, c omposed of rearranged texts from I Pet. II1 ! 
John XV, 1 3, which are to be found in pari in Cemai, no. 47. equally in reference to the: twe « • 

comes word for word from the pontifical letter of 31st Mav, 1204— Pottlust, 2229; "L, 2'4. » ’ 
Villemagne, 44. In this letter Innocent rrcallrd the request for preachers he had made to t e 
Clteaux cm 79th January—Pottlust, 7103. 

74- Cenui. new. 76. 47, 4». «•. 44 
73- Cenui, no. 3. 

76. Bourbon, no. 14.; Fracbet, 8. , , . s^oWf' 

77- Cenui, no. 67 . Puylaurens. clt. IX. Cf. the study, la Samtt Predication dt Satbonnalu, in 
—Vicairr, I. 11 4-139. 

7*. Letter of Innocent III 10th Marc h. 110I Pottlust, \\I4.PI. »H. 1 3 4<»H; lemah n 0 - 
79- Cf. Infra, p. 109 and 11. 110. 

8o. Cenui, 111, p. xxxli, n. ; 1. 


, mediante industria viri Dei, quam per 
nnnr .»n 1 7«h April—Laurent, no. 4. 


« dt Satbonnalu, In MandonW 
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1 ' G. G. Meersseman , ttudes sur les anclennes conf,dries domlnlcaln a, IV, 'Le> mllices de Imtw 
, * « n (,otj), 27J-308. ^ particular, 285-293. ™ Jesus-Christ , 

gjUtter of Innocent ni 18.• 1.1204, Potthast, 2.29 ; PL, u 5 , 272B; Villemagne, 190. 
g 4 . Carol, no. 70- 
Cental, no. S'- 
g6. Cernai, no. 3°°- 
*7. Cemai. no. 201. 

gg. A monk from Bonnevaux later recounted an incident which happen. 

This was probably his own abbot, or at least his abbot was probably tl 
g • the Abbot of Bonnevaux was preai hing in the Albigeois in 1212—Cera 


gg.' A monk from Bonnevaux later recounted an incident which happened to one of the twelve abbots 
This was probably his own abbot, or at least his abbot was probably then in the Albigeois. Frachet' 
• • the Abbot of Bonnevaux was prea. hing in the Albigeois in 1212—Cernai, no. 298 ’ 

’g 9 . In the acts of the general chapter of Clteaux in 12.2 may be read: ‘De monacho Prulliacensi 
nuncupate Petro heremita. praecipitur ut in instanti revocetur a praedicatione albigensium, nec ipse nec 
alius aliquis sine licentia capituli generalis de cetero praedicationis officium audeat usurpare’—Canivw | 
400, no. 50. This monk had perhap-. come to the Albigeois with his abbot in 1207. ’ ’ 

90. Bahne, I, 47'• 

91. Westenholz. 24 and 170-171; Altaner 66. If Dominic’s friendship for Rainier can be dated from 
their meeting in Italy in 121that between Rainier and Guy de Montfort is certainly prior to 1216 and 
could only have arisen in the Narbonensis. 

92. See the description of the ideal preacher which is at the same time that of the Cistercians in the 
letter of 3'« May, 1204— Potthast. 2229; Pi. 21$, 359; Villemagne, 54. On the formula, rerbo et 
utmplo, cf. Infra, ch. VIII, n. 216. 

93. Cf. supra, ch. VI, n. 51. 

94. Twelve apostles, Cernai, no. 47; two by two Robert of A., 271, Frachet 76 and Constantin, 
no. 35; on foot Cemai, no. 47 and Robert of A, ibid. ; barefoot Puylaurens, ch. VIII, Frachet, 67 and 
Proces. Bon. no. 21; begging from door to door Cemai, no. 47. 

95. Mandonnet-Vicaire-Ladncr, II, 14 and 50- 59. The ordinary monks do not form part of these 
categories— ibid., 24-26 ami supra, n. 89. 

96. B^rengcr of Narbonne and. clearly, Bt ri nger of Carcassonne seem to have followed the discussion 
from the latter’s palace—cf. supra. 106, n. 68. 

97. Cemai, no. 47. 

98. Robert of Auxerre, 271. 

99. Among the Cistercians termini were distant domains over which the abbot exercised jurisdiction. 
The conception was extended to every part of the territory where the jurisdiction of a prelate, in this 
instance of a delegated preacher, stretched. The Preachers adopted it to designate the diet or ‘preaching’ 
of a conventual house—later, even, a portion of this diet. Cf. Mortier, I, 501-502. Meersseman, De 
domlbus terminariis in antique comitatu Flandriae in AFP, VIII (1938) 263-273. 

100. Cemai, no. 27 and n. 3. 

101. Cemai, no. 201 and n. 1 (correcting no. 47, n. 6). 

102. He was to die close to Saint-Gillcs just before 9th July, cf. infra, n. 139. 

103. Cf. infra, ch. VIII. 

104. Laurent, nos. 5 and 6. For William Claret, Ibid., 24, n. 2. 

105. P. 106, n. 68. 

106. Balme, I, 471. 

107. Bernard Gul found the original of this letter at the priory of Toulouse and transcribed it on 31st 
October, 1305. He has left a description of the seal—Balme. I, 188-189. He noted an identi^ seal « 
the foot of a second letter. Ibid., 484. Since the first letter must date from 1208, and the second, 

n 1 f, it will be seen that Dominic did not change his seal during this time. . • 

108. J. Roman. Manual de siglllographie frontal*, Paris, 19.2, 45 and L an et la rfe au myen ge 
traters les blasons et les serous, Paris 1950, 62. 

110. The various mss. in which the description of the seal by BcrnardiGui h found ^ 

One says the inscription could not be read easilv. Another reads it—Jhesu Chri XVII 

Barcelone, Bibl. puk Arm. I. HI. .6; in ms. DOIe, Bibl. pub. 109. &>• *> ro) /The et in 
O947), 136 reads S instead of J(hesu), Balme, I, 189. This infused with the S 

Particular is incomprehensible. It would seem that the paleographic sign . ^on beginning by 

- indispensable on a seal and that it is necessary to read ^^^ P ^“So947). 

th,s S - TMs would give [Sigillum] predicatlonit Jhesu Christi Balme I, 189- Cf. Dondaine 

■ 1 „r letter from Innocent HI of 

"i. Laurent, no. 6. The expression Sancta preJicatio is traditions \ y, 1340. It refers to 
*o«h March. ,208-Ccmai. no. 6, and canon ,o of the Lateran 
expression of St Gregory, itimrus predicator, and indicates a minis , 
n. 204-5. 

"l. Balme, I, 484. ., u contained an analogous 

"J. Laurent, no. 80. Locnertz 7. n. 6 has shown that charter - n ,, J(> _Guiraud. 


expression, has been torn h«7 up at a later .late. Similar ones were s 

Cartulalre, II. 4^5. 

"4- Laurent, no. 1 14 . 

'•I- Balme, I, 164 ,. t f. Guiraiid, Cartulairt, H, 4. S< 

S ‘ ri f*-V 1.45,. 


ji-51; Percto 16. n0 * 
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i tb. Laurent, nos. 94 and i 34; if. infra, II, Appendix VII. 

117. Cernai, no. 41 and 67. 

118. On this title cf. Mandonnet-Vicairr. I. 43. no. 48; 1 jo, n. 89; II, 187 n 

frequent use of this term In 1 Crmai. note in particular nn. 101, «l4.>»l|.V f Y«7 S8 - F ° rthe ^ 

119. Used in the absolute sense, in the twelfth century the term designated a l 

or had taught-Lrme.4f.-I. Who teaching 

no. Mandonnet-Viiairc, I, 130, n. 89. 

ill. Catharist leaders- Fckbert dc Schocnau, P/.. 195, 17; Annates de Morgan Return R 
Seript. London, iSb4, XXXN'I, I, 1 4 ; Crmai, no. 14 etc; Waldes: Bourbon, no. 341 f n ‘ m ‘ «*l 

ijj. Jacqurs de Vltrv, Fp. VI. nl. Bnehmrr-Wirgand. Analekten, Tubingen iqi« t 1 
orientals bk. 7. ch. 3>.'M. 7-. * ' 9,# ’ 69 a " d 

1 } 3. Mandonnet-Vicaire-ljdnrr, II, 41-39. 

114. laurrnt. no. 70. 'Hie title of magiaer was only given to Dominic from Mi6-m 7 k^c . 
texts of the archives and in literary documents (laurrnt, no. 70; Jordan, no. 49) There " ^ 
exceptions, a charter of j8th March, 1213 (Uurrnt, no. 413 where the term has the meaninB*rf * W ° 
monauent momahum from a precious phrase, and a concersation of 1214. related by Constantin ^ 
where the title given to Dominic refers to his preaching. Thus there is no reason to give this som* 1!' 
late title its scholastic meaning as V. D. Cairo would like to do in his S. Domingo de Guxmdn ,Junddvl 
la primera orden unnenitano, apostohea 1 mmooera, Salamanca, 1946. ij, nn. 13 and 17 Gelabm* 
S. Domingo de G. nao pot iui (ontemporaneot, Madrid 1947. f 3~4 »nd n. 13. As to the interpretation- 
magiaer sacri palati 1, anachronistic and without any foundation, cf. Altaner, 201-207. 

12 {. Laurent, no. 134. 

12b. Cf. Mandonnct-Vuaire, I, 131. 

127. He had even refused them a horse for travelling from Narlwnne to Toulouse and only decided 
to give them one on their indignant protests—letter of Innocent III, 29th January, 1 204, Potthast, 2103- 
Pl., 2 1 4, 274C; Villemagnr, 7*.. 

128. P. 27<- 

1 29. Crmai, no. 48. 

1 30. Jordan, no. 2 8. 

131. The charter of 8th August, 1207 (laurent, no. i*> mentions at the same time as Sane anil 
l-rmrngarde. several other mm ol Villepitite ‘qui ad sane tain predicationem donaveriini'. 

132. Guiraud. Cartulaire, CV CXIV; Borst, 211 and n. 31 (role of the deacons). 

1 ) 3. Vna Malachiae, PL, 18:. 1098. 

134. Summa Aurto. Paris 1400. I . II. tr. VII, «h. I, fu. I..11. CM. It referred to the Lombard? 
Catharists. 

134. Potthast. no. 2229 ; PI. 714. 349C; Villenugne 44. 

136. Cernai, no. 20. 

1 37. Jordan, no. 7 2. 

138. Hubert of Auxerre, 271. 

139. Hiv depoutto is commemorated on 9th July. According to monastic custom, he must have been 
buried the day after his death—Henriquez, Henologium eiuercieme, Antwerp 1630, 224. 

140. R. of Auxerre, 271. does in fact mention return* three months after the arrival, thus at the end 
of July. The editor of Cernai, no. 4 1, n. 7, rightly notes that what was referred to were isolated rcturw. 
However, the general chapter of Clteaux. 13th Septrmlier, 1707 had to recall several abbots from mid- 
August onwards. 

141. Cernai, no. 41; cf. no. 67. 

147. l-alat U. 1.74-27; if. Iante III. 1.17. The five years of preaching mentioned by Guillaume 
doubtless run from 1 703-1 7o8. ,, 

143. Cernai, no. 41 'pent multum tempori*’ which indicates that this happened after Amau » 
departure for Marseille at the beginning of Septeml>er, but well Iteforc the death of Peter de Caste nau. 
14th January, 1208. 

144. 'Animadvertenlev etiam quod eadem praedicaiiu jam peregrrit ex parte maxima curium 
suum . . .'—Cernai, no. 67. 

144- Cernai, no. 41. 

14b. Cernai, no*. 1 44-147 and 374 (preaching* in 1710 anil 1712). 

147. Tudela, lanu XI.VI. 1.9(1110, in loulniiw). 

<4*- Cernai, no*. 4 39 aiui 494. 

149. Jordan, no. 78. 

140. Ibid. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER VIII 

t. For the traditional ‘route of St Dominic*, cf. infra 747. n. 174- withal* 

2. Guiraud, Cartulaire. II, 104. In futurr (hi* work will l>e referred to in this chapter • 

indication of the page and volume. Similarly, laurent will l>r known as L, followed by ,hf P,' (j t ||, 

3. These route* are vouched for in panic ular bv thr «lurtrrs of delimitation of 1242 an J 
4 -b 7 and 121-123. 

4. Cf. 1 upra, ch. I, II. 

4. Proc. Lhol., no. 3 and no. 18. Cf. Fraclirt, II, 73. , cr .| soured 

b. For the early history of the monastery of Prouille. there are available, besides the g 



NOTES 


for t hc life of St Dominic, the notice by Bernard Gu, (Martene, VI, 4 )7-4f6>. the mona!rtm h 
C - U to t* corrected by Loenem). and finally extract, from an ancient ms. of Prouille which i, quoS 
IvRechac, Pcrcin, Echard. Examining the extract, ,n Perc.n, who makes considerable use of the ™ 
Appears to be a collection containing an ancient breviary (Percin, 4. no. ,6), a cartulary (Percin 
no. 14) and a chronicle Perc.n .6, no. jo> The breviary contained a legend of the saint, distributed 
among the lessons of the feast and its octave The chronicle was a compilation certainly later than Bernard 
Gui (Percin 22, no. j 4 )- It has no value in itself, but has perhaps collected some tradition peculiar to the 
sisters. The studies of Guiraud. fnndatwn and Cartuaire retain their value, although they need correction 


issance de Sainte-Mar 


Mandonnet-Vicaire. I, 99-113, where will be 


£und a criticism of Schcebcn. 'Die Anfange des zweiten Ordens des hi. Dominikus’. in AFP II 
’84-314, which none the less has its value. 

’ 7. Rechac, 119 and Pcrc in, 4 . The latter gives the sourc«s-the ancient ms. of Fanjeaux. This may be 
a lapsus and he may mean to refer to the ancient ms. of Prouille. which he is continually quoting In any 
case, this text lacks authority and Mamachi, 139-160 and 163, n. 1. rightly neglects it: it distorts, and 
falsifies by combining them, several facts from the thirteenth-century sources as well as adding to them 
certain data which cannot be checked. 

8. On a similar legend at the monastery of Tors—apparition of lights three nights in succession at thc 
place where thc foundation was t<> be—and elsewhere, cf. M.C. Daeniker-Gysin-CescA. da Dominiltaner- 
Innenklosters Tin, Winterthur, 1957. '7- 

9 . Will of thc parish priest of Eanjcaux, Jean Sesale, in 1423—Balme. I, 136, n. 1. 

10. The cross and chapel (rebuilt in 1538—Percin, 4) and later destroyed, were replaced in i860 
and 1869—Balme, I, 1 36, n. I and Kirsch, 122-123. 

n. Vaissetc. V. 1033, 1047. ioi>2; XI, 20$ (referring to barn and Guillaume de Prouille). 

12. Mota: G. II, 44. 47, 3G The mound (moto) was the type of the tenth- and eleventh-century 
fortification in thc West. In 1063 Rangarde de Carcassonne and his son Count Roger received half the 
castle of Prouille—Vaissetc, V, 516. 

13. Sesonia, Sidonia, from thc c harters—today Font-Saint-Martin, or stream of the Prouille. 

14. Castrum * a us —G, II, 33, 40, 41, 43, 44, 60, 78, 84. The castle referred to is the mound. The 
castrum rctui is thc locality, the old township. 

.5. G. II. 74- 

16. G, II, 33, 39. 42, 30, 32. It must have been outside thc monastery wall, for in 1294 work had 
to be done on it to bring in the water supply—G. I, 263. 

17. G. I, 33; II. 77, 78 etc . 

18. There is evidence for the existence of the cemetery G, II, 4b and 3b. It could only belong to a 
conventual, which was not the c ase here, or parish church. For the authenticity of the charters see G, 1, 

I and II, 73 (L. nos. 4 and 1 1) which mention the title of thc parish cf. infra , n. 43. 

19. G, II, 39, 62, 63-67, 84, 121-123, 169-171. 

20. G, II, 37, 43, 58; Balme. I. 288, n. 1. 

21. G, II, 65-67; 121-123; 169-171 (demarcation tithe between districts). 

22. G, II, 47. 

23. Whence the name of Castrum setus: the locality is no longer fortified. It is possible that the 
ancient wall served as a foundation for thc enclosure. The latter was only rebuilt in stone after 1294 

G, 1.265. 

24. Cf. decrees quoted supra, nn. 12 and 14. . . 

15. There is no mention of a parish priest in the documents. The population has almost comp e e y 

disappeared; the charters conferring almost the whole of the old township on the nuns (supra, n. 14 
mention in all three houses. On thc word ahauando, applied to the parish in a document, rt. rn/ra, n. 45- 
Thc church had to be rebuilt in 1267—G, 1. 28. It was still standing in the seventeenth century 
Rechac, >97. , . 

26. Because of the heresy or thc anticlericalism of the authorities orof t I ,c . inl Pf ve ” ^JuLumcnt 
tithe district. The neighbouring chapel. St Semin de la llhc, given to the sisters after e - 
^Catholicism, in , 26J, with its tithes and all its dues, did not bring in a revenue of 20 francs ot lours, 

17. This is surmised from the intervention of thc bishop alone, to whose manse the church j 
belonged (G, I, 6), for the concession of the church ofSaintr Marie (injra, n. 457- 

18. Qpasi datructa in 1246—G, II, 58. r t II 0 In 12.2 he was given the 

l9- Signed various charters of the sisters in 1 2 2 1. 12 26 G. I, $ . •_ $■ . . q h Later, 

title of dominus. He was no longer thc lord, however. One property remain 

there was a Bernard of Prouille—Balme, I, 271- . « . He is mentioned in thc 

io. Signed or was mentioned in charters of 1 226 and 1227 —G. * 51 

lormcr as brother of lsarn, in the latter as miles de Proliant). . ^^’—depositioo 

Ji. ‘Fuit vir catholicus et fidelis ct bonus ct non fuit faiditus et ec_Vaissite, VU. iS+'< Delisle 

in R^ naU / d dc . Luirc on ,hc occasion of the Carcassonne inquiry, ca. >2f» 

Jl. Baime, I, >£9. Apparently he listened to and adored’ Guilsbert de ^CasC res- ^ ^ de Frachet, 

». The information is unfortunately somewhat late.• y om “* various statues from the Pro^V 
J-64. Is it possible to identify this Virgin of Prouille. There Francois). None is earlier than 
*"c cm times now at Gramazi*'. Belveze Castelnaudarv (church t***™**^ Vir){in . The only one 
end of the thirteenth century. Prouille has preserved several ancie ta front Prouille, b 

"huh is of the twelfth centu.y (a Virgin on a throne, m wood) did not ig 
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nmr from the Dominican prior) at Limoux. The Virgin of the basilica is a ninetee n th 
tion after the thirteenth-century seal. There is no reason to think that it is a reproduST'I? fe P r «>«c. 
the time. The onlv proof left of an ancient cultus of the Blessed Virgin is thus the title °f t‘* * Utu * of 
Prouille; this is, however, categorical. It should be noted that before 1240 the ri,r M ° of 

deposited a small image of the Virgin at the abbey of St Hilaire— Recueil, XXIV, 299 no 8 PrOU, ** e ^ 

34. Cf. Balme, I. 1 30—135; Guiraud. Fondation, 123-8. and Saint Dominique', Paris |> ’ 

33. On this movement—Grundmann, 170-438; Robin, 342-378; Mens 82-90• s-,, 

36. Supra, p. 99- 7J ' jn - 

37. Guiraud, Cartulaire, CCU. 

38. Guiraud, Carxvlalrt, CCXLV-XXCLVI. 

39. Cf. aevcral instances cited in Balme, I, 131-132 and Guiraud, Saint Domlniaue Pari* >• 

infra, ch. IX, p. .... ' ’ 1 «~ff i 

40. ‘Femine nobiles, quas parentes earum rationc paupertatis erudiendas ct nutrieneb* l 
herrticU’—Jordan, no. 27. 

41. Jordan, no. 27, confirmed by the charter of Bcrenger Laurent, no. 3. 

42. Cf. Infra, n. 45. 

43. Stronski, 3* to 113*. 

44. Puylaurens, ch. VII. 

43. There are three documents extant relating to the cession of Sainte-Maric de Prouille by Fulk of 
Toulouse: one dated 1206 (Gallia Christ., XIII. 247. instr.; Laurent, no. 4), two of 1211 (Reduc 
198-199 and Loenertz, 38; Laurent, no. 11 and LoenerU, 39). The lack of authenticity of Mandonnet’. 
Vicaire. I, 103, n. 39 had already been pointed out. Loenertz, 40-46, demonstrated that of the two 
others. He ahowi, however, that these spurious documents were established from a literary basis 
‘D. Fulco . . . dedit et concessit eccleslam beatae Mariac dc Prulliano, ad preces domini dominici 
oxomensis, pro mulieribus conversis per praedicatores ad praedicandum contra haereticos et td 
repellandam naeresim dclegatos . . . absque dreimis et primiciis.* This piece of information is val uab le. 
It proves that the church of Prouille depended effectively on the bishop and on him alone. 

It seems possible also to consider as valid other data of the Laurent document no. 11, under the critical 
form established bv Leonertz, 39. The mention of the parochial title of Sainte Marie, of its disappearance 
(ahquando), and of the attachment of the church of Prouille to that of Fanjeaux; finally the date of nil 
and the literary formula ‘et praecipue quia xibi visum fuit esse pietatis et misericordiae*. The first three 
indications are authentic (cf. nipro, nn. 18. 25 and 2 7). As to the date of 1211 and the formula, a forger 
would have no reason for Introducing these into his document unless he had found them with the others 
in some source of value. 


46. G. II, 44 and 47; Laurent, no. 63. 

47. The only mention extant of his intervention is in the ‘manuscript of Fanjeaux’ cited by Perrin 4 
(cf. supra, n. 6). It has no authority behind it. This lady had some leaning towards the Catharists, tf. 
supra, ch. VII, n. 8. 

48. G, II. 47. 

49. In 1 243, »he made an important gift to the sisters G, II, 37; in 1246, she abandoned her rights 
to Raymond VO and entered at Prouille—G, I, 38 ; for other gifts about this time, see G, II, 7; ca. 123I, 
A maud dc Laurr taid of her; ‘fuit Ixma et catholics, et fuit monacha Prulianl ubl cum habitu moniaii 
deceaait ut bona domiru’—Vainetc, VII, 379; Delisle in Rer ueil, XXIV, {92G. Cf. ibid., 670-671, 
declaration of live sisters. 

30. Balme, 1 39 and n. 2 retraces her spiritual itinerary. 

31. G, II 2, 33, 41, 42, 43, 46, 119. He had recently given to the Catharists his niece and ward 

Amaude de Fremlac, whom Dominic reconciled, after she had spent six years as a Perfect, about 1211— 
Balme, I, 271. ( 

37. G, II, 42, 43, 47, 32, 74, 73, 78; cf. Guiraud, Fondation, 244-243. Cf. Balme, I, 291 n ' '* 

33. G, I, 32; II, 36. 37, 38, 33. 75; for Bernard de Durfort, likewise a landowner at Prouille. k* 
G, U, 41 and 120; and for Sicard de Durfort and his brother Pierre de la llhe, nephews of God Plcarel 
G, II, 32, 53, 33. On the Durforts, a powerful family of Fanjeaux allied to that of l-oix, deeply invo 

in heresy—see Guiraud, Fondation, 244-246. 

34. G, II, 44, 33, 37, 39; Balme, I, 342, n. 1. 


36. The act calls them Papau— 
belonged to the Babon family. 

37* William is already mrntionr 
I , 23. On his origins see Jordan, 11 
and L, 101. Tlut the Raimunda C 
conjecture. 

38. Iordan, no. 29; G, II, 109, 
be confused with another William 

39. In 1 2 17, he was a member t 
be was prior and procurator of Pro 
charter gives the title of prior o 
elsewhere -L, 1327; the last doiu 
Bernard Gui claimed to have vee 
however, lie an error on the part 
charters of Pi outlie after ur* li 


-G. II. 36. Guiraud, Cartulaire. I. CCCXXIV. thinks that they il» 

rd. tide by side w ith St Dominic, in the first charter—G. II. H* 
no. 29. Hi* property belonged to Prouille, G, I, 2 and L, 7°» < • 
laret w ho appears in the list of foundresses was his sister a 

1 20, 1 38. 1 59. 1 89 *od L, 24, 26, 33. 3®. 76. 77. 9J- 
Claret, who already in 1199 was a monk at Boulbonne -r’.jil, 
of the Preaching of tuulouar. Laurent, no. 80. From thecn “ " , 

uuille G. II. .60, .6., 4 fc. 47. ■ <> 1 (on 2ist June. 111 ‘• doW d 

>f Prouille to |-r Guiraud d’Faparros, who is not agan ^ ^ 

irnent he issued at Prouille is dated 4th September, 1 J, 6 L 
rn one dated 1129. Hie document may have disappea ’^^rous 
ol t.ul, for no other tnrniion ol William is found n . . r 0 f 9 th 

>0111 then miwaidv the prior wav Kaiinond Catalan—cl. 1 
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October, »«J. " h,ch enum " 3fes ,he '’ rc,hrcn of lhe Prouil1 ' preaching, without William-. 

G, JI* ThU word, derived from 7aide\ private war. describe* those men of the Midi wh„ 
refused to submit took to flight'and made war on the army of the Church; they were re^d « dd£fi 
ftheberc^ 0 ** W. luacia, 232, n. 3. 

6t. Bernard Gui in Marten c. Scrip, VI. 452 and in MOPH XXII, ,36 and n. 6. The motive given for 
hi. defection (that he could not accept the detachment involved in collective property in the orSr- 
Balme, «59. J26) does not hold water. Prouille. of which he was prior, had preserved all his pn^ty 
62. An echo of the . 2 24 c t.m* is found inJordan, Ep,stula e . XVII and XXVIII. At the end of 
Prouille sUters were expected at St Agnes of Bologna In the summer of .224, Jordan informed Bokm 
,l,» »hev could no longer be rxpcc ted, for reasons which he could not then exolain 


that they could no longer be expec ted, for reasons which he could not then explain. 

6j. Supra, n. 61. 

64. Proca. Thol., no. 4. Fr Guillaume, sacristan of Boulbonne. Perhaps he already had a brother in 
the monastery—the Fr B. Claret, who gave evidence immediately after him, no. 3. He was presented 
with a list of twenty-five paragraphs, a resume of the saint’s virtues, and asked if he was in agreement. 
He merely added a personal memory, very characteristic of a former procurator—Dominic distributed 
the tunics people gave him to the brethren. 

63. G, U, 1; L, 23. The date of 8th August. 1207 has been corrected in accordance with the editor 
of Cemai, I, 43. n. «• ° n thc Gasc an<1 thc God . peasants of the place, G, II, 17, 44, f0 , ft, 33, 79; 
43, 46, 55; cf. Balme. I, 166-7. 

66. G, II, 8. They ‘entered the monastery’ and made profession into the hands of St Dominic. The 
expression does not necessarily mean that they both became religious: they could quite well have lived 
as cultivators and donati. The former solution is, however, probable. In that case this Alazalce should be 
identified with the one who appears in the first list at Prouille; A maud would have become a lay brother. 
He signs Prouille documents in 1 2 12—G. II, 40, 76; Balme, I, 329 places his donation about this time. 

67. He signed various Prouille charters in 1212, 1227, 1229, 1236—G, II, 39, 34, 36, 138. Cf. 
Balme, I, 326-329. 

68. About 1227, G, II, {4 and 3*.. 

69. He made a ‘solemn vow’ of obedience to the prior of Prouille, was to wear clerical dress, was to 
be ’lodged’ by thc community and would share in its spiritual benefits, but would not incur the obligation 
of its observances—G, II, 8-9. 

70. G, II, 138; L. 23-24. 

71. Supra, ch. VII, p. 106. 

72. G, U, 139; L. 26-27. 

73. G, II, 139-171. On these debates and the final victory of Prouille, see Guiraud, Fondation, 
148-234. 

74. This lbt has been preserved by the Prouille ms. (cf. supra, n. 6) and edited by Rechac, 197; 

Percin 6, no. 27 and Echard, I, b, n. Q, who had a special copy sent to him. It is difficult to go back to 
the text of thc ms; thc three editions mentioned do not agree (that of Rechac is the best). On the other 
hand the eleven (or twelve) names of list I are again found in list II of the nineteen nuns of 1211 given 
by a charter of Fulk (G, II, 109 and L, 29). It may well be wondered whether I has not been artificially 
composed from II. It should be noted that, in this case, the author of the ms. who identified the nine 
converted ladies of Fanjeaux with the Prouille foundresses, must have taken the first nine names of II. 
Now—firstly, there are 11 (or 12) names in I, which clearly presents a difficulty for the author of the 
ms; secondly, the order of I and II does not agree; thirdly, the form of the names is unmistakea y 
different in I and II it is better in II. , . 

75- Canton of Capendu, on thc Audc. a little before Carcassonne. The family of this nun was deeply 
involved with the partv of thc heretics—Vaissite, VII. 432 and cols. 339. 346, 347. 362. 3 ) 9 ' 

76. Are Raimonde and Passerine two different names or a compound name? Since rasserme 

surname, the compound name is more probable. _ , 

77. Wc identify the Messandc of the list (Manenta, Messana), with the Ermessendaof thei2 

78. No. 2b. There is no reason to give a special meaning to the dominat found with sorer* and maial* 

in the Prouille charters. It was a current term applied to nuns. ., _.i i(7ious jjf e — 

79- G. II, 1 58 and L. 24. Thc word conrtna can lave a meaning strict y conceiwd ^ 

' g. lay-sister. Here in the expression won,cl* con, tnot it crrtamly signifies conveneu 
Hteral meaning of the word— Mandonnet-Vicairc, 1 # »oo* 

80. Proccs. Thol., no. 23. , , . ,. . au u, ut dicitur, 

81. Contra hacrttlcot, L, I, ch. 63. PI, 210, j6bA—‘Vel cathari * belief among 

osculantur postcria catti. in cujus specie, ut dicunt, apparet eb Lucifer. ftvt110 logy from it. 

'he Catholics. Alain dc Lille was too intelligent lo draw anything but a tonne ty ogy 
*2. Constantino, nos. 48-49; Bourbon, no. 27. 

*3. Prouille ms., cited bv Percin 4, no. 17. , , . Prouille, who thus exbted 

*4- Constantino, ibid., notes that thev took the habit from the sis 
before they did. . , ,. v conlt ituted monastery. Now 

8$. The charter of M th April, 1207. presupposes a 1 " uch tikf „ up with the Montreal 

,hc preceding weeks, Dominic and his companions had heen . ht s lt ] e4jt from March, 
disputation, it ib | e ot , upv themselves with this. The It b. however no 

. «-• G . II. .38; I. 24. The charter of .9«h March, .209. ^''VtmXrv of Wronger’* charter- 
Jonger significant. s„u. this charter, for convenience, adopted the formuU . 

». 'i9j I . 2b. 
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87. Prmiille ms., cited by Percin, 4, no. 17. 

88. This date, equally recorded by the Prntiille ms.. is given bv Bernard Gui 

the monastery—Loenertz. 9. * n or *' Edition of 

89. In 1 n. 60. In 1 J07. Prouillc again receives! a piece of land situated near »k. u 

G. II, 84. r tne old township^. 

90. G, I. 36 $. 

91. Huvghe, 73. 77. *•-**. 88. 

9J. Cf. infra, ch. XIII and n. 67; Appendix VIII, no. j, 1 j, 14. 

9). G, II, $8. 

94. 18th August, 1J48. G. I. 8. In u$h. 1 J $ 7, 11 $8—G, I. 14, 16, j,. 

9$. *V. I. i|i. ' 14. M». 'to. •$!. • $«. • $«♦; Grundmann. 27J-*7|. Beweguneen-r\~. 

Montarffn. $$. * K * Lr ^>tni, 

96. Huvghe. 74 ~ 8 7 - 

97. Constitution Penculout. c. uni ... l\- S tar. Reg., Ill, M> in VI. 

98. G, II. 1 $8; L, 34. 

99. Jordan, no. 39- 

100. On 3nd March, 1 3 16, No?l is called prior - G. II, 189 and L, 76-77. Cf. L, 76, n f | n j 

in 1318 (G. II. 44. 1 J6 and L, 97. 99). f rom 3bth November, 1318. however, WUIumChret bT kI 
tide of prior G. II, 160; L, 106. Meanwhile br Noel seems to have been drowned near it ***"* 
Bernard Gui. cites! by Balme. I, 348. Limoux- 

101. Cf. preceding note. On 1 jth April, 1319 he styles himself prior and procurator_G, II, 161 • L 111 

103. According to Gregory IX, who was himself informed by the sisters, in bull o'f 34th March 
13 1 6 —G, I. 7. F-ffrct was given «o this in a charter of 1 3 jo, G. II, 4. Before 1319, never more than two 
religious were mentioned (G. I. 1 j6 and L, 107). In 1 3 7 j, charters mention the prior, two or three 
canons and a number of brethren (G, II. 4$. 46, 47); in 1 33$, six religious are mentioned, some of them 
brethren. The institution must date from 1 3 18, on the occasion of the saint's last visit to Prouillc. 

io$. Decree of 9th Oitoiler. i 33 $ — G, II, $ 1. On their role as advisers in 13 $8 see G, I, 3$6. 

104. Cf. lupra, n. 101. About 1 33 $, there were three or four of them. In I 3 $ 6 , one can count u— 
G, II. 9. Thear by-brothers or sisters formed part of the order from its very institution—Mulhcm, 
* 9 - 91 ; Creytens. ‘Let converses des monbles dominicaines au moyen Sgc', in AFP, XIX (1949), 7-16*. 

10$. A late provision, dating from i3$6—G, I, 3$6,Onthe lay-sisters of the Cistercian nuns, equally 
bound to stability, see RoLvin, \hy. 

106. Those lay (H-rvons, whom Mulhem, 90-97. incorrectly calls lay-brothers, are distinct from the 
lay brothers of thr Preaching. Ten acts of donation at Prouillc have been preserved, involving about 
twenty persons, prior to the final organization of the monastery under Humbert dr Romans—G, II, 

I, 3. b. 8. 48. $j, 189. Several are no longer extant. 

107. Serfs made a donation of themselves with their families in 1307 and 1734 (G, II, 1 and 48); 
clerks in 1741. 1747, 1 3 $6 (G, II, 6 and 8). The other donations arc concerned with whole families. 

108. In 13 $8 Humbert de Romans thus defined the donati: ‘Donatos vero vocamus vel [i°] qui 
rrmanentes in srculo, sua dant domui in vita vel rtiam post mortem, ct domus obligat se eisdem ad 
aliquod tubsidium temporalc, vel (3] qui veniunt ad domum habitaturi in ea, obligant se ad cutitatcm 
vel ad bdeiitatem servandam domui ct aerviendum eidem secundum quod eis injunctum fuerit, et domus 
obligat se ad providrndum In necessariis, iu tamcn quod si malae vitae fuerint notabiliter, domus eis 
amplius non teneatur et pusvit cos rcpcllcrc, ncc ipsi amplius, ex obligatione predicta, in aliquo 
teneantur', G, I, 7 $ 6 . The ten donations mentioned above fall into one or other of tnese categories. 

109. Decrees of 1 3 1 3 and 1 3 jo—G, II. 3 and 1-4. The words homlnlum, commendart, are used explicitly. 
It is a question of donati and nothing more, yet of Jonatl who foresee the case in which eventually they 
might become a friar or nun of their convent. 

no. In 1 330 , one Uy-brother at Prouillc, Pierre-Roger, was found to be secretly attending the 
Catharist meetings —Guiraud, Inqutution, 148. , 

111. The position of the peasants in Languedoc Iwcame worse lietween the eleventh and the thirteent 
centuries, brer men in increasing numlwrx (sound themselves to lords or to institutions in seme 
homage—Paul Ourliai, 'Les villages dr la region toulousaine au Xllc siecle', in Annoltf, IV (i 944 »> 
368 - 377 , especially 773-37$. 

117. Jordan, no. j$. 

11 j. Cf. V. Brrlirrr, lot monauirt 1 doublet au 1 Xlle et Xllle ilklet (Mem. let tret, Arad. Rarale de Be g 

II, X VIII) Brussels, 1974—St llilpisch. Die Doppelil&uer. Munster, 1938. Vechu 

114. O. Decker, Die Stellung det PredigerorJem /u den Dominikanerinnen (1307-1367), Qf< l 1 ' 

19)$; Grundmann, 3 oS- 7$7 and 374 -) 0 |; Creytens, 41-41. . ^ 

11$. ‘Proponens . . . aliquant inde prcuniain ail tonsummationem prefati monastrrii emi 
serum asvumere et rrverti'-- Jordan, no. 78. 

116. Cf. infra, ch. IX. i$i and Appendix IV. • 1 ff infte, 

117. In February, lie came to baptize de Montfort‘% infant daughtrr, probably at Montreal. • J 

ch. IX, 789. , 

m*. G. I, $ 3 —$ j and II, 109 ; Laurent, nos. 8 and 9 (1 $ lit Mav, 1 3 11); C cmal, nos. 331 
’f'.n. $• k weji« 

119. Despite the spurious citaraclrr of the sliartri of concession of the sanctuary as sue . 

documentary value to the facts ol its narrative. Cf. lupm. 11. 4$. . , r p ro ullle 

110. On 7 $th May. 1714. bulk renoumed the tithes and first fruit, of certain 
sit luted in the tithe area of I anirauv G. II. 7b; I . i.j. II lie lud . «oitfrrrrd »|»»" ,nr 
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tith “ t iM of the sisters situated within the tithe district of Prouille. No trace of any is found 
P r0 " Cf. the insisunce of St Dominic, in the course of his negotiations. 

Ijj G, I. 53; Laurent, no. 8. On this very fine demesne cf. Balme. I, 220-222. 

g! 11, 109; Laurent, no. 9- Bram had been conquered the previous year with much ci 


Cernai, no. 14^ 

1 j j Cernai, no. 2 14- 

ij r, G, H, 109; Laurent, no. 12. The deed seems to have been drawn up at Pamiers. One should 
clearly distinguish this person, doubtless originating from Villasavary (called Vilarium at the time-cf 
Laurent, no. 6,. It is useless to instance, as Laurent does. Villar-en-val, near Limoux. or a hypothetical 
Villar in the Aricgc. as Balme does). I mm the cleric of Fanjeaux of the same name, later parish priest and 
notary, who finally donated himself to Prouille in 1247; he was one of the richest landowners of the 
township (Balme. II. 330). Cf. G. II. 6; Guiraud. Fnndation, 238. 

126. Ptoces. Thai., no. 2. 

127. G, II, 1-3. 35 a "‘* 74; Laurent, nos. 13-16. 19-20. 25. 

128. G, II. 119: Laurent, no. 21. The confirmation to be read in G, I. 33 f. and II. 120; L, 24 and 
41 are not authentic—e.g. Koudelka, 100 fT. On the two brothers and their lineage, see Vaissete, 83-86. 

129. G, I, Hi L, 48-49- Cf. also L, 6$ and Jordan, no. 37. 

130. Cf. infra, ch. IX. 

131. G, II, $4. 75“ 6 , '$4. 110; L, 36-37, 40-43. 49, 57-j8. 63-6$. On these various persons, see 
Guiraud, Fondation, 243-248 and the erudite notes of the editor of Cernai, based on the tables. 

132. The charters of these three persons are no longer extant, but their gifts were confirmed by the 
Pope on 8th October, 1 21 5— L, 62. On Pierre de Vic. lord of Quercorbes see Laurent, nos. 68 and 86 
and Balme, II, 32 n.aand 35-36; on Guy dc Levis, Marechal of Montfort, ancestor of the Levis-Mircpoix, 
sec St Olive, Arcbires du chateau de Icran , I, 2 1-42. 

133. ‘Cuilibet, sivc militi, sive rustico, licitum erit delegare in ellemosinam de hereditate propria 
usque ad quintam partem, ad consuetudinem et usum Francie circa Parisius’, Statute de Pamiers, ch. X— 
Mansi, XXII, 857. 

134. Loenertz, AFP, 24 (1954), 37-47. has shown the lack of authenticity of Laurent, no. 58, which 
would despoil of its tithes, without compensation, the church of Fanjeaux in favour of Prouille. These 
tithes were only granted, w ith the church, in 1221—Laurent, no. 134. At the same time, Fulk certainly 
gave to Prouille tithes on Fanjeaux in 1214, for they are confirmed by the Pope in 121 5—Laurent, no. 62; 
Jordan, no. 37. 

135. Cf. supra, n. 128. 

136. On 9th October. 1212 and 4th May, 1 213—Laurent, nos. 30-3 3 and 42-45. 

137. Laurent, nos. 23, 2$, 29, 30. 32, 33. 35. 42, 43, 44, 45- 

138. Nos. 8, 27, 28. 47, 48. 

139. Nos. 23, 35. 

140. Nos. 8, 31, 33, 34. ^2. 5). according to the custom which encloses the house of regular life 
within the church; cf. eidesia - abbatia. no. 33; ccc/aia ^ Jomus, nos. 8, 52, 69. 

141. Charter of Berenger, G. II. 158; L, 24. Jordan.no. 27. 

142. ‘Nunc et in perpetuum'. 

143. The rule of St Sixtus, cf. infra. Appendix VIII. 

• 44, Balme, II, 431; Simon, 145. 

145. Cf. Balme, II, 431, n. 3 and 4. 

146. G, II, 109; L, 29. r- n 

147. Another Berengere, Blanche, another Guillelmine, Franyoise. Amaude. Arsendc, txperte. cm 

blanche, cf. Appendix IV. ,. 

148. Taeggio, Chronica bran, anno 1206 in ASOP, V (1901-1907), 8 5i Manuchi, '5 • 

Cf. Rechac, 197. 

149. Grundmann, 203-208; Huvghe, 6J-67 and 74-87. At this 

• 50. In 1213, Dominic was vicar-general of the Cistercian bishop, Guy e . ‘ ( 

period he was seen to preach in the company of Cistercian abbots or lay bro ers 

Frachet, 76; Constantin, no. 55). Cf. Mandonnet-Vicaire, I, 107, n. 46. men’s order, 

- 5 • ■ The Cistercian nuns had no special rule; they followed the rule and customsoftbe mens order, 
completed by the statutes of the general chapters. They had their own general cnap 
abbey of Tart. „ , The formal interdictions 

*52. Canives, 1, 405; Grundmann, 104; Mandonnet-Vicaire, • >°7> • ♦ ' 
ur 1228 did not, however, prevent these incorporations from multiplying 

'53- Infra, Appendix VIII, no. 8-1 1 and 14- 

'54> Benoit de Montefiascone, quoted bv Richard, I, 83. ., „ . 11 1^453 and Simon, 

• 55- This rule, contained in a bull of Gregory IX of .2,2. is edited by Balme, U. 425-453 
•42-153. It will be studied in Appendix VIII. 

•56. Appendix VIII, nos. 3 and 1 3. 

'57. G, I, 7. 

•58. Appendix VIII, no. 14. Dominic to have used texts ol 

J51. If this rule actually existed, it wrould not be impossib e ,h e «. converted Catharis 


Franyoise. Amaude, Arsendc, Experte. On 
(1901-1902). 85; Maniac hi, 158. no. 3°- 


'vested, it would not be imposs'ble tor ionvfrtf d Catharut 

he temueiuJine* arctlores of 


remontrr to compose it. The <omuetudina arctlores ol Kremornre , jr lier observe* 

C "|>nd m lit. moreover. f,.m the C.steiican customs. without difticulty. 

ll “- listers of 1‘rouille! Thus composed. ... short, they were later able to be P 
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to the custom* of the Friar* Preachers, In turn composed with the help of the Pr*m 
Appendix VIII, nos. it and 14. One would also like to bring in the fact that PnbiT"'TV'* 1 *- Cf. 
beginning had double convents similar to what Prouille would be after the institution fk the 

The feminine communities, however, had been separated since 1140, and then condemned ' * >re4c * len . 
in 1198—Errnv *.-10. Thus the rule of St Sixtus borrowed nothing from the rule of th e * tlnctlon 
first statutes of Premontre (ed. Van Waelfelghem. in Analecta de Primontri, Louvain, 1,,^ •** 

160. Balme, II. 430. n. 1. The information refers in its final phrase to a provision 

Sixtus, which itself came from St Benedict. ™ e n, l* of St 

161. G. I. 1; L. 70-71. I« "ill be noted that gifts made bv the native inhabitants are nnl 

mentioned In this document. 115 * rule 

i#>2. G. I. 3-3; L. 100-104. 

i*3- G. I. 7- 

1 ha. Jordan, no. J7. The lest is of 1134. 

M>3. G. I. 8. 
i 6 t>. G, I. 1 ). 

167. G, I, 8. 

I 4 * 8 . G, I, 14. 

169. Creytens, 38 -4,4. Humbert de Romans received the order from the Pope to elaborate these 

constitutions in August 1757. They were brought to completion the following year_ ibid., n ** 

170. No. 17. «... 

171. Humbert, no. 19; but already certain manuscripts of Ferrand, no. if*. It was Humbert whon 

the order in 1 2 37 to substitute the name of Dominic for that of Diego in the legends_ Aaa, I, 9 g * ** 

171. ‘Quod a nobis aedificatum fuit et consiructum", December 1J jo, G, II, 78; cf. I, 6 and 13 

17j. Jordan, no. 18. 

174. Proca. Thai., no. j. 

• 73. Jordan, no. 37. 

17#*. Kirsch, 123—134. 

• 77. Ferrand. no*. 1 j-i 3. 

178. Proca. Thol., nos. 13. 16, 17. 

179. Ferrand, no. 21 ; Cecilia, ch. I. 

180. Laurent, no. *»7. 

181. Jordan, no. 91: ‘quontan hoc genut tlleccbrmum at mmii a cffuai llloqueandit anlmabui . . .’ 

• 83. Ibid. 

183. Jordan, no. 28. Jordan’s chronology is too long. He mentions two full years spent by Diego in 
the Narbonemis; it was scarcely more than a year—Cemai. no*. 48-30 enables the dates to be corrected. 

184. Cf. tupra, ch. VII p. 114. 

183. That Dominic accompanied Diego is a supposition. The fact that a large number of preachers 
had come together for this disputation make* hi* presence probable. His future friendship for Amaudde 
Crampagna confirms it. 

184. Cemai states clearly—‘ Dum igitur recederet, tenden* in HUpaniam, venit apud Apamiam’, 


187. Jordan, no. 2j. mentioni frequent disputes, in particular at Pamier*. It was on the occasion of 
one of these encounters that Dominic must have found William Claret. 

188. 1200-1212. He had received a mandate, in May 1207, for the correction of Berenger dc 
Narbonne—Pott hast. no. jiij; Villrmagne. 103-104. After 1208, associated with Fulk, hearted 
energetically for the crusade against the heretic's. He had doubtless wholly succeeded Raoul from the 
summer of 1207 onwards. 

184. Cemai, no. 48. 

140. The abbot of the canons on whom Pamirrs depended Cernai, no. 1 is and n. 1; Vaissctc, IV, 
430. 


141. To whom Panders had I wen entrusted in April, cf. tupra, 108 and n. 101. 

147. Cemai, no. 148 and n. 3. 

193. In 1198, Vaissetr, V. ifcifc; Guiraud, Inqumtinn, 311. On the 'jureagr', i.r. association**™ 
during of revenues lietween an ecclesiastic ami a lord in the Toulouse region, sec Vaissctc VII, ijl 
and 212. 

194- Cemai, no. 48 and n. 3 and 4; no. 198. . , 

193. Cf. J. Lahondes, cited by Cemai's editor, no. 199, n. 4. It was the mother of Slrard awl 
Pierre de la like, knights of Fan jean x, and Taidits’, who is mentioned in several charters of Prouille. n 
1 7 2b G, U, )), and in 1277--C, II, 33. Si card was most prolubly the author of the massacre tow 
we refer Cemai, no. 199, n. 3. 

196. Cemai, no. 48. . 

197. Cemai. no. 48 mentions only them; Puylaurens. however, ch. VIII, who Insists tn* 
Waldenaes were also concrmrd, likewise mentions ‘tlie other heretics', the CatharlsU. 

198. Cernai, no. 48. 

199. Puylaurens, ch. VIII. 

200. I Cor. XV, 34. . 

201. On Araaud dc C, cf. Cernai, no. 48 and n. 1; Puylaurens, ch. VH1; Vaissile, VIU, 57®* ™ ' 
876, 1147 (he figures in several documents relating to Panders from 1 209). 

707. Cemai, no. 48. . 

2oj. Hr later acted as a collaborator uf the Inquisition—Douals, Documentt, I. I XXXVI and L 
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He signed jo agreement between Fulk and Dominic on 17th April, 122 i-Laurem 
1 4 Proces. Thol., no. 7 - He was then sacristan of St Antonin. CTt ' 

10 [' As Cernai notes, no. 4—praeripue pauperes’. 

\° a ‘ Puylaurens, eh. VTH. 

208. Cf. supra, 84 and n. j 

Pierron, 2 2 — * * 71 Grundmann, .00-..7. 

2,o.‘ Grundmann, t. 8-. 17. c orrcct.ng; Pierron .17-160. It is a question of the poor men of Lv™, 

10 f Lombardy. The Pope only approved a propositum conrersatlonts, not an order ' ’ 

" 2II . Bernard Prim held a disputation about 1208 against Isam de Castres at Laurac-le-Grand- 

Pierron, < 7 J - . ... 


Pierron, i 7 J - ,.. . . 

2,2. ‘Fuerunt et aln hcrctici convict, etiam immicorum judicio evidenter’—Puylaurens, ch. Vm 

21 j. Cernai, no. 116, n. J. 

214. Puylaurens, ch. VIII who cites this trait as a proof of the weakening of the Catharist believers 

2ij. Laurent, nos. j, 7. J 4 - 

216. On the formula in the High Middle Ages, cf. Mandonnet-Vicaire-Ladner, II, yy- as used bv 

Innocent HI, ibid., I, 11 9— 1J1 ; it will be found again on the occasion of the foundation’of the Preachers 
in Toulouse—Laurent, no. 60 and in the canon of the Lateran on preaching (X>—Hefele-Leclercq V 
1340; Frachct, 102. Cf. uipra, ch. VII, n. 92. " ’ 

217. The departure from Prouillc occurring about August (time of the first Cistercian defections, 
rf. supra, 127. n. 140 and 143), the departure from Pamiers must he placed about September 1207— 
cf. Cernai, no. 48, n. 2 ; Lopcrrae*. 1 , 193, places Diego’s arrival in Osma in October. 

218. ‘In scncctuta bona', says Cernai, no. 49. 

219. ‘Dum redire disponerct', ibid. 

220. Cf. Vicaire, 1207. 341 - 34 ?. where this date is carefully authenticated. Indications about the 
tomb and relics of Diego will also he found there. 

221. On 14th January, 1 208—Cernai, no. {5. n. 1, based on Cassan’s necrology. Cf. Vaissete, V, 36. 

222. 'Vir mitissimus ac disertus’—Robert d’Auxerre, MG, SS, XXVI, 271. 'Vir magnus et magnifice 
cxtollendus*; ‘vir Deo plcnus —Ccmai, nos. 20, 21. ‘Vir venerabiiis vitae . . . quern sacrarum 
litterarum notilia ct secundum saeculum natalis ingenii, magis autem morum ins ignis dccorahat honestas’ 
—Jordan, no. 4. ‘Eleitus pugil’—Puylaurens, ch. VIII. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER IX 

1. Sources for the history of the Albigensian crusade in Cernai, Tudela and Puylaurens, the first two 
of whom have formed the subject of remarkable editions. The history will be found in Vaissete, VI, 
261-J18 (fundamental), Luchaire (classic, but brief). Villev, 217-226, Belperron (La croisade contra its 
Mbigeoises l’union du Languedoc a la France, Paris. 1942) shows a reaction against the errors propagated by 
a certain popular literature, Girnu (a popular account). The following pages, directly based on the 
sources mentioned, recall facts commonly admitted; no critical justification is given except for facts 
which are disputed or less well known. 

2. Cernai, no. 67. 

3. Ccmai, no. 72, 103 and 128. 

4. Cernai, no. 313 and Vaissete. VI, 285. 

i- Tudela, 77 and 8 j. 

6. By water, along the Rhone and the coastal lagoons of the Mediterranean and perhaps of the lower 
Aude—Tudela, 39 and n. 4. 

7 - Cernai, nos. 89-90. Tudela. $5-62 and the official report of the Pope’s legates—Pi, 'J 9 C - 

are in agreement in their explanation of the taking and destruction of the town in this way. ( 
case was to occur at the siege of Saint Antonin—Cernai, no. 315). The barons, clergy and laity, owever, 
were clearly determined to make an example by giving no quarter to the towns which resisted mem— 
Tudela, $7. 

8. He had taken the cross in February 1 21) and was to set out on 21st April, itn. °*V|i ’ 

hindered from so doing and arriscd only in April 1 2 1y, to return again in June, after having peace! y 

journeyed across the lountrv—Cernai. no. 417. 4i «.??<>• , , .. authorities 

9. From the lu-ginning of his reign. Innocent III had prescribes! this rule <>r *' j*°. j ltn 0 f 

n( L >he Midi: ‘ut . . . bona hereticomm confident et de terra sua proscribant. Letter to the prelates 


213. Ccmai, no. 116, n. 2. 

2,4. Puylaurens, ch. VIII who cites 
2ij. Laurent, nos. y, 7. * 4 - 
216. On the formula in the High 
Innocent HI, ibid., I, 117-1!'; it will 
in Toulouse—Laurent, no. 60 and in 


0 quarter to the tovvns which resisted them— 

set out on 2 ist April. . 21 ,. He was. however 
o return again in June, after having peacefully 


diof 21st April. 1198— Potthast. no. 9?; PL. 214, 82D. /Rr»vna = 

The crusaders judged and burnt in accordance with a custom of the no \ 


BricrnW), Tudela, 97 and n. 3. 

F ‘rst stakes at Castres—Ce 
ch. XVII) at Uvaur, no. ,27:60 


, Perfect burnt at Minerva, no. 1 ?6; 3' 


I LivNCi, no. ijj, 

avidissime — Cernai. no. )?)■ ' vhere J 00 


had their throats cut— 


Tudela, 27. 

■4. Cernai, nos. 77-78. Acts in PL. 116. 89 to 9*. , . r . nos 

T Diplomatic documents in Molinier and Rhein; portraits in Cernai, 


1. 101-107, «*«• 


- 1-wuvumcno m muumri i- , . 

Tu<leli 8,1 and nn. 1 to 88. Life in Girou. . ^ hanged- once he even 

• He had heretics burnt, traitors dragged at the tail » a , 1u «tion of customary penalties 
Pn-nersmuiilaied , Cernai. no,. ,4^27. t»’>‘ '* TJ ET* "to* ctol** of the 

* trou "U' reprisal, These miliury brutalities had not me 
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cruelties of hi* adversaries Raymond-Roger de Foix. Raymond dc Tcrmcs, Bernard d 

wife Elise dc Turennc. not to mention the others, nm. 175. 361, ?JO> fco6 n , '' tten *c and hi, 

1 7. This word derived from ‘faidc’. private war. indicates those men of the Midi wh I*"*’ C * 1, *IX. 
to submit, took to Might and made war on the army of the Church; thev were rnn.u. 1 .^Sufixtd 
the heretic*. Cf. Tudela, 232. n. ). rw * u defenders of 

18. The Count of Never*, the Duke of Burgundv and the Count of St Paul r 

Tudela. 83. Lenui . no. 

19. At the beginning of 1 7 13, he tried to stop the conquest. In 1 214, he reserved the twL 

the conquered territory to the council. In 1J1 3 he reserved a part of the inheritance ,* t “ ibut >°n of 
of Raymond VI. Cf. Luchaire. 19) to 260. *** descendant, 

70. E.g. Cemai, no. 753* 17°. 430. 462, etc. 

71. Cemai. no. 438. 

77. Cemai, no*. 7 76, 331, 376 and Tudela, 734, n. 1. 

73. Cemai, no. 467. 

74. Texts collected in Cemai, III, xxxiii and n. 1 and ?; Tudela, 113, 179, 14^ c(c 

73. Alice de Montmorency (apprecutioninCemai.no. 107). Guy de Montfort, Matthieu II A. 
Montmorency. Bouchard de Marly, and the young Amaury de Montfort and Guy de Bigorre the * 
eldest of a large family, among whom was the famous Simon of Leicester, bom at the very becinn' 
the crusade. j “eg lining of 

76. Cf. mjra, 149. 

77. At Mirepoix. The Montfort established themselves at Castrcs. 

78. Cemai, no*. 1 73, 764, 303, 488 and nn. ■, 344. 

79. Jordan, nos. 31 and 34; Cemai, no. 31 ; Puylaurrns, ch. X. 

30. Jordan, no. 79- 

31. Laurent, no. 7. Did he afterwards remain at Limoux, to administer the property and act as 
parish priest (Scheebcn. 987? It is certain that his name crops up chiefly in connection with the I im^ n 
charters—Laurent, no. 3. 7. 80. 89. None of the estate* that Claret administered, however, caused the 
trouble that the Limoux property did. Moreover charter* no*. 1 7 and 66 show that he was at Pamien 
and Prouille in 1 7 11 and 1 7 16. 

37. Laurent, no. 3. 

33. Raymond VI having demanded a new legate from the Pope, Innocent granted him for his recon¬ 
ciliation. his notary, Maltrr Milon, to whom he gave instructions on 1st March, 1709—Potthast, no. 
3683; Cemai. no. *.9. 

34. Cemai, no. 11 o and Tudela, 8 3, assert that Panjeaux was emptied of its knights and inhabitants— 
‘neither grown person nor little child had remained there’. The township belonged concurrently to the 
Count of Foix and to Dame Cavaers. The former was never able to recover Fanjeaux, despite his attempt!, 
cf. infra, n. 43. Dame Cavaers. whose name does not appear in the later Fanjeaux documents, had to take 
refuge in the county of Foix, most probably with her relatives in Castclvcrdun. Her daughter, Cavaen 
the younger, did not appear again in Fanjeaux until February 1 7 74, on the morrow of the final denarturc 
of tbc French. She was then closely linked with the Catharists—Guiraud, Canulaire, II, 47; Balme, I, 

139-141. n. 7. 

33. They were damaged, since it was necessary to put them into a state of defence again, cf. following 
note. There was, however, no burning of Fanjeaux, whatev er a deposition of 1746 may state—Balmf, I, 
173 and 183. n. 7. 

36. Cemai, no. 110 and Tudela, 83. This vassal was still with dr Montfort on 30th July, 12to; ne 
signed one of hn donations at Beaiers on that day—Vaissete, VIII, 601; date corrected by Rhein, no. 90. 

37. The deed is lost, but the donation is confirmed by the Pope in the bull of 8th October, 1213— 
Laurent, no, 62. It was made simultaneously in the name of Peter and of his brother. 

38. Cemai, no. 110. ft was the Duke of Burgundy who advised de Montfort to go and occupy tbe 

township without delay and not to leave it in the haiwb of the Aragonese. Fanjeaux must not be coni 
(as Girou d<*cs, following other*! with the castle of Fanjau in Largentiere (Ardcche) which Raymond 
gave back to the Church as a pledge at Valencia in June—Cerrui, no. 73; Tudela, 32, n. 2; Mansi, > 
77°C. . 

39. At AUonnc (cf. the donation at Prouille), which Montfort had occupied the day before Ce 1 

40. Numerous deeds make us acquainted with the crusaders to whom Simon enfeoffed the 

and die neighbouring castles; there is nothing similar in connection with Fanjeaux. This 
because he lud reserved it for himself. Cental, 

41. In the direction of Castrrs, Calsarrt, Mirepoix and Pamlers, I.timbers and Albl, Limoux- 

nos. 112,114-119. u r • he 

42. He kept Castrrs, live kry of tlic Albigrois, which he was to entrust lo his brot eru^^ 
installed Lambert de Thury close to Limoux ; he gave Mirepoix to Guy de Livls and, later, 

cousin, Bouchard de Marly; Laurar and Castrlnauilary to (fugues de Lasry; Montreal and 
dr Roury. He reinstalled thr abbot of Saint Antonin in Pamiers. 

4). Cemai, no. 1 34. 

44- Cemai. nos. 1 13-136. 

43- Cemai, no. 1 jfc. 

4*- 3 miles to the north east - Cental, 11.,. 141. 

47- 3 milrs lo the south of I an|raus (rinai, nos. 14s 130. 

48. Cental, no. 737; Tudela, 709 713. 
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(4. Ccrnai, no. 449 

accompanied Montfort, for 
name has been interpolated, 


r fravre Domenge’ of the Laurent charter, no. 82, is perhaps only 


49 . Cemai, no. 258. 

to Ccrnai, nos. 266, 269-270; I uclcla, 127; Puylaurens, ch. XVIII. 

At Saint-Mart in-la-landc, between Beam and Castelnaudary, Ccrnai, nos. 264-276; Tudela, 217- 

U ]'i. Ccrnai, no. 284. The people in question were Simon and Geoffrey de Neauphle. The Utter was 
killed and Simon de Montfort made a foundation at Prouillc for his soul on 1st December, 

Laurent, no. 34 - 

r.. Ccrnai, no. 423, n. 1 ; Khcm. nos. 113-114; Laurent, nos. 47 and 49 . 

^-: No document justifies the supposition that Dominic was then at Muret or 

of Bernard Gut. which ,s merely a text of Cemai in which Dominic’s 
.t be called a document. Cf. Meersseman, ‘Les milices de Wsus-Christ’ 

in AFP, 33 (' 9 H). i oh - "• 57 - 

jj. Jordan, no. 37. Ihe nos 

a stylistic formula. 

$6. Chronica Ha, MOM, I, 322. Cl. Bourbon, no. 288. On Petronille, see infra, n. $8. Other reUtions 
with the Montfort are indicated in Balmc, I, 444-447, and II, 42-43; Salagnac. I, no. 9. 

ci. Laurent, nos. 8, 27, 34, 41, 47. 49, $9 (taken from Jordan, no. 37), 69, 82. iaa On the 
Casseneuil gift, mentioned by Jordan (no. 37), cf. infra, n. 247. 

j8. Chronica lla, MOM, I. 322. It was Petronille the younger, later religious and prioress in the 
monastery of the Cistercian nuns of Saint Antoine in Paris, who was bom in February 1211— Balme, I, 
239-240, and Cemai, 2 57, n. 4. Her godfather was Guillaume Cat, knight of Montreal—Ccrnai, no. 266! 
This and the fact that three months later she was put out to nurse at Montreal, seems to indicate that she 
was baptized there. 

59. Chronica lla, MOM, I, 322; Ccrnai, no. $11 and n. 1. Fulk was also there—Rhein, no. 122. 

It should be noted, however, that at this time Dominic held the pUce of the Bishop of Carcassonne— 
Constantin, no. 55. It was most probably on this occasion that the crusaders Hugues de Lascv, sire of 
Laurac and Castelnaudarv, and Alain de Roucv, sire of Montreal and Bram, made gifts of importance to 
Prouille. 

60. Proces. Bon., no. 2 6. 

61. During the Lent of 121 3, Dominic discussed with Fr Stephen of Metz and a Cistercian Uy-brother, 
in the bishop’s palace at Carcassonne, Montfort’s very critical situation. Dominic roused the courage of 
the others—Constantin.no. $3. 

62. Jordan, no. 46. 

63. Ibid. 

64. By suppressing, for instance, the egalitarianism of succession which was ruining the feudal power. 
The sworn peace of Provence, thanks to him, was continuously kept from 1209 to 1215—Cemai, nos. 

27 and 487, and n. 4. 

65. Puylaurens, ch. XXVIII. 

66. Cf. supra, 144 If. Puylaurens, however, whose judgement is balanced, docs not extend to 
Montfort the reproach of cupidity which he makes agaiast the French—ch. XXV and XXVIII. 

67. Constantin, no. 51 and Salagnac, II, 3. The first belongs to a series of tales which the author 

received from Toulouse before 1247, several of which perceptibly embellish various statements in the 
Toulouse process. An historical basis can, however, be found in them—the conversion in 1236, after 
twenty-two years, of the Perfect Raymond de Gros. Guillaume Pclisson who relates this in detail in his 
chronlcon (ed. by C. Molinier, Dc fratre GuilUlmo Pehsso, Annecy, 1880, 42-43) sccms curiously unaware 
of certain details in Constantin. Altaner, 67, thinks thev are embellishments. Scheeben, 93~9 6 . ,s e *' en 
more severe. It was on this anecdote that reliance was placed for classing Dominic as the hrst inquisitor 
until the time of Echard (I, 11, n. Y). In this connection, on the quarrel between Mannque an 
Preachers, see .US, Aut). I, 414-418. Cf. also Mortier, I, 663-666. ... t L. v 

68. This was a summarv action against the heretics, such as the crusadere embarked u P° n " ' 

installed themselves in conquered localities. This can be seen from the fact that D 0, nui»c was 

an unrepentant condemned person, which would have been impossible in the course 0 P 

Certain laymen slid not even want the converted to be spared in «rrerau (Cemai. n«). ^ nont 

According to law, a guilty parts , even if repentant, must suffer his pena tv. e se 8 c er nai after 

party was a favour (Vf. Comai'. no. . 36). Dominic here played the role of Guy des 
the taking of Minerva, or of Robert de Courson at Morlhon—Cemai. nos-D Lmisition, for there is in 
, " 9 - There is a great distance between actions such as these and the ^“'"^“"’isiuo, nor it, 
them neither the systematic seeking out of heretics, which pmperlv S’interest 

continuity. Puvlaurens. ch. XXV and XXVIII. reproaches the French for qu.ckl) losing^ (o 

in repression. Finally, Dominic, in addition, had no jurisdiction. Not mg, except by 

have, any spiritual authority of his own. as will be seen, he could not be a ,udge ol the 
delegation from a legate or a bishop, cf. infra, nn. 206 and 219. r ^ procedure contra 

7 o. The two stages, conviction and exhortation to convers.on, formed I*™™ P At that time it 
haeraicos (cf. supra, ch. VI, 83 ff. nn. 38 to 4')- Dominic practised 1 

lacked the sanction ol the secular arm. „ . ... . erroneous interpretation of 

7 .. He is thought to have joined the Preachers. i ^ lt ^ r hu conversion; cf. Peli-sso". 

Constantin, from the fact that Raymond was received at the con e jf the order. On the 

<*• <»■ 43. who would not have failed, it would seem, to mention 

heretical activity of this personage, cf. Balme. I. 492-496. baculo disciplu 

72 . Salagnac. II. U. Fomaude. 7<U’: ’Nee voce pred.cat.otm. 
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leveritatic'. The Castilian proverb (expressed, moreover, in the speech of Laninied,v.\ 

.perch (cf. Altaner. 14ft). the date of which, on the other hand, is anachronistic 1“., enllc «es the 
situate, it on 1 (th August. 1 ? 17. It was in 1109. not in 1 »1 7, that one could use the f h PUC ’ ,n &«, 
coming of the crusaders. Accordingly Schecben. 4)9. n. 236. emphatically rejects °f dw 

possible, indeed, that Salagnac. who wrote after 1J78. attributes! to Dominic the snech ,l •» 

Carraswmne in 120b or 1:07; tf. mpro, ih. \ I. 95-97 and n. 109. This is not thTonl” Bfren * er <le 
text, whith state* that Simon de Mnntfort was then «lead and Louis de France a crusad ^ 

statements are in< orrect. aer * bo “> of which 

75. Supra, 1 h. VI, 9 3 —96 and n. 109. 

74. Supra, ch. VI, 91-96 and n. 117. 

7$• Jordan, no. 33. lie had just convicted his Cathanvt opponents of manifest error. The kl 
set themselves to defend them in their own fashion. Scheeben, 459, n. 736, plac^ . no * > *«# then 
Toulouse, but through a mistaken interpretation of Rarthelcmv, no. j. ' * **rmon in 

7fc. Supra, th. VI. 85 and n. 38 to 41. Among the hnevt apostrophes of this kind mav h* 1 
the letter of Innocent III to Raymond VI. on 19th Mas. 1J07 Your Hesh Is not 0 r bronze 4n J UUnct<l 
not of a different nature from those who are suddenly stricken w ith fever, struck down bv len ^ 0Ulrt 
stiff by paralysis, thrown to the ground by demons or scourged hv incurable to sav^kt” 1 *** 

the other misfortunes which fall unexpectedly upon men. etc. . . PL, n j, 1 i66C.' ^ noU, *ngof 

77. Account in Cental, no. 175. n. 3. 

78. The archdeacon, Guillaume of Paris. Guy des Vaux-dc-Cental, Fulk of Toulouse lacn 
Vitry, the canon, Guy of Premontrc, preached the crusaile in turn in France and in Teutonia On dii 
preaching mission and the way in which they received it, sec Cental, no. 28$ and 439. Much preach! F 
was also done in the army itself—for examples. v*e CerTtai, no. 298, 324, 342; Tudela, 201 etc! 
regard to this last example, the editor, ibid., n. 2. thinks that Dominic was among those preachers who 
rncouraged detestation of heresy among the crusaders on the occasion of the first siege of Toulouse* itii 
true that he was there (Laurent, no. 10). but that is all that can be said. 

79. ( (hard, I. $t»B; Scheeben. 96-98 have rightly emphasized this position. 

So. Four local witnesses emphasize his indefatigable attachment to the negotium ftdtl a pacii—Proce 
Thol. no. 3,7. 13. 18. 

81. Bull of 10th Man h, 1 208 — Pott hast, 3373; ( emai, no. bi; PI, 71 5, 13J6B. For Avignon Mansi 
XXII. 7*$BC. 

82. Cf. mpra, th. VI, 91-end; VII, 99 ff; VIII, 115-1 19. 

83. For these three places. Balmc, I. 173 and 187. 

84. Supra, ch. VI, n. 114; Laurent, nos. 8-9. 

8$. Supra, ch. VI, n. 118-119. 

8fc. Cf. Appendix IV. 

87. Supra, ch. VIII, 132 ff. Laurent, no. 17 and the depositions of the canons of St Antonin de 
Panders, /Voces. 7 hoi., nos. 6-8. 


88. Cf. Procci. Thai., no*. 3-$. The abbey of Boulbonnc was then on its original site, 2 miles 
south of Mazerrs (canton of Xaterdun. Arirge), Cemal, no. 284, n. 2. 

89. Frachct, II. 4. 

90. Procei. The/., no. 17. 

91. Balme, I, 173. 

92. Salagnac. I, 9. Constant, 86-312, has endeavoured to gather together even down to the smallest 
details the local traditions of the Midi of France relating to the presence and ministry of Dominic. 
There is little for history to retain from this medley. 

93. Threads of the woof. Cf. 'Ls Curoe de Sainte Palaye', Dictionnalre hla. dt I'ancltn langagtfranfoii, 
Niort, n.d.. Ill, 208. n. 6. 

94- Balme, I. 171-173, 186-188, 771-772, 46S-469, 470-471. 

9$. Reconciliations in the Lauragals are instanced forty yean later before the Inquisition—Balme, I, 
170-173; Act of recomillation at Tr^ville, to the north of Castelnaudary, ibid., 186-189. It seemstw 
Dominic continued Isis 1207 apostoLate around Prouille in 1208 and the beginning of 1209. The reniark 
quoted by Conatantin, no. 62, must In fact be referred hack before the crusade—that Domlnicitayed 
for a longer time in the diocese and city of Carcassonne than in the diocese and city of Toulouse, beaus* 
‘in the diocese of Toulouse he found many people tu honour him, whereas at Carcassonne * ver | f0 !J e 
opposed him’. After 1 (th August, 1709, the population of Carcassonne was radically renewed and t c 
heretics clearly did not return. 

9b. Cf. Appendix IV. 

97. Cemii, no. 162. 

98. Tudela. 109, after March. 

99- Cf. tupra, n. 81. ,. 

too. Tudela, 111 and n. 3. The Abbot of Clteaux collaborated; he even went Into Agen 
surrounding region. . . e 

'«'• Puylaurena. ch. XV and XVIIa and Tudela, mi, n. 7 and 11). Mecrsseman,VL** 
Ifcus-Chriat', AFP, ij (1933), 289-293. This confraternity had no connection with the MIHtu 
Caith of Jesus Christ, a military order founded at Carcasaonne after Simon’* death. No documen 
It In any way with St Dominic'. ^ 

102. Balme, 171-191, There can well have been a certain time between the two acts in one or 
of the texts mentioned. 

ioj. Prartr. Thol., no. n. 




NOTES 


l0 , Tudela, i+4. n- 3 ■ 
l0 6. Cerrul.no. m and n. 1- 
,o 7 . Cernai, no. M+ 
iot. Cf. supra, n. 5 8 - 

I09 . Laurent, nos. 8- .o Charters 8 an.l 9 do not expressly indicate Dominic's presence at Lavanr 
The way. however, in which these donations are presented at Prouille leaves no doubt as to the fact 
,,o. Frachet. II. }. The episode could doubtless be assigned to the occasion of the second sieee of 
Toulouse, in October . i. 7 . however, was in the process of preparing to leave the country 

and almost certainly Toulouse. W <• know, on the other hand, that he was present at the first siege in 
June, iJ"- T,, c f hapel ol St Antoine was outside the walls near the castle of Narbonne—Balme, I, 
jrj, n> i• 

,,,. He had doubtless realized this on the occasion of the baptism of Pctronille de Montfort 
,,j. Laurent, charters 13-54. end of mi-iytli May. 1214. Charters 23, 25. 30,42, 54, indicate 
his certain presence in Prouille or in Fanjeaux. the remaining ones a very probable presence, especially 
during the whole of the year 1212, the months of April and May 1213 and the first six months of 1214— 
with, however, a probable presence at Pamiers (December 1211) in the Agen district (17th July or cth 
July, mi). Pamiers (1st December. 1212), Carcassonne (first six months of 1213, cf. infra), finally 
Toulouse, after 2jth March. 1215. 1 

,13. Cf. Laurent, nos. 41, 47 and 49 and Constantin, no. jj. The Lent referred to in the latter text, 
after that of 1212 (when Guy was not yet bishop) and prior to 12th September, 1213 (date of the death 
of Pedro II). can only he that of 1213. 

114. In February 1213, Cemai, no. 418. He was in Paris on jrd March. 

iij. ‘Vices episcopi ... in spiritualibus exercebat’—Constantin, no. yy. At this time, when the 
institution of the vicar general was still quite recent, the office was that of a temporary and limited 
substitution for the bishop, w ithout judiciary power—E. Fournier, La origina du ricaire general, F*aris, 
1922. Since Guy only returned in 1214, there is no reason to suppose that he relieved Dominic of his 
functions before that date. The text sets out in detail the emphasis on preaching, on Lent, on observance, 
lodging in the bishop’s residence. On the site of the bishop’s palace, see Cernai, no. y6j, n. 3. 

116. Lmrcnt, no. 54. Cf. du Cange, sub. h. v.; Proca. Thol., no. i 9 ; Laurent, no. 134. 

117. ‘Habebat . . . ecclesiam Pani Jovis’—Jordan, no. 37. 

118. Percin 4, no. 18; Kirsch, 117-118; Constant, 143-145; Bonhomme, Montreal, Fanjeaux, 
Prouille, guide du pilenn, Toulouse 1934, 3 1—32. 

119. Laurent, no. 2. 

120. Jordan, no. 21. Schceben, 9 3 has misread the text otherwise he would not have had to refute it. 
ill. Laurent, nos. b, 12, 23, 2y, etc. Others omit the Dominus, nos. 22, 29, etc. 

122. Balme, I, 172. 173, 271, 272, 468—statements before the Inquisition of converted persons. 

123. Laurent, no. 5. 7, 10, 24. 

124. Laurent, no. 10. Whence the complete title he gives himself in the letter of penance of Pons 
Roger— frater Domlnuus, oxomensis canonicus, predicatorum minimus, Balme, I, 187. 

iiy. Proca.Bon., no. 28; Proca. Thol., nos. 3 and 18; Constantin, 62. Three witnesses, of whom one 
was at the time archdeacon of Toulouse, speak with accuracy and detail of the election to the bishopric 
of Couscrans. John of Spain speaks of two or three elections and gives details: in Beziers and Commingw. 
For the second name, however, it is probable that he confuses Conrenarum with Conseranum— cf. also 
note following. , 

126. Proca. Thol., no. 3. It was thus the former bishop of Comminges. a see vacant at this time, who 
was offering Couscrans. The confusion of Juan dc Navarra is not difficult to understand. I he exact oai 
of the death or retirement of Navarre de Couscrans, the bishop and legate whom it was a q 
replacing, is not known. , „ , , c r-rv,:. 

■ 27. After the death of the bishops Pierre tl’Aigrefeuille (6th July, 1212). _ / it j s 

(iithLrn..,™ __ _a Ml._Anril , i, r). On the occasion of the first vacancy (it is 


hdealon of Paris, had been elected; he. too, however 


preachers—‘Cum saepe a 


(13th January, i 2 15). or Raimond Niger (20th April, my). On the occasion of the hrst^wcancy y 
noted that it lasted six months!). Guillaume, archdeacon of Paris, had been elec , . 

had obstinately refused—Cernai. no. 36b and n. 3. 

128. Proca. Thol., no. 18. 

'29. No. 3. 

130. No. 5; Constantin, no. 62. 

1 3 >. Cf. supra, ch. VI, 88 and n. bo. .__. Cura saepe contigat quod 

'32. Prologue to the 10 canon on the institution of dioewan preachers- hoJti)w incunus . seu 
episcopi propter occupationes multipliers, vel invalctudines om nino, nec de cetero 

occasioncs alias (nc dicamus defectum scientiae, quod in eis est rep . „ r jmplas dioeceses et 
tolerandum). per sc ipso, non sufficiunt ministrare populn verbum De,. max.nie pe 
diffusa, . —Hcfelc-Leclercq, V. 1 340. „ . . , Tn |osanus episcopi et etiam episcopal 

'33. T-rant autem tunc teniporis in excrcitu Uticensis e This was somewhat the 

Carcassonne, Guido, qui nunquam ab cxcrcitu recedebat .— * 
case with the bishops of Osnu, Diego's predecessors. 

•34- Vaissete, VI. 458-459 and 477-4*1 : Luchaire. 

*35* Supra, ch. VI. n. 6i. Ban no. 32. 

1 3*. Fr Rodolfo, Procurator of the convent of Bologna • 

'37. /. Corut., II, 31, § 3. li itlv attributed to the saint. It i» !»*** 

1 3*. This paragraph of the institutions of 1120 i> exp c y 
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the final word* were added to the text about iijj. to permit the judicial activity 0 r th 

which was taking shape at the time. Dominic, however, wax not averse to this. 1 f,H l u hlton 

1 j9. It is remarkable that all those who instance Dominic's real in proceeding a 
explicitly attribute to him as sole weapons preashing and controversy or disputation— P ^Wia 

77; Thoi.. nos. 7. 1 ). 1 8. to quote only witnesses of his activity in the Midi. ,0C °' Bon '< "o. 

140. Manh.\, 1 5. Ferrand, nos. 2 2-2). 

141. Prom. Thai., no. 4; Frachet II, 1 ). His apostolate with Guy des Vaux-de-Cemai c, 1. 

Abbot of Villelonguc. Aimers de Grandsclsc. all four of them Cistercians, should also be re’ IUj ,tle 
the ensl of 1 J07, he continued to be Diego's soriui—Cemai, no. j 1. Cdled. To 

142. Luke X. t. 

14). Prom. Thol., no. 75. seal of hi*. Balme. II, m ( ; Frachet. )4 , )6. • 20-121. The staff wki l 
has been preserves! at Bo|s>gna as a relic of the saint i* of this kind — Hal me. III, 455-456. He is Wn “* 
one of this type in a miniature s.f the pamphlet QuomoJo S. Patnareha Dominion orobat Cod Wit * 1 
5. fo. 1 ro. 4.SOP. XV|n27),s5*. Mark VI, 8 authorizes the staff which Matt. X, 10 forbids lnUS ’ 

144. Frachet, II, 25. states that it was a knife of no value (vilix)—a ms. corrects: ‘Oue 

portavit'. The saint himself, however, spoke of 'his' knife—Humbert, Peg., ||, 4 6. The Discd" 1 ! 
Carmelites of the Via Palazniolo of Floreme show pilgrims a knife of St Dominic with a K-n.ll ° r 
yellow boxwood, and a blunted blade. ’ of 

145. Acconling to John of Spain -Prom. Bon., no. 79. cf. Frachet, IV, 1. Frachet, II, 4. It will be 
recalled that the Catharist preachers carried the Gospel about with them in a little bag—' tupra, p. ,,, 
Frachet’a Utter account clearly indicates that Dominic had neither bag nor satchel for his boob’. 

146. Prom. Thol., no. 18; cf. no. 4. Matt. X, 10 and parallels. 

147. Prom. Thol., n<>. 18. 

148. Prom. Thol., no. 14. Constantin, no. jr. details of which account are embellished. 

149. Prom. Aon., no. 28. 

150. PuyUurcn*. ch. VIII; Frachet. II, 2. 

151. Because of Matt. X, 10; Luke. X. 4; l ; x.. Ill, 5; alter the middle of the century, however, 
Acts. XII. 8 ; Mark. VI, 9 would be brought forward in the opposite sense, in a lasting controversy which 
set salted Dominicans against discalcrd Franciscans, over the real content of the rita apoaoliea. Cf. 
among others, the pamphlet of Thomas Sutton in 4/P, 111 (• <») |>. 74-80, Contra aemulot fratrvm O.P., 
with the conclusion: 'ambularc sine calceamentis ext Iwma penitentia, sed non est de necessitate 
perfect 1 on is evangel ice sive apostolice'. 

152. Cf. utpra, ch. VI and n. 85. Council of Montpellier—Mansi, XXII, 945B. 

15 j. Proea. Bon., no. 27; cf. no. 71 and 4?. These texts are Uter than 1215. 

1 54. Ibid., no. 77. 

155. /bid., no. 7 1 (the incident incurred a little Uter). 

ijfc. Fracbrt, II, 2. 

157. Reran. 22, no. 54; Balmr, II, 248. On the Hoods of the Aude at the time—Cemai, no. 122 
and n. 1; on those of the Hers—Balmr, II. |). n. a; on those of the Garonne—Cemai, no. 556 and n. 4; 
<>05 and n. 2. 

158. Proea. Bon., no. 21. Ford on the Hers—Tudela. 189. Ford on the Garonne—Puylaurens, ch. 

XVIU. 


17 were particularly oppressive—Cemai, no. if), )J*i 


159. Frachet, U. 4. 

160. Proea. Thol.. no. 10. 

161. The three summers of 1: 

TudeU, 77 and 759. 

ifc2. Frachet II, 24. , 

16) . On the road to Carouaonne shortly after leaving Montreal, to the right—Balmr, I, 4°®: ^ inc ' 
108-109; Constantino, 184. 

164. Constantino, no. 47. 

165. Prom. Thol., no. 17. 

■ 6b. /bid., no. 1 4. 

167. Ibid., not. 1 5-17; Frrrand, no. 7 2. 

168. Proea. Bon., no. )i. 

169. Ibid., no. 25; Constantino, no. 61. 

170. Proea. Thol., nos. 15 and 17. 

• 71. Ferrando, no. 7 7; Constantino, 

his custom. . ^ 

172. It was this idea that Jordan put in the mouth of Diego at the Montpellier ‘* i * c V 1 * 
elaro retundiu. According to Frrrand no. jj, Dominic nractlscd it; hr thus convertrd, “8 
edification he gave them, some of the Catharist women lielievers. 

17) . Frachet, II, 7. 

• 74- Ferrando, no. 20. 

175. Proea. Thol., no. 18. 

176. Constantino, no. 67. Cf. tupra, n. 94. 

177. Ferrando, no. 7o. 

• 7«- Jordan.no. 54. . mfn tof* 

179. Dir present cross replaces one of the seventeenth century which was Itself a rep .£5. j< 

very ancient cross—Perctn, 6, no. 19, Ikilmr. I, 199 in the place called biearl (slabbers).’ ( ,^n 

the unlv unfavourable element to be found in tradition. Il presupposes in ■l u * *" e 4 


o. 56. There, two different Lents are referred to, which show 
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■ought to assassinate Dominic. Jordan, no. 34, merely Mys that they werr r„ l- 

lo their leaders who would dearly have ill-treated him. lze ,0 hand him over 

180. Proces. Thol., no. (. 

181. Jordan, no. 34: <1. Pmcs. Ron., no. 29. Dismemberment v 
the lords of the Midi—C-ernai. no. $82. Cf. supra, 57, n. 90. 

182. Ccrnai, no. 1 30. At this date, however, the abbot was entrusted wid, , ■ . . . 

Foix. Guillaume de Roquefort was the brother of the Bishop of Carcassonne ThTr T ^ the C ° Unt of 
were hated by the lords of the Midi-Cernai. no. 277. , 9S and ml ^ Cutercuns. however, 

183. Ccrnai, no. 3(11. 

184. ‘Negotium Jhesu Christi in partibus istLs’. he said 'nmuxim „ 

donee aliquis de nobis predicatoribus pro defensione fidei moriatJr. Ft uS^Ho'r^^ Ct t Um ’ 
cxcipcrcm gladium! —Ccrnai, no. 360. P nor penccutons 

185. On the occasion when, braving the Count of Toulouse who had riven hi m d,. 

^ia^rno! o'.' hC ““' Cd “ pr ' 1 "" hiS r ' n “™ d **"■ 

,86. ‘Nec apostolorum fraudatus est gloria’, Ferrand, no. 20, quoting Acts V a, 

187. Proces. Bon., no. 3 and 41. s > 4 • 

188. Proces. Bon., no. 28. 

189. Proces. Thol., no. 10. 

,9°. Proces. Bon., nos. 3, 41, 42. Cf. the provision in the future constitutions, I Const. II XXXIV 

191. Salagnac, I, 9. Cf. Constantin, no. 25; Frachet, 74 and 84. ’ AAAJV * 

192. Proces. Bon., no. 3, 42 ; Constantin, no. 42. 

193. Ferrand no. 22. On the night rising during a journey, see Echard, I, 412; ASOP I ,jr n 1 

194. Proces. Thol., no. 3. > > a >. ■ a> 

193. No. 6. 

196. No. 18. 

197. No. 17. 

198. No. 18. 

199. No. 18. 

200. Proces. Bon., no. 37. 

201. No. 26. 

202. Proces. Thol., no. 18. 

203. Proces. Bon., no. 27. 

204. Jordan, no. 33. 

203. No. 34. 

206. E. Amann, ‘L’epoquc carolingiennc* in Histoire de I'Eglise (Fliche et Martin), VI, Paris 1937, 
346-JSo. 

207. Alain de Lille, Liber penitentialis, PL, 2 to, 293D. This confessor’s directory, drawn up by a 
theologian who became a Cistercian and composed a large treatise against the Albigensians at the end of 
the twelfth century, cf. supra p. 77 is particularly interesting here. Cf. also Yves de Chartres, Derm, P. 
XV, ch. 76, PL, 161, 880. and ch. 80, c. 881. 

208. Yvesde Chartres, Decret, ch. 183, PI, 161, 897. 

209. This was imposed on Henry II and in the Midi, on Raymond VI, Cemai, no. 77. 

2 to. Alain de Lille, Uber penitentialis, PL, 2 10, 293D. 

Jit. This decretal constitutes practically the only text on the penance of heretics in the vast literature 
of the penitentials, a clear sign of the practical non-existence of heresy in the West from the eighth 
century to the beginning of the eleventh century. Reginon de Prum makes no mention of the subject at 
all. The decretal will be found in the penitential Corrector, Lib. XJX of the Deeres of Burchard. ch. 105, 
PL. 140. 1004-1003; in the Dccrct of Yves de Chartres, L. XV, ch. 117.PL. 161, 886-887. Again it is 
the only text of this tvpe in the Decretal of Gratian, ch. 41, C. XXIV, q. 1. The lists of penances 
elaborated by the Councils of the Midi of the thirteenth century, especially that of Narbonne (1233), 
are precisely intended to palliate the paucity of the canonical collections. 

2,2. Pseudo-Roman Penitential. L. VI of Halitgaire—PL. 103. 726, 727; Burchard. PL, 140. 980-9#' I 
Yves de Chartres, PL. »6i, 897-898. Summarized and transformed by Alain de Ldle—PL, 210. 297. 
where important details will be found on the practice of the Catena (- quarantine, forty days), identinea 
with the public penance of lay people—293-296. 

2'3- Alain de Lille, PL, 2 io, 298A. , , , „ „ rt of 

J '4. Balme, I. ,86-197. The letter is undated. It clearly indicates a lengthy 
Amaud de Citeaux, from whom Dominic held his powers. It thus cannot ear __ ot j, er 

June, 1209, Amaud was back. Later Dominic would rather seek his powers 

legates. Accordingly this document is commonly dated ca. 1208. , j I’inauisition 

* ' J• On the crosses of penance, cf. Balme. 1. . 7<>. *>• 2; L. Tanon. Htssotre des tribmtw * ^ 

*n France \ Paris, 1893, 490-498. , , who wore them should not 

216. The Council of Beziers had to draw up a canon to demand that th 
be derided—C. VI, Mansi, XX111, 693. 

1 '7. Cf. supra, ch. IV, 50-32 and n. 37. t# *“<1 47- 

218. 'Qui hoc nobis injunxit oflicium'—Balme, I, 187. . u.„i outdoor work in the summer. 

2 'a. Dispensation from the fast in the case of illness and during^ ^ from animal 


011 the 




c. the three Lents,- . . 

U said seven times a day. Dominic presci 


ribed the interruption 
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three time* a year of the Catharist abstinence*, in order to make plain the 
Catholic observances and those of the dualists. 


complete distinction between 


III. Jordan, no. )6; Proca. Thol., no*. 17, 19, ?*>; Constantin, no. 62. 


222. Proca. Thol., no. 17. 


22). No. 19. 

774. No. 2). 

775. No. 19. 

726. No*. 19 and 8. 

227. No. 9. 

228. No. 24. 

229. Salagnac, I, 9. 

2 to. Jordan, no. 101; according to Barthclcmv, no. 11. it was on the occasion of a journey to R 
A tradition, however, places the marvellous occurrence on the road between Carcassonne ,1 
Montreal; first a chapel and then a plinth were erected there, on the right-hand side of the road »bo 
a mile or to from the township—Balme, I, 4i«~4n *nd n. 1 ; Kinch, 108; Constant, 182-1L q 
Frachet, 162. 

2)i. Frachet 0, 4. 

2)2. Constantin, )2. On the greed for gain of ferrymen on the risers at the foot of the Pyrenees cf 
J. Vicillard, Le guide du pclerin dt Saint Joctpta dt Compouela, Paris, 1950, 20—‘Cum enim flumiiu illi 
ad mod urn strict* sint, tamen de unoquoqoe homine tarn de pauperc quam de divite quern ultra navigant 
unum nummum more accipiunt . . . vi etiam indigne taputnl'. A tradition sets the incident on the 
Tam—Balme. I, 211, n. 1. 

2)). Frachet, II, i). Later, in Rome, a similar prodigy would be recounted—Cecilia, no. 6. 

2)4. Jordan, no. 46; Constantin, no. )). 

2){. Jordan, no. 10). 

2)6. Jordan, no. 10$; Proca. Bon., nos. ), 21, )8. 

2)7. Jordan.no. 107; Proctt. Bon., no. 27. 

2)8. It is remarkable that each time that the witnesses mention Dominic’s joy at this period of his 
life, it is always joy in trials, 'overflowing joy’, Proca. Thai., no. 18 ; Proca. Bon., no. 7, 21, 22, )9, 41, 
48; Frachet II, 2; Cecilia, no. ). 

2)9. In this paragraph a simple paraphrase has been made of the portrait of the preacher which 
Dominic had inserted in 12 2o in the institutions of the Preachers. We shall return to it later. 

240. In medio Ecclatae: these are the first w ords of the Introit of the Mass of St Dominic. 

241. A play on words falling from the pen of Innocent III, Pierre des Vaux—Ccmai, Guillermo of 
Tudela, clearly after he had become famous in the crusade—Cemai, no. 10 j and n. 2; Tudela, no. 118 
and n. 1, 1)9, 161. 

242. Constantino, no. }6. 

24). Jordan, no. )t. 

244. Constantino, nos. )$-)6. He doubtless arrived in Carcassonne in October ■ 212, with the 
German crusader*—Ccmai, no. )(4: a local tradition made him one of the founders of the convent of 
Met*—Mamachi, )7«; Balme, however (II, ))), n. 1) following a text of Pelisson now impossible to 
discover, mentions that Stephen was in the Midi, in Toulouse, in 1 2 2). It would seem justified, in this 
case, to allow that he had remained there since 1212, had been following Dominic since 1214, had 
participated in the choice of the rule of St Augustine in 1216 (Salagnac-Gui, 1 ) j-i )6), and perhaps had 
acted as Dominic’s tociut on his journey to Rome in 1217—Erhard, I, 16, n. K. If this were not 10, 
nothing says that he did become a Dominican only after his return to Metz—Altaner, 68. 

24). Laurent, no*. 66, 8), 8 ), 91. According to Bernard Gui, he was at Prouille as far back as 1214; 
Laurent, 76, n. 1. 

246. Laurent, no. 66; Balme. 8. 

247. Jordan, no. )7. The charter — Laurent, no. )l (1214) whiih grant* the tithes without imposing 
the responsibilities of the church is not authentic; if. Loenert/, 17-47. The concession of the church 
w ith its tithes and responsibilities dales from 1 7 7 t - - laurrnt, no. 1 14. There was. however, a concession 
of tithe* from Fanjeaux by Fulk before I7i|, for it is mentioned in the bull of 8th October, U'5“ 
Laurent, no. 62. Moreover, Dominic, who in 1214 w*« parish prie»t of Fanjeaux had a personal right to 
them. 


248. 'Comes etiam MontisfortU, qui special! iptum devotione fovrbat cum avvemu suorum, castrum 
insigne, quod dicitur Gaaaanuel, dedit ei et suit sequacibu*. qtiicumnue ri in officio Inchoate MW 4 
aisisterrnt'—Jordan, no. )7. Hie date I* fixed a* 1214 by Dominic’s presence in Prouille *n ^ 
poss ess ion of the church of Fanjeaux instanced by Jordan, ibiJ. There is no doubt that "'“* !? , 

referred to is the famous township of Caaaeneuil (Caaonohum), conquered In August, 1214 
no*. ) 19-) 77) by Montfort, who immediately received it as his possession by a deed of the legate Ho 
de Courson (Cernai. no. )2), n. 1 and Dickson, 101). before laving it in trust from the Pop* | ° n Q f 
April, 121) (Cental, no. )$6). This township does not appear among the property of the * e 
Prouille confirmed in 121 f (Laurent, no. 67). but in that of the Preachers, confirmed in 1216 (no. 7V 
ellla de Cauenolto, which, phonetically, cannot be Caussanel as Laurent, ibid., n. 2 and Constant, ♦ 
107 would have it. The word ulla, which at the time meant a place without walls (Du 
exactly corresponds to the situation of Caaaeneuil at that moment). Dominic lad expressly 
Pope for confirmation of this gift of de Montfort'* (Jordan, no. 40). Several of the witnesses lor 
year* instanc e thr pretence of roarer among the Dominican property in the Midi (Proca. Ban-, " ' ’ 

Thol., no. i«). On 1 )th December. 1 21 7. Dominic obtained from Montlott a safeguard for 111* P I 
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in ,|,e Agm region which < "uld on 
T-iven to the sister* of Prou.lle 

is rather led to think that the m 
£ iunts of Toulouse took ,t back 
h was * question of the count s revrr 
1 leapt*' (dues payable on th ^ ‘ l *‘ Jth 
lile on the marriage of the lord 
[■the exclusion of the rights of |usti 
‘De ordinis institution* fucr 
lfo! 'Que ver0 dc iis<lcm reddit 
de Prulano*—Jordan, no. ,7. This 
Uktllut, which carried special authoi 


ly concern Casxrnruil (Laurent, no 82I Thu u- 

who we are told, exchanged it for other rights-Percin^u no^ 7 * 

.ters lost it very soon after the death of Montfort (,2,8)/ 

. Jordan no. 40. characterizes this donation bv calling i rev« u « 
,ues m the locality the ‘alberge' (dues for procuration and loS? 
.f a tenant by h.s heir for the right of investiture) and ‘aide* 1 ffis 
s heir, for hi* ransom or hi* crusade)-^ommcrcia! due, doubtless 

at tractatum’—Jordan, no. 37. 

.bus sibi possent substrahere. impartiebantur sororibus monasterii 
phrase forms part of the addition, to the second edition of the 


NOTES TO CHAPTER X 

,. Cemai, no. 503 and n. 2; 506. On Pietro de Beneventum, sec 303. n. 4; Zimmermann, 44-4C 
j. Cemai, no. 307, n. 5; Puylauren*. ch. XXIII. 


3. Cemai. no. 339- 

4. Mansi, XXII, 93f~9S4; IIcfelc-Leclercq V, 1298-1303; Cemai. nos. 343-349. 

j. Mansi, XXII, 783-798; Hcfele-Leclercq, V, 1283-1287; Cemai.no. 13S. 

6. Cardinal Robert de Courson, instructed to prepare the way for the Lateran Council in France. 
Thb legislation (Mansi, XXII, 817- 834 and 897-924) seems also to have been promulgated at Bordeaux, 
Clermont and perhaps Rheims. The legate wanted to promulgate it at Bourges—Dickson 90, 100, 103, 
112. It was in virtue of his office as legate that Robert de Courson legitimately convened the Council of 
Montpellier (Mansi, XXII, 930-^f) held by Pietro de Beneventum—Dickson, 109-no, against 
Luchaire, 236. On this legislation see Dickson, 124-127. 

7. The guardianship of the castle of Foix entrusted to the abbot of St Thierry—Puylaurens, ch. XXIII, 
cf. Cemai, no. 503, n. 1; guardianship of the castle of Narbonne given to Fulk—Cemai, no. 349; 
delegation in legal matters conferred on the archbishop of Aix, for Avignon—V. Chevalier, Gallia 
Christiana norlsstma, VII, no. 381. 

*. Vaissete, VI. 433. 

9. Cemai, no. 549 and Puylaurens, ch. XXIII. 

10. Laurent, no. 61. 

11. There is no trace of him after 2 3th May, 1214 when he was parish priest of Fanjeaux—Laurent, 
no. 34. He did, however, receive various properties outside Toulouse in June and September—Laurent, 
no. 36, 37; Jordan, no. 37 (cf. Cerrui, no. 327). 

12. Balme I, 484. 

13. Pietro de Beneventum, alter a brief stay in Narbonne, moved on to Castelnaudary in April 1214 
and then left for Aragon. He only returned to the neighbourhood for the Council of Montpellier on 8 th 
January, 1213—Cemai nos. 303 ami 542. Dominic had clearly received no special mission in April, 
1214; a month later, lie was still capellanus (parish priest) in Fanjeaux. 

14. Cemai.no. 343, mentions innumerable abbots and other superiors with the bishops in Montpellier. 

15. Balme, I, 187 and Laurent, no. to. 

16. Constantin, no. 33. 

■ 7 - Jordan, nos. 31 and 37. 


• 8 . Appendix IV. , 

19. Vaissete. VI. 482; J. de Malafosse, Lc chateau Narbonnab'. in Rout JaPjrtnea, 189b, 345-3 , 
■md J. Chalandr, ’Us fortifications romaines et du moven age dans le quartier Saint Miche . To«Uou«;, 
m Bulletin de la toe. archeol. Ju Mtdt de la France, XVIII (1914). 76-S2 and 2 17-23°. P**'™*"?’ 

It was defended by at least five towers and separated from the wall by a substantial moat. 


J* viMunur, Les tortincatioas romames et uu moven age — . . , , 17 

1 Bulletin de la *v. archeol. du Mtdt de la France, XVIII (1914). 7 6 - 8 2 and 2 1 7 - 23 °. particularly, 
was defended by at least five towers and separated from the wall by a substantial moat. 

20. The usual provision in regard to recepeoret. again repeated at Montpellier . , 

21. Balme, I, 484. 

2 1 - The deed is inerclv dated w ith the vear of the Incarnation 1:13 (^ lu * ic n ’f'* Montisforus 


23. The deed is inerclv dated w ith the vear of the Incarnation 1213 (thus it n,u> ‘ C Honusforus 
25th March. ,'2,3 and the same date in ,2.6). 1 « be us the a^d at 

P'incipaium Tolose tenente. It was thus earlier than the installation of Simon as not vet 

«>• rate before 7 th March, ,2.6 (Vaissete. VI. 4*2). Before this fcd not had die 

returned to Toulouse (Ccrnai. no. 373. n. 2) and Dominic, hardly bac ' a^^r* of the two 

m e to produce new results from his aposlolate. The deed was thus P no . -r ou ] ousc in trust to the 
p Cn fl "; ‘be Lateran Council, in September. 1:13. It was after the cession of Ijj ^^ fr0(n the 
J“ oun ‘ ‘le Montfort at the cm! of May, 1J1 3 (Cemai. no. 3*3 ***♦’ flowed himself to be 

beginning of the summer. Halme II. 9. n. a. followed by Uure"t. ^Confirmation of theProuille 
tnnuenced by the omission of any mention of this possession in the charter t(jjt Donuwc 

Properties dated 8th October. . 2. 3 (Laurent, no. 62). He is wrong, however Uurent . n<) . 60, cf. 
received this donation for Prouille. This charter is probably of the same aa 

,,, 

. On this hospice, see Caleb II. H, 10-n and notes. 


Tout^ nM u T°- , b7 ' °" tKiS hlW P‘ Ce *r,^ “iand^mejr.'^'^" 0 '^ 

. II, Toulouse 1839. 311; reran. 13. •“». 

Laurent, no. 78, of ?8th )anuarv. 1117. , . (ru . t liaraiter ol this 0 

!b - V her ben, , ,.4 -, „ 4 . | ia , h , ,„c.il of having discovered the mis 
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Koudelka. 99. n. iS point* 
to their former voluptuous 
37. Simon, 1 -10. 


out that the Pope *ai(i ‘become* and not 'become again’ The 1,1 

life, however. 1* c learly indicated hy the regret for the ‘delighting **“"1 


?8. ‘ Present ium auctoritate statuimuv ut omnibus qui public as mulieres dc lupanari 
duxerint in uxores. quod agunt in remiwionem proficiat peccatorum', letter of ioil. e a tr * X i erint et 
Potthast. no. . .4— /*/. 714. 103. 9in A P ri| . 

39. A. Charasson. Un cure plibeiev av Xlle.t., houlqua, (uri de Stulllj-sur-Marnt , Pari* iq 

jo. Borst, 85 . ’ 9 °f»4*-63. 

j >. Gallia Chnttiana, XII. 131. For other indication* on Languedoc, see Simon, 7. 

33. Jordan, no. 38. 

jj. Vicairc. food01/00, 133-137. 

34. Jordan, no. j8. 

jj. Text rediscovered bv Ralme in the national archives in Paris and dated by him mri. 

Balme, I. 304-$0*. Cf. Koudelka. 100. n. .. S ,n error- 

39. Balme, I, 304. On the office of provost, see Vaiwcte, XII, j3o-j3i. 

j7. Laurent, no. 61. For the commentary on this deed, see Balme, I, 304-507. 

38. Vicalre, fondation, 137-138. Mid-January, because Dominic had not arrived at Toulouse earli 
than this. The charter granting the community his house, plate and linen can scarcely be later than the 
community 's inception. 

39. During the restoration of the fayade in 1957 by MM. Fort et Rouquct, it was found that a 
restoration was carried out in the sixteenth century . It was then that the Renaissance doorway with the 
triangular pediment was erected. 

40. No. j8. 


4«. The inquisitors lodged there until 1585. w hen they went to install themselves in the convent of 
the Jacobins; they held their tribunal there, however—Percin, 14. no. 11. 

43. The 1957 restoration has confirmed this hypothesis. The Gallo-Roman wall, the section of which 
has now been left unc overed on the left of the fayade rises to about 39 inches above the floor of the first 


storey. 

43. Balme, II. 54-55; Chalande, fhuoire da ruet dc 7ou/ouw. Toulouse 1937, j3. The present church 
was built on the site of the audience chamber of the tribunal in 1 *>48. The chapel of St Dominic’s room 
must have been restored at that time, but it already existed earlier. There was on the altar a picture 
representing the flagellations of the saint and later a picture of the rosary. There too was to be seen the 
crucifix said to be St Dominic’s—Balme, I, 433, n. j; Percin, 14, n. 3o. See in Balme, I, 505,1 picture 
representing the chapel in 1893. The frontispiece of the house shown in Balme, II, jj, has also dis¬ 
appeared. The chapel was still in existence in 1936—Constant, 391-395. 

44. Laurent, no. ho. The charter bears the same chronological indications as that of the Amaud- 
Bernard hospice. Its date should thus be placed between the end of May and beginning of September I3l(. 
It was probably drawn up at the moment w hen Pietro de Bene* entum had just left Toulouse, thus in the 
middle of June—Cernai, no. 597. For the events—Cernai, nos. 550-567. 

45. All the religious decisions of any importance in the affairs of the Albigeois formed the subject of 
a council during these years, according to the customs of the Church and of the feudal world. In 
particular, de Montfort's decision in 1314 to endow Dominic’s group of preachers—Jordan, no. 37. 
John of Navarre tells us that this was equally the cave two years later in regard to Dominic’s decision to 
disperse his Toulouse preachers— Proca. Bon. , no. 36. Dc Montfort, Arnaud dc Cltcaux, Fulk of Toulouse 
and other prelates gave their opinion. This i* an indication that they had already intervened in the 
foundation, cf. Jordan, no. 37, 39, 47. 

46. Vicairc, fondation. 139-1 jo, where an attrmpt is made to dissipate the mistakes and anachronisms 
which have traditionally obtained on the question of the approval ami confirmation of the order. 

47. ’Religiose proposurrunt incederc. ’ The propomum was the rule of life. The word religion ‘'P**"?” 
the community life. On the expression ’religime (vivenlrs)’ used by the charters for religious not of t 

clavaical type, see Dereine, Premontre, 371, n. 4. 

48. Matt. X. io; Luke. X. 7. 

49. I Cor. IX. 9. cf. Deut. XXV, 4; I Tim, V, 17-18. 

50. I Cor. IX, 14. 

51. I Cor. IX, 11. 

53. Sup/a, ch. IX, 148 and n. 81. 

53. Mansi, XXII, 785. 

54- Supra, ch. VII, 1 1 j and n. 138. 

55. Ladner, 30-31. 

56. Ladner, 36-38. 


57. Cf. the phrase 0 aim . . . Laurent, no. 60. 

58. The advantages are granted in perpauum, a proof that the mission was so also. 

59. No. 43. Hie phrase concerns a decision of 13 16, already put into practice in 131 5. i UI | on , 

60. Although Fulk's charter does not say so, that of the Brothers Sella Justifies the c 
Otherwise, of what use would the crockery and linen have been.* 

61. Cf. Fulk’s charter. 


♦•7. Jordan, no. 38, cf. lupro, ch. VII, n. 178-130. 

Jordan, nus. 40 and 43; cf. no. j7. 

••4- I* marks the revenue a* <<• a pioviooiial iluuitii, by the intcip' 
adliuc I label r c omplac uit', no. 41. 


.,lat ion—’don't* 


red itu*). 
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• 2 74* of Prosutti, Pegeaa Honorli p 


Iordan, no. 37. 

d: c. 76-JO c r «. XIII qu. 1 cd. Friedberg 696-697. Other indication, in Mandonnet-Vicaire 
I H4 n. 106 and G. Lcpointc. art. Dime in Diet, de Droit canonlque, Paris, 1940 lca,re > 

’ 67 .On the B c *P rc ” ion - paupera a " !ti ° r a PP lied to religious, cf. Larger, Albigeoit, 6„; Mens, 

'Vs! Utter of Honorius III. jo.h October. .220, no 2742 of Pressutti, Regetta Honor,l popae HI I 
Rome .888, 415. wh " r( -.ul form,urn for c Denille, Die Entstehung der UnirenitS^daMAs 

bit 1400, I, Berlin 1885, 475 and n. 1038; Beltran de Heredia, 336. 

69. Cf., for instance, Alain de Lille, Dittinctionet dicionum theologlcalium, art. Bos, PL, 210 721C-D 

70. Matt. X, 9—10. 

7 ,. ‘Must I and Barnabas, alone among them, be forbidden to do as much? Why, what soldier ever 
fought at his own expense ? Who would plant a vineyard and not live on its fruits, or tend a flock and 
not live on the milk which the Hock yields? ITiis is not a plea of man's invention; the law declares it 
When we read in the law o! Moses, Thou shall not muzzle the ox that treads out the com, must we 
suppose that God is making provision for oxen? Is it not clear that he says it for our sakes? For our sakes 
it was laid down that the ploughman has a right to plough and the thrasher to thrash, with the expectation 
of sharing in the crop. I iere are we. who have sown in you a spiritual harvest; is it much to ask, that we 
should reap from you a temporal harvest in return? If others claim a share of such rights over you, have 
we not a better claim still ? And yet we have never availed ourselves of those rights; we bear every 
hardship, sooner than hinder the preaching of Christ’s gospel. You know, surely, that those who do the 
temple's work live on the temple’s revenues; that those who preside at the altar share the altar’s 
offerings. And so it is that the Lord has bidden the heralds of the gospel live bv preaching the gospel.’ 

I Cor. IX. 6-14. 

72. Both property and tithes appear among the sisters’ possessions in the bull of 8th October, i2ij— 
Laurent, no. 62. Casseneuil, on the other hand is expressly attributed to the Preachers by Jordan, nos. 
37 and 40 and Laurent, no. 74. Simon de Montfort, however, who had received the right to dispose of 
it from the legate, Robert de Courson (who was exceeding the limits of his competence) in September 
1214—Cernai.no. 523,0. 1 - had had this right withdrawn from him by a decision of the Pope in April 
1215; all he retained was the custody of it—Ccmai, no. 555 and Pissard, 58-00. 

73. Potthast, no. 4835 —PI. J11*, 419. 

74. Matt. X, 10. 

75. Pierron, 173, 17«>, 179-180. 

76. For instance, B. Altaner, Der ArmutsgeJanke beim hi. Dominikut, in Theologie und Claube, 1919, 416. 
Cf. Lambermond, 10-1 j. 

77. The proposals made by the Poor Catholics which the Pope confirmed were not the rule of an 
order; they were proposals for itinerant preachers, not for conventual religious. Only their lay converts 
could be formed into communities (as at Line, for example), who lived by the work of their hands as 
the first Franciscans did. Special treatment has been given to this question in Mandonnet-Vicaire, I, 162, 
n. 19 and II, 19 3, n. 7 3; cf. also Grundmann, 106 and n. 70; 117, n. 92; 1 jo, n. 115; 133 and n. 117- 
118; 140-141. 

78. Supra, ch. VI, 89 and n. 63-66. , 

79* Maasi, XXII, 828 and 908. The word ordo, here, should not be rendered by (re igious) o er, 

but by class, social category-cf. Innocent Ill’s letter of 5th July, .205 to Raimond de Rabastens-i't. 
215, 682. ' ... 

80. Utter of . 7 th November. , 206-Laurent. no. 3 and letters in favour of the Poor Cathol.cs- 
Pierron, 23-29. 33-38. 40-41, 44-46. 

81. I Cor. IX, .4. 

82. Luke X. 7; cf. Matt. X, .0. 

83. Vita Malachiae. PL, 182, 1097-1098. , , . _l. u«t satisfcctory of 

84. This is the origin of the errors of Scheeben in ch. 2 and 3 of t e J n 

his fine work. He erects his so-called reconstructions on gaps in t e ocu 

86. ‘Cepcrunt magis ac nugis ad humilitatem descendere , cf. Aufe of S 
degrees of humility, a veritable Jacob's ladder. _ „ wremDtorr as they are 

»7. Sdwk™. d„i„ i, without proof. Hi, —-«»» « » 

gratuitous. Cf. Mandonnet-Vicaire. 1, 167, n. 27. 

88. Cf. 1 upra, ch. Ill, 4. IT. 

89. Cf. supra, ch. IX, 1 57 fT. . , . nravers 7 or 14 tiroes a day 

90. Acts II, 4 h and VI. 4. Thus the Catharists recited their com P 

Borst, 190-191. r rhurch were obliged to go to 

91. Until uth May, .221, the Preachers, when they had"®, P ™w they were often lodged outside 
various churches in the town (diwurrere per loca) to hear Mass* of portable altar—Laurent, • 
inhabited centres. At this .late the Pope granted them the P r ‘ /^^je correction of die editor 

•42. Cf. Vicaire. Fondation, n. 4. on the subject ^ uniorturu ^ ^ ^ J4I . 

•ext. This clumsy correction, moreover, goes back a ong way 
92- C.f. preceding note. 

91• I aurenl—no. 70. 


^r-*s^itr5Er. 


-oes back a long way- 
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NOTES 


94. Proces. 800., no. J7. It was perfectly natural that Dominic and his brethren ihn la 
permitted tn celebrate in this chapel from in? onwards. The concession of ownenhln* 1 * 0 ^ *“ve **en 
for that. It became necessary the following year, when the Preachers Installed their tn * B °*° ece * Br y 
land where the chapel was. This disposes of one difficulty in the deposition of Fohn of 00 the 

embarrassed many historians—Vicaire, Fondation, 1 j 1, n. 1. ***** which hat 

IS- Vicaire, Fondation, 126 and n. i. 117. It is the gesture by which, in 126c Ni 
re pres ented Reginald's profession on St Dominic's tomb in Bologna. s ’ r,,cco '0-PisaDo 

96. Scheeben. 161 and I04, denies it however—gratuitously. At thU time not only was In 

to think of Catholic religious without their habits and proper emblems on which j. ““ ncelv *ble 
Paris, Rouen and Montpellier had recently legislated, but the apostolic Christians Cathirtst. of 
and Poor Catholics too (Pierron, .74 *mi .8.), ’ mts ' Walden*, 

97. Cf. txtpra, ch. Ill, n. 10. 

98. Mansi, XX II, 941 and 94?. 

99 - ttid.. 94?. 

100. Rechac, to?; Echard. I. 8?; Mamachi, I. Appendix ? (frontispiece); Balme, II, tl( vr, 
reproduces Echard’t design; Balme transforms it freely and modifies the inscription. The design dUc^" 4 ™ 1 
by Echard In Quetif's papers was perhaps approximative. Thus we prefer to rely on the direct rrajh^f 
the inscription by Rechac —minister predtcatioals, and not, prtdicatlonum (Echard), which has no meanfn° 
The formula minister prtdicationli dates from in $, supra, p. 35? and Balme, I, 484. After 1216 Domini 
bore the title of prior S. Romani, prior or maglaer predicatlonls (S. Romani) as Fulk nut not mnulz! C 


bore the title of prior 5 . Romani, prior or maglaer predicationls (S. Romani) as FuUc put, not’without' 
certain archaic flavour, in the charter of 1111, to the base of which is appended the seal (Laurent * 
i}4), maglaer ordlnlt prodicatorxm (cf. supra, ch. VII. 111). The shuttle shape was classical for seahrf 
ecclesiastical superiors at this time. 

101. Supra, 166. 

tol. Charter of 11 st April, mi—Laurent.no. 1)4. 

■ 0). Humbert, no. 40. The information clearly states tlut the master taught the brethren 
tmmpore; since their departure took plate in the middle of the year 1; 17, the beginning of the teaching 
must be placed when tne community began to exist as such. in 1 2 1 ?. 

104. This figure cannot he guaranteed; it seems < a I let I for by symbolic reasons_cf. note 

following. 

10?. The symbolism of the seven stars is again found in connection with St Edmund of Canterbury 
and St Bruno—W. Wallace, Life of S« tdmund of Canterbury, London, 1893, 363 ; ASS, Oct. Hi, 602-603. 

106. B. Jarrett. The English Dominicans, London 1921, 2-3: VV. A. Hinnebusch, The Early English Friars 
Preachers, Rome, 19(1, 443-44?, who establishes the reliability of this information and gives details on 
thia master who went on to Bologna, where he found the order once more (Erachet, 20), then in 1224 
became Bishop of Coventry, where he spec ially favoured the Preachers. 

107. No. 39. 

108. The monastic tradition, taught by the De opete monochorum of St Augustine, also reached the 
Canons Regular, through the Ordo Monatterh, cf. Dereinc, Chanalnes, 389-390, 399 and Springiersbach, 
427-430; they saw in it a necessity for imitating the apostles. This was equally the case with San Juliin, 
Bishop of Cuenca, according to the Marti rologuim romanum : (28th January) ‘opcrc manuum more 
apostolico sibi victum quaerrns*. Some of those following an apostolic way o f life such as the Humiliad 
and the Catharists (Borst, 188), accepted it also. The WaJdenscs, however, prohibited It strictly, on 
account of John VI, 27: 'Labour not for the meat which perisheth, but for tnat which endureth unto 
life everlasting*—Gonnet, 219, 223-224, 229-230. Thus the Poor Catholics, to distinguish thenuehes 
from the Waldenses, accepted manual work for those who were not occupied in disputing or exhorting— 
Pierron, 174, 178. 

109. 'Totum hoc fult factum ronsilio rt voluntatr domini frjtris Dominic! et fratrls Wlllelmi 
Kaimundi'—Laurent, no. 61. 

110. laurent, no. 66. 

111. No. 38. 

m2. Laurent, no. 70 and Jordan, no. 44. 

ii). Cf. supra, ch. IX, 1 ?o-i ? 1 and 1 6?f. 

114. No. 28. 

11 ?. No. 39. , 

116. This is live fifteenth-century prose translation of the second part of the Chanson dr la Crois . 

Tills translation, widely utilized by Vaiaa^te in plaic of the song which disappeared until the end of tne 
nineteenth century, it unfaithful to the original and systematically Mittles Fulk, showing him a* 2 
wicked and cruel traitor—Stronaki, 96* 99*. On the onlv unfavourable account In the actual song, 
see 9?*. We shall rrtum to this episode later (1 2 16). ,, 1 

117. Stronaki, 93*, 99*-! 04*. To the narrative and anecdotes collected by the author must be * 

tlse evidence of apostolate drawn from tlie Inquisition documents by Balme, I, 171-17L * n " n ' 1 0 
Douaia, Documents, I, LXXV and nn. 1 to 3; Cental, 464; Hourtion, no. 1 ?, n. ). J ruf 

1 iB. The letter of convocation of the council published by Mansi, XXII, 9?o - V?*t where this pn ^ 
is found. U in the name of the legate Robert de Couraon. Pietro di Beneventum, however, nun* 
convened the council he was to preside over —Cerrui, no. 347. , |,y 

119. Balme, I, 187. The delegation to Dominic of the powers of preacher against the e *f 
Arnault de Cfteaux must lave hern sufficiently permanenl---perhapa until the arrival o! 
Beneventum ? 

1 to. Peter of Casielnau, Raoul dr I onifroidr. Arnault dr l ltraux. Navarre d’Acqs, Carsie de 
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pietr0 S Beneventum. Guy de Carcassonne. the leader and St Dominic's friend, was likewise a via, rf 

A ^ l, ln the'Albigeois, in Constantinople, in East Prussia, Pomerania, Poland Tuxaiw-J j 

I' cf. supra, ch. VI, 84 and n. 3° to 36. ’ “*"7—Ladner, 40-42. 

1,' Supra, ch. VIII and n. 205 to 210. 

Luchaire, 104-113: Picrron. 22-51 ; Udner, 43-48. 

,2j! PL, 2if, if'+B. Cf. Pierron, 29-30. 

126. Pierron, 172. 

,27. It U the word used by Luchaire, 113. it must be corrected by what is said 1 

i„ii stage of the Preaching, but not of the order. 7 ^ “ " ,d "*"*• »• 74- An 

„8. Mandonnet. Cf. Mandonnet-Vicaine I 44. On the probability of a liaison between Innocent in 
Pietro di Beneventum and Dominic, see Ibid., I, 172-176. noceot w, 

Il9 . Jordan, no. 40. On the formula >i diceret et essef, taken from Apoc. II, 9. see Mandonnet- 
Vicaire, I, 1 f9. n- 10 i cf - * ,M » ’/C. SS. V, 35,; Annales rtgnijrancorum, ed. Kurze, 1895, ad annum 749. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XI 

1. ‘Ordo predicatorum per quern horum temporum novissimorum periculb dispensatio divina 
providit* —Jordan, no. 2. These words give a particular zest to the title of Guillaume de St Amour’s 
pamphlet De periculit nonssimorum temporum. The theme had been launched by the Pope himself at the 
close of 1219 in the bull of recommemlation of the order which would henceforward be classic: 'Quoniam 
ahundavit iniquitas et refriguit charitas plurimonim. ordinem fratrum Predicatorum, sicut aedimus 
Dominus susciUvit’. Type IV 1 and IV*—Appendix VI, 

2. Cf. L. Oliger: Fin pseudo prophetitcher Text out Spanlen uber die hdllgcn Franzisius a. Domintkm (XIII 
Jahrb), In Klrchen gexhichtl. Studien P. Michael Bihl OFM. dargeboun —Colmar, 1941, pp. 13-28. 

3. The following pages comment on the prophecies or visions collected by Frachet, I ch. t to 3; 
study by Ladner. 49-64 • 

4. Ladner, 30-37. 

3. Ladner, 59-60; M. Reeves, ‘Joachimist Expectations in the Order of Augustinian Hermits’ in 
RTAM, XXV (1958) 111-114. 

6. Ladner, 60-64. after the F.spoutio magnae prophetoe Abbatis Joachim in Apocaljpsim, Venice, 1527, 

7. Schott, 'Joachim, der Abt von Floris’, in Zcitxhr.f. Kirthengesehichu, XXII (1901), 356-388. 

8. Hefele-Leclerc, V, 1329. 

9. Ladner, 13-14 and 50-55. 

10. Ladner, 50-59 and n. 229. 

ti. Ladner, 24-26; Dereine. Chanoines, 391-192, 395. 403. 

11. In primum Regum expositiones, PL, 79, 100D, 153A. 154A, 158B; In Eitehiel, PL, 76, 1004C. Cf. 
Ladner 53-54, 67. On the authenticity of the former work, see P. Verbreken, ‘Le commentaire de S. 
Gregoire sur le premier b. de* Rois’, in Rerue Benedictine, LXVI (1956), 159-217. 

13. PL, 196, 776C. 77SC. 786C. 794B. etc. 

14. Ladner, 61-64; Foberti, Gioacchino da Fiore e il Gioacchinismo antico et modern (Padua 1942) 147, 
protests against those who seek to recognise in an order, the ordo or class of men described by Joachim. 
The text, however, lent itself to this interpretation since more than one of Joachim’s contemporaries 
took it in this way, 

15. Ladner, 64, n. 254. , 

16. Epist. la ed. Bochmcr- Wiegamlin Analekun rur Cechichte de Francixus ron dssisi, Tilbingen 1930. * 5 ; 

• 7. ‘Hec est vere religio pauperum Crucifixi et ordo predicatorum, quos frames inoiesappe 

~Historla Occidentalis, bk. II, ch. 32. Douai 1 597. 349. Cf. Epia. la, ed. cited, 67. C . ra . 
another example of the use of or Jo predicatorum as a common noun. , a. ui^y 

18. Hlttorla Occidentalis, Douai 1 597. 349- On this text and on the date at w 1 J cq 
became aware of the Preachers (i 2 2 2.’)see Mandonnet-Vicaire, I. 231-247- no. 62). 

, '*• nn. Dominic rrcrivr.1, bull from the * 

As a week or two usually elapse*! between the Popes concession ^ ew j„fSeptember 

chancellery, it may be concluded that Dominic was in Rome and visiting th . I*.. • e 0 f September. 

°f beginning of October. This places his departure from Toulouse at latest a Balme. I. 352- 

Jo. For description of the Cottian Alps route, probablv used by the tnve > ■ jn ^^fdance with 
21. The only absentee was the Bishop of Uzes. who was looking a ter P 2 and Werner, 

Innocent’s prescriptions. Cf. list of participants from the Midi in Gernai, n . >/ . 

$87-589. 

**• Cernai.no. 571 and notes. 

2 3- Cemai. no. i70 , note 1. r _ nt .. these debates, but he was 

24. Chanson, 17.-191 (lines ,.62 to j 4** J> The writer was P"*"* t is open to criticism 

Informed about them where thev took place ; his impassioned and dramatic 
but “ n °t without value — cf. A. Mever’s introduction LXXI-LVW. 

25- Cf. supra, n. 19. , , hr tit l e of preacher-U^ 

26. Jordan, no. 40. Already in 121. Dominic for P reft £ n ^ ^used the title 

"“ •o. The brethren, who received this function from their bishop « .'^ uined it from the Pope ** 

° f ,h t following charter of Hulk, in July. , 1 -Uurent. no. 70. 
months later—Laurent, no. 77. This confirms Ionian’s statement. 

27. For what follows, see Vicaiie, I ondation, 1 j2-i l*- 
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ill. Mandonnet-Vicaire, II. 267-26R and n. 62. 

79. Ibid., J44. n. 3 and 267. n. 67 . 

30. Hud.. II. J44. n. 3- 

ji. Not all. however—from .707 to 12 12 I'n.uille received gilt* from the local oe OB |. , 

3?. Scherben. 146. 14 s . ••»'. 1 71; ‘f. account by A. Lemonnyer in AFP, I (1931)471 exc 'u»ively. 
)). Mandonnet Vicaire I, 161-164, in particular n. 10. ’ ” 477 - 

34- No. 40. 

35. Bernard Gui does not fail to emphasize thi» audacity—‘pro eo t 
majontm revet Dei in cedes la prarlatnrum'- Gui. 400C. 

36. Potrhact. no. i«*i 1; rt, >i(, 1024-102*. 

37. The canons of Val-des-fccolierv near Paris had just taken the decision to accept only rev 

alms, refusing lands and other property that could bring in money. Cf. letter of annroval nf l*" 1 * 
in September 1713, in d'Achery. Sptcilegium .... III. Paris. 1723. {84. * buhop 

)8. Laurent, no. <>2. 

39. Mandonnet-Vicaire. I. 163 and n. Jo and II. 247 24), n. 3-4. 

40. Procet. Hon., no. 1 2. deposition of Guillaume de Montferrat. Cf. Brem, 102-101 


* Predication!, officium 


41. This remains an hypothesis. If it be noted that the coming of St Francis to the Lateran Co 
(cf. infra, n. <>4) and his visits to Ugolino at this date arc even more hypothetical (the majority ofih 
critics do not date the cardinal's friendship for the saint earlier than 1217—Brem, m-n8* Allan * 
Seri ehungen. 4; on the other hand Zamcke. ioj-ios. shows tlut it was possible as early as 1210) it Jill 
be seen to what extent a meeting of Dominic and Francis at Cardinal Ugolino’s is conjectural in 121 
This meeting, the only one sufficiently attested by the documents (Thomas of Celano, Legenda scamda 
ch. 104). would take place in the first weeks of 1221 ; a meeting of the two saints in Rome, which could 

form the basis of the legend recounted by Frachet, I.P., ch. I J j. is just possible, but no more_Altaner 

Setiehungen, 2 2. 

42. If it be supposed, as is natural, that the canons were recorded in the order in which they were 
promulgated. 

41. Matt. IV. 4. 

44. Hefele-Leclrrcu. V, i)4o;c. 1*. X. De offnio judnn ord., I, tit. }i. 

4*. Canon 1 8— Hefclc-Lrclercq. V. 1101. 

4*>. HrfelcLrcIcrcq. V. 1 341; c. 4. X. Or magiur o. V. tit. 3. 

47. Note also the presence in the St F.tiennr c haptrr in July 1 2 ih of a c ertain G, described as capixol, 
c.g. profesvir of theology and sacristan— Laurent. no. 70. 

48. A reflection, of which it is impossible to say whether it comes from Dominic or from Prdro 
Frrrando inspired by the decisions of St Domino Ferrando, no. 31. An identical reflection of Honorius 
III to thr Parisun students on 19th January, 1217 will be found in Laurent, no. 70. 

44- Mefele-Leclercq. V, 1 347; c. 7. X. De uatu monothorum III, tit. 3*. 

*0. Hefele-Leclercq, V. 1 344 ; c. 4. X. De rehgimn, III. tit. 31*. 

*i. In order to avoid the vague or esen inaccurate interpretations of several historians, we have 
iletrraiinrd the significance of the terms of the 13th canon by examining its later applications— 
Mandonnet-Vicaire, 1 , 178, n. *8. The expression ‘canonical statute’ by which we sum up our conclusions 
will make it possible to understand the mandate given by Innocent IV in 1243 to the hermits of Tuscany— 
‘| mandamus] cjuantinus . . . sot . . . reguLam bcati August mi et ordincm assumatis . . . salvis observanliis 
*eu constitutionibus faciendis a vobis, dummodo ejusdem ordinis non obvient institutis', L. Empoli, 
Bullarlum ord. I.remltarvm S. Auguumi. Komar, 628, 164. 

*2. On this movement, cf. the recent studies of Mens, Mecrsseman-Adda and Meerxseman, Cmjtitia. 

*3. L. Le Grand, Srauu d'Hoteli Dieu, Paris. 1401. 

*4. Meerxseman, Lot penale 997, has particularly insisted on the extraordinary novelty of the orders 
of knights such as that of Santiago dr la F-spada. which from irrtain of their members exacted neither* 
vow of chastity nor of common life, but only of obrdirncr. 

3 5 - This is the theory of Grundmann, solidly established although over-systematixed—cf. Dereine, 
Lrs origines dr Premonire*. in RHI., XL 1 I (1947). 314-3*7. 

ji>. G rattan, ch. XJX ; Dereine, Umim eanomque, 348-361, in particular 336-537. where he emphas 
how the formula, established at the end of the eleventh century to prevent people passing from anon ^ 
to monastic life, tel araioru mat obteruu, developed into nm antiorn • not obtentu under Alexander 
cf. DHCl., XII, 393-398; K. Fin*. ‘Quern stum rctjuirerr. Fine Studle lur Geschichtc da * n 
swrchsels im XII Jahrh' in Auguumiana 17 / (1937), 3 3 — gfc. , , 

3 7 . Ai the close of 1091 Urban II composed a history of the perfec t life, the How of which w 
his ryes divided between the monks anil the canons, fids history met with tremendous success— 
Dereine. Siatut lanonique, 343-331. ' II 

3*. II. Tirabosehi, Vetera humihaiorua Monument a, II, Milan, i7*>7, 134. Cf. Mandonnet-Viaire, • 
J04. n. ih. 


39. Mandonnet .Vicaire, I, i<»2, n. 19 and II. 193, 

♦>0. Ibid., II, 303-306. 

»*i. Grundmann, 139-136 has sliown in par 

modification in regard to the apostolic penitents. IT. Mandonnet Vicaire, I, 170 anu «. j— ^ 
176, thinks that Innocent had changed and dial In canon 1 3, the real responsibility for which 
he was giving expression to his new position, for he was not the type of man to yield to the p 

Hut, however, was wlut hr did in the Albigensuui affair. , ..rderahd 

-7 In 1 7 .0 thr Pope lud allowed Raymond M to defend himself against the accusation ofmunier 


1 in panuular tlui the Pope’s position had ul ^ e i?^L n 
enitrnts. tf. Mandonnet-Vicaire, I, 170 and n. 3 *. 
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heresy, but the legates ordered by the Pope to hear hi, defence in September , 2, 0 at Saint OH 

bjXv him to make U - a, ! Cpm ? M fj ' ll, " 1 to k "P hi * earli " Promises. Having lied; 

% should he not lie as the substance of the debate? It i, true that in the case of^^ 
prSedure of the oath of hberat.on scarcely provided a guarantee !-Luchaire, ,«e-. 72 ;, f' 

+0 ^' Mansi. XXII. 1069-1070. Cemai. no. {72 and 263. n. 1. 

6 . This is the opinion of Grundmann. 141-148. after a meticulous investigation The r 

Jacques de Vitry. who in regard to the Franciscans in ,2,6 drew attention to their ‘uwituE^tL 
domino papa approbatas should be addrd-Fpist. la. ed. Boehmer-Wigand. Tubingen .9,0 67 
6f . Mandonnet-Vicaire. II. io f ; Grundmann. 134. s 9}o, 07. 

66. Jordan, no. 41 • 

67 . Mandonnet-Vicaire, I, ion and n. 23. 

68. Procet. Bon., no. 25. 

6 9 . The documents which show that the sentiment, of John of Navarre were those of all the brethren 
although no indication justihes the supposition that there was any sort of disappointment in the order’ 
either in 1216 or later, on the subject of the Sovereign Pontiff’s reply, will be found in Mandonnet’ 
Vicaire, I. 181-183 and n. 66. and in Vicairc, Fondation . , , 7 -, 4 ,. The reply even seemed to them so 

favourable that to explain it their thoughts turned to a miraculous intervention of Providence_ 

Constantino, no. 2 1. 

70. Jordan, no. 4{. 

71. Jordan, no. 41. The insertion belongs to the second edition of the Libellus. 

72. Canon tjofNicea (325)—Hefcle-Leclercq, I. {97-601. 

73. The travellers were in Narbonnc in the middle of February. 

74. As Raymond V! and his son did— Chanton, V. 3733-3739; Vaissite, VI, 476-477. 

7j. Vaissite, VI, 477-4S ' • 

76. Laurent, no. 66. Ct. the ‘vobis domino Dominico' which shows that Dominic was present. On 
the other hand, an impersonal reference to him in a charter of Prouille of 2tst April, 1216 does not 
necessarily signify his presence but merely the superior authority he alwavs had over Prouille—Laurent, 
no. 68. 

77. On 28th February. 1 2 in, Simon was still in Narbonnc—Rhein, no. 141; on March jth he was at 
Carcassonne—Rhein, no. i 4 j ; on March 7th he was already in Toulouse—Vaissite, VI, 482—as also 
on 8th when he took the oaths, in the presence of Folk and other prelates—Rhein, no. 143 and Cemai, 
no. {73 and n. 2. By March 11th Simon was at Rosier. This rapidity of movement is typical of 
the man. 

78. Vaissete, VI, 482. 

79. Jordan, no. 41. 

80. Proca.Bon., no. 2, 33: Jordan, no. 42,48. 87, 88. 

81. In March 1217, in a charter, William Claret is called 'brother of the preaching of St Romain 
Laurent, no. 80. 

82. A late tradition which is represented only by Etienne de Salagnac (MOPH, XXII, tfo, 1.9) and 
Bernard Gui (Gui, 400). Jordan, no. 41. seems to indicate Toulouse. 

83. This was the opinion of Echard. I, 12. n. E. who does not give his reasons. 

84. / Comr., II. ch. XVII (in regard to the general chapter) and Jordan, no. ro 9 -<*. v,u * «4- 

8{. Supra, ch. Ill, I. 36-37 and nn. 43-47- , . , 

86. Jordan, no. 42. The meaning of Ellgere regulam is ‘adopt a rule in common , n 

among a number. In actual fact, there was never a question of choosing anything else. in Hnhon 

87. Dominican breviarv, August 28th, office of St Augustine, jth lesson of Matins 3 

88. Humbert, Reg., I. 45. Scheeben, 19I. is mistaken when he declares that than 

of St Augustine was not ‘apostolic’. The document mentioned by Humbert is no ng 

the ordo monaster I i —Mandonnet-Vicaire. II. 1 2«*. 

*9. Salagnac, IV, 2 ( MOPH, XXII, m-nih 

90. Humbert, Reg., I, ci. 

91. Ibid. 

92. Mandonnet-Vicaire, II, 191., n. 88; cf. I. 163. n - 10 
9 3- Cf. Jordan, no. 76; Ferrando, no. 43; Constantino, 

with in Germany, see Grundmann. i{\. u.mlonnet-Vicaire, II. i?* -1 ® 1 ' 

94- Origins of this statute in the io{9 canon— Mansi, XIX. 87). 
tJercinc, Staiut canontque. 

9{. Canons 12 to 31 -Mansi, XXII. 94t-*»4*»- u . yv|| 7,2. 

96. Canon XXI; already indicated by canon 14 «'f Avignon— Mansi, a , 

97- Canon 2 j. 

98. Canon 27. . 

99. Canons jo-31. thf « n tence* are incomplete. 

'oo. Canons 10. , 7l . 4i The Mansi edition is very defect^ n ^ cjDimu ,. refers to 


,6. On the reception the Preachers met 


•v°. canons u,. , 7 . .4, 26 . The Mansi eslition is »e.v defective^ ^^ refeoro ^e w**rtag^ 

disjointed, do not correspond to the content. The P v ^ r i^g the surplice, this » 

,he sur P'lce. As the motive which dissuades! the canons Iron. » 3 ' 7 . "• 6 

Poverty hut relaxation -if. ch. 20 of Union a Compouelluno, reler 
">'■ Supra, ch. V. I, 7 ofaml 11. 04. 
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us vriptum. more Mituium*, Evranl de Bi-thune. cited bv D,, r 

leas the definition of Gratirn. c. y, Diit. I, ed. Frledbcrgj U * n * e * ,u l»h.v. 

a, 386-390; cf. npra, ch. Ill, I, 36 and nn. 40-41. 


ioj. ‘Comuctudo e*t ji 
This was already more or 
104. Derelne, Chenolnes, 
toy. Derelne, Sprlnglmbach. 

106. Humbert, Keg., II, 2-3. 

107. Vaiss^te, I\’, 380. no. 11; V. Ledercq, Hla. liner, dt la France, XXI (1847) 

478-479 and n. 2. Sal ran, Hlttoire generate de I'Egllse dt Toulouse, II, Toulouse 18(9 t' ^ n,e ’ 
Dominic’s close relations with Jean ler, PrrmonstraiencUn abbot of La Capclle, near Toid men / iom 
he says, Dominic liked to rest. He (fives no other reference except 'our chronicles’. 0U5e ’ 

108. Cf. tupra, ch. VIII, n. 1 yo and Appendix Mil. nos. 1 1 and 14. Among the saint’s relati 
the Prrmonxtratmsians should l»e mentioned the miracle he wrought in the presence of on 

Proctt. Thai., no. 9. C0 them — 

109. The presence of the regula f.-nitrsvi«n (/ (once.. II. ch. 37. § 1 and j, 226-227) at the end of.I, 
second distinction would seem to date it from 1 220 tVicaire, Documents, 1 1 y and 183). It must h 

be noted that it is placed after the end of this distinction, even after the 'extraordinary'’ Matut^' 
Moreover, it Ls related to the first distinction which it completes by serving as a substitute for certT 
preacriptions of the first text inapplicable to lay brothers or sisters. There is no reason against aaimii ° 
to it the date of 1216—Mandonnet Vi.aire, II. 22 j and n. yy. Laurent, no. 70, mentions the lay brother* 
together with the canons in 121<>. ' 

110. The following pages are based on the critical study- *L» legislation des Prcclieurs’, in Mandonnet 
Vicaire, II. 2o)-2}9 and on Appendix \ . 7 /ir leniurtc#Ji/vi 0/ 1216. 

111. Ed. Marlene, Kit . III. Bassano 1788. 423-348 ; Antwerp. 1717 (in fo.) 893 ff. The oldest text 
edited by R. N an Waefclghem. 'Les premiers statute de I'Ordrv dc Prcmontri’, in Analecta de I’0 de 
Pr., IX (1913), published separately, does not enter into the question. K Lefcbvre, La ttatuts dtPrdaontie 
rdforma nr la ordret dt Crtgont IX .... 1 ouvain 194.1, X-XIV dates the text with which we are 
c oncemed from about 1174. 

112. ‘Slcut scrip turn est in regula canonic orum’, in the ‘regtila convrrsorum’, dist. II, ch. 37 (I Csna., 

227). 

ilj. Prologue : dist. I. ch. 14 and 2 y ; regula conrenorum (/ Conn., 194, 202, 2 11, 226-227). On the 
use. and disappearance, of the term eanonnut in the legislation of the Preachers, sec Mandonnet-Vicalrr, 
I. 237-239, correcting in accordance with AFP, XVIII (1948), 21, nn. y2 and 28, what is said as to the 
disappearance of the term canonirut. 

I 14. Ch. 14, / Conn., 202. 

II y. Ch. y-7; 8. to; 19. The list indicated by Jordan, no. 42, will be recognized, even to their 
order. 


116. The graded system of penances of Premontre, Inherited by the Dominican order, was much 
more developed than that of the other canons. It plat ed at the disposal of the Preachers, who were to be 
directors of souls, a remarkable means of formation and of refinement of conscience. 

117. Honor!us III confirmed the contemplative character of Dominican life In his bull of December 
30th, 1220— Laurent, no. 127. The reversal of the situation effected by the genius of St Dominic will 
be emphasized by comparing this letter with that of Innocent III to Peter of Castelnau, of 26th January, 
t2oy— PL, 21 y, y2y. In i2oy the life of a preacher meant renunciation of the contemplative life. In 
1 220 it signified that life. Cf. Mandonnet-Viraire, II. 2 32-2 33 and n. 8y. 

118. TThe possibility cannot be excluded that this text may have been Interpolated in 1220 In the 
original chapter Dt nor lei 11 indicated in the original list of the chapter titles of the prologue (/ Conn., 
*9()• This chapter was the one most modified in the Customs of 1216; cf. Appendix V, no. y. 

119. Ch. 13 (/Conn., 201). 

1 2o. Mandonnet-Vlcaire, II, 1S1. The Customs most orientated towards study and the ministry are 
those of St Rufus; cf. ch. 17, 41, 42, 69, ed. Carrier, Coutumler . . . dt I'Ordrt dt St Kuf, tn usage 1 w 
cat Mr alt de Magutlonnt, Sherbrooke, 1930, 64, 73. 76, 97. 

121. Ch. 17 (/ Const., 203-204). This text, such as it has come down to us, was modified in 1236. 
For the restitution of the original text, cf. Ap|>endix V, no. 2. It Is possible that the list of penalties it 
not primitive. 

122. Ch. 21. no. 20 to 2 y and 37, jf; ch. j 2. not. 12 and ty (/ Const., 206 and 2°8). On IM 
existence of a chapter on faults of medium gravity in the original trxt of the Preachers, as In that 
Pr 4 -muntr 4 , see Appendix VIII, no. 9. 

123. Mandonnet-Viraire, II. 22y-126. . 

124. Ch. 1, 4. 6. 7, 11 (/ Const., 196. 197. 198. 100). On the subject of the canonical office, t 
■aid that it must be recited brnlter a tuecincte. Cf. the commentary on this rule by Humbert ntg. • 
By-St.. 

' 2 y ■ Ch. 8 (I Cana., 199). Cf. Luke X. 7-8. 

1I6. Ch. 21 (/ Cona., 208). Cf. Infra, ch. XVI, n. 69. .. 

il 7 - ‘Proposurrunt et Instiluerunt’, no. 42. The second edition adds 'tantum redltus eU **“* 
habere compUcuit’. This gives a provisional character to the formula. . , 

118. There has been no change in the authority of the charier. Its application gave rlae In U '7 
conflict betwera collectors of tithes, settled on September nth, 1 2 17—Laurent, no. It. 

129. ‘Prater Dominicus rigidc et perfecte aervahat regulam que ad se et hortabatur «** • 

precipiebat eia quod regulam plcne obsrrvarrnt, et delinquentes rlgide punlebat’ Pnctt. Don., • . 

Numerous reports of this type will be found collected In Mandonnet-Vicalrr, II, 2iy->«»- ,n 
reports it is primarily the observances «»f 11 ifc that are in question. 




NOTES 


, ,o. The Bolognese witnecses of the canonization process mention the saint'* leri*laH«„ - 
time* under the terms of orJo. U,ter “"n fa repeated sixtee^^t^.^ 

n °iti- Cf. supra, n. 1 • 2. 

Ch. 14 (/ Const., tot). This was again the formula used in 1119 in Boloena— (Wl,.* 

j Mandonnct-Vicaire, II, 21 f> and n. 65, 66. °* IU ™ c " et » tf 3 . 

,34- * E g° fri,rr N ‘ ofrorcns ,ratl ° mH P ,um Ecc, «*« “"ctae Genitrids Dei 

111 U{. *F» P romitt " conversion.-,,, morum meorum et stabilitatem in loco, etc * On rt,, . 1 
_ inr conrersio) morum an<l commumo (or community), cf. lac nr n u, equivalence: 


: “ nCtJC Genitrid * Dei Mariae. sanctique 


(oartnatio (or conrertio) morum and commumo (or communitat), cf. /oc. cir.. „ 6{ i-*«cnce. 

l)6 . /i/d., n. *7- On the evolution of ,he idea of stability in the twelfth century (from stability i, 
loco to stability in online ) </-<./.. t 3 1 and n. 7.,. 80. 7 ' stability U 

,37. De Valuus. le mono, home Jumucn Jet originet au X Ve Me, Paris-l.j,W „ u ,, ,, . 

,00.” c«p""'"" -(V«*. Ip. ti. ,, n. v 

abbot’. Cf. Vicaire. tonJonon, , , 2 /. h *» 

,38. Meersseman, lei petiole, *»‘t 7- 
,39. Cernai. no. 48. 

140. Mandonnct-Vicaire. II, ?44. n. (. 

141. Titles given by bulk m the charter of July. 1116—Laurent, no. 70. 

,4,. Laurent, no. h. : j. 23. o»>. On the |H.wcr of Dominic as a result of these professions made into 
his hands, see Vicaire. I on Jot ion, to* 00?. 

14). Prologue (/ Con.,.. 1 04.>- 

144. Cernai, 37 1 and n. ?. On April 301I1 he was in Paris with de Montfort—Cernai 374. n. 1. 

14$. The first fortnight of July the deed is dated July; Fullc, moreover, was already in Mimes on 
19th July—Vai.vsetc, VIII. 094. 

146. ‘Ammoniti et addin, ti prccihus venerabilis patris nostri*—Laurent, no. 70. 

147. Was this a pure coincidence > In Toulouse St Dominic thus received the Amaud-Bemard hospice 
and the chapel oi St Roma in. 1 he two leaders among the burghers of the white confraternity, that is 
the orthodox party in Tool.nice, were named respectively Amaud Bernard and Pierre de St Rnmain— 
Puylaurcns, ch. XV. 

148. Laurent, no. 70. 

149. In October 1 2 tb—Gollio Chrittiona, XIII. 77, cf. infra, n. 171-172. 

130. Cf. tupro, ch. X, 1 76-7 and nn. 93-94. 

ip. 'Domina Raimunda <|uae fuit uxor Thoinae de Inter ambabus Aquis’, Guiraud, Cortulaire, II. 4. 
i(2. Deeds of 23rd and 28th October, 1 2 16—Laurent, no. 71—73; BaJme, II, 63-43. 

133. ‘Edificatum est 1 lausrrum cel las halve rvs ad studendum et dormiendum desuper satis aptas’. 
No. 44. 

134. Cf. tupro, n. 56. 

153. Salagnac, II, 9; ,Wi>f//, XXII, 12-1 3; Jordan, nos. 48 and 31. 

136. Jordan, no. 3 1. 

1 $7- Jordan, no. 49. 

158. Jordan, nos. 49 and 31. 

159. Jordan, no. 31. Likewise before the summer of 1217. . 

160. Ibid. ‘Odcrius’ corresponds to the name Odier and not Oderic. Likewise before the summer 01 

>6i. Already present among the brethren on 23rd October, 1216, when he bore the title of prior o 

St Romain—Laurent, no. 71. 

162. Gui, 439 and ms. Toulouse 273, First series, f. 1 t»A, cited in Pilfason, 7 . “•*• , G . 

'63. No. 44. The word circiter was introduced as a correction in the *e« n ,, other , ource 
every effort to discover the names of 13 brethren of Dominic 149-137. Scbeeben. 


•lution of the idea of stability i 
2 j 1 and n. 79. 80. 
ic tliini ocn Jet originet au X Ye 
lie Venerable, Fp. II, p/ f 


2 the twelfth century (from stability in 

’tele, Paris—ligugi ,, H . 7 &- 77i who 
'Ss. 237 _ the monk is the serf of his 


—Laurent, no. 70. 

minic as a result of these profrssi 


—Cernai 374, n. 1. 
was already in Nimes 0 


than that at our disposal —Fratret gui rum beato Dominica rtgulam 5 afagW' 49 ^^ jQtemalt 

189, enumerates 14 brethren, but in the all round figure of 2o or 2 2, without saying l v Gui 3 brethren 
is based—nprhin. „ v' ..Kiri, «Ws to the brethren mentioned by bui .3 , 


is based—perhaps on Fchard, I. 16, n. K, which adds to the brethren mend p ’ p oncf 

/^rom the Midi, who were founders of convents from 1219-1221: Arna , y** 1 

Samatan. 

•64. Clearly omitting the vow of obedience to a superior. 


•64. Clearly omitting the vow of obedience to a superior. 

,6 f- He had loyally kept it until April 21st, 1216—Laurent, n0 * ’ , bv the regulacoarasonim, 
166 . Explicitly affirmed for the clerics from 1216, as was the whi ho od, came down to 

37 (/ Const., 227). At this time the scapular who wore 00 oppa. 

* ml covcrcU a httlc of the top part of the arms- ^ ^ 0 f the canons, a lon **r'£ 

could have In addition to a grev scapular of the same shape and **“ , j^ape). On the dress of the 

coloured scapular, which formed a' real cloak (like a chasuble to be St Dominic *. 

rethren, cf. the decisive dissertations of Echard, I. 7* 77 - E *J> ercin> 73, no. 6. 

otmerly preserved at Prouille, was of the type indicated ejet* 1 ^ ^ attested by John 
'67. Canon 26 of the Council of Montpellier—Mansi. Haifa" brethren did 

“• 16 . The rule, however, nude no mention of it. Dominic of the Vitkin MayJ ^ 

> 11 «hc habit w ithout surplice that Reginald saw I" hfa 4 considerable economy ami 

°; f 7 - Dominic succeeded in eliminating it from the o e , 
setentuated the poverty of the habit. 

"*«• In accordance w ith the canons of Montpellier. 



NOTES 


■ 6«. Simon had spent only two or three flays in Toulouse since he had been awarded th 
March, i7ih. He came hark there, dramatically, in September, to leave again in the mf uV "*!' In 
month—Cemii. **<-**7 *nd n. i. He had just imposed a heavy fine on the inhabitants of T i the 
It was then that he must have restores! the considerable number of churches, that Raymo Vvt “**• 
vassals were retaining, to the detriment of the ruined see. The trace of the operation b V [ or ^ 
Montfort restored to Fulk the churches which the latter handed over to Dominic has h.. n l Which de 
see Constant .1.7. P**rv e <U 


Montfort restored to Fulk the churches which the latter handed over to Dominic has h» n L " de 
see Constant. ,. 7. P**rveA- 

170. On December 1st, 1717, statute II; Mansi, XXII, 8 56. 

171. Gallia Chriaiona XIII. 77. 

177. See at the same period the identical attitude of Guillaume Pry re of Albi. He incorno 
large number of his churches in communities of monks and canons, the better to ensure theM k-* 
ministry, at the risk of greatly enfeebling his authority—Lacger, Alblge on, 600. P* r ochia| 

1 7 } . His letter is known by the f’ope's reply on January 7 8th. 1717—Horoy, HonorII III optra „ 

II. no. 719. p- <7<»; regeaa —Pressutti, no. 7S7. ti. Since it svas not the Pope’s custom to nnl' 
immediatels, Fulk's letter must lie dated < Mohcr or Novemlirr. 


174. Jordan, no. 4). 

174. Canons XXX and XXXI of Montpellier had just fixed this minimum number for the orinri r 
incorporated churches-Mansi. XXII. 94*. H ” 01 

17b. Church of the Holy Trinity of Loubens. which appears in the privilege of confirmation of tind 
December. 1 7 1 b—Laurent. 74. the localization of Jordan, no. 4}. ‘in villa Apamiensi’ (i.e. in the 
town of Pamiers) is approximative. Loubens is about eight miles south of Pamierx. 

177. This church is called by Jordan, no. 4 j, Sir Marie dr Lcscure. This name is found in the privilege 
of confirmation of 1 7 ib—Laurent, no. 74. No church of this title, however, is known between Sorhe 
and Puvlaurens. In the French edition of this hook it has |>ern suggested that this may be N.D. de la 
Drfchc, a church partially situated on the territory of Lcscure, a pontifical lief, which since 1714 the 
Pope had been concerned to bring back to orthodoxy. Lescure d’AIbi, however, is j j miles or so from 
Soreze. It may thus be supposed that Dominic in turn received in i7tj a church situated between 
Soreze and Puylaurrns. in 171b. S.D. de Lescure, of Albi. Joidan probably mistakenly combined the 
two items of information. Canon Becamel, of Albi. in a letter has brought forward the objection that 
no document gives to N. Dame de la Drechc the name of N.D. de Lescure; that the name of Lescure is, 
moreover, fairly common in the Midi and that there is no reason to think a priori of Lescure of Albi; 
that Bernard Gui, who lived at Albi and there collected all the Dominican souvenirs of the early days 
makes no comparison of this kind; tliat Gui copies exactly Jnriian's localization and that there is therefore 
no reason for holding it in suspicion. As a hypothesis Canon Becamel indicates a N.D. de Lescout between 
Soreze and Puylaurrns. the only N.D. of that neighlsourhood. Halmc, II. 47, n. 1 and 77, n. 7, had 
already thought of this. The convergence of Gui. Jordan and the bull of confirmation as to the wording 
latcvra is perhaps less impressive than would appear at hrst sight —Gui reproducing Jordan, who was 
certainly not unaware of the bull of confirmation of the order. Is it not probable that the pontifical 
copyist, who was the real party responsible for the weirding fevuro, slightly distorted the name of 
lescout (L'escolt) into a form of*Lescure which was familiar to him? 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XII 


1. Definitely before the end of November, since he obtained a bull in Rome on 7 7nd December; it iv 
necessary to allow a full month for the journey. A Toulouse charter of October 7 jnl mentions Dominic, 
but it specifies that it was not he who received the gift but Bertrand, described as prior of the house and 
church of St Roma in. Dominic had already left Laurent, no. 71. 

7. The only util of Dominic mentioned during these years arc Bertrand of Garrigue and John of 
Navarre—Jordan, no. $1 and Proca. Bon., no. 7$. The former, however, remained in Toulouse; the 
second (of whom Balmc was thinking—II, I7|) would not have shown the weakness which will be 
recounted later, if he had had experience of Itinerant mendic ity at Dominic ’s side. 

j. Whence the title of’prior of the house and of the church St Romain’ given to him in three charters 
of 7jrd and itth October—Laurent, no. 71-71- There lud l»ern no election. Dominic had simp) 
appointed a vicar during his absence. 

4. a. > upta, n. 1 and j. 

i- Pram. Bon., no. jS. f 

o. Bom at Garrigo near Ales; first pros int ial of Proveme (1 7 71); died at the Del Boscjuet ® 
Cistercian nuns, near Orange; subject of a rultus (t>tb Sqttrmlier): If. Jordan, no. i '-$»• ffj ’ 

74. «o. »»7; Laurent, no. 71-75 i Chremea la, .MOPH. I. Cui. 4'»: MOPII. XXII, "• ** 

7. Jordan, no. (1. 


8. Jordan, no. 44. 

9 Cernai, no. Puylaurrns. rh. XXV-XXVIII; Chaman, 


,717 (6(1; ValssHe VI, 4*f" 


10. Cf. the remarks of Meyer. Chaman II, Ixxvl to Ixxx on the duplicity with which the song 
Pulk on this occasion, and Siromki, 94*-»i*. The bishop must have been over bold in promising 
inhabitants Simon's mercy. Puylaurrns. ch. XXVII attribute, only pa. ifu and kindly intentions 
bishop. 


"• Cemai.no. (B(; Chaman, vv. (f(4~(<>(i- 
i7. Puylaurrns. ch. XXVII. 


1 j. Ipimula, I, ed. Boehmrr—Wirgand, 66. 



notes 

t the Vatican from 21st November to the 


CTd of December—Potthast, i 


499 
>■ n«t 


a over again 
\ XI! (i 9 ij_ 


ic. Tangl, 229. 7 13 - l 01 '- T>n the establishment of the Domini—„ • .. 

twelfth century privileges. especially those of Citeaux. see Schreiber (I °" ®T the 

ib. Even though wc are m possess,,, n of the original and this text has’dnn'i .'a 
(Laurent, no. 74 . P- 8 7 >. even in facsimile, the only satisfactory ediH^I “l ? V ' r W 
1916), 262-264; cf. I.oenert/. Protnlle 489. ' ^ etJ,t,on « that of ASOP, 

n' Vicaire. la bullc de confirmation. ,77 ,0 179. The so-called bull a 

to which the name of confirmation has often been given since the sixtS^ (L,urent ’ n °-7j). 
iomposition of the fourteenth century- cf. Ibid.. 176-1,2. teCTt " century. Ls a fanciful 

,8. Pietro di Benevcntum io„|,| not have been in Rome at this time but u . 

Zimmerniann. 85. 86. 1 waj perhaps in Aragon- 

19. Pressutti, I. no. 5 j. 00. 70, 7?. 1 30, 14}. 

20. The formula com erns the newly cleared lands which the brethren .1 .l l . 

-Schreiber. I. J 59 and II. I7 t and n. 1. This only applied to the gardens of the Pre"^ thf,rown hamls 

r.. ^ -av-u llMm , 

22. Laurent, no. 86. 

23. In February. 1219 -Laurent, no. 92. 

24. Mandonnet-Vicaire, II. ? 31-2 32 and nn. 78 and 84. 

25. Bull of June 1 Mb. .20, Tiraboschi. let. Hum,ha,arum Monument a, II, Milan ,767 ,4, 

26 . Bull of April 6th. 1210 (Potthast. no. 3968)— PL, lib, 242. 7 7 ’ 4 ' 

27. Cf. 1 upra. 


Villa de Laitenol 
dismantled Casseneuil. 

29. Jordan, no. 40. 

30. Ibidem, no. 42. 

31. From December 

32. After January 2nd. 


ii!la at this period signified a town without ramparts, which was the case of 


2nd. i2ih to January 2»st. 1217. 

'7—Potthast. no. 5408. 

33. Bulls of January 1 7th. 19th, 2oth-Potthast. nm. 54,4. 54.7-54<9, {4 HU- 
^34. Bulls of December 5th. 1216. January 2 jrd and 27th, 1 2 17—Potthast. no. 5380-3381, 5430, 

35. Bulls ol January 1 Sth Potthast, nos. 5421-5423. 

36. Cernai. 498 and n. 7. 

37. The letter is known by the Pope’s reply—Horny, 219; Prevuiti, I, no. 287. 

38. Potthast, no. 5425; Pressutti. I, no. 265. 

39- Potthast, no. 5424. Denille, Chartularium, 83-84; Laurent, no. 76. 

40. ’Qui . . . iam diu sec us frumenta dm trine sedentes melius amodo fructilicare valeant trans- 
plantati . . .' if. 1 upra, 197, n. 48. 

41. Potthast. no. 5428 and 5434; Laurent, no. 77 (21.1.1217). 

42. Thomas de Cantimprc. Ronum universale de apibus, Douai, 1627, 31. Saiagnac, U, 1 (MOPH, XXII, 

'3-14) relates the same thing with slightly different dctaiLs. Neither explicitly refen to the letter of 
rist January, 1217 (Salagnac’s words could be interpreted in this sense; according to him the incident 
occurred after the Council of 1 2 1 5—the Pope, concerned with regulating several points of the negotium 
Jidei of the Aibigcois, decided to write to Dominic and his brethren; but Dominic was in Rome, quite 
near him) but it can only Ih* this letter that is in question. The substance of the anecdote is authentic 
cL Vicaire. Fondotmn, 594, 1. It can be noted indeed in the original, that in the address of this letter, 

the word Predieatoribus has been substituted bv the Curia for the word pttdicanubm, scratched out— 
Koudclka. 94-100. Fchard. I. ,4, G has dearly grasped the importance of the insertion of die name ol 

preacher in the address. 

41- I Conn. II. ch. XXXII S ,. 

44- Ibid., § 2. , o- . 

45. Ofliiium prcdicationis ad quod deputati sunt . . .’—bull of April 26t ^’ ."V 7 ’ ° . 
predicationis ad quod sunt ex profevsionc sui ordinLs deputati . . . bull of 1 J uiJ 7’ 

Laurent, no. 87 and ,27. 

4<>- Phil. IV. 1 3; Aits VIII. 4; II Tim. IV, 2-5. .. ^ij-a bv the bulb 

47. On the significance of the formula in remissi onem pectatorum iniungau, ei\ y , . compan ble 

'•f the crusade, if. W pra, cb. V. n. ,09. Saiagnac. I. no. 5. regards this provision as a beneht comparaoic 

0 that of confirmation. , 

4». Decretal of Alexander HI. c.x.V. t,t. 31 (J^>- "«• J* f^tthas’t. W. Hil?)- 

49. Decretal of Innocent IV. c.I.VI, De verborum signijKatione ^ ^ Laurent edid( 

/ f n’ l-* u rcnt. no. 81. Loenertz, 7, n. 6 has shown . ." * rrnr 

r. Predicatora where the lusic copy of the text, in ms. 
frvin * 21, no. 50 is more correct, but not wholly so. 


Z^ W’t ^dit.on has 
hat it is in error Pndka tlmt. 

Toulouse 490. everywhere 


ft. Cf. 


$1. Ibid. 




ch. VII, 107, 109 and 11 
11 to 115. 
n. Laurent, no. 95; Appendix VII. 

54- Laurent, no. 134 . 

Jt. Bull ol February 1 ith, 1218 — Laurent, 11 


,..Chm«,o'*' 



NOTES 


£00 


3*. Horov, 719; rtfitaa. Pressutti. !. no. 787. 

57. Potthast, no. 5436; Laurent, no. 78. 

$8. Werner, 385, not. 63 and 66. 

(9. Letter of January 21st, 1114—Potthast, no. 4900— PI, 216, 964. 

bo. Werner, 386, no. 113: D< Datio epitcotHn. This is the only reference to Scandinavia | 
conditions, it is impowible to doubt, whatever has been said (e g. Metiler, in LTK I ai«.\ ,k.’. * j 
of Lund was absent in 1 a 1 3. • 4 97, that Andrew 

61. It would seen that the archbishop eventually recovered himself and came to sec Innocent in 
the spring of 016. In a bull of January 23th, 1217 (Potthast, no. 3432) Honorius referred to a vislllr 
the Archbishop to Rome and to a favour he received on this occasion, shortly before the Pope’sd^h 
Horoy II. 209-210; Bullorium Danicvm, no. 11 3. Moreover in 1115 at Riba, Andrew Sunesen confimli 
privileges of the local church which Innocent in turn confirmed on June 3rd, 1J16, | n RomeN*” 
Riba is the port from which the Danes rmharked for Rome (passing Bruges or Dunkirk, then acr^ 
France), Sambng of AJkemaet for Rib* Domiapittl, ed. O. Nielsen, Copenhagen, 1869, 3 J-16 (Herr 
thanks are due to Dr Jarl Gallon, who has communicated these facts.) If Andrew Sunesen had 
really come to Rome in the spring of 1J16. he did not ret uni there in person at the beginning of the 
following year. Otherwise his presence at this latter date could almost be affirmed, so much does the 
number, nature, tone and gradation of the bulls over the lapse of a considerable time seem to manifest it 
First of all. personal privileges; then powers or favours for persons of the kingdom or institutions of the 
archbishopric; to crown the whole, general powers as primate and visitor; lastly, a final personal 
privilege—Potthast, nos. 3451, 3437. 34)8, 3439. <441. 3444. 3443 (Pressutti. no. 311 should be 
added), 3433 between January 15th and February 1 ith. The bull of February 78th, no. 3478, which 
forms part of a collection of identical letters, no longer presupposes the presence of Andrew of Lund or 
the ambeaadort. 

61. One of the motives put forward by the archbishop for not coming to the Council was the 
excessively small number of horses imposed on him by the letter of convocation—according to the 4th 
canon of the Third Council of the Lateran, to which the letter of convocation referred (Hefelc-Ledercq, 
V, 1091) there could not be more than from 40 to 50 ! Doubtless the Pope had limited them still more, 
for the archbishop demanded at least 30 ‘ad crucis nrgotium promovendum’ PL, 216, 966. FIc wanted to 
he accompanied by numerous important laymen whom be would engage in the crusade. In IJ17, there 
was no longer any obstacle to the embassy being accompanied by important people, with the precise 
object of preparing the crusade In the F-ast and the expedition to Lsthonia (1219). 

63. Potthast, nos. 3430 to 3437. 3439. 34<>°. otc. 

64. Nos. 3440. 343 *. 347*. 3479- 

65. Not. 3430. 

66. See beginning of Honorius' first bull of January :3th- 'Hie chariutivac dilcctionis affect us el 
sincera devotio charitatis quam ad personam nostram. duni rssemu* in minori officio constituti habuiue 
dignocoerts, nos invitant ut te prosequimur prarrogativa gratiae specials et hisquae secundum Deum a 
nobis duxeris expetenda benignum imprrtiamur asvcimini*—lloroy, II, J09 (Potthast, no. 3432). 

67. Potthast.no. 3431, 3437. 

68. No. J443 of February 1st, U17. 

69. Nos. 3439 and 3481. 

70. Nos. 3439. , , 

71. Final privilege to Andrew of Lund, on February 1 ith—Pottliast, no. 3433. Cf. 4820 and also 5432. 

77. Bourbon, no. 1 38. The anecdote it not dated but it presupposes a stay in Rome before Dominic 

was wholly occupied with his brethren and sisters—1713 or 1216. His preoccupations as to recruitment 
are more natural at the second date. 

73. The deposition of Guillaume de Montferrat (Ptoctt. Bon., no. 17) is here followed step by step. 
For the interpretation of the text, cf. Altaner, Doainiianer-mlalontm, 4 and nn. 17 and 18. 

74. Fernando, no. 37. On this custom and Its reasons, cf. Honorius III, bull of March 17th, >226, 
BOP, I, 16, no. 34 (to the brethren In Morocco). 

73. Bourl>on,no. 138. , 

76. Cecilia, no. 1 7 (s recluse near the Lateran gate) but not no. 1 3 (recluse of St Anastasia) whom ne 
did not meet until later. 

77. Constantino, no. 30 to 38, hu collected several accounts ori this subject—particularly no- if* 
the conviction of tlie Cistercian lay-brother—‘non ignorant quod cl multa dominus revelaret . Cf. no- 
73 I Jordan, no. 46-47; Ferrando, no. 40; Proctt. Bon., no. 26 and 36; Procei. Thol., no. 20; Frac . 
7J. 8j. 84; Cecilia, no. 9; Bourbon, no. 138. 

78. Jordan, no. 46-47, 62. _ . 

79- For instance, the apparition of the Blessed Virgin, the presentation and meeting with Si Fran 

In Rome for which Frachet alone U responsible (MOPH. I, 9-11). This vision which Dominic Is um 
have kept silence about, and which it supposed to have been lianded on by some unknown Friar' 
to an unknown master of the Preacher., of which Franciscan and Dominican haglographers 
Frachet) know nothing, lias no historical foundation. Altaner, Balehungen, 1 7—18. The account 
more value than that of the vlaion of Innocent III of the collapse of the Lateran—Constantino, no. . 

cf. Mandonnet-Vicalre, I, 1 39, n. 9. 

80. Jordan, no. 4b. Jordan is a witness of substance. It is certain, moreover, that the bret " ® 
Midi thought that Dominic's mind had been made up bv a revelation, Ptotti. Thol.. no. 70. 
however, was in no need of this prodigy. What be liad learnt in Rome and Toulouse, both on tne n 
and on the supernatural plane, was certainly suflu lent to prompt Ids gesture. Cf. 183. '»• 61 - 



NOTES 


rf the scruple he felt it the time of hi* death over what was a very natural ™(Li 
n o C Frachet, 75- He hardly ever spoke much of himself-Mand^t-Vica^”'"'^- 
^tt. 5t Dominic, London, .957. P- «7*- V,Ci,rc - '44, n. ,9; 

Constantino, no. 24. 

! ' The By«ntinc artists have transmitted to the Latin* the staff as symbol of a messes • ^ , 

* J - i.^esscnger; whence (.ahriel s staff in the Annunciation, which soon . w P Mt,cul » 

i"de-lis and eventually became the stem of a lily. Here the staff signified the S^of 
Sfrch the well-head «»l the Dominican preaching, it was a power-whence the meZZ* R f n *S 
S &tySalagnac. I 2 IMOW. XXI. quasi gemitus f daves scientie sdltt 
^urks of Humbert. Reg.. I. 4* •>" «he status nuntu of the preacher. For fi«h£?! 
Viaire, Fondatlon, 595. n - 4 

,4. Humbert, Reg.. II. 3*. notes the widening of Dominic’s horizon on the morrow of the confirms. 

' It. Proco. Bon., no. 1J. 86. Constantino, no. 26—after fohn XH », 

16a. A letter from the Pope would therefore be needed before any of its provisions could C 
aside. Cf. an example of April or May 1219, Frachet, 2J-27. 

|y. Supra, n. 40. 88. Laurent, no. 79: Justispttatlum 

l». Thus a letter from the Pope was necessary, to be able to deviate from these provision^ For an 
sample in fact, dating from April or May, 1 2 19, see Frachet, 2£-27. 

00. Laurent, no. 86. 

91. Humbert, Reg., II. 3'*- 

9 j. There was no reason for >ta> mg on in Rome after February 7th. He could have been in Toulouse 
by the beginning of March. 1217. There he got the chapter of the convent to adopt an agreement which 
was afterwards concluded w ith the monks of St Hilaire in March, 1217—Laurent, no. 80. Balme, D, 
ti9, n.a. would have liked to change the month (May instead of March) because he believed in the 
legend of the saint's teaching in the Curia on the epistles of St Paul during Lent 1217. Altaner, Doaialbus, 
201-207, has destroyed this legend. 

9). The charter of March, 1217 (Laurent, no. 80) mentions this common chapter of the brethren of 
Toulouse and Prouille. 

94. Laurent, no. 80. The date of the month is not given. It could be the 3rd, 10th, 17th or jist— 
the 24th would create a difficulty, for it was Good Friday. Since, however, the style of the Incarnation 
was followed, it could only be the 31st—Koudclka, 1 ij. 

9$. Ibidem, Cf. Balmc's commentary, II, 123-12$. 

96. Cemai, no. $87-61 2 ; Puslaurens, ch. XXVW: Chanson, w. $633-8491, Vaiss&te, VI, 497-$i7. 

97. Chanson, v. $832. 

98. Ibid., v. 84$$. 

99. ‘Et invocato sancto spiritu, eonvocatisque fra tribus . . .’—Jordan, no. 47. There was no more 
suitable day for this gesture than this feast. Moreover, it was only at the beginning of May that he was 
able to join de Montfort in the course of the latter's move from Agen (April 18th) to Carcassonne (May 
7lh), then into eastern Provence (Cemai, no. $91, n. 4 and Rhein, 1$$). It is known that he actually 
consulted Simon. 

too. Jordan, no. 47. 

101. Cf. supra, n. 106. 

102. /Voces. Bon., no. 26. Cf. Jordan, no. 62. 

103. /Voces. Bon., no. 26. , , , . 

104. Traditional date, retained by Salagiuc, V, 3 (.WOPW, XXD, 1$) in an anecdote 
anachronisms (cf. supra, ch. IX, n. 72). It is confirmed by the chronology 

of Parii: one of the groups, travelling fast, arrived in Paris on September i2th, implies oeparuuv 
in the middle of August—Jordan, no. $2. , , , , T o.,ln.« in which 

10$. Jordan, nos. 47-48, indicates no other chapter of the brethren but of • saureme assembly 
Dominic^made known his plan. This, however, does not exclude the possibility at sup*™* 

'06. Salagnac. II. 3 (MOM. XXII. t $). The indication is linked with °{*f be did 

** value of which has been seen (supra’n. ,04). ttienne de SaUgnac perhaps took this detail. 

"“ny others, from Peter Scila; or else from a tradition of Prouille. 

'07. Jordan, no. 48. , lonner in charter no. 121 

108. Laurent, no. 92 (February 1219); no. 111 (March 31st, 1220), 

(December 27th, 1220). 

109. Jordan, no. 48. 

Ho. Schrciber, II, 324. n. 4 and 331. n. 3. 

Laurent, no. 74, p. 86. . , »wav on a mission. 

' 't. Fernando, no. 32. St Dominic probably wanted to be ^ ee | f°fL rij y t0 represent him, btte 

" 3- It will be noted that when Dominic in 1J19 *«*“*!“" IwJlB nos. 66 ' 

found himself higher tlian Matthew in authority, and gave the hab.t-joroan. 

"4. Laurent, no. .,2. „ . n os. I4and2<. 

"$• Jordan, no*. t4 . 6 , ; Frachet. 140; Salagnac. «o; Pro«s. •• 

11 • fwa. /Ion., no. 2b. t 

^Lgiuc. I, 8 (Morn. XXII, II). . . r Bemaid Gui—Sal* 0 ** 

1 8. Jordan, no. $ i. On the earliest brethren as a whole, 

'tamed notes of Kiimcli. 
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119. Jordan, no. 51 ; Proces. Bon., no. 26. 

110. Laurent, no». 92. ill, 139. • 4**; Jordan, nos. 48, $1, 64; Frachet 9 1 

1 jo, iji; Bourbon, nos. 8, 268; MOPH, XVIII, 17. 79-82; Echard I, 91 ; Chapoti’n- M**' ,l ' 
Dominlcains de la province de France, Rouen, 1898, 114a. f after 1225. iRoIrt da 

121. Jordan, no. j 1. 

122. Ibid .; Cecilia, no. 3 (Altaner, 169. too easily excludes the presence of Fr Lawrence th F 

man In Rome in 1221. asserted by Sister Cecilia). On the other hand, there is nothing to sav thV u 
Fr Lawrence of Frachet, 22$, was the Englishman. The Fr Lawrence, master in theolorv m . n ,i ,, 
Pelisaon, 37 and 39, was Lawrence of Fougores—Fchard, I, 100. ’ oned by 

123. Jordan, nos. 51-52; /Voces. Bon., nos. 25-29; Salagnac, ijj. f after 1236—Balme, I , IS 


1 24. Cf. ivpra, 2 j 3 and n. 6. where the references to the sources will be found. 

i2j. Cf. supra, ch. I, 18; Balme, III, 80. 

126. Jordan, nos. 51-52; Raymundiana (MOPH. Vlj, 2nd M-ries. 14, jj, i OI; Dlago, Hlstorla d I 

Provincta de AragSn, Barcelona, 1 J99. • 57H; Fchard. I. 16, n.K; other indications in Balme II >-.«* j 
n. 1; MOPH, XXH. ij3,n. 8. t after 1241. ’ ’ 379 

127. Cf. supra, ch. XI, n. 160. 

128. Jordan, no. 49. 

129. Jordan, no. 49. For some unknown reason (cf. Fchard I. 15, n. 1), to Guomlclus (or 
Gnomlclcut, which is translated as Corner) the name of Suero lus l>een added, which enables us to attribute 
to him what is known of Fr Suero (Suggerius), the first prosincial of Spain: Rafmundiana (MOPH, VI) 1st 
series, 2 1 ; Getino, ‘capitulos prosincules y priores pros inc isles dc la orden de S. Domingo cn Espift*’ 
in C lend a Tomlsta, XIU (1916). 91-9*; Martinez. lii. Bernard Gui, however, knows nothing at all of 
Fr Guomlclus except the name (MOPH, XXII, 1 56). 

1 30. Jordan, no. (9. 

131. Jordan, nos. 3 1.49. $0; Frachet. 1 59 (same account as Jordan no. 50 and Thomas de Cantlmprt, 
Bonum universale de apibus, Douai 1627, 349-351. with supplementary details); Bourbon, no. 288. 

132. Jordan, no. 49. The Ucero is the river that runs through Osma. 

133. Jordan nos. 49-50; Frachet. 159. The anecdote was not new; it was recounted of other 
persons, cf. Cesarius of Hcisterbach, Dial, airaculorum, Dis. 10, eh. 34, Cologne, i8ji, 241; Flumbert, 
Reg., I, 282. 

■ 34. Bourbon, no. 288. Etienne dc Bourbon had himself met Brother Dominic. 

1 3 j. Jordan, no. 49. 

1 36. It seems clear that the canons of Osma w ho had informed several witnesses at the process of 
canonization about Dominic's life in Spain (Proces. Bon., nos. 14, 29; Proces. Thol., no. 5) had joined the 
order. Fie is thought to be recognizable in the Fr Domingo, perhaps sent by the chapter of Osma to act 
as aorJuf to St Dominic after Diego's death, and Fr Miguel dc Ucero, a native of the region of Osma 
(cf. supra, n. I 32). 

137. The phrase does not come from Peter himself, as has been said following Balme, I, 506, but 
from Gui, 464-465. On Peter Scila. see Laurent, no. 61 ; Jordan, no. 38; Ferrando, no. 26; Chronica la, 
324; Puylaurens. ch. LXi; Salagnac. II and 151-152; Pelisaon, 13, 17, 20, 27, 42; Gui, 402, 456, 
463-465, 470; Perrin, 47 and 56. Of an important family in Toulouse, he was sent in 1219 to makes 
foundation in Limoges, then at Cahors in 1226; he was inquisitor in Toulouse in 1233, prior in 1235 
and died on 2 2nd February, 1 2 57. 

138. Jordan, no. 38. He is said to have died in 1220—Percin, 24, no. 4. 

1 39. Gui, 4J9, was moved to exclaim: ‘praefatam ectlesiam patri nostro gratis collatam et confinn- 
atam, fUii improvidi praitus deserentes'. The public roads which surrounded the convent prevented it 
being enlarged. The brethren left it about Christmas 1 7 30 and moved to the ‘garden of the Garrigues’. 
St Romain reverted to the chapter of St Etienne, became the College de Comminges, belonged to 
Prouille (fourteenth century), to St F.tienne once more, to the Benedictine nuns of the suburb of St 
Cyprian (fifteenth century), to the Fathers of Christian Doctrine (1604). The church, rebuilt by the 
latter, was destroyed at the Revolution. In the middle of the nineteenth century there remained only the 
former library of the Doctrine Fathers which had become a printing presa. Today it is still possible to 
see a gothic window (? fourteenth-century) in the back room of a patisserie at the comer of the rue St 
Rome. All trace of the original Dominican cloister has disappeared—Laurent, no. 70 and n. 1 i Gui, 
458-459; Percin, 42-43; Balme, II, 69-70; Constant, 297-300. 

140. Proces. Bon., no. 26. 

141. Salagnac, 155. 

142. Canon 11 (12) of the synods of Paris and Rouen (1213-1214)—Mansi, XXH, 828 and 9°®' 
Mansi's text is not absolutely reliable; the insertion 'in opprobrium Domini et ordlnls' of the Parisun 
canon becomes at Rouen 'in opprobrium domus et ordinls’. The text should be identical in the two 
collections. Ihe Paris text is the right one; the word ‘order’, indeed, should not be Interpreted, as 
the case with live Rouen version, in the sense of (religious) Imt in that of (clerical) class. Cf. Innocen 
Ill’s letter to Raymond de Rabastens, July 5th, 1205. PL, 215, 682. To allow a cleric to beg was 
humiliate the clergy as a whole and to do wrung to the Lord. 

143. Proces. Bon., no. 26 and Laurent, nos. 111 and 114. 

■ 44 - Prologue of tli», I Const., 193-194. Cf. Mandonnet Vicaire, II, 267-268 and n. 62. 

145. Laurent, no. Bi. 

146. Laurent, no. 82. 

147. Puylaurens, ch. XXVUI. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XIII 

1. Laurent, no. 82. 

2 . Laurent, no. 84. 

3. Galvagno della Fiamma, AFP, X (1940), 344; quoted by Taemrin cu , 

; Jo: on ,hc poor rdiabi,ity of this autW * rf - ** 

SoSelH. A recent bibliography will'be found in^kening-^S"’ d 
oinittation des droits romam et canomque en Suisse oux Xllle a XI Vt tiki* * Bolo 9 ot « h 

j. Denillc, Unnersitaten, I, 38. ’ * l 9SS’ 

6. Balme, II, 183, n. 2 and 3. 

7. Frachet, 191, where he is described as senei and as prior fratruta. 

8. Laurent, no. 84. 

9- For what follows, sec Appendix VI, the bulls of recommendation of HonoriusID 

10. Brem., 30. 

11. Brem., 70-107. 

M. Vatican, llonorius III, lib. II, ep. 897. fo. 221; Pressutti, n° 1082. 

13. Jordan, no. 40. 

14. Ibid. 

13. Ibid., no. 55. 

,6. The critical edition of Jordan by Scheeben which reads, « quidem Jraur Bertrandm, ha, been 
followed. The early editions had quidom, which indicated a different Bertrand from the one Jordan had 
already mentioned (no. 31). It is surprising that Scheebcn’s critical apparatus does not indicate this 
important variant, since he makes use of two of these editions (to replace lost mss) to establish his text 
(E and O). 

17. Jordan, no. 5 1. 

18. Jordan, nos. 31-32. 

19. ’Conduxerunt', ibidem. 

20. This was the name still given to them in 1219. 

21. Synod of Paris, P. II, canon II—Mansi, XXII, 823. Cf. 908. 

22. On the tremendous throng of students from the twelfth century onwards, see Oenifle, Cbarta- 
larium, I, 30; on the crowding together of student lodgings, schools and houses of ill-fame, see Jacques 
de Vitry, Histoire Oicidentale, Douai 1397, 277-278 ; on the taxation of lodgings by the University, see 
Dcniflc, Chartularium, 1, 79, 98 etc. 

23. Cf. infra, ch. XIV for the attitude of the chapter of Notre Dame and of the numerous parishes 
dependent on it. On the self-importance of the Parisian clergy, see Ceraai, no. 22. 

24. Jordan, no. (>4. Obviously Matthew of France knew Reginald when the latter was teaching in 
Paris. 

2 j. Gallia Christ., VII, 87-90 ; final act before his departure in August 1218; on 7th December, 1219 
the Pope had already received the news of his death in the crusade—Pressutti, no. 2286; he had joined 
the Albigcnsian crusade in Carcassonne in the Lent of 1211—Cernai, nos. 213, 230. 

26. Gallia Christ., VII, Instr., 89-91. 

27. Laurent, nos. 83 and 85. 

28. Vaissetc, VI, 311, note bv Molinier and VIII, 706 and 736-758- . . 

29. Complaint of Raymond VII after Peter’s return to Toulouse-Pelisson 27-28. The complaint was 
very much after the event, but Peter’s attitude was already the same in 1218. 

31. There was also the addition of the insertion —talris aatutis concillt generalis (after mentioning 

immunities and customs). _ , , _ either 

32. Laurent, 110. 79, cf. the corresponding clause of no. 74. The word monasten 
the cloister or the community for which the later term of conrentus was not yet 

33. Laurent, no. 80. ... , .. . ,Guiraud, Camlairt, 

34- Name given to the group of the Preachers of Prouille, on 4 Evince of Toulouse, it was 

I. 31 • It was a genuine convent of Preachers. If it had no place in £e PJ»^ ^ 
because it was abandoned shortly before 1236, when the brethren . Moyen Age', in AfP, 

Cartulaire, 11, 4 (12 jo). Cf. Crevtens, 'Les convcrs des moniales 0 ™ in , HOPH, XD, 198. 

XIX (.949). 8, n. 2 ,. Cf. also the declaration of the General Chapter of .644. 

33- Vatican, llonorius III. lib. II. ep. 1069, fos. 231-232; Pressutu, n . 3f 

36. Appendix VI. a, which are both recorded in the 

37- These arc the initials given by Ligiex. no. 38 w ho in turn has used copies of the 

original register. The earlv editions which all derive front ’ -times I . . . in the place of T - . • • 

register by Brovins. (Loeneru, 32, n. 34). have somctimesF . . ■ onJ y the second prior 

38. I chard. I. ,0. „. K. According to a ms by Bernanl Gtu, be o^inic’s in Unguedoc, 
Mont|>ellier; Gui. however, says elsewhere that he had been a compan.on 

•hus in 1 2 1 7 at latest—Balme, 111, 83 and n. 2. 

39. No. 4^. 

« from „.h April . J- >— 
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42. Jordan, no. 53; fnxn. Bon., no. 16. 

4j. 'In the beginning of the year of the Lord i US’—Jordan, no. 55, |. c . shortly after * . 

fell on April 15th. r w " ic h 

44. According to Cesarius of Heisterbach— Homillot festirae, Cologne, 161 5, whose 
somewhat obscure and contradictory—has formed the subject or a careful criticism bv Christi*n C0UW r 
ed. ASOP, 1, 1893. 170-371 • The name of Peter of Spain sometimes given to the lav-brmkf. °’ 
invention of G.lvagno, AFP, X (. 940). 344- * b » 

4j. Dist. I, ch. 14 (1 Const, iol). Cf. Infra, ch. XVUl, pp. 342-3. 

46. Jordan, no. 55. 

47. *ln hac romana urbe, predication is insistens officio, lam moratur’—Ferrando, no. >1 

48. Present in Rome at least from March 6th to May 16th, 1 j 18—Pressutti, nos. 11 J7 _*,,. 

1157, 1164, 1101. 1159. >168. 1 337* The letter of June 18th. no. 1447, shows that the bishonW 
already left Rome at this date. F 0 

49. The expressions pertgrlnatio, transuut used in the documents are equivocal and can equally w 11 
indicate the cnisadc which was preparing to leave from Genoa for the east or the pilgrimage to Jenmfe' 

There is, however, no mention of the Bishop of Orleans in the history of the Fifth Cnisadc_J. Greve* 

'Frankreich und deti ftlnfte Kreumig', in Htuoritches Jahrbuch, 4) (1913), 15-51. For the conditions of 
the Jerusalem pilgrimage at the time of the crusade, see Halme, II, 200-202. 

50. Jordan, nos. 56-58, 6o-6b, 69-70; Procts. Bon., nos. 41 and 46; Ferrando, nos. 33-36; Frachct 
25-27. 102, 151-1 53. 14*. 149- Doinel, Notice wr It decanat du Bi. Reginald d'OrUans, Mim. 'de la Sec 
arcMol. a hla. dt VOrUanait, XVUl, 1884, 47-69. Biographies of Bayonne (1871) and Constant (1897) 
Cf. also Echard, I, 89-90 and Altaner, 46-47 and 104. 

51. Jordan, no. 64. 

52. Cernai, not. 422-436. Reginald, however, did not accompany him—no. 422, n. 1 (against 
Balme, I. 401). 

53. He was in Cahors in October 1214, with Simon de Montfort—Cernai, no. 536, n. 1. On 
November 7th, he was still with him in Rode*— no. 537, n. 5. There is nothing to indicate whether 
Dominic was there too. 

54. Ferrando. no. 33. Ferrando’s information, nos. 33-36, sometime* contradicts Jordan, nos. 56-58, 
certainly wrongly (in particular F.36 against J.57); it docs, however, contain important data not found 
elsewhere that can be accepted. Cf. Altaner. 46-47. 

55. Ferrando. no. 33; Echard, I. 30; Brem, 104. 

56. Jordan, no. 57. who heard the account from St Dominic’s own lips. This account, later repeated 
by all the biographers and progressively distorted, ha* finally tome to signify, in accordance with a 
hagiographies! theme to be met with in other orders, the showing by the Blessed Virgin of a new habit 
of the order (the scapular); Barth4I£my, 233, was the first witness of this distortion, which Echanl 
(I. 71-75) has rectified; see Duval, 741, n. 11. 

57. Cernai, no. 423. 

58. Ferrando. no. 36. 

59. Frachct, 25. Not for the whole order, but for Bologna. 

60. The last indication of Manas^’s presence in Rome, May 16th, 1218. Cf. supra, no. 48. 

61. Presautti, no. 1380; Balme, II, 200 and n. 3 who incorrectly presumed that the bishop was still 
in Rome on June 16th; cf. supra, n. 48. 

62. At the beginning of May—Brem, 30. 

63. Laurent, no. 88. 

64. There is one indication, however. It must have been in Bologna, where he was studying, that 
Esteban de EspaAa made Dominic's acquaintance in 12 1 8— Ptoca. Bon., no. 3 5. 

65. 'Magnam perpemi sunt ibidem psupertatis angustiam', no. 55. 

66. On August 6th, 1218, the former had certainly been in Paris some time— Procts. Bon., no, 26 and 
Jordan, no. 5 3. It is to be supposed that Bertrand accompanied him, because they had to be two, and a 
'combination'— coabmatio —to use the expression of the time, was not usually split up and separated. 

67. ‘Qui poatmodum in Hispania prior extitit de Manino [ al. Manionlo]*—Jordan, no. 31. This 
incomprehensible place indication should, we think, read 'Maiorico', Madrid, as will be seen later. As 
to the Friar Minor Albert de Mathelica, who also accompanied Dominic according to a fourteenth- 
century chronicler Peter Calo (Mamachi, Appendix 344-345), his accounts are neither reliable nor 
interesting. 

68. Laurent, no. 86 and Appendix VIII, at end. 

69. Vaissete, VI, 519. 

70. Where he would find him again in 1219, Chron. la, 324. 

71. Bourbon, 17; Echard, I, 6 (following Gui) and 161. , 

77. Even if it could be proved that the bas-relief of the north porch of Burgos cathedral represented 

St Dominic and St Francis presented by the bishop to St Ferdinand and Berengaria (Chrlstlanopoulo, 
ASOP, IV, 41-43; Balme, U, 232-233 and n. 1), it would still have to be proved that the • cu *P|? r ‘ 
purpose was to represent a contemporary historical scene (which one, moreover?) if It was wished ® 
draw from this an indication of the coming of the Preacher to Burgos. Such a purpose would seem to 
been auite foreign to the sculptors of the first lulf of the thirteenth century. Moreover it is sufficient 
consider that the whole tympan represents the classic scene of the Last Judgement to realise that tnc** 
personage* constitute the cortege of the elect at the right hand of Christ, symmetrical with the cort**' 
of the demons and the damned to be seen on his left hand. The sculptor has given to ,hcK f , , 
characteristic» of a king, a queen, a priest and, it would seem, of a Friar Preacher and a Friar Minot ( 
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,founders, for the statues have no halo). This merely proves bevnr^ 
rf hS !he ^o new orders were held in Burgos. 7 P ° ***», the esteem in 

W " 7 3 For what has been maile of them. cf. Getino, i 30-1 y 2 . 

u Interrogated through the intermediary of St Raymond of Penafort who 
in<ndry> ‘ hc ,i4tcr5 dctL,rC<l in< pr °y cd thjt thc ? hld •>«" received into the order ° fficial 

C Claim to have been founded or given the habit by him-Martn« 20, ^ The T 

iJJrtic existence of the sisters under the invocation of Santa Maria de^itro this ! ** 1*° “ * arlier 
ff£»’ first charters show that they belonged to the order of 

they had permission to cons rue a chapel ,n . 2they put it under the invocation ofsSS S 
time on. as can be read m their c harters they styled themselves: Moniales de SantaM_ 
(or castri or in nco) Santi Stephan, de Gormaz. Cf. Christianopoulo, ASOP, I, 1894, CUr 

7 6. The scene of discouragement in question is not dated. It is usually placed before* A ^ # 
Brihuega. from which may Ik- dated the stable position of the Preachers in Spate, dw btfo£N cIwSL? 

77. Fcrnndo, no. 4®* 

78. According to a deed found in . .888 in the National Historical Archives of Madrid— reproduced in 

Appendix VII This text is inc omplete and sometimes unreliable. It remain, clear, however that Mhb 
deed the Archbishop of Toledo made authoritative an earlier, revocable concession which can ohiv lw 
. , ,t . was . t0 P ri «‘ that the house was to revert in cai of 


ca me -r — 

twt of the cleric Aemil.-.. . pr.csc u»x tne nouse was to revert in case 

revocation, except in the event of his death, when the house would revert to the archiepiscopal see 
This proves that it was Church property; the archbishop thus possessed at leasts third-party rightover it : 
. l -'his authorization bv a concession. 1 


inu pru»w ...i i -- r —— 

that is why he completed his authorization by a concession. 

79 . Appendix VII. The text explicitly says that Dominic was one of the parties present; this enables 
os to fix the date of the year, which is illegible, as 1118. 

go. Loperracz, I, 195- *07. Biography by Gorosterratzu, 192$. 

gi. Werner, $88 (no. )?); Ilefele-Leclercq, V, 1320. 

gj. Brihuega, Guadalajara. Talamanca, Madrid and Segovia; the latter place was the seat of a suffragan 
diocese. 


g). Cf. supra, n. 77. 

84. Jordan, no. 49. 

8$. Instauratis, no. $9. 

86. Frachet, JI4, who mentions the taking of the habit. 

87. Laurent, 9$. The place of the deed is not noted, but it is specified by the mention of the lord of 
Madrid. 

88. Laurent, no. 108. 

89. The explanation given here agrees in the main with that of Christianopoulo, ed. ASOP, I, fi J-J1+. 

90. The letter is not dated. It will, however, be noted that: 1. it was prior to the general chapter of 

joth May, 1221 when the title of magisser ordints was adopted: Dominic here uses the title then not 
fixed of magister proedicotorum which he had been using conjointly with that of minister pratd. since 1216 
(Laurent, no. 70); 2. it was later than the summer of 1219. date at which Mames was astigned to 
Madrid. He had already been there a certain time; j. that two facts refer to the general chapter of 1220. 
(a)thegeneral law of dispensation there set down; (b) the brethren’s renunciation of all property which 
certainly contributed to the abandonment to the sisters of the monastery of Madrid and its property. It 
®»y he concluded that the letter is slightly later than May 17th, 1220, when the general ]*** 

held. Its purpose was in fact to comment on the installation of the sisters in the bunding t ] 

been assigned to them. 

9<. The letter was written in Latin. The original, still preserved 
longer extant. A fourteenth-century copy was edited by Balme, III, 
fo». 1$$ v—1 $6 r); another copy, also no longer extant, has been 
ropy, in the general archives of the Dominican order, ms. LU, fo. 

Two sixteenth-century Spanish translations exist. Cf. Balme, ID, 78 
wed Latte in writing to nuns, a parallel is given by the numerous Lat 
spiritual daughters. 

8J. Balme. III. 80. n. 


Madrid in the 16th century is no 

,-go (ms. Paris, BN. lat., 434*. 

served in an eighteenth-century 
, 1 (Rossell collection of iJH)- 
. a. .As to the fact that Dominic 


9). Thus wc interpret Jordan, no. \i. 

94* He was there, in fact, shortly before Christmas—Frachet, 7 1 - 

9J. Frachet, 73-74. ..rrin i-k*. isaftsg”” 1 * 

96. Colmenares , 84. This relic which we were able to examine at close quarters 
of rather fine woollen cloth. 

97- Frachct, 71-73. 

»*• Colmenares, iSj; Klrsch. 70. 

99* Frachct, 71 and 71. 

"»o. Jordan, no. $9. 
l0 '. Medrano, no. 426. 

,0 ». Castillo, 8]; Colmenares, 182 ; Medrano, no. 4'4- 
l# l- Nos. 104-10$. 

,0 4. P». XXIX, b, 

"•MV XU. ,. . himself 

VII. b8i. r . c-j himself scourged and scoWP® 

!• The witness hat heard certain brethren say that he 
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with a triple Iron chain ... he ha* heard this related by tho*e who gave him the discipline', freer, a 
no. ij. ‘Each night with his own hand he gave himself the discipline with an iron chain ° C °’ , ’ 
himself, once more for the sinners in the world, a third time for those in purgatory.' Coiufcli ° f 
no. 61. The report of Constantino di Orvleto, which 1* the basis of the Segovia tradition, has a svst n °' 
and abstract character, very different from the lively account of John of Navarre. On the Wo '"1^ 
which Dominic wore round the loin* until his death, see Procn. Ron., no. jt. On the hair-shirt—i» " 

Thai., nos. 13, 16, 17; Frachet. 73. f0fe ‘- 

108. Friendship: Jordan, 36. 37. 39. '°4. '<>7; Procet. Bon., no*. 8, 11. 18, 17, 33; Barthilimv 

Gentleness: Jordan, 36; /Voces. Bon., no*. 7. 22. |J. 4*- Joy: Jordan, 34, 36, 103-104; ProcwBo^ 
nos. 7, It. 11. 39. 41. 48; Thol., no. 18; Frachet, 68; Cecilia, no. 3. ’ n •’ 

109. Jordan, nos. 10, 11. 13. 33. too, 103. 107; Ferrando, no. 40; Constantino, no. 39- p roct 

Bon., nos. J9 and 33 ; Thol., nos. 3 and 18. ’ ’• 

no. Between 1208 and 1214—San Martin. 31. 

111. San Martin, 29-31. 

in. On October 30th, 1220—Pressutti.no. 2742. Text: San Martin, 77-78. 

113. The first document in the art hives of Palent ia i* a hull of ret ommendation of the order (type II 
Dlltctlflii) obtained by Dominic on April 13th. 1220 (4SOP, I. 1894. 311-312). There is no reason to 
suppose, as Christianopoulo does (ibid.), that thi* hull wa* obtained to cover a foundation already made 
and not. as was the case everywhere else, to prepare for one. The recommendation was in fact destined 
to facilitate the first initial contact with the bishop. It had no longer any point once the foundation was 
made, i.e. authorized by the bishop. In these conditions it i* clear tlut the foundation, envisaged by 
Dominic in April, was decided upon at the first chapter of Bologna. The only reason which induced 
Christianopoulo to situate it in 1219. against all probability, is that this date was also assigned to the 
certainly later chapter of Barcelona. A criticism of this statement w ill be found infra, ch. XVI, n. 123. 

114. Jordan, no. 39, mentions his departure from Spain in 1219, thus after Easter, 7th April, m 9 . 
As he had not travelled during Lent, he could not have reached the Narbonensis before mid-April at 
earliest. He left Toulouse to go to France (braebet, 74) before the fresh siege of the town on June 16th, 
1219 (Vaiasete, VI. 331). It is thu* between April 7th. 1219 and June 6th, 1219 that his stay in the 
Narbonensis must be placed, not too close to cither date anti in the main in May. On his presence in 
Prouille in 1 219, cf. ch. VUI, n. too. 

113. Resignation of Bernard-Raymond of Rochefort in I2tt—Potthast, nos. 4223 and 4224. Eubel 
does not mention his return to Carcassonne which is referred to in the Prouille charters. 

116. On November 26th. 12 18—Laurent, no. 89. 

117. April 1 3th, 1 219—Laurent, no. 94. 

118. Balme, II. 280-282 and n. 2. Prouille did not recover their property until >224; and the alarm 
only ceased in 1262. 

119. Gui, cited by Balme, II. 248 and n. 3; Percin, 2 2, no. 34 places this death in 1219. The charters 
■how that he was no longer alive on No»cmber 26th, 1 218 — Laurent, no. 89; the fatal flood no doubt 
came from the autumn rains. 

120. Laurent, nos. 91 and 96. 

121. This Friar Noel was not the former prior, who died in 1218, but a Preacher referred to in a 
deed of 1 2 2 3—Balme, II, 348 and I, 397, n. 1. 

12 2. Vaiuetc, VI, 331. 

123. Echard, I, p. 11. According to Percin, 2 7, n* 36, Dominic received Into the order at St Romain 
in the course of his visit. Fray John de Johanni* dc Garga*. 

124. brachet, 74. This could not be before April 16th and was at the latest at the end of May. It can, 
in fact, be calculated that the Journey did not last three weeks (ibid.), that Dominic remained ‘only a 
short time’ in Paris (Jordan, no. 60) and that at the end of the journey to Bologna, which did not take 
a month, he found himself ‘in the course of the summer' in this latter town (Proces. Bon., nos. 41 and 46). 
Why does Scheebrn slate that the convent of St Romain was empty or abandoned? 

123. The usual route followed by the pilgrims to Santiago, particularly Parisians and Germans, Cemal, 
no. 247; cf. Tudela, 203, n. 4. 

126. Frachet, 74. 

127. Ibid. 

128. Cf. nipra, n. 124. 

129. Jordan, no. 39. There it no reason to call this figure in question with Scheeben, 270; Jordan, 
who was beginning to frequent the Preachers, was in a good position to know it. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XIV 

1. Jordan, no. 3 3 ; Proca. Bon., no. 26. 

2. Laurent, no. 139. M. Po*te, UnttitdeciU, Pam .... I, Paris, 1924, 177-1*0. 

3. Jordan, no. 33. 

4. On Jean de Barastre, see Balme, II, 233, n. 1 and Glorieux, I, 274. Jean had been teaching at eas 
since 1 209, cf. deed of Simon de Poissy, Infra, n. 3. 

3. Donation of Simon, in 1 209. in Echard I, 17, n. L. , . .. 

6. Vaiaaete VIII, 378. Balme, II. 733, n. 3. Was it to this c ircumstance tlut the brethren owed tl» 
welcome in the hospice, or to the fact tlut they came from the Midi ? 

7. Laurent.no. 139. 1 ded 

8 . Balme, II, 733, thought that the University Intervened because this territory originally e P en 




NOTES 


_ if The donation of Simon dr Poissy shows that this was not the case Th . 7 

Moneed to Simon had hern ceded to jean de Barastre in .2o 9 _Echard I „ „ f 0 ^ 1 r W«» which 
Laurent charter, no. -49. the Un,versify intervened ’tanquam domina el t0 

7, Barastre had given it a share in these two titles which belonged to him cle«^ thm J«n 

^f the University shotihl succeed him after his death. ’ y *° that the Corporation 

° , ‘Dc mandato nostro’. said the Pope. Mocet fratres de ordine predicatonim i„ ,k i _ , 

BuUof May 4«h. >”'• Uurent no. , 4 o. The Pope’s order was later than the co^timri log ‘“i* culw '\ 
„!h 1119 to which it refers. Earlier it seems that Michael de Fabra had been Ki k^ i. 0 " °! Decen, ber 
ifhis epitaph is reliable—Ralme. II, ,79. n. ,. ™ca had been his brethren’s professor. 

no ' ' ”• N,, ' C "" h ' hi "”' lf w ” ' ivin * ““ “ s > J-1-n-Daifc, atmlMm, I, 

4J l't. CbuM of the letter, of retommendttion of types II uid IV—ef. Appendie V! 

12. Laurent, no. . 39. f >n the difficulties later caused to St Jacques by the canons of St n.. * 

Chapotin, France, 23. “ ol it Quentin. see 

13. Laurent, no. 14-1. This was the first grant of the fraternity of the order 

,4. E. Bernard. LesJomm.ca.n, dans Vunsrersite de Pari, ou le grand couren, des Jacobin, de la roe Saint 
lacques, Paris. 188 3 ; C. Do.uis. Fuat nr I organisation des etudes dam I’Ordrt des Frirts Prieha.u ^Ym 
•"« <■>.«-',4». r..ri.-To„lo»e. F. Ehrle, ^ 

ttttdio getterele del suo online .t ISrigi .. in Miictflmta Dominican, Rome, toil ^ 

ij. Frachct. 138. 

16. Bull of February 27th. 1270—Laurent.no. 107. 

1 7 . Dominic arrived in Bologna during the second half of August (cf. infra, n. 11 f); if the duration 

of the journey (three weeks or a month) and that of his stay in Paris (‘paubulum demoratus’—Jordan 
no. 60) be taken into account, his arrival should be placed in June 1219. ‘ ’ 

18. On December 1 ith. 1219. the Pope noted that the divine office had never yet been celebrated in 
the chapel of St Jacques, on account of the prohibitions mentioned—Laurent, no. tot. 

19. Cf. illust. no. 3. 

20. Balmc, II, 390. n. 4. 

21. This was precisely what was in question in the final agreement concluded in December 1220 
between Saint Jacques and the canons of Paris: complete handing over of the offerings of the faithful at 
St Jacques on certain tin s, and of the legacies for the dead whose obsequies took place at Saint Jacques, 
indemnity for loss of earnings—Laurent, no. 120. Right of burial granted by the Pope on July 29th, 
1220—Laurent, no. 1 17. 

22. In the name of this principle: quia nan potest esse quin multa proreniam captlle toned Jacobi que 
prorenirent ecclesie sarx ti BencJiat si non esses fundata in earum parochia capella sancu Jacobi —Laurent, no. 120. 
As if the preaching of the brethren, in renewing the devotion of the faithful, did not multiply their 
generosity! 

23. Cf. supra, ch. XIII, n. 2{. 

24. On February 27th and December 27th, 1220—Laurent, nos. 107 bis and 121. 

2j. On the collatio, a homely conference in contrast to the official sermon, see Chron. Ha, 329. 

26. Jordan, no. 37. 

27. Jordan, no. 3. 

28. No. 34. On the date of this foundation, cf. infra, n. $9. 

29. On the youth of the novices in the early days, see Frachct, 141. 

30. Jordan, nos. 09-78. Cf. Frachct, 116, 17J. 

31. Luke I, 48. 

32. Jud. XI, 30. I ,48-149. 

33. Frachet, 30, 56, 183. 224; Cantimpr^, 14, 38, 1 jo-iji, i4 ,_ f4 1 < 4lf* 

34. Bourbon, 346; Echard, I, 18, n. Mand 1 ij, col. 2. 

3f. Bourbon, 398-399; Echard, I, 18, n. M. cf. infra, n. 63. 

38. First prior of Poitiers—Balme, II, 308. Cf. infra, ch. XVI, “•' l8 - . . Mamachi, 

37. Echard. I. 2. (n. T). 92. nj-«»7; Sa^nac. ?*• beome 

841; Chapotin, France, o, 43, 67. For long Provincial of France an 

Bishop of Agcn in 1243 and died before April 1247. 

38. Bourbon, ii to \i. 

19. Proces. Bon., nos. 12-13. 

4®. Bourbon, no. 395 and n. 1. . 

4*. Jordan, no. 73. , 6 . ,4; 219; JM- Frac ” et ’ 

4*. Frachet, 183. For other analogous motives, see Bourbon, n 


. 21, 83, 94! **»i 


4J. Bourbon, no. 74. 

44. Jordan, no. 69; Proces. Bon., no. 12. r^r—Frachet, 194- 

4f. Frachet. ,8,; Jordan, nos. 70-73. Cf. the Burgundian frur-**™ 

48. Jordan, no. 70. Cf. no. 90. .. , „ , „,d2ci.n. 3- 

47. Laurent, no. 92. On the donors see Balme, II, 2$ • 

4*. Laurent, no. 114. rnew diocesan 

49. Laurent, no. bo. Qne of the prescript" 0 *,^ to travel on 

io. Information of John of Siuin Proces. Bon., no. • allow their charter still 

**atutes „f p 4rjl , , , 4> wi |, be recalled, obliged wptxjjri ^ £w0 if Bilk > 

oricback and to carry inonrv for the journey (cf. «<P«' cn ‘ ’ 



NOTES 


£08 

imposed the contrary practice on the Part* brethren, Matthew of France had the power to disoen l_ 
from it. In 1229. after the order had adopted the apostolic rule dt non equ Hondo and dt era ai* 
poetandii (in 1220) and the obligation had been strengthened (in 1218), Jordan of Saxonv exn "7* 
declared his right to dispense from it if he thought fit—Jordan, Eplauloe, Ep. XLJX. 1 ' >reu ‘J 

yi. Procw. Bon., nos. y, 6, 12, 22, 28, ji, 48. 

yl. Proofs. Bon., no. ji. Nos. 4 and 12 detail the regime of fasts observed by the saint, no 1 l 
regime of silence. ’ * the 

y j. Proofs. Bon., nos. 2 y and 48. 
y4. Proofs. Bon., no. 32. 

yy. Proofs. Bon., nos. 12, 32, 4j, 47; Ferrando, no. 32. 
y6. Proofs. Bon., no. 26. 

y7. Chapotin. France, to. Cl. Echard, I, 18, n. M ; Balme II, 290-) 1 2. 

y8. Having confused the sending of the brethren to Orleans (Jordan, no. 54; he read 1219 instead of 
1218) with dvr foundation of the convent, whkh was the sixth in order of precedence in the chronological 
list, he concluded from this that the oldest convents on the list also dated from 12 19, cf. Echard,1 vi 
y9. The chronology of the first foundations of convents presents considerable difficulties. The docu! 
ments are missing. The only reliable document is the list in order of precedence at the provincial chapter 
determined by the order of seniority of the houses, edited by Echard, I, iv-xv, in accordance with a 
document of 1303 (Bernard Gui). This text, however, gives relative, not absolute dates. The charters 
making the grant of the convent church, when they are dated, are sometimes very much later than the 
installation of the religious in the sanctuary (five and even 1 o years according to Dereine. Statut canontq ue, 
yy7; cf. Loenertr, Prow lie, 41), a fortiori than their arrival in the town, and still more so than their 
mission. Moreover, in these early years what was meant by a foundation? There was not yet any general 
chapter to erect a convent canonically. No trace has come down to us of an erection of this kind by 
St Dominic. Was it then the mission of the founders, their arrival in the town, their provisional or 
permanent installation which indicated the foundation ? To take an example where all is known in detail: 
was the Paris convent founded on 1 yth August, 1217 (mission), on 12th September, 1217 (provisional 
installation in Paris), on 6th August, 1218 (installation at Saint Jacques) or on 3rd May, 1221 (permanent 
gift of Saint Jacques to the brethren)? If we are to judge by the case of Orleans, it was not the mission 
or the installation in a hospice which counted for the foundation, hut the installation of the founding 
group in a house of their own. The church was not indispensable—cf. Barcelona, infra, ch. XVI, n. 123 
and Laurent, no. 142. 

60. Jordan, no. 34. He says in ipto atom anno, thus in the year of our Lord 1218 (no. 33); which 
aignifics—before 7th April. 1219; thus before Dominic’s arrival. Echard, I, 18, n. M, interprets: Intro 
tpatlum annl, thus between 6th August, 1 2 18 and the same date in 1219. He bases his statement on Gui 
(ed. Echard. I, vi), who gives 1219. The mission w ould then date back to Dominic and his soy in Paris. 
The interpretation seems forced. Perhaps, however, Echard was right in correcting Jordan. Dominic 
had just passed through Orleans—did he not nave the way for the foundation there by a visit to his old 
acquaintance Bishop Manasse de Seignelay ? Cf. also Chronica la, 324. 

61. Cf. tupra, ch. Xin. n. 90. 

62. Gui, 463 (beginning of Lent: «ith February. 1220). On the foundation of Limoges, see Jordan, 
no. 38; Frachet, 8y, Chronica la, 324; Salagnac, II; Gui, 463-464; Douaiv, La frira Prkheun dt Limoges, 
Toulouse, 1892, 4-6. 

63. The first prior of Rhrims was a Fr Philippe—Bourbon, no. 462. He received a commission from 
the archbishop in 1224—Balme, 11, 303. The convent was c learly earlier. Did the preaching of Fr Henry 
of Cologne In Rheims in 1221 indicate the installation—Bourbon, no. 453 and Schccbcn, 349? Chronica 
la, 324. places the minion of the Rheims convent between those of Limoges and Orleans, thus from as 
far back as 1219. The order of precedence st the provinc ial chapter places Rheims after Lyons (substituted 
for Limoges) and before Meta—Echard, I, vi; this dales the foundation at latest in 1 221. Nothing more 
can be said on the matter. Balme, II, 300-306, makes a few conjectures of unequal value. 

64. Cf. the entry shortly afterwanls of Fra. Jordan, Henry and Leo—Jordan, nos. 74~7f- 
6j. The sending of Fr Reginald to Paris, perhaps suggested by Matthew of France. 

66. He remained in Paris only a short time—Jordan, no. 60. He would be In Bologna in the second 
half of August. 

67. Frachet. 72. 

68. Procet. Bon., no. 12. 

69. Description in Balme. II, 336-331. 

70. Frachet, 76; Echard, I, 40, n. K. 

71. Frachet, 72. 

72. Galvagno, Major, 320 and 343. affirms this. On Amito dc Solano, the former pontifical noury. 
see Echard, I. 41, n. A; Tiraboschi, II. 241 ; AlP, X (1940) 320. n. 3. Galvagno, whose evidence is ol 
some value when facts concerning Milan are in question, instances ibid, the acquisition of two other 
religious: Guido de Capitaneia and Rogirr dr Merate. 

73. Constantino, no. 39. 

74. Jordan, no. 60. 

7(. Jordan, no. yl. 

76. Jordan, no. 63 and Fcrrando, no. 33. 

77- Jordan, no. 64. 

7*. Frachet, 169, dates the anecdotes from a certain feast of St Steplien. Reginald, arriving on 2Mt 
December, 1218, and leaving at latest in November 121«. soent onlv two feasts of this saint in Bologna 




NOTES 


December. 1218 and 3rd August 1119 (The Finding of St Stephen) It wm .M _ 

’.life the development of the psychological crisis indicated by tteberinnin- If 0 " un P°* ,W * to 
^SecTmberand 26.h. 11 .S. There remains the date of jrd between 

* £S3. This **« of coune fdl in the vacation Period. *' °f the two Mazsei 

Frachet, i 6 9 -'7 o; Salagiuc. 33 and 1 58; Echard. I, 122-123; Denifle AIICUa it 

lo Major ecclesia. One might perhaps translate: the nave, in coiltndistinctio^ ri, D ’ 1^' 

Jju. In this case the church referred to would be St Nicholas,^hS^ild e^Uto*! £ * t 
°rj* u juJ heard Mass in St Proclus. a neighbouring church. explain the fact that 

Acts VII, f6. 

gJ . Frachet, 169-170- 
Frachet. 2y. 

gi . 'Chronique dc Sainte-Agnes . ASOP, I, 181. n. 10; Frachet, 20. The steo the 
Aching the chaplain was prior to Reginald', arrival. ■■ step the brethren took in 

8c. Having passed through Bologna on his way from Florence on 9 th October 1218 he •» 
Vicenza in January >119. «" ^brtury in Venice, on ,oth April at Modena, then in Bologna whmk 
remained at least until 18th -See Levi, Document!, 8. 

86. Proces. Bon., no. 30. 

$7. Ibid. 

81. Proces. Bon., nos. 30-34; Frachet, 27. 27?. He died at the same time as Roland of Cremona, ea. 

' 89. On this family, if. infra, n. 125. 

90. For this description, if. Uurent, no. 93; Frachet, 198. The ‘piece of enclosed land’ (c/anm) 
mentioned by the charter w as a surface unit. Cf. Laurent, no. 126. The deeds of acquisition of five of 
these houses by the brethren have been preserved: from Petronio Trido (nth July, 1220), from Gilbert 
the donkey-driver (22nd July), from Ghibellino of Ferrara (10th October, 1221), from Rainaldo, 
university courier (17th February, 1223), from Piccolo Ricardo (8th April, 1224)—Laurent, no. tty, 
116; Mamachi, Appendix 375-376; ASOP, IV, 169, n. 1 and 170, n. 3. It was after 1208 that this 
suburban district was included w ithin the walls—Hessel, 439. 

91. ‘Chrooiquc de Sainte-Agnes', ASOP, I, 181, n. 10. 

92. Laurent, no. 93. 

93. The last clothing mentioned at the Mascarella took place in Lent 1219— Proas. Bon., no. 46. The 
gift of St Nicholas dated from 14th March. Easter was 7th April. Roland of Cremona took the habitat 
the end of April or beginning of May—cf. infra, n. 109. 

94. Frachet, 190-191. placed his meeting with Fr Richard the elder, prior of the brethren, and his 
entry into the order, at St Nicholas, ubi de noeo r enerant fratres. Echard, I, 91, insists on the authority 
attributed to Richard and thinks that Reginald was not yet there: he thus corrects Frachet and places this 
meeting at Santa Maria della Mascarella, as early as 1 2 iS. The correction may be considered arbitrary, 
with Mamachi, $08, n. 3, for Reginald’s arrival did not take away from Richard his office as prior. The 
entry would date from about April 1219. On Fr Tancred, cf. also Jordan, no. 100; Constantino, no. jy 
and 6j (cf. Barthclcmv, 237; for criticism of this information—Altaner, 71); Echard, I, 90-91. 

95. He entered at la Mascarella and was clothed bv Reginald in Lent 1219, which we interpret as Asb 

Wednesday. February 2oth-Pr<xc. Bon., no. 46. On his place of origin (the P«nu>*of ^ Ancon. 
Marches rather than that of the Ahruzzi) see Echard. I, yy, n. A and Balme, II, 262. A Frogier appearea 
again in 12J4 in the acts of the Roman province—Altaner, 35, n. 3. . . v f 

96. Proces. Bon., no. 41 (on the exact date sec Echard, I, 34. n. A). In 1233 he was in 

house where he died later. Fraihet 40 and 270. , Cremona 

97- According to the 2nd edition of the Fi«x Fratrum, Guala was sacristan w where 

took the habit. Frachet, 26, n. 22. He had thus entered before Easter, U119- He ^ 

he became bishop in 1129, tarried out various missions and died on 3rd beptem _ Estavayer, 
of Auino (near Bergamo). Cf. Halme.il, 3S7-3**4 and Kuczvnski. UBs Guala <U aergoM* .. 

9*. Already in the order when Roland took the habit, a-, cording to 0 f prior of the 

of master and professor in arts and canon law, his competence in civil w, $t Antonin thus 

Homan province and penitentiary and chaplain to the Pope. The m». u to be identified with 

romplcte his name: C larut Je Sexto Jiomeut Florentine. If. however. Hus r 
the one mentioned bv Frachet, 2 1. be was a native of Bologna. LI. t 

99- Cf. infra, n. 109. \ faces. Boo., no* ,0 ‘ 

„ 100 Entered under Reginald. More St Dominic's arrival .< Au P“* ll*. &»., nos- »o-24* 


j he was in the Venice 


--- --»i™ under Reginald, M'ure St Dominic. «»*•• —~ 

^und cr of Piacenza. he gave evidence in . 2 3 3 at the canonization process 
Hirthcr details in i ilunl, 1. 49. n. A. L the west of 

, l0 '* bania, 300. These are the first known Swedish **wk®. wou )J certainlv have been 
' “ "'*« “Id that thev received the lub.t at Dominic's hamls-this wouiu ..a* 

lf '« were the case. . r of theology in Bologna ^ 

, Eraihet. ,9. |, vsas Alexander Staiensby. for long £eJTofFr G ^tf£?oS« 

‘ 7; For Fr Henry, the convent is Hethany'-Jordan. no. 75 °^^ 14** the 

J Mot,oc tia and Rolvildo de Albtnga. see Galvagno. Major. 3*^ rator of the brethren 

n,c * be found, among them that of Plulip Laris! ile e 
canonization process. , ^ |, ti6-i2«. 

,# 1- «12. n,. 11»6, ,94. •*)«>. 198. .rxuilo on thin institution, ■ wr * 

,0 4- Jordan, no*, i 10-110. Cf. dissertation of Christunopo 


arrival (August U'9b**£ 


J*crs. Bon., nos. to-24* 



NOTES 


in which he corrects where necessary the statements of Frachet, no. 58; Bourbon, no. 189; Canti 
309; Galragno, etc . . . ’ m P r *< 

105. Frachet, t 53. 

106. Frachet, 198. 

107. Frachet, tp. This wa$ the penance for a grave fault. A similar fault, assigned in 1116 . h 

chapter on light fault* (/. Com*. D. I, ch. 21, no. 39; Ato. I. 14, no. 14) was previously in point of f 
among the grave faults. Thus Reginald was here applying the rule strictly. ^ Wct 

108. Frachet. 169. 

109. At the end of April or beginning of May, 1219. if account be taken of the fact that Ugolino 

in Bologna (cf. foil, note) and that Fr Rudolfo was in the community (Frachet, 27). WM 

mo. After 10th May when he was in Modena, Ugolino came to Bologna and remained there at least 
until iBth May—Levi. Document I, 8(244]; Brem, 36. 

in. Frachet, 23-27, 168, 273; Salagnac, 32-33 and 124; Pelisvm, 8, 10, 11, 12; Echard, I, 

127; Glorieux, I, 42; E. Filthaut, Roland ton Cremona OP . . . Vechta, 1936; AFP, X (1940), 282-288 
and XI (194'). to9-i 17- 

112. On the origin of his trouble see Frachet 168. 

113. According to two mss., Fr Guala is here referred to. The little bell was not worth 20 imperial 


114. Frachet, 23-27. 

11 3. Dominic was already at St Nicholas on September 1st, 1219— Procet. Bon., no. 46. He was not 

yet there on 3rd August when Moneto entered—Frachet, 169-170; and probably on 15th August _cf. 

supra, no. 101. Cf. Proca. Bon., no. 41. 

116. A. Dondaine, 'La hiriarchie cathare en Italic’, in AFP, XIX (1949) 208-312; XX (1930) 234- 
324. For catalogue of the Catharist bishops, see pp. 267-306. 

117. Jordan, no. 60. 

118. Procet. Bon., no. 30. 

119. Procet. Bon., nos. 12, 32, 43, 47; Ferrando, no. 32. 

120. Jordan, no. 60. 

121. Procet. Bon., no. 32. Cf. no. 38, 47. 

122. Jordan, no. 42. 

123. Proca. Bon., no. 32. 

124. On Diana, see H. Cormier, la Bur Diane et let But Cecile et Aimer, Rome. 1892; M. Aron, Un 
anlmateur de la feunette au Mile 1 : Jourdam de Sau, Paris- Bruges 1930, 1 38-152. For the whole of this 
paragraph see 'Chronlque de Sainfr-Agnes', in Cormier. 149-1 $0 and ASOP, I. 181, n. 10. 

123. Cf. Mrlloni, Ant e memone degll uomini llluan in tantiij o morn in Bologna, I, pt. 2, Bologna 1779, 
193-209; Cormier, op. at.. Appendix B (genealogy); ASOP, I, 181. As many as fourteen important 
towns were governed at this time by members of the family. 

126. Frachet, 82-83; Proca. Bon., nos. 35-36. Pierre Caio, no. 18 rd. Mamie hi, Appendix 344. 

177. Proca. Bon., no. 36. The account would seem to date Dominic’s first coming to St Nicholas. 
The 'fere per annum* of no. 37 must thus be understood of the total duration of the saint's presences in 
Bologna alter the entry of Fr Stephen. 

128. Noted by Bernard Gui as the oldest of all the Lombardy convents (after Bologna)—Echard, I, 
XIV; cf. also the list in order of seniority about 1280, given by Christianopoulo (ASOP, I, 187 and n. 3; 
57, n. 3)—Bologna, Bergamo, Milan, Verona, Piacenza, Brescia, Faenza, Parma, Genoa. Since Milan 
dates from March 1 2 to, Bergamo was earlier. 

129- Frogier de Prnna had lived with Dominic in the 'convent' of Florence at the beginning of 
September. 1719 (the decision in favour of this date with Echard, I, 55, n. C against Schecben, 322, 
is because it is the only one compatible with Frogier’s ‘4 montlis and morr'; Scheeben’s chronology 
would presuppose 10 months of contact between Frogier and Dominic), Proca. Bon., no. 46. At this 
time the brethren were still living in a hospice (St l‘aneras—Mamachi, 605, n. 2); it was not yet the 
religious house in the strict tense. The list in order of seniority for the Roman province places Florence 
after Rome (Fchard, I. 37. n. A) which date* from Decemlser, 1719. In i27o, on the other hand, the 
brethren had acquired a church (St Paul - ASOP, I, 189, n. 5), one of the former priests or canons of 
which caused them difficulties —Constantino, no. 5). After having changed their establishment several 
times (for further details, not all equally reliable, see Mamachi, ho 3-606), and after the Influential 
intervention of Ugolino on 14th June, 1221 (Laurent, no. 151). the prior John of Salerno, and the 
brethren received the church of Santa Maria Novella on 9th November, 12 71—Mamachi, Appendix 77. 
Cf. Balme, II, )«(, n. I. 

1 jo. A convent was already in existence at l avtrr. 12 to; Fr Solomon, the founder of Lund, w»> 
received into the order there at that date- Dam j. 500. Borvlli took the date of 12 to from the foundation 
inscription of the Dominican church of Verona- - text in Balme, III, 13 j, n. 1. . 

131. The church of St Eustorga of Milan was given to the Preachers hv a charter of 24th Novembe r * 
1220 (Laurent, no. 118), by Ugo Setlala, treasurer of llie church of Milan and vicar of the 
Henry Setlala then in the Fast, the canons who served this particular church having surrendered It. JM 
supporting evidence of an old Dominican leclionary of Milan and of Bernard Gui established the 4 
that the brethren were already insulted by 13th March, ttlo (Echard, I, XIV and to, n. R)- ,**. 

nothing surprising in the delay before t!»e charter was issued (cf. iu pro, n. 59)- I* presupposed 
intervention of several earlier documents, to one of which, dated loth August, itto, B refer*- __ 

f rior who was founder was a Er Giac oino. I his give* a teruin credit to the sutementi of Galvagno 
iznuna, but not to all of them. His short chrunidc also gives the date of 13th March, 1220 or 



NOTES 


provisional installation of 
February, '* J° ’ 

je Modoetia and Robal.lo 
have received them in Bn 
drived in Milan for a four 
The intervention of Cardi 
St Eustorga is in contradic 
Milan in December 1117. 

I, jo, n. R; Balmr, III. 1 1 
’ 13:. Proca. Ron., n<>. 74 

1 33. Proca. Ron., no. jc 

134. After Verona and 
type I* (cf. Appendix VI) 
It was almost certainly bro, 
signifies the continuation < 
and served as witnesses in 
Laurent, no. 1 35. On 10th 
bishop and chapter of I’iac< 
346-348, following Camp 
however, for the first arm 

135. Jordan, no. 61. 

136. Jordan, no. 6 2 

137. Dominic was in V 
some time in Florence- Pi 
in Bologna cannot he redtu 
facitm and paululum Jem vo t 


the brethren at St Eustorga— Minor, 21 • but rtw. I„ 

(i ' ,h " * fapm?). He calls thrown foulidm"^ Ven '°? h “ : *** 

de Albmga (anecdote on this friar in Frachet j 1 JT, < ? U ™ mo de Ariboldis 
• logna, w here they were studying, in 12m [„ thu l7 ^' Domini c is said to 
ndation in March 1 J 19, as 1? C ° uH « have 

ina! Ugolino in „,o. in Milan, which^l^ ££?%£? ^ 
tion with the legate s itinerary— Levj Docummu rP ?’r! 0r cwsl °" of 

,„oc,mi„ly'c„„ t rib„,d lo 


;I M..rc Brack, (rf. .up,,, n. 11 J). A rrcommendjtion from rile Pope of the 
‘ uT' r o h N °' Cmb f r * ,n9 ’ rcsultcd in Piacenza (Potthast no^6icrt 
rought bv Fr Buonviso, who was at the Curia in November ,j, 9 . Inanyevent i 
1 ..I the ministry in the town. On 20th April, ,jj,, six Preadien were^l 

Th M * W K ri p g “ th by , thc dty iu,horiri « before the U^te Ugoli!^ 

,tb day. the Pope sent a specul recommendation of the order, of type V to the 
ucn/a Liu rent. no. 143. The foundation came shortly afterwards—Saline m 
npi Storiaetcl. J, P.ocema, n. Piacenza ,6j., ,20-123, whose date of titS,’ 
rival ol rr Buonviso in Piacenza cannot be accepted! 

ViterlH. before 1 ith November. 12,9— Potthast, no. 61 jj, but he remained 
Proca. Ron., no. 46 and Constantino, no. 46. Moreover the duration of his stay 
tu cd -Jordan, no. 60; note the opposition between the expressions: 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XV 

1. Proca. Ron., no. 1 2. 

2. Proca. Ron., nos. :0-22. 

3. Proca. Ron., no. 46. Schecbcn. 323 places the journey from Bologna to Rome through Florence, 
mentioned by Frogier, in 1221; but the natural sense of the words and the duration of four months and 
more mentioned bv the brother contradict this interpretation—according to which he would have 
remained w ith Dominic for about ten months at least. The other historians accept the normal interpreta- 


remained w ith Do 
tion. 

4. According t, 
J. Ibidem. 

6. Constantino 
a careful note, cm 


ndication of the necrology of Santa Maria Novella—Mamachi, 6oj, n. 3. 


6. Constantino, nos. 46 and J2. Cf. Echard. I. 33. n. A; Altaner, 66 and n. j. Christmopoulo, in 
a careful note, corrects Echard's chronology and places Bale’s conversion in May 1220. At this period, 
in fact, the brethren w ere already in possession of the church of St Paul, of which Hugh of Mxtus was 
canon— ASOP, I. 189, n. y. ' 

7. He obtained two hulls on 1 ith November—Appendix VI, § 6, nos. 4and 14an 10. 

8. Gregorovius, Cachichte Jer StoJt Rom in MA. V, Berlin 1908. 't°-it*. . - ..j ^ to 

9. Potthast. no. m „ ff; on i 7 ih December, he was at Civita Castcllana-no. 

Viterbo until 2nd June, 1220; he did not return to Rome until 26th October, o 
Frederick II. 

10. Levi, Dixumemi, 9 ; Brem. 36; Potthast, no. 6124. . Keen about fifty of them 

11. In July 1214. there were about thirty of them in Paris; there mus jjiese ^ houses 

in Bologna, if we note the difference of the terms used by Jordan—nos. J9 ^ ymogo. 

must Ik- added Prouille (the house of Preaching), Toulouse. Lyons. Madnu, aego , 

Brem. 74-101 and Zamcke. and 103-106. 

13- Laurent, no. 77. 

'4. Cernai, nos. 393 and 30*1. 

1$. Laurent, no. 84. Cf. Appendix VI, § 3. «4* '$• 

•6. Type II. Diliui filu, from 8th December. 1219- 

■7. Type III, C um yul rat pit from 1 ith November. 1119- ^ XXIV, 

•8. Type IV, (juomam abunjont, from 1 3th December, 1 J«9 
'9. laurcnt. no. i 17—dated :9th July, 1220; cf. Root- >• '• 
to. Laurent, no. 103. 

f. laurcnt, nos. 107 and 107 bis. rum nos, quibus 

it. laurrnt.no. 117. . 1 -yen stronger tent*; k— D lurimum 

t|. Laurent, nov. 121 and 124. On 7th March, 11U. v<stre institution!* ^ jjjquid 

incumbit specialiuv rxaltare ac fovere religionem. in ^ affectu pro*** 10 1 

i.tmiur. concept um drvotionis vevtre fcrvoruni iinp | , no. 18. m -o in curia p*pe 


to. Laurent, no 
li. Laurent.no 
It. Laurent, no 
t|. Laurent.no 
mvimbit specular 


incumbit specialiuv rxaltare ac fovere religionem, u, ^ tfectu prowM— 

delecteniur. concept um drvotionis vevtre fcrvoruni SU J» 1 ,r. no. !*• ^ u, curia p* 

'nhis librntrr amphoric dilectionis et gratie im £ r,, T' ’^initio. fandll^ 0 “ from «t« 6 - 

M. ’Qui Tuit amlcisvimus ordinis et bcati Dun> in ' u £ thinks this friendship^* count, 

‘ontracta', (hron. Ho, ,,4; IX.nner. 7- 3J| fetenuty ' 

r *V “«h*lrn.y. no. ! 7 Was it on acxuunt ^^'^he Dominicm convent 
Guillaume among the cardinals of the order .* He was bur 



NOTES 


*12 

16. Donner, i j. On the function* of the vice chancellor, *ee P. Fabre, Le liber ctnsum it /'£«;, 
remain*, II, Paris 1910. 73. 

17. He again obtained a bull from the curia on 17th December—Laurent, no. 104; he obtained 
further one on 17th February, no. 10$. It is difficult to »ay whether his stay in Viterbo was th«! 
continuous and if he did not return to Rome In betw een, for instance at the beginning of March ,}T 
Perhaps the rtdeundo Roman of Buonviso (/Voce. Bon., no. 20) i» in favour of the second hypothe c , °‘ 

18. Type I*. Appendix VI, $ 6. no. 2. 

29. Type P. Appendix VI. $ 6. no. j 

jo. Type P, Appendix VI, | fc. no. 6. The bullarium which form* the hasis of the collection of Rodei 
ms. comes from a convent in the *outh of France which i* not that of Toulouse. Only the convent of 
Montpellier could have bull* such a* nm. 6 and 11 in their archives. That is why we consider as certain 
what Planxer, AFP, V (1935) 19. suggest* a* an hypothesis. 

j t. Gui, 529. It should be noted that in Narbonne the brethren had made a foundation earlier but it 
could not be maintained in the face of the hostility of certain people -cf. Balme, III, 83-8;. 

32. Laurent, no. 99. 

33. Laurent, no. 101. 

34. Laurent, no. 102. 

jj. Laurent, no. 77. 

36. Appendix VI, | 14. 

37. Appendix VI, I 1 j and 16. 

38. Cf. infra, the death of Reginald. It was not until 29th July that the Pope could thank the canons 
for the grant of the cemetery—Laurent, no. 117. 

39. Jordan, no. 73. 

40. Laurent.no. 120. 

41. Pressutti, nos. 1279, >410, J41}. 2 309, > 318. Balme, III, 109-110 and 144-146. 

42. Laurent, no. 117. 

4 j. Charter of confirmation of the surrender of the tithes in Balme, III, 32—33. This document, dated 

1 2 2 j, sets out the reasons for the gesture of it2o. Another trait of generosity—according to Laurent, 
no. 1 20, the brethren continued the hospitality of St Jacques and received strangeri. 

44. Chron. Ila, 322; Bourbon, no. 288. Numerous links between the benefactors of St Jacques and 
the feudal milieu of the south-west of Paris which had fought in the Albigeois can be found—Balme, II, 

2 jj, n. j and 2 JJ and III, J 4 -J 7 - 

43. Laurent, no. ill. 

46. Laurent, no. 114; the deed is not dated, but it is attached to a deed of May 1220—Balme, III, 
37, n. 1. See Koudelka, 114 for the end part of this deed, and date. 

47. Cf. tupra, n. 43. 

48. According to the bullarium of the Rodez ms.— .ifP, V (19 j j), 48.no. 18. 

49. Type II. Appendix VI, | 6, no. 11. 

jo. Laurent, no. 1 34. 

ji. Appendix VI. { 10-16. 

32. Mandonnet-Vicaire, I. i6j, n. 20. Cf. a contemporary document which compares the establish¬ 
ment of the hospital of the Holy Spirit and the reconstruction of St Sixtus—Zucchi, jj j. 

33. Benedict of Montefiascone, ed. Erhard, I, 8 j. 

34. Heimbucher, I, 417. 

jj. Laurent, no. 88. 

j6. Bull of 4th December, 1219. Laurent, no. 100. mentions this visit; it took place in November 
1219, since on the 12th of that month the religious obtained an important bull—Pressutti, no. 22 J 2 . 

37. Laurent, no. too. 

jS. GesturcmcntionedbyLaurent.no. 104. 

39. Laurent, no. 104. 

60. Prior of St Sixtus from 1 ji 1 to 1318. during which time he composed an original chronicle, 
baaed on direct information, of which only extracts are left to u»—see Fxhard, I, 8j (cf. J}6). He 
places the foundation In 1220 (cf. 'ab initio erectionis, an. 12 20’). Hr thought that the saint had received 
the house for his brethren and only transformed It, as a matter of conscience, into a convent of 
sisters when he later learned of its original destination. This Utter assertion i* contradicted by the 
Pope's letters. 

61. Laurent, no. 136. 

*2. The fact, which Potthaat does not mention, U clear in Pressutti, nos. 2 joj to 2309. 

63. For the description which follows, see Zucchi, j 2 j - 3 2 8; 133-337. 

64. Laurent, no. SB. 

6j. Schecben, 291-292 invokes the Pope's letters to Semp ring ham. Zucchi, 260, rightly considers 
that the argument is not conclusive. A different argument is given here. 

66. Zucchi, 337-344. 

67. Constantino, no. 36 and 39. The accounts of Constantino cannot be taken as wholly trustworthy— 
he embellishes his information to the extent of distorting it. Cf. AI lane r, 38-74. The miracle 01 tne 
raising to life of the workman, however, seems also r ef e r red to by Jordan, no. 126. 

68. IV Kipgs IV, 34. 

69. Altancr, 6j. .. 

70. Today. Via Valle dellc Camenc. This identification , following P*re Koudelka, who bases hlmeell 
on the monastery charters, rejects that of Zucchi, 167. 



notes 


71. He brought back to Lombanly Buonviso who at this ti *** 

^ius-Proces. Bon., no. 22. Guillaume de Montferrat would *° ■“»« his accredited 

no. i J- Frogier was now separated from Dominic after a dal cont^toPf ta VlterbSff 

had been with him since ,st September. . 2,9, it was thus some “ d more ’- A* he 

left him. leaving him behind in Rome— ibid., 46. H e ,n J»u»ry 1220 that Dominic 

jj, Proces. Ron., no. 12 . 

7J . Jordan, no. 94; Proca. Bon., nos. 6, 8, 12, 22 i,-P fM tl_i 

74. Proces. Thai., no. , j. ’ * 3 ’ ' W "O. ,y. 

7r. The calculation is easily made. He took eioht di U . __ r 
74 . The medieval traveller, on foot, normally accomplished Lgaof *° 0rl *“*-Fnchet. 

7 6 . Sec Proces. Bon., nos. 21 and 42, for this period of his life 2J mi,es - 
NarbonensLs. ^ h “ hfc ' ^ w « his habit in the 


7 6. Sec Proces. Bon., nos. 21 a 
NarbonensLs. 

77 . No. 42. On the disiomfor 
39, 40. On the rising at night cv« 
4 « 2 . 

78. No. 4. 

79 . Nos. 6, 13. 20, 31.42, 43. 

80. Nos. 6,31. 

81. Cecilia, 6. 

82. Proces. Bon., no. 12. 

83. Proces. Bon., no. 1 3. 

84. Jordan, no. 106; Proces. Bor 
8f. Laurent, no. 105. 

86. The expression prior a Jratn 


list omforts of this kind of hospice, its dirt 
night even while travelling, for Matins, sei 


^crowding, see Frachet, 36, 
AS0P ’ J. m, n. 3 and Echard, 1, 


• **. 3'. 37. 4i. 46, *2. 


86. The expression prior ajratres O.P. which, in the context, should be taken in the conventual sense 
is found in Laurent, nos. .02 and 103-cf. Balme, II, 396, n. a. After i 7 th February, ,220 (no. .05)’ 
the expression prior OP will be found (no. 119), and prior ajratres OP in the sense of prior of the order 
(nos. 128 and 130). On 28th April, 1221, no. 138, the expression is replaced by aaoister a ft. OP. 

87. Proces. Bon., no. 2 . ’ 

88. Nos. 2 and 33. 

89. Jordan, no. 86. The letter must have reached the religious about Easter for the necessary 
arrangements to be made and the delegates to be in Bologna on 17th May. 

90. Jordan, no. 63. 

91. No. 64. 

92. Frachct, 248-249. 

93. Jordan, no. 64. On the Benedictine convent of Notre Dame des Vignes or des Champs and the 
later history of Reginald's tomb, looked after from the 17th century to the time of the Revolution by a 
community of Carmelite nuns, see Balme, III, 1 $-16. The cultus of Blessed Reginald, continuous from 
the origin, was recognized in 187, 

94. Laurent, no. 107 bis. 

9f. No. 107. 

96. Nos. 108, 109, 110. 

97- Math. X, 41 and recommendation III, Appendix VI, § 6, no. 13 ff. 

98. Matt. XXV. 40 and bull of 29th July, 1220—Laurent, no. 117. 

99. Appendix VI, § 6. no. 13. 

100. Villanueva. XIX, 178 and 310 (Jonation to the Carthusians on 21st December, 1219, to 


100. Villanueva, XIX 
recognize their merits). 

101. Appendix VI, § 6 
Barcelona. 

102. Laurent, no. 1 1 3 


.27. The letter which remained in the hands of the brethren, finally reached 


03. Names rectified by the critical apparatus of BOP, I, n. no. 16. The ft-’R umo! 

h century edition which is the only one which has come down to us, re i a k r i a TlaLicania, XXI 
edita di Cincchlno do Hare. La conareaatione Florense, in Archiuo stance per la Calabria ' kIM ^ 


18th century edition which is the only one which has come down to us, re • H 

I eredtta di Glocchino da Fiore. La congregaiione Florense, in Arcbivio storico per a . j 

0«1). 139, gives—Sillia, or rather mU the region in Calabria u, which die t^stenes ol 

de Mesa, San Salvatore de Mesa. San Pancracio de Mesa or de Stella, are to be found. 

104. Donncr, 17, n. 2. 
loy. Danta, joo. 

106. Gallon, 4-5, corrects Dania 500 here. 

107. Dania, 500. 

108. Appendix VI, $ 6, no. 14. 

• 09. Laurent, no. 125. _ . , . . _r,,^u_Gallte. f-6- 


11 o. On'account" of the opposition of the archbishop of Uppsala Gallon, 3 6. 
in. That of the convent of Lund, by Fr Solomon. ^ r lasti(ut Koadator a 

112. Altaner, Domlmkanermistionen, 141-141! Rasso y. 

Prague, X (1938). 1 55-178. nr. ,re certain. 

'*3- I’otthast, nos. 3398, 6863, 6864. . referring to the end of his life . 

, -.4- Proces. Bon., nos. 32 and ,4. Only those ’^'^J^^j^^Sjrtcens in the second edition of the 
Jordan's mention of the Cumans in 1206 (no. 17) «■ „»»blish the 

Isbellus, is valueless. . .. . . thought it even ..1^ fUaglis or 

Scheeben, 338-36,. after Danin 4 ooa«J ^Stuhlweissenburg (Alba Begabs 


,, new 3 2’and 3*4. Only those *f ^jTZcetis in the second edition of the 
of the Cumans in 1206 (no. 17) <■ * ^blish the 

‘338-36, after Dania $00 and ^V^d^S^wlSenburg (Alba Begalis or 
went in Hungary before May > 




NOTES 


**4 

Sz*kesfeh«rvir) by a certain Fr Paul. A criticism of this interpretation will be found in ch yiv 

nt,. Demto, joo—cf. Scheeben, j6o; AFP, XIX (1949). »}. n. 9. ' ’ "• 4«. 

117. Scheeben, 360; AFP, XIX (1949K *}• **• 9. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVI 

i. He muit also have received at Viterbo the bull of 6th May, 1 ? lo for the Archbishop of Taman 
Laurent, no. 11J. As he had to be in Bologna on the 16th, he had ten days in which to travel 

miles; this was normal. At to the date of the general chapter, over which there is no hesitation am* 11 
historians, cf. Balme, III, {6, n. a. 8 

I. Proca. Bon., not. 10 and 11. 

j. Cf. fupra, ch. 1 j. nn. j and 6. 

4. At this time tome fifteen foundations had been made—Madrid. Segovia, Toulouse, Montpellier (?) 
Lyons, Limoges, Paris, Bologna, Brescia, Verona. Florence. St Sixtus. Fricsach, Stuhlwcissenburg (?) 
Madrid and St Sixtus were still houses for men. Prouille housed the tw o communities, one of men one 
of women. Paris tent four brethren, the other houses at least two, which made, apart from Boloena at 
least thirty. * * 

j. Donia, joo. 

6. Jordan, no. 86. 

7. At to his age when he entered the order. Scheeben, Jordan, 8, and QF, XXXV, jj gi vc about 
thirty-five. With better foundation, Aron. 4J. says—scarcely less than 4). 

8 . On Jordan, tee Aron; Scheeben, Jordan and Bcttrdjje rut Ceschuhte Jordans ton Sachsen, QF, XXXV, 
«9I»- 

9. Proca. Bon., no. 1. We interpret ‘eodem anno’ according to the obvious meaning (in 1110). If we 
were to translate: in the year which followed the brother’s clothing, it would be possible to conclude 
from this that he had already entered in the autumn of 11 iy — which would provide a better explanation 
of the details of the account. 

10. On Paul of Hungary who entered before the 1 llo chapter, was prior of Bologna from 1110-im 
and was then sent to Hungary by the second chapter, see ’Chroniqui* de Saintc-Agnes’, ASOP, I, 181, 
n. to; Laurent, no. ii6;Frachet, joj ; Pfeiffer, 18-11; Mandonnet-Vicaire, I, 149-169. 

II. / Corns. 118 (II 0, ch. 17). 

11. Proca. Bon., no. 4\. 

1 j. This description is based on the chapter ceremonial that the Bologna assembly in point of fact 
adopted —1 Const., 118-} 19 (D. II, ch. 17). The reasons which allow us to identify the texts of 1110 in 
the primitive constitutions will be given Later. 

14. Pnxa. Bon., no. 1. 

1 j. Proca. Bon., no. j). The word inusiht is technical in this case; it designates the superior who can 
no longer render service—Guignard, 8 ) and 84 (charter of charity of Citeaux); / Const., 2 1 j (D.II, ch. 9). 
Cf. also Luke XVII. 10; Jordan, no. 1. 

16. Proca. Bon., no. 1. 

17. Proca. Bon., no. jj. 

18. Each time that the assembly was too numerous or insufficiently competent—Customs of Citeaux 
XXX,—Guignard, ij8; nth canon of the Latrran—Hefelc Lrclerccj, V, 1)42 (where the four elected 
persons preside and confirm; / Const., lll-ll j (D.II, ch. 1-3, provincial chapter). 

19. He declared in fact in 1H9 in letter XL1X ’that he knew fully all the acts, institutions and 
intentions of all the general chapters’—Jordan, tpiauloe, jj. He missed the chapter of 1221, however. 
He would not have been able to speak in this way had he not been c loscly concerned in the definitions 
of 1220. 

lo. / Const. 219 (D.U, ch. 18). This work is likewise found in the profession formula—/ Const.. 
102-203 (D-I. ch. 16), (but this formula dates from 1121); and in the paragraph on the daily chapter 
/ Cona., 196 (D.l, ch. 2); we are still dealing with a later correction. The original text mentioned, as 
did the text of Prtmontre which is its source, the reading of the regula (of St Augustine) at the chapter: 
the order in tact borrowed this custom. The word inaitutiona which occurs in the Rodez text shows that 
the order tried, later and without result, rsthcr to have the constitutions read. For the significance of 
the alternation regula, inaitutiona, comtitutiona, cf. Meersscrrun, lot pinale, 979, n. 9. 

21. Preamble of 122S. / Const., 194. 

12. Cf. tupra, ch. XI, n. 124. 

23. / Cona., 194 (Prologue). 

24. Appendix VI, | 14 and 1 j. 

ij. / Const., 194 (Prologue). Cf. Frachet, 1 jo. 

26. Mcersseman, Lot pinole. 

17- Humbert II, 46. Mcersseman, Lot pinole, 978. 

28. Aao, 8. 

29- Mcerxscman, Lot pinole, 973-988. On the private origins of this innovation see ibidem, 9®*"’ 001 ' 

jo. Later chapters gave no definition of him cither. In the medieval Dominican constitutions, there 
nothing about Use head of the order. Jordan's conception in 1II9 should, however, be noted. P* 

XLIX. Jordan, Lptuulot, j6—one who had the power of dispensing from even the roost binding * 

apart from three exceptions. This was indeed the plenitude ol executive power. 

)i. I Cona., 220 (D.II, ch. 20 and 21). 



NOTES 


} 2. Laurent, nos. 105, 113,1 19, 128, 130, 132. J 

jj. Uurcnt, nos. ,34, 138, 145 of the 17th and 28th April and u 
sisters of Madrid Balme, III, 79. Foundation inscription of Dominican dJS’- ' Utter t0 
XIV, n. 1 )o. cnurch ,n Verona, nrpra, eh, 

14. The picture of the Preacher fighting against the devil nr 
whole universe, goes hack to Dominic— Proces. Bon., no. 36- cf^Vitrv ' Cnem,e * of *e Church in the 
236. n. 18; Jordan, no. 1.4; Frachet, t8, n. 1; Bull of *• 

gave the Preachers the name of ‘lightly-armed soldiers’ expedite— recommit XV ’ ‘ 9 J' Honorius HI 
Laurent, no. ,0,; cf. Jacques de Vitry, foe. e«. supra' C “t tEESS* ^ 
doctorum est officium militum’. In II ad Tim., ch. 2, iLon ,. officium predicatorum et 

jj. I Com,. 202 (13 I. ch. .4). This vow disappeared from the constitutions in Ucc-Crevtens 
constitutions dcs hr. I r. dans la redaction de S Raymond de Penafort’, in AFP, XVIII 19 IS 

mon ““ r * Du “ —* *•*-***. 

37 . For examples of these different professions-Jordan, nos. 36, 74, 7S; Proca , ^ n0J 
46; Frachct, 170, 133, 192; Chronica Ha, 327. ’ s * 4*. 

,8. ASOP, U, by, (I Const., D. II, ch. 1 3, a phrase forgotten by Denifle). Jordan no 87 

J9 . This was the explanation given by Bernard Gui, Acta, I; Chapotin, 20. In point of foct Bologna 
then in full process of construction, is sufficiently large. At this time Paris was too small. ’ 

40. On the origins and development of this institution at Monte Cassino, then at Citeaux, etc.— 
Schrcibcr, II, 2y6, n. 2 and 324-334; J. Hourlier, Le chapitre general Jusqu’au moment da Grand’Schisme, 
origina, direloppemcnt, etude jurldique, Paris 1936. Citeaux texts—Guignard, 79-84; for Premontri-^ 
Marine, Rit. , III, 334 (D. Ill, ch. I and II), to which must be added the formulary Pour la celebration du 
chapitre general cn usage en 1217. ed. PI. F. Lefcvre —Les Siatut, de Premontri . . . Louvain 1946, 144-143 
(for the date, 12 • / and not 1227, cf. xxix). 

41. Hefclc-Lec lercq, V, 1342-1343. 

42. It is not known whether in 1220a document had been drawn up on the recruitment of the members 
of the chapter. Wlut is to be found on this point in the primitive constitutions dates from after Dominic’s 
death. Perhaps the same system was envisaged as in 1220—the election of representatives by the 
various houses ? 

43. I Const., 2 14 (D. II, ch. 6); cf. 194 (Preamble of 1228). 

44. I Const.. 2 19-220 (D. II, ch. 2o). Before the intervention of the chapter, the prior could, however, 
give a limited mission. 

43. I Const., 220 (D. II, ch. 21). 

46. Proces. Bon., no. 33. I Const., 214-215 (D. II, ch. 8 and 9); cf. for Citeaux, Guignard, 83-84. 
For an example of correction of the Master in chapter (Jordan of Saxony), see Frachet, 117. 

47. / Comr., 219 (D. II, ch. 18 and 19). 

48. Jordan, nos. 86-87 ; Proces. Bon., nos. 2 and 33; Humbert, II, 46. 

49. Bernard Gui in what is known as the Rodez ms., ed. ASOP, II, 1895-1896, 621-647. U. 
Mamachi, 592. 

50. Dcnitle in ALKMA, I (1885), 165. , . 

51. Mandonnet-Vicaire, II, 203-230. where every endeavour was made to treat the 

thoroughly, iu The .xpl^.ioo Am *»•<•» ”*£££*£ «. 


51. Mandonnet-Vicaire, II, 203-230. where every endeavour was made to Wat the quotion 
thoroughly, in 1^38- The explanation there given has never been contradicted In jm mdependen 
critical study, indeed-H. Ch. Scheeben, QF, 38 («939). ^ correcting his w,ier P^ D “"‘ 
recognized the .220 legislation in the Rodez manuscript. We have summarued earher smdpmdera 
more synthetic form in Vicairc, Documents 113-121, clearing up certain werg 

“-U, i„y.. *. Prri-hrurt 

The principles of this restitution will be found J , 8} .' 1-,^^ trace, the restitution is 

of the original text have disappeared or been modified w . Q f the texts. Since 1938 no 

doubtless incomplete. It is however trustworthy for the great maj ty Scheeben, QF, 33 ('93?)> 
objection lias been put forward against this attempt at restitution. H Ch Vicaire, 

25 in his independent study has assigned the date of 12 to to precisely tne 

Documents, 114-116. 0., W otd ‘provinciali’, which 


Documents, 114-116. , ,k, word ‘provinciali’, which 

5} . / Conn., 195 (prologue), from which we Mandonnet-Vicaire, U, , 

corresponds to the complementary text (1 2 21-1225), edi ... iCCO rding to this text is parallel 

54- Mandonnet-Vicaire. II. 287-289. The procedure ochaJ^^^iogous arrangement, 
to that indicated in the ordo of Premontri of 1217 * ♦ Jv. — 8 lf>i 270, *7»- No litenr7 

were already in existence for the chapters of Clteaux—fGuig^. 2^, 

dependence, however, can he noted betw een the vanous ^ tTZhtto allow its religious to pr^b- 
55. In 1 2 1 2, the general chapter of statutes of .234. * ^ 

Canivez. I. 400. no. 50. I« was the same a * 1 Z notthe canonical mission. 

les St de Premontre . . . Louvain 1942. < *°- ., 1D d 47- 

,D. II. ■*.»>. 4 ' , ^ ulmitwd. ot 

5 7. Hefele-Leclercq. VI. 201. a n ot without thoughtlessness it fAijThe me eting 

$8. Although many historians continue mpe, ^ & ^^[c, nothing is said jfter the 

the supposed inlluence ol the poverty of St Uulib | e hypothesis pUc« 8 ^Moreover, 

«>f the two saints remains hypothetical. The only P' . M , n. 4“• XU ’ “* 77 

bologna chapter, at the tiegi.ming of . 21.. in Rome (d. supr 


he noted between the vanous S^hfto allow its religious to pt^h- 
ctupler ‘ >fC,,MU ^ o n n ^ lc To^g to the statutes of .234. LeftW ’ 
the same « ^, ^ canonica! mission, 
vain 194-’. «•<*- This, howcsxr. 

, h C(. Proces. Bon., nos. 3*. 42 
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and this is the most important point, the type of Franciscan mendicancy at this time had nothing to civ 
Dominic and his brethren. Dominic was seeking a model of conventual mendicity for religious to whon! 
he forbade all other work but their spiritual labour of prayer, study and preaching. Now at this time 
St Francis had no real conventual organisation and did not wish to have, but envisaged making his brethren 
live primarily by their manual work— Rtgvlo bullata, no. 7 and Testament, no. 5—Bochmcr-Wieond 
5 and 1 5. ' 

59. From the so-called 'Regie de St Etienne’, ch. IX and Xlll, ed. Rlt., IV, 310 and jn. Actuall* 
the rule is that of the 4th prior of Grandmont, Etienne de Liciac (1139-1163)—Becquet, 134! The text 
edited by Martine and that in PL, 104, 1133-1162, is that corrected and published by Clement ID | n 

1 its. It is that existing at the time of the Bologna chapter, but with the complementary statutes given 
by HonoriusOI on 1st March, 1J19, edited by Martine, Rit., IV, 312-323. For the Dominican mendiewt 
practices, see Prom. Bon., not. 32, 42; Frachet, 29, 127; Cecilia, no. 3. 

60. RFffle, ch. IV-VI, IX, XIII—Martene, Rlt., 309-311. 

61. RAglt, ch. L1V-LV, he. cit., 313-316. Corrected by the institution of a prior taken from among 
die clerics, set over the clerics and the lay brethren—statutes of 12 19, I and II, loc. tit., 322. 

62. The order of Grandmont did not extend beyond the boundaries of France. It had numerous 
bouses in the Midi. 

63. Prom. Bon., no. 26. 

64. Several crises, of which two, in 1185-1 1 88 and in 1219. were very serious, had occurred, the 
by brethren using their authority to persecute the priests by half starv ing them. The order had fallen 
'in derisum et fabulam’—to use the words of Innocent III— PL, 214, 1107. Cf. Martine, Thttourut, I, 
843; A«.. IV, 312 (ch. VI); Vitry, 313-313. 

63. I Const., 224 (D. II, ch. 31). Cf. Prom. Bon., no. 31. 

66. The beggar for money was looked upon as an imposter and had to be arrested by the authorities 
by orders of the Pope—bull type III, cf. Appendix VI, f 15, no. 8. Anecdote referring to Dominic in 
Fncbet, 133. Later prescription in I Const., 223 (D. II, ch. 34). 

67. The bond between a preacher and his usual ibcjui was known as the comblnatio; to break it was a 
fault— Aeta, 231-231. 

68. The fault for the use of a horse without grave necessity will be found in I Const., 208 (D. I, 
ch. 22). It was not earlier than 1220. 1. It did not come from I’remontre. 2. When Dominic in 1219 
was concerned with stopping the use of a horse in Paris it w ould seem that he did not base himself on the 
rule, but relied on the brethren’s goodwill—Prom. Bon., no. 2 6. 3. It is not inserted at precisely the 
same place. in the chapter on grave faults, in the Rodez ms. as in the Sack friars’ Constitutions (ms. 
British Museum. Nero A Xll fo. 16tv.) which came from / Const., a proof that it was added later in the 
margin of the ms. The fault of carrying money is not found in the Rodez ms. Is this an accidental omission 
in this ms. which is written with some carelessness (cf. AFP, XVIII (1948), 19, n. 38 and 39; 20, n. 41; 

2 2, n. 33).’ It is found in fact in II Coast., 43. Moreover the three prohibitions as to the horse, the 
carrying of money and meat, always go together—/ Const., 194 (Preamble of 1228); Letter XL1X of 
Jordan, Lpistulae, 3 3 (1229); II Const., 43. The fact that I Const., 208 sets down faults for the horse and 
meat only must be a mistake of the legislator rather than of the ms., for the Sack friars’ constitutions 
(lot. clt.) do not give the money fault either. It is true that they do not give the fault for meat. 

69. / Com*., 123 (D. II. ch. 33). 

70. On the canon of Marbach who supervised the studies of the brethren with a view to the priesthood, 
see Amort, I, 391; Deni fir. ALKMA, I (1883), 183, n. 1. 

71. I Const., 222-223 (D. II, ch. 28-29). 

72. I Const., 223-224 (D. II, ch. 31-34). 

73. I Const., 193 (Prologue). 

74. What are referred to are pieces of parchment folded into four, six or eight divisions on which the 
students recopied the scholastic texts which afterwards composed their personal theological 
equipment. 

73. In this prescription, whic h, through Gralian's Decretal, goes back In part to Cesarius of Arles, by 
pagans must be understood the poets of ancient times. The philosophers are principally Aristotle and 
Avicenna. 

76. By ‘secular brandies of learning' must be understood not the liberal arts in the strict sense of the 
term—grammar, arithmetic, music, etc., but the subjects which had been added to them in the course 
of the 12th century—physics, medicine, natural sciences, etc.; cf. canon 8 of the Council of Tours 
(1163)—Mansi XXI, 1179—reiterated by the constitution of Monorius 111, lind November, 1119 
Laurent, no. 98. On this point Dickson in AHDLMA, IX (19)4), 119 should be corrected. The statutes 
of t 21 3 in Paris forbade the secular sciences to parish priests, allowing them only theology, tocra paglno— 
Mansi, XXII, 843. 

77. Allusion to Matt. VI, 34. A Preacher should have no care for the morrow. 

78. An ancient law of the Church forbade priests to act as lawyers in secular cases, cf. Paris, tl»3* 
Montpellier, 1214 — Mansi, XXII, 831 and 944. The Prrachers were even more radical. 

79. Ponctt os in lotlum (Ps. 1-XX11, 9) meant at the time to allow oneself to pass public judgmen t on 
one's superiors, and to decide things which were witltin tlie superior’s province. Cf. Pierre le Chanlrc 
PL, 203. 133 BC, 139D; Cemai, no. 393, n. 4 (critical apparatus). Van den fcynde— Antoolanum, 1 
(1951). J44- 

80. Cf. Dominic's attitude—Prora. Boa., no. 41 ; Frachet, 74. 

81. The Rodez teat lias been corrected here and the earlier version restored, preserved, It seems 
us, in the institutions of St Sixtus—Simon, ibfe. Cf. Mandonnet-Vicaire, II, 292 and n. 28. 
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82, To carry i 
aim*, i 


a money on their joumey-W. Bon., no. j8 - t 
to speak only of God or with God, r - 3 ’ 


gj. Proces. Bon., nos. 38, 41, 47. 


• nos - 37, 41,47. 


S l 7 

0 Property and to live on 


Sachsen (t >*37) *um Priscianus Minor’, in AFP, X (1940) des k1 .Manusvon 

in Hist. Jahrbuch des Gorres -GeseHschaft, 52 (,9,2), hCT ! b S e - S cheeben 

an impression of living simplicity. At that time there was no work ^ “ d "“dm*, gives 

rans com P*«ble in the matter of 


84. On Jordan’s commentary on Priscian, see M. Grabmann Twit 

) zum Priscianus Minor’, in AFP, X (1940), jl.?" _ °? n ?. en,ar des m1 - J< 

' 931), jfr - 
e there was no w 

style. 

8j. Cf. I Const., 223 (D. II, ch. 31,3) and Jordan, nos. 104-ioc 

(a "• *• ”» ^-*. *»^ 

87. Cf. / Const., 2.8-219 (D. 11, ch. 17) and Jordan, nos. .6, 79 Ioq 

88. I.e. his vow of religion. 

89. I.e. the canonical rule. 

90. Luke X, 35. 
or. Salagnac, 8. 

. The gift of oratory \ 


in dericis 
1091. 


s considered assupematund. ’Non minoris sublimitatis est in cl 
evangelizandi gratia, quam in monachis miraculorum potentia’—Anselm de Havelbero_W 
On the current expression gratia predicationis, see Jordan, nos. 38, 39, 69 77 ‘Prooter 
gratiam predirati. mis e.alia miranda que fadebant. totus mundus exauditu Speb£_Luisde VafladS 
Dt conrentu porntcnn, ed. Martene—Durand, VI, jjiE. ^ vauaooua, 

93. Frachct. 14ft. 

94 This is the special function of bishops, preachers, and doctors, to be able to act through an 
overflow of contemplation, ita majus est contemplate aliis tradere, quam solum contemplari’-Summ,, 
tbeologica, lla, llae, q. 1 88, a. 6; cf. q. >82, a. 1 ad lum; ID, q. 40, a. 1, ad lum 

95. Acts. IV. 3:. 

96. Acts, VI, 4. Cf. Acts, II, 46; III, 1 and u. 

97. Matt. XXVIII, 18-20. 

98. Luke IX, 1-4; X, 1-11. 

99. This must have been the case with the Ste Trinit* in Loubens, with the church between Soreze 
and Puylaurcns and perhaps with other churches which the Dominican documents do not mention, 
among them the former chapel of the village of Villenouvelle, St Semin. This latter church and three 
others, restored in point of fact to the chapter of St Etienne, served to found 4 prebends known as the 
prebends of St Dominic, lasting till the end of the ancien regime —Constant, 312. 

100. This would be the case with Casseneuil—Perrin 14, no. 18; but the people of Toulouse must 
have quickly recovered the place. 

101. The sixth part of the tithes, exchanged for the permanent possession of the church of Fanjeaux, 
in turn transmitted to Prouille, on 17th and 28th April, 1221—Laurent, nos. 1342nd 138. 

102. Canon 1 1—Hcfelc-Leclercq, V, 1341. 

103. On 22nd November, 1219—Dcnific, Chartularium, I, 90-93; Laurent, no. 98. 

104. Cf. supra, ch. XI. § 7 ff. 

10 j. ‘Thus knowing that if their order had a dwelling-place in the city of Metz their presence would 
greatlv profit not onlv the lavfolk bv their sermons, but also the clergy by their courses in sacked lanung, 
after the example of the Lord Pope who had given them a house in Rome and of many archbishops and 
bishops . . .’ Conradin advised the inhabitants of Metz to help them to get a convent-Laurent, no. 13b 
(22nd April, 1221). . , 

106. Otherwise he would not have contemplated convening a chapter there in 1222. 

107 . The prescriptions of .220 on the formation of the preachers encourage this. The provisions 
found in / Comr., 226 (D. II, ch. 36), are later. 

108. Jordan of Saxony there commented on St Luke to the brethren. 

109. Laurent, nos. 1 39 and 140. 

m! Tl^Pariv'.liocelin statute III. 20. established in mj by 
to leave their cloister to go to the schools. Those who had d° ne 50 g g becoming a formal 
They liad to studv within the confines of the cloister-Mansi. XXH.JtS. 
conventual and no longer a simple hospice. St Jacques fell under the proW>.Uon ol Mm 

in. Vitrv. 340. Cf. Mandonnet-Vicaire. L 231-234« J^e rt L foSrtton de l’ordre des Frries 

113. Mandonnet, Ta crise scolairc au debut du XIHe s.ri e e tu 8j _ l00 . The study is 

Prccheurs', in Rllt, XV (1914). 34-3**. summarized in the bishop, onto doctorxm 

rather too systematic in character. The two parts of the doctrinal century, thanks to the 

and ordo preJicatorum, were dearlv distinct at the beginning f preachers had no consciousness 

scholastic'movement (cf. supra, ch. XI. ... and .. .)• I» * ^ sincerely hoped to obtain 

of being iput facto an order of theological doctors and, mo j locrt es. He did not think of 
the masters and whools which the Council demanded, '™*?*^*^ of the latter, however 
them from the Preacher. The university orientation of d ;*£Xmed in theChurchmaccordance 
was inaugurated from this time onwards, and for the future 
with the scheme correctly described by Mandonnet. 

114- Laurent, nos. 74 and 86. 

"(• Laurent.no. 111 (joth April. 1220). 

•16. 1 aurent, no. 92 (February 1119' 
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117. Laurent, not. ill, 1 J4. ' J9 (joth December, 11 Jo; 2nd January and 3rd March, 11213 

118. Laurmt, no. 126 (13th January, mi). ' )• 

119. Laurent, no. 11B (:4th October, uio). 

no. Jordan, no. too. 

ill. This is what is related in the first part of a notice of the Liber annirersarlorum of the corn- 
St Catharine in Barcelona, it would seem from the thirteenth century. The second part of the nil 
placet the fact in 1:19. i t. before Faster i::o (19. HI)- Hence the date of in 9 traditionally assien^i 
to the foundation—L. Alcade, 'El Liber Anniversariorum del antiguo ronvento de Santa Catali 
Barcelona' in Homenatgc a A. Rubio i Lluch. II, Barcelona i9}6, 334; cf. 'Chmniquede Jacques Domra* k 
[ 13S7]’, in AFP, XIV (1944). 9- However, the first part of the notice, which is all that merits attention 
reproduces in large characters an item from the epitaph of Bcrcngcr de Palou, with this difference that 
the latter does not mention Bologna or St Dominic, but Paris—San Raimundo de Penyafort, Dlplomatati 
ed. J. Ruis Serra, Barcelona 1934, * (no. IV). Cf. F. Vails Tabemrr, San Ramon de Penjafort, Barcelona 
1936.13-16. ' * 

in. Laurmt, no. n:. 

1:3. BOP, 1. 14, no. 17. 

124. Balme, II. 369-386. 

123. On the demand of the brethren the bull of 31st December. 1210 (Laurent, no. 113), sought to 
persuade the bishop and canons of Amiens to grant a church to the Preachers, whom they had earlier 
welcomed and appreciated in their ministry, thus at latest in the summer. The foundation came to 
nothing. 

126. Cf. tupra, ch. XIV, n. 63. 

127. The charter (Balme, II. 308) which granted the brethren the church of St Christopher is dated 
1224 (or 1223) shortly after the death of the bishop Guillaume Prcvost; but the gift itself was earlier 
since it was made with the approval of the deceased bishop. The founders, however, whose prior was 
Ft Guillaume (ibid.), brought from Paris the bull of recommendation of nth February, 1218 (Laurent, 
no. 84), replaced by several documents in December 1219 (Laurent, no. 99, 103 (n. i); Llgiez jj (n. 3))! 
This seems to place the mission in it 19, or at the beginning of ujo. Poitiers was founded before 
Orleans (Echard, I, vi). 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XVII 

1. Laurent, no. 113. 

2. Cf. tupra, ch. VI. 

3. Bull of St Dominic’s canonization— MOPH, XVI, 191. On the order of Flora which sprang from 
Clteaux in 1189 through a reform and which had about 40 monasteries on the death of Gregory IX, see 
Fr Russo. 'L’eredlti di Giocddno da Fiore. La congregate one Florrose', in Arthlrlo aorlco per la Calabria 
e la Lucania, XXI (1932), 131-144. 

4. On 23th March, 1221, Honorius IB, in order to obuin missionaries, demanded from the arch¬ 
bishops religious ‘of any order, but particularly those of Clteaux'—Potthast, no. 6399. Cf. Altaner, 
Dominskanermlnsonen, 1. 

3. Praces. Bon., nos. 2, 6, 20, 30. 

6. Procet. Bon., nos. 30, 41, 42. 

7. This was the case with Fr Ventura de Verona, who was soon to be prior of Bologna (1221), and 
who was called tenet even In Dominic's time— Praces. Bon., no. 7 and Frachet, 77, n. 27. 

8. ‘Fovea hereticorum'—Boehmer-Wirgand, 6j. Cf. the energetic terms of Innocent III— PL, 2I<, 
7*«. 

9. Cemai. nos. 6, 8 , 9, etc. 

10. Luchaire, Innocent III, 1, 84-91 ***1 91-97. 

it. The table which follows is taken from the studies of A. Dondaine, 'La hierarchic cathare cn 
Italic'I and U, in AFP, XIX (1949). 280-317 and XX (1930), 234-374. Note In particular the table to 
11, 306. 

12. These figures taken from the Summo of Raynirr Sac coni, a former Catharlst bishop who became* 
Friar Preacher, seem reliable, since they are in some sense official in the sect—cf. Dondaine, Hlkonolt 
II, 283, n. 14. 

13. If Fr Stcfano is to be believed, about 1233 they lost more than 100,000 believers, i.e. as msny si 
remained to them in 1230— Procet. Bon., no. 39. 

14. Cf. infra, no. 36. 

13. Winkelmann, 76-93. 

16. Thomas de Spalato, Hlaorta pontificum solonitonorum et spolatinorum, MG, SS, II, XXIX, 5®°- 

17. Ibidam. This portrait of St Francis preaching is very impressive. Did he too receive s commission 
from Ugolino within the framework of the general enterprise > 

18. Pra.es. Thoi., nos. j, 7, 13, 18. 

19. Winkelmann, 76-177; Jordan. 198-213. 

7o. Winkelmann, 76-84; Brem, 26-38. 

21. Levi, RtfiMra, j-6 and Documents, 39 (293)—So (316). 

27. Cf. tupra, ch. V (beginning). 

73. Appointed imperial legale on 17th April, 1270, he was In Verona on 7 2nd July, In Mantua on 
jist, on iBth August at Borgo-San-Donnlno, on the 73th at Reggio, on 1st September and I4 UI 
Bologna, then from Milan he moved into Tuscany—Winkelmann, 90-93. 
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14. Winkelmann, 106 and 112-117. 5*9 

2J. Meersscman, Confrere, II. 55-70; IV 193-195. The u 

development of this strategy to Dominic, fails to make the necess^^J^"* 0 ^ id « »d first 
own practice and that of his sons ten yean later. In 1120-1221 rw!?. “ tinction between Dominic’s 
and with that alone; Ugolino directed and reserved to hlrnself the S^^^ 1 ** Pleaching 
legates (among whom Preachers will be found) and the bishops far^na ^ ^ 0 ” actlon : thTlater 
after H)o) succeeded him in this action. After 1133 and desnite rl° 11^°™ "** * ,ln 8 ,e Preacher 
through the wish of Gregory IX. partly through the Initiation oftemTn ^lW ° f ^ 0rder ’ P^T 
took over the whole of the operations. certain religious, some Preachers 

16. II Cclano, ch. 109. Cf. Altaner, Bezlehungen 4-8, ji. 

17. Laurent, no. 113. 

18. Proces. Bon., nos. 2-6, 20-12, 41-41. 

29. Proces. Bon., no. ?2. 

30. The renunciation of the provost and canons was on 10th Aumut .u. a a , 

the grant of the church to the Preachers by the bishop's vicar-genenK' 24th b re ? Ued ** 
n . 118. Cf. supra, ch. XIV, n. 130. 8 “ 0ctober » mo—Laurent, 

31. Proces. Bon., no. r>. 

32. G. F. Rossi, “La fondazione della prima abbazia dl S. Bernardo in Italia. ChiannlU>un, r 1 

in Dirus Thomas iPiacen/a), LVn (1954), 33-89. ^ UUaravalledellaColomba’, 

33. Buonviso remained with Dominic ,0 month, which must be calculated at latest from October 

1219— Proces. Bon., no. 20. On the Piacenza convent see supra, ch. XIV, n. 133. October 

34. Constantino, no. 59. ’ * 

35 Constantino, no 58. The year is not Indicated. Only in .220, however, could Dominic have 
been in Bologna on 15th August. c 

36. One cannot refrain from connecting this Alatrinus with the Roman subdeacon whom the Pope 

sent to Frederick a; far back as the summer of 1219 and about whom he wrote numerous letters in the 
summer of 1220 -Potthast, nos. 6270, 6352. 6393; Ziramernunn, 90-92. The categorical statements 
of Constantino, however, make this impossible as to person and date. For the various people possible 
see Altaner, t*«i, n. ;. 1 ’ 

37. Schecbcn, 322. against Echard, I, 34, n. G; QF, I, 13; for another anecdote on this Master 
Conrad, who was a lector, see Frachet, 249; not, however, 211. 

38. OTC, IX, 1048-1052. 

39. Proces. Bon., no. 42. 

40. Ibidem. 

41. Paul of Venice, in fact, spreads this ministry over two years, i.e. over 1220 and 1221— Proces. 
Bon., no. 41. 

42. The careful study of Dominic’s journeys between Rome and Bologna (Proces. Boa., nos. 30 and 
46 and Constantino, no. 46 and 52) led Christianopoulo to this conclusion— ASOP, I, 187-192, in 
particular, 189, n. 5. It would be unchallengeable if absolute reliance could be placed on the smallest 
details of Constantino’s text. After 27th December, 122a the Pope dispatched a series of letters which 
presupposed Dominic’s presence in Rome, at least from Christmas, perhaps from a fairly long 
time. 

43. Proces. Bon., no. 37. Cf. 6, 33, 47. 

44. Nos. 6, 8, 37, 47. 

45- No. 6. 

46. No. 4. 

47. No. 6. 

48. Nos. 3, 32, 41,43, 47; cf. Proces. Thol., no. 18. , . 

49. Modena—Constantino, no. 59; Rome—Cecilia, nos. 1 and 5; Bologna ,, .|L tradition 


:, 41,43, 47 ; cf. Proces. Thol., no. 18. , _ 

Constantino, no. 59; Rome—Cecilia, nos. 1 and 5; Bologna— »he traditi 


Mamachi, Appendix 343-344, who gives very interesting details on this P°P“^ 

which he relates, after“(Altaner. ..6, n. ,) is perhaps sound; that related by Borselli about h«xa 

(ASOP, I, 188) is more doubtful. 

50. Cf. supra, no. 47 and / Const., 223 (D. D, ch. 31); Jordan, no. 104. 

Ji. Frachet, 74-75; Constantino, no. 44. 

J2. Cf. supra, no. 48. . ... 

53. Laurent, no. 60. Recommendation type 111—Appendix I. § 

54. I Const. 223 (D. II, ch. 31); Proces. Bon., nos. 13. *9. 3** 37. 

JJ. Proces. Bon., no. 6. 37. 47- . _ . . 

56. Cf. prayer to ask for the gift of tears in the Dominican 
J7. Marx 1,15; Proces. Bon., no. 43. 

58. Bourbon, no. 421 ; Frachet, 80. 

59 . Proces. Bon., nos. .7. 27. H. 3*. 4*. 47! J°^-“V^pular was because people cut it to 
bo. No. ,8. Cecilia, no. ., claims that the smallness of his scapu 


• 17. 12, 38, 47. 

• 17. 12. 
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67. No. ji. According to Fr Reginald, later Archbishop of Armagh (1*47) who was oresent .l 

Kent, the (mall piece* of bread were multiplied—Frachet. 80. 1 

68. No. it; Bourbon, no. 709. This is a different event from those reported by Fr Rudolfo, no 

The two brother* were eye witnesses. ’ ‘ 31 • 

69. Constantino, no. 78, combines the two events related by Procet. Boo., nos. jj anj , 

localizes the whole at St Sixtus; Cecilia, no. ). Criticism of these texts in Altaner, 65, n. 1. 3 ’ 

70. Procet. Bon., no. 4. 

71. No. 47. 

72. Frachet, 79. For another description of conventual mendicancy, see Constantino, no. jg. 

Cecilia, no. ). ' 

7j. Frachet. 1J7. 

74. Frachet, i6j. 

7j. Laurent, nos. 118 and i4(. 

76. Cf. the phrase of the first prior of Lyons, Fr Amaud— Bourbon, no. 7: ‘Fie preaches doctrine 
boldly despite certain people, for. thanks to his poverty, he has no fear that they will cut short his 
supplies'. Or the phrase of Eudes de Chiteauroux. which alludes to the feudal mentality—‘If the first 
preacher* (i.e. the apostles) had been rich, men would have demanded money of them to believe in them 
as they do today in the case of kings'—Berth ier, Tea ament, 17. 

77. Frachet, 1)9-140. 

78. Laurent, nos. 11 5 and 116. 

79. Procet. Bon., no. )8. 

80. Cuthbert. )7)-)7) and Gratian, 1 it and n. 1. 

81. For what follows ace 'Chronique de Sainte-Agnes’, ASOP, I, note at foot of p. 182. 

8j. Reminiscent of Jordan, no. 40 which in turn is a biblical reminiscence—Apoc., 11 , 9 and III, 9. 

8). Laurent, no. Hi (17th December, t 77 o) and ff. 

NOTES TO CHAPTER XVIII 

I. Winkelmann 104, 106; Potthast, no. 6)95. 

7. The bull of 8th December, edited by Laurent, no. 119, under the date i 7 7 o, in actual fact is 
dated 1 77 1. This is a plain copy of Laurent, no. 10$, which it rrprodui cs anachronistically after Dominic's 
death. 

). As can be seen from Potthast. 

4. Before writing the bull of jist December, the Pope had direct information from Dominic (Prior 
ordtnlt predlcatonm ); before writing the bulls of 77th December and goth and 7nd January, t 77 t, to 
recommend Fr Guillaume who was going away to continue his studies in Paris, the Pope obviously made 
certain of the consent of the head of the order—Laurent, no. 123 and lit, 1 7 7 . 174. 

|. Laurent, no. 170. 

6. No. 121. The convent was situated in the rue St Denis ; remains of it may be seen at no. 166— 
Balme, III, 1 j), n. 1. 

7. No. 114. 

8 . No. 177. 

9- No. 174; cf. ‘pieces per dilectum fratrem Wuillrlmum, famillarem nostrum eiusdem ordinis, eo 
affectuosius et fiducial l us iterantrs, quo placida et placita conversation? sua nobis meruit complice re'— 
no*. 177 and 1 74. 

10. Procet. Bon., no. 17. Balme. Ill, 1 ji-i <7 and Altaner, 76, n. ) accept this Identity which Laurent, 
p. 147, n. 1, questions without giving his reason. Perhaps because in 1719 Guillaume had completed the 
year* of theology envisaged by Dominic. This was a fact. Thus it was not Dominic who took the initiative 
of sending Guillaume back to Paris, but Guillaume himself, by calling upon the Pope to Intervene. The 
end of the bull of joth December, 1 7 7 o—Laurent, no. 17 7—c learly shows that the Pope was aware that 
he was somewhat forcing the hand of the authorities of the order. 

II. Winkelmann, 119, n. 1 and igt —137; Zimmermann 7*1, 96. 

17. Procet. Ban., no. 1). 

i). Laurent.no. 140. 

14. No. 1)9. 

1 {. No. 17). 

16. No. 1 )6 ( 77 nd April, 1711). Perhaps the brethren were already In the town. This is all that can 
be learnt of the origins of the Metz home. The traditional data (cf. Balme, II, J07 and III, 789-791) 
reliability. On the first prior, Fr Guerric, cf. tupta, ch. XIV, n. )4. 

17- No. iij (1 ith January, tin). 

18. Gallon, ( -6. 

19- Appendix VI. § 16. 

10. Laurent, no. 17). 

7 i. Appendix VI, f 6. 

77 . Bullarlum Danlcum, no. 170; GalUn, 7-8. 

7 ). Laurent, no. 1 )i. 

74. Balme, III. 231. 

7 8• Schceben, 1 i 7 . see* in the prior Dominic mentioned In the charter, a friar distinct from 
founder and the beneficiary of the testimonial Cam qul reel pit of iSth January, mi (cf. <"/'«. I'*!": 
Perhaps he I* basing himself on the phrase to be read at the end of the charter: 'nostro nomine et n 



NOTES 


nrioris et conventus totius (Laurent, no. 131). There, however, it is a , . 

entire order and of its prior, which the two brethren are effectiyely^oZ,°r? M? mnianity d 
,6 As can be seen in the majority of the Prouille charters and elsewherf^i' Cf ‘ followin 8 note. 
J .4«(cf.dfP.XX Cnjo). ,28-329). 130. ,j,. • ctsewhere, in Laurent, no,. 7I> 

18 Laurent, no. 14}. 

19. No. «4J-The copy edited dates from 6th May; others however, date from the jth-cf. following 

"“•o’. Examples of this bull of 5th May. 1221. will be found in Montpellier (AFP V ( 
in Fnesach, Wiirzburg. Pe.au. Treves (AFP. VI (.936), 234, nos . ^28 29 20 o A 
copy of the archives of the order edited in Laurent, no. ,42, bear, no’tadkatiw S whJd,' 

it comes from. 

”■ ,J ' ”• -p— 1, w 

3,. TTiis latter, preserved by the Roman sisters of Sts Dominic and Sixtus (today Monte-Mario) came 
from Bologna—Ivilme. ill, 307, n. 1. 

j,. ASOP. HI. 160 n. . and Erachct. 304. It is not impossible that this Dominic of Segovia should be 
identified with the Dominic of Spain mentioned by Jordan, nos. 31, 49, J0 and Bourbon no 288 
Jordan, no. 49. says that I c remained at Bologna after he was sent there at the beginning of’1218; but 
how arc we to interpret the incomprehensible Mamno, Manionio of no. 31, of which he was prior in 
Spin, otherw ise than by —Maiorico? The principl reason against the identification is not this, in our 
opinion, but the obvious mediocrity of Fr Dominic of Spain and the disappointments he the 

founder. 

34. Laurent, no. 12 -. Cf. BOP, I, 12, no. 19 which mentions these two archive depositories. 

3 j. No. 130. Cf. AOr, I, 12 . no. 21. In relation to the preceding deed, only the prologue is different. 

36. Laurent, no. 74. 

37. No. 79. 

38. The vel antiori 1 utae chentu clause instituted by Urban II at the end of the 1 ith century to defend 
the profession of the canons against the monks, was changed after Alexander III into nisi araioru ritat 
obtentu, to the advantage of the Cistercians. Cf. Derrine, Status canonique, 348-337; article ‘Chamousey’, 
in DHGE, XII, 399- In allowing this restriction to lapse in 1221 in regard to the Preachers, the Papcy 
attacked the privilege of the Cistercians and soon turned it to the benefit of the Preacher,—see following 
note. 

39. Dist. I, ch. 14. / Const.. 202. This prescription, which mentions the provincial chapter must have 
been slightly later than 1221. It followrs from a bull of Gregory IX of 21st June, 1233 (BOP , I, 77. 

133) that Pope Honorius had forbidden both Preachers and Cistercians to receive religious of each 
other’s order, w ithout authorization from the Pope and from the head of the order of the religious in 
question. 

40. Acts I, 14. 

41. e.g. Laurent.no. 123. 

42. Proces. Ron., no. 29. 

43. Jordan, no. 86. 

44. 'Chroniquc de Sainte-Agnes', ASOP, I (1893). note p. 182. 

43. Balmc, III. 79-80. 

46. Damn, 300. 

«conlln g .0 OL.no— V,,. 

investigation by Altancr, Bntthun^tn 22, this is the only information based«» . D . Willi, 

49. On Conrad see Revue BeneTXXH (.903). XXffl (.906). «-»'• J” 3J«. “ 

PSpat, Karjmale u. Bith&fe aw Jem Cisttrcitmeronlen, Breg^nx '912 /document quoted, Cernai, 

50. He was present on jrd November. .2.7* the 2nd siege of Toulouse (documen q 
vol. II, no. 602, n. 1). Cf. Cerrui. vol. Ill, p. xciii. 

51. Zimmcrmann 40, n. 1.7} and n. 2, 76. 

32. Ferrando, 43. 

S3. Gallon, 9-10; Loenert*. AFP. XXI (193D. *4- lla it(. . , 1 

S4- Westcnholz. j 2 ,6. On his burial and the Preachen ~ in Tempulo (no. I. 

3$. Mamachi, Appendix published a certain number 0 c Certain charteo of St Bib 

V-VIII, X. XII. XV. XXVII. XXX. XUI. XLV) re-edited in Bartoim • ^ ^ r.**" 

edited in G. Ferri, le carte dcll’Archivio Uberiano dal teajoj*^ Zucchi ’ 2 
di aorta pa,rta. XXVII (1904). .47-102. On the subject of the two m 

Md 3<6. ..8 document of 

56. Laurent, no. 137, 141. 147. . ,. edition of Laurent, no. 4 • 

57. AFP, XX (19 jo). 328-329 (repbeing the defecti 

> 5 *h May, .11,). . _ . . , ... On Benedict ofM., 

58. Partial version of this no longer extant text in 1 

39. Ed. Wal/, cited under the reference Cecilia. . Ba formed by 

60. Cecilia, no. 4, 10, 12. pnett. Boo., no. H 

6«. Cf. Cecilia, no. 1 and 3 with Jordan, no. 100 an 
Constantino, no. 28. 


cording to Celano— Pita socunda. ch. ,09. According to J^J^**"* 
71 ehun^tn 2 2, this is the only information based . D. Willi, 

e BeXXXH (.903). * 3 ^ 43 ; XXIH (1906). 62-81, 373 39 '. “ 



NOTES 


62. A* Zucchi, 294-796. 

6) . E.g. what b aald about Cardinal Strfano de Fossanovs, Friar Tancrcd, the canals of St Sixtus tk 
Nomentana bridge, etc. Sister Cecilia Is not responsible for the gross errors In dates of the 
historical tradition. Her accounts easily lend themselves to arrangement in chronological order (anT™ 
4. it. il. IJ. i. I. $. 14. »• 9. to, 6. 7. tf—cf. Vicaire. Doruwenr.. 199) orer a period of timeTtili: 
does not exceed a Lent and Paschaltime. The most questionable accounts seem those in which tS 
things remembered by Sister Cecilia, or erm more »o in the case of Sister Angelica alone, are intern*roJ 
with a w r itte n legendary tradition (the repast of the angels, the resurrection of the boy Napoleonl 
This written tradition, because of Its enormous bulk, seriously distorted in the Middle Ages theaccocmi 
of evewi messes—when it was not substituted entirely for personal memories. This is particularly the 
case when an account comes across an episode similar to something in the Gospel—cf. M. Fr Lanaonf 
'll miracolo di Napoleooe Orsini . . .’, Mttetllonea Doatmcma, Rome 19! 4, 10-10. 

64. Laurent, no. 117; Mnntrfuscooe, 8jb. 

64. Ibidem. Cecilia. 2 and 14. speaks of all the nuns in the dlv whom the Pope wished to gather into 
one community, which is a clear exaggeration. 

66. Mcmtefiascone, >ja (rah arcta cl maw a a dihgtnti cuuoJia). 

67. For what follows, see Huyghe. in particular J4-J0. 74-*7. * >. ** 1 —9 j. Cf. tupra, ch. VIII, n. 96. 

61. Holstenius-Brockie, Codec rtgvlanm, H. Augsburg 1749. 4*»7 ti«i. The rule was approved by 

Eugeniut ID (1144-11 j j) Huyghe, 89. 

69. Cecilia, no. t. 

70. Ibidem. Scbeeben, 429 and Zucchi, 26 4. n. 1, firmly reject this information—the cardinals could 
not serve as mere supernumeraries. There was no question of that. Hie affairs of the Roman convents 
were family affairs for the Pope and the cardinals (Laurent, no. * j 7>- Their personal influence on nuns 
and their brailles was indispensable at certain times for the success of the enterprise. In mj when 
there was a question of persuading four sisters from St Sixtus to go hack to St Agnes of Bologna, Honor!us 
himself went to St Sixtus, accompanied by Cardinal Ugolino. the Provincial of Tuscany and seven! other 
of the Preachers. The Pope addressed them himself—‘Chroniquc de Ssinte-Agnes', ASOP, I, 182, n. 

71. Laurent, no. 1 j7, 141, 147; AFP, XX (1990), 928-129; Jordan, no. 100; Cecilia, nos. 2 and 14. 

72. He only appears in two accounts by Cecilia—nos. 1 and 14. 

7) . Simon, 21-44 and Zaredke, 26-77. 

74. He was still In Rome on jrd March, 1111, when he signed a major privilege—Potthast, no. 6(76 
and p. 678. He was in Siena 00 24th March—Winkelmann, 168, n. 1. It will be noted that Cedlia, 
00. 2, mentions his presence on 24th February, but not at the procession for their final entry into St 
Sixtus, which was in April—Cecilia, no. 14. 

74. Laurent, no. 197. 

76. Already a nun in 1194 and abbess since the end of 1204 or beginning of 1204—Bartoloni, 18, 
*7. I«. Ji-47- 

77. On 26th Novembe r . 1219. the whole proceeds of one property were devoted to sending a 
procurator to the Pope for the affairs of the convent—Mamachi, Appendix 49. 

78. On 24th November. 1220. she set aside 6 pounds (livrrs provins] from the Senate to restore the 
convent premises—Mamachi, Appendix 64. At this date she was still at the head of the abbey and 
striving u» pre s e r v e the ancient installation. 

74. He appears in the sisters* affairs after 26th November. 1 206—Bartoloni. 14, 99, 4*. 4*. f4-1® 
1221, he possessed a part of the abbey property aa security for five large debts outstanding— AFP , XX 
(•««). J**- 

80. Cf. charter of 26th November, 1219 and the sending of a messenger to the Pope—Mamachi, 
Appendix 49 and bulls of 4th and 17th December, 1219, 24th April, 1221, and the Pope's replies 
(Laurent, nos. too, 104 and 197). 

• 1 • Cecilia, no. 2. The account is not *erv clear. It is supposed that the nuns and the abbess 
had made profession and given the property of tivr monastery to [Tommie in s preparatory ceremony at 
Santa Maria. Later, the ceding of rights to St Sixtus by the abi>ess it again mentioned. Perhaps this is 
raerelv an Imperfection in the account. It would seem normal that the essential gesture, the profession, 
should have been made at St Slxtua, for according to the mentality of the time, such an act bound not 
only to the person but to the place. The three cardinals, it is sald/agrecd to take part in the ceremony. 
This was by no means pointless —to prevent any failure to take the step on the part of the sisters or sny 
violent intervention on that of their families. Despite modern historiography which places the event In 
1220 (with the exception of Scheeben and N. Maurice Denis -R. Boulet, IUndr. 2nd ed. Rome, 194*. 
4*6, n. I), the date of 1221 is firmly fixed, not only by the secondary synchronisms but also by the 
charters of 24th November, 1220 and 14th April, 12 21—Mamachi. Appendix 64-66 and AFP, XX 
0*4o). 928. In November 1220, abbess Eugenia was still in cnjovment of her full rights. In April, U*'. 
•he was described as 'formerly abbeas' and Dominic alone completed the deed. .. . 

82. Lectionary of St Sixtus (thirteenth century)—Mamachi, Appendix, 9*4; Cecilia, no. 14. w WcB 
served aa a bails for Thierry whose account was repeated try Martinelll. Imago B. Matioe V. quo# °P~ '' ' 
SS. StaJ m Domlnlcl montalm , . . an on ma t, Rome, 1614. This was translated and used by Fr M. Torrigjo 
*f t dtJ,a Immagtne . . . * Rome. 1641; G. G. Meerweman, Dec lijmnoi akathla* !■ 

AtantfW. I Fribourg, 194S. 49 IT. and n. 4. The Virgin la the type of the HagiotorlUao. 

• 9. Frachet. 79-76. * 

84. Frachet, 81; cf. 111, 1 j 4 . 

84. ‘Chroniquc de Sainte-Agnts*. ASOP, I (1899), 181, n. 

86. Frachet, 17S. 



NOTES 


tJ . CedlU.no. n- 

!!; ?«UU.'no. .4 (cf. no $). ^between 24th and , 8 th February. „„ ( Itt 

J rd stages). This is not Impossible but •, unlikely. If as early as the , 8 th St Sixtus was ready m 
Sri* the sisters on a permanent basts, why these three stages? They are inevitable, on the other Ld 
J* the text, moreover. suggests » h * S'* of Santa Sabina and the removal of the brethren had occupied 
’rertain time. It 1 * thought that the sister has confused the dates of the ,nd and jrd stages. 

* co Cecilia, no. 14; cf. nos. ) and 4. 

Article 'Sabine (Salnte )’ by M. D. Darsy in Diet. d'anhiol. a dt litarglt, XV, ,, 8 -,, 8 . where 

,„d a bibliography will be found 

r" Cum nulla tolheitudme malic qut I abort— Montehascone, 83S. 

!,! Darsy, Diet, d'arehtol. a d* hturgit. XV, ,3,; cf. ,,,. Also *La chambre de saint Dominique’, 

in Vitdominlealne. V (i 9)9 ). 43 ~ 44 - _ 

«a BOP, I, if. no. ,. Numerous cases have already been met in which the gift of the church was 
considerably Uter than its occupatu n 

95 . On 1 jth April Dominic was .ailed in a charter prior of the venerable monastery of St Sixtus— 
AFP, XX (1930); 3this can cnlv refer to the convent of sisters. The same document, however, 
mentions the exUtence even at this date of the monastery Jo Ttmpvlo with its servants in whose name 
Dominic liquidated a debt of the said monastery. Thus the translation had not yet taken place. It was an 
accomplished fact by the , <th— Laurent. no. 137; it doubtless took place several days earlier, since the 
pontifical chancellery had had time to deliver the charter, ir account be taken of CecilU, no. 14, it 
could have taken place on a Sunday, the first Sunday after Lent, 18th April, i,,t. 

96. Montehascone. 83#-. 

97. After the arrival of these isolated persons, there would have been 44 religious, according to 
CedlU, no. 14. It will be noted that the figure is not exaggerated. This gives a certain weight to the 
figure of 104 given by Cec ilia, no. b. Was this the maximum attained shortly before the saint’s departure? 
The nuns of Sinu Maria. Santa liibianaand Prouilie formed a community of 60 according to Montehascone. 
He »g»in mentions, however, isolated persons ‘multas et alias donums saeculares’, afterwards received 
by Dominic, who also joined the sisters. 

98. According to Montehascone, the nuns of Santa Bibiana and other convents numbered ,1. Honorius 
indicates the same proportions, w itheut gis ing any figure—Laurent, no. 137. 

99. Cecilia.no. 14. 

100. The charter of 1 jth April shows that St Sixtus already had its community before the transfer of 
the Roman sisters; this cannot be other than the community of the sisters of Prouille. The latter had 
not been there long for the transfer had certainly been made w ithout delay. The post hate of Montehascone, 
I36, should be ignored. 

101. He was in fact in Rome with his clergy on 17th April—Laurent, no. 134. 
ioj. Laurent.no. 134. 

103. Laurent, no. 138. 

104. He speaks of the parish priest who had to be instituted by the master (of the order), re/ prior 
la dicta tcclala a ditto magi art irtaituto. 

ioj. Guiraud, Cartulairt, U, no. 33,. 

106. Montehascone, 836; Pen in. ,,. no. 36. 

107. The minimum, according to the rule which will be discussed shortly. 

108. AFP, XX (1950), 3,8-3,0. 
io*. Mamachi, Appendix $-4. 

110. Laurent.no. 137. 

111. No. 141. Cf. no. 147. 
m. No. 1, 3, 6. 

113. Nos. 3, b. She also makes him appear as procurator of the brethren of St Sixtus before the 
transfer, which does not agree with Constantino, no*. ,8 and 34. 

114. Montehascone, 836. 

iij. Mentioned In the charters of Santa Maria at least after 1,14. conventual prioress after t,if 
(M*machl, Appendix 4,, 44), she was In charge of the turn at St Sixtus—Cecilia, no. 4. 

U6. Cecilia, nos. b, 9, 10. 

117. Montehascone, 83b. 

Hi. Critical edition in Simon, 14,-133. Cf. on these texts. Infra, Appendix VID. 

119. Montehascone. 83b. _ ... f „ _ .c. 

no. Jordan, no. 100; Frachet. 190; Cecilia, ao. 1. 1. j. «. ■*• According to CeaUa. «>• J. 

Un * °{ Lent the brethren were about a hundred in number. This InfonnaOon, however, intended to 
Wm * *** Importance of a miracle, has no sure foundation and no greet probability. ^ 

Cecilia, no.. , and 6. The reference in no. , is a mistake on the ^ter . part * itdmK that be 
Wered the order after the foundation of the monastery of St Sixtus-no. b. He wes at Siena in T— 
M^-chi, Appendix 93. 

Jordan, no. 31. 

1 *!• Cecilia, nos. 1 • u. 

»> 4 . No. b. 

M. D. Darsy, ’La chambre de aaint Dominique', In Vkdemiakaim, V ('»!»)• 4 J" 44 * 

. *• 6 <«**). »• , 1 

1 *™* tomes, moreover from an anecdote without authority, cf. mp«»'• * ‘ 



NOTES 


5*4 

i it. Cam maxima marmratodlnt a rerborum dalctdlnt—Proca. Ban., no. 48. 

tl». No. 5. 

1 jo. No. ji. 

,ji. No.. 4. 5 . 6 . ' 7 . **. J*. 17 . 41 . 

11*. Jordan, no. 107; OrilU. no. 1 3. 

ijj. No. 107. 

ij4. No. 103. 

133. No*. 6. 17 . **. 17 - 

ij4. Proem. Ban., no. |7- 

1 j 7 . CccilU, no. 6 adfintm. 

1 jl. Cecilia, no. 4. 

134. Pnca. Ban., no*. 4. *. 17 . 41 . 4 *- 

140. Cf. Appendix VHl. no. 4. 

141. Frachet. 75-74. 

i 4 i. Frachrt, 74- Cf. jj. SI- 

143. Cecilia, no. 7. 

144. Proem. Ban., no. j4; cf. in. n. 35. 

143. Cecilia, no. 4. The linking together of the peeut and the collatto or spiritual conference is a 

custom peculiar to the Preacher. (/ Cams.. i44-»oo, D. 1, ch. <»i who to gain time have fused two 

distinct practices of the Cistercian., the bibert and the coll at to <(/» Jc Cutout, ch. 80 and 8i—Culgnard 
185-184). The rule of St Sixtus expressly preserved the Cistercian uw* (ch. 3, ed. Simon, 143). 

144. Jordan.no. 104. 

147. Jordan, no. 107. 

148. The prior of the brethren. Fr Tancred. witness to ami actor in the scene. Thus Jordan is very 
well informed. He does not expressly say it was a resurrection, hr c»en rather excludes this. Later 
biographers, howeve r —Constantino, no. jj; Barthelemy, no. 13; Cecilia, no. 1—do so. On this 
development see Altaner, 43-44. 

144. Jordan, no. too. For a criticism of the legendary tradition, cf. Laruoni, cited rupta, no. 4j. 


NOTES TO CHAPTER XIX 

1. Constantino, no. 31; Mamachi, 403. n. j and 433, n. 1. 

2. Jordan, no. 88. 

j. / Cotta., 117-218 (D. 0 . ch. 13. f », and i 4 , i and 3). This expression, which we meet with five 
times in these texts, docs not come up again in the later legislation. It belongs to the first provincial 
legislation. The Utter b prior to 1II4. date when the election of the provincial by hb chapter was 
decided upon (cf. infra, n. i 4 ). In view of the fait that all the elements of thb legbUtion (provincial 
territorial limits, chapter and prior) are contemporary (infra, n. 14), there b no reason for not dating 
this IcgisUtion from mi. date at which the prior provincial «rrulnlv made hb appearance—Jordan, 
no. 88 . 

4. In the new profession formula—/ Cana.. JoJ-loj (D. I, ch. 16). On the earlier formuU, supra 
ch. XI, 11-11. In ilto, the head of the order was still called prtlatui motor —/ Const., 22o (D. II, ch. 
2o and 21). 

3. Cf. in particular the change of title in the two aits of ligolino—Laurent, no. 143 and 131. On 
24th May. 1221, magttur Domirucus, prior ipitut ordinn is spoken of; on 1 jth June, /rarer Dominion, 
maglmtr tattu 1 ordtnti. 

4 . I Cana., 221 -2 2 2 (O. 0 , ch. 24 and 23). 

7. I Cana., 2 17-218 (D. 0 , ch. i 4 ,fi; 17, | 1. 3,4). The second sentence of ch. 16, J 1 is a later 
addition: in mi the provincials were appointed by ihe general chapter, not elected. This f 1 In HU 
merely signified the control of the provincials by the general chapter. | t bi Uter addition, as Is dear 
from the aatutann and b, moreover, divergent from f 1. f j forms part of the 'provincial bloc’— 
Mandunnet- V itairr, U, 274-277 *nd 2*0-281). f 4 and 3 date from 1 »|4 (.Kero, I. 7 »nd 8). Cb. 17. 
| 2 also dates from 1236 (Ana, I. fc). It is not impossible for f 3 to date from mi. though we are 
inclined to think that it b from 1221. | 6 dates from 1123, and senes as a transition between the 
legislation of mo and that of 1123. The other phrases in these two chapten, between which there b a 
literary connection, are the only ones which refer to the province under the original name of prsnincia 
r*J t«gmm. For their date of 1221, rf. rupta, n. j and rn/re, n. 14. 

8 . Parb. Bologna. Montpellier. PaUncia or Oxford. 

4. Thb provision u dearly prior to that in D. II, ch. 4. f 1. which dates from 1213. 

10. Hrfelr Lecierto. V, 1342-1343. 

11. The anomaly of die expression in the Dominican «onstilutlons proves its dependence. One fact 
emphasises thb. The repression does correspond lo realltv in the case «»f die chaplen for which nrovis 
was made by the councils: ui point of Oct die liouses of canons were organised into ecclesbstiOJ 
provinces. In die thirteenth century none of die Dominican province*, as will be veen, corresponded 
an ecclesiastical province, or lo a kingdom. 

II. This canon inspired die Dominican provisions concerning: 1. ihe culling up into sub-division*, 
in accordance with the mL, ta.. —_.. ._ . _i__ .1_1*_..... ..t >1.. r.-.r nmidenis; )• ““ 



NOTES 


c f Springienbach made provision for provincial chapter! for its houses of canons. In i]oi 
d* cU *y 7|| „ tended thb institution to the isolated houses in Italy and then in Denmark, England 
***** crr tain provinces of France, etc. In 1l1 3 it was made general for canons as for monks—cf! 

Hiftoir* dr I’ordrt de Saint Bench, III, 4J-3®; G. G. Meersseman, ‘Die Reform der Salzburger 
^^^nUfte (ml), eine Folge des IV Laterankonrils (121 {)’. in Ztitxhr.J. SrWacr Klnhmgadtkbu, 

^^li'^ld be thought that the institution of the provincial prior was earlier than that of the 
’tLdj chapter. Thu was Scheehen's idea— QF , XXXIX (1939). 3 »- One has only, however, to note 
CTorifinal title —prior F ro*tnciarum ,<l rtgnaram—to see at once the dependence of the institution of the 
H r in relation to Canon XII and thus in relation to the institution of the provincial dapter. 

P .° t Liurent, nos. 14$ *»d 1 i ' • 

16 ThU prescription will be found in D. II. ch. 1 5. and of f 1. It was prior to the ‘provincial bloc’ 
which will be referred to later. We assign it to 1114. In that year, in fact, a second wave of provincials 
wsi seen to emerge, succeeding the provincials nominated by the general chapter, in France (Pierre de 
Reims)—Chapotin. 67. «. 1; LomUrdy |F> Stefano), AFP, X (1940). 37 J-I 73 : Roman province (Fr 
Clair), AFP, ,v (' 934 ), ,,6 « Teutonia (Conrad de Hoxter), QF, XX, •». n. j and XXXV, 134^136. 

17. No.'ll. 
it. Cf. ifl/M. {{■ 

, 9 . Except Scheeben, 170-J 71 - 

jo. Aaa, I, t. Gul, 40J. He does not indicate his sources. 

21! ‘Cum fratre Giliberto priore »» ificet provinc tali'— Acta. 1 . 2. The phrase is that of Jordan, no. St. 
with the exception of the gloss— irifrcrt pun toe tali, Gui, 40 jB. 

22 . ‘De Theutoolca, Hungarica ct Komana provincia, nondum potui certitudinem invenire’—Gui, 


403D. 

23. Echard, I, 1. 

24. I Cons., til (D. D. ch. 1). 

2j. FbrdeUiled study of the question by Christianopoulo, see . 1 S 0 P, I (1893), 49-33. 

26. Jordan, no. 88 and Frachet, 303. 

27. The recommendation bull of 13th November, 1219—Laurent, no. 97 —has remained in the 
Zamora archives. The bouse was not founded until after Barcelona (12 22) and Santaren— ASOP, I, 311. 

28. ASOP, I, 318-321 for a critical study by Christianopculo. 

24. Nominated by the chaptrr of 1 22 1, since as early as 18th January. 1222. be received a letter from 
the King of Castile, St Ferdinand— Castillo. I.P., L. U, ch. 1. 137. Cf. P. L. G. Alonso-Getino ‘Capitulos 
provincialcs y priores prov. de La Orden de Sto Domingo en Fspana', in La Cleocin Tomista, 13 (• 9 »*). 


9 «" 94 * 

30. Chapotin. 61 and n. 2. 

31. Echard I, ii; Gui, 469. It was earlier than the following one (Puy), which was again in 1221. 

32. Charter of donation of the church of St Laurent to the provincial Bertrand de Garrigues by the 
elected bishop Stephen of Chalancon, in October 1221—Percin, 23. no. 68; Gallia Christiana, 
II, 711. 

33. Cf. preceding note and Chronica la, 338. which states 'pout us a bcato Dominic o’. 

34. Gui 403 affirms thb; Echard I, 21,92, 116. queries it on account of the silence of S a lag n a c and 
Bourbon in their information on Matthew of France. Gui’s testimony, however, b formal. Cf. 
Meeraeman in MOPH, XVIII. 82. 

33. All that Is known is that it was earlier than the convent of Parma—ASOP, I, 187. 

36. Taeggio, cited by Mamachi, *30. n. 3. dates the foundation from 1221. 

37. Charter of Bologna «f 17th February. 1223— .4 SOP, III, 169; MOPH, I, 304. 

38. Scheeben in AFP, IV (1934), 123. 

39. Frachet, 303, from a report of 1239; Pfeiffer. 13 to 26. 

40. Mandonnct-Vicaire. I. 2491*9. 

41. Alianer, Dcmimkancrmnuontn, 142 ff. Basing himself on the date in Datua, 300, Scheeben (361) 
whom we followed in the French edition of thb story admits the foundation of a convent at Alba Royale 
(Sxdtesfchenar) before May 1220, by a Fr Paul, prior in Hungary, dbtinct from the Master Paul who 
was at thb time prior of Bologna. Bela Ivanyi, however, in Manga Mandamus, II, Paris 1930. 439 - 44 ®* 
and above all Loenrru, S. Ihacinthr, 12-23, have shown the improbability of thb duality of persons and 
»ne incompatibility of the Hungarian data in Datua with tboae of the reliable report of 1239—Frachet. 
loj. 

4 >* Pfeiffer, 183. 

41 * According to Dania, 300. the Fr Solomon who entered at Verona at Easter 1220 was left as 
Priest at Erireach by Fr Paul, on his wav to Hungary after Pentecost 1220. The Utter detail b incorrect 
"»d how much can be retained of live anecdote is now clear—the first mention of the convent of Friesach 
*nd of the presence of Donunuam in Germany. 

44 * fUillarium Dam,urn, no. 1 jo. 

4$. Jordan.no. 33. Cf. Schrrhrn, |«>2. , , 

4 *. Kan., or Ram.ldus. according to Datua, 301, dean of Rmkildc, bishop elect of that diocese, had 
wjlcred the order in Paris in the curve of the journey which he was making to Rome for confirmation 
hi ,,c u «‘d «*> have become provincial the follow mg year. Thu could only have taken place 

when the ice was vacant in May .1223 Gallcn, 1 j and n. 7. 

47 . Datua, 300, cf. utpta, n. 41 and 41. 

4 *. Donut <«». c.1 _i._. 
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4f . Hemillaefatlrot, ed. Coppenstein, Cologne, titf, 14— ASOP, I, 970-972. 

ro. Except with authorization from the Pope —I Cerm., 202 (D. I, ch. 14); Fr Christian hn n . 
must hare kept silence about his Cistercian origin. ’ ever . 

j,. For preaching at Rhelms see Bourbon, j* 1. He undoubtedly bore the title of first prior of Colo—, 
—ibidem and Jordan, no. 66, 70, 79, *1. ^ ne 

jj. Scheeben, in Qf. XXXV, 1(4-1 { 6 . 

jj. Jordan.no. II; Chronica lla, jij; Ana. I. 2; Gui, 40} ; Nicholas Trivet, Atmala m regum Anall 
ed. T. Hog. London, 1849. 209. Despite Trivet, It is difficult to attribute 12 religious to the found^’ 
comm uni tv. This detail, which Jordan does not give, teems a conclusion drawn from D. II, ch. 29 of a® 
institutions (/ Cana., at). This prescription indeed, which presupposes that the order was hlehW 
developed, is probably later than 1111. In fact only four brethren were sent at this date with Paul of 
Hungary—Frachet, joj. 

J4 . Cf. supra, 961 and n. 21 as to why it is not possible to give him this title from 1221, despite 
Bernard Gui. 

j(. R. J. Loenerta, Unt anciane chroniqat An prmlnrlaui Aomlnuaint At Pologne in AFP, XXI (19(1) n 
and n. 1; 14. n. 1. On St Hyacinth and his biographer, see Altaner, Dominikanermialonm, 196-214. 
O. J. Woroniecki, So. Jocek OArowat, Katowice, 1947. 

(6. Loenert a . AFP, XXI (19$ 1), 14-* i- 

(7. Frachet, 194-191. On the beginnings of this province see Altaner, Domini kanermlaionen, 9-1 
R. Loenerta, ‘Documents pour servir k I’hlstoire de la province dominicaine de Grice’, AFP, XIV 
(1944), 72-1 t f. 

(I. It is this collection of prescriptions that is called ‘provincial document’—Mandonnet- 
Vicaire D. 276-277 and J79-1U; Vicairr, Donmtnu, 1J0-U1. Ibis collet lion includes the following 
paragraphs: D. U. ch. I, { 1; I; ); 4 f ia and 1; f. f 1; 7; I f 1; 9 J 1 and 2; 10, § 1; 11, J J; , j; 
i(, | 3; 16 | 6 (list in Vicairr, Document!, 1)0, slightly amended). This collection, later th» n m, 
cannot be later in date than 1 J 77, since the provinces which it organized prepared the meeting of the 
chapter of ill!—f Cana., 19). It is possible to be more definite than this. It was later than 1224 since 
in that year the first provincial legislation as given in ch. 1 j and 1 b of the Kodcz ms. was being completed 
(cf. supra, n. 16). Moreover, the alteration which it established in the composition of the general 
chapters created numerous difficulties before 111*. since that year it was necessary to convene a special 
general chapter to remedy them—/ Cana., 19) and 214 (Preamble of 1:2s and D. H, ch. 6); Humbert, 
Bra., 0, {I. This pre su pposes that the alternation provi<ird for by the provincial text had come into use 
at least twice—thus 17 76 and 1227. The provincial document n at Latest of 122 j. It will be noted that 
that year the chapter was held in Bologna, among the lawvers. It is indeed in that year that the date of 
composition, which in 19)! we could not take the risk of determining, must be set. The bringing into 
being of elective provincial chaptrrs in 1724 (first definite mention for France—Chapotin 48 and 67) 
supplied the genera) chapter of 12 2 f with the first elected pros im laic. 

(9. D. D, ch. 1 , / Cm., 212. 

60. D. U, ch. f and to, / Conn., 21) and 2if. In the edition of the text of Rodez, the institution of 
the minor provinces appears as contemporary with that of the major. Actually the first provincial of 
Poland was nominated in 12 2 f (cf. tupta. n. 55). The juridical prov loom relating to the minor provinces, 
however, may very well have been interpolated, with slight alterations in the provincial document in 
1 2 76 or at latest 1227. The name given to them of pr art net at uiptroJAllot, the additional character of the 
paragraph in which they arc mentioned, with a significant aatuiaun, make it essential to posit this 
question. The date of the first provincial of Dacia would seem to be 1 7 76 (cf. uipta, n. 46). The order of 
enumeration of the minor provinces, which has varied, provides a conftrmatur of this. We have taken the 
historical order of the foundations to be that of the order of precedence (Echini, I, 1)—Poland. Dacia, 
Greece and the Holy Land (already the Acta of the chanters of 1239-1240-1241 mentloo—Poland, 
Dacia, Syria, Holy Land, Greece— Ana, I, it, i), 18), which seems to prove—1. that Greece and the 
Holy Land were contemporary; 2. that they came into being after Dacia, thus In 1 227. In this case the 
addition relating to the four minor provinces would date from 1227. These particulars are welcome. Up 
to this date no document had revealed the date of creation of the minor provinces and one had to be 
satisfied with the date of 12 28 , clearly erroneous, given by Bernard Gui. 

6t. On the spirit of this legislation, see the celebrated commentary by Denlfle—/ Cona., 165-19); 
G. R Galbraith, Tht Coannuuon of the Dominican Order, 1216 to 1360, Manchester, 19>51 Mandonnet- 
Vicaire, U, 2)0-239; David Knowles, The Kthgiom OtAen In fjtglonA, Cambridge, I94 1 . 

L. Moulin in Km. Inurn. Am tdemcm odmtnimsaum, 19(1, 42-67 and 14((, 1-104 (all relevant). 

62 . Proem. Ban., no. 7. The text docs not say be was elected. The electioo of the prior by the 
community, however, was legislated from 1716—Laurent, no. 74, / Cana., 221 (D. II, ch. 24). Only 
founders were nominated by the chapter. 

6). Laurcnt.no. 126. 

64. No. 1 jo. 

if. Mamachi— Appendix 974-97*. 

66. On 17th February, s 2»9 and Sth April. 1124— ASOP, IV, 169, n. • and 170. n. J. 

67. ASOP, IV, i6f , n. j. 

68. Laurent, no. 126. 

69. ASOf, 1 , 181-182 and ‘Chrooique de Sainte-Agnfca*, ihlAam, no. to. 

70. Fere per lotam Marthiam trrviainam'— Praia a. Ban., no. 41. On Ids companions see no. 4 *- 

7'. Bull to the prelates for the purpose of accrediting Ugolino— 14th March, ,721-Potthast. no. 
6(89; Huroy. 740-74* i complementary mandate of icth March—Potthast. 00. if9*. HI. If 1 ' 
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WlnJcrlnunn. I. «*7-77 ; Brem. 4J U . Ch, Tourd| kr . La lotion en Um,bardie da cardinal 
..Zitaofiin). Un*pi*ode de U fe crmsade . in RHE, XLV (1950), *o8-j 4 j. 

Ug frr lb cardinal's Itinerary, see Winkelrruroi. I. ,48. n. 

I!! f/ews. Boo., •**•• 7. I<». 4>- 
jj. Laurent, no. «4f* 

7 ! Jfomachi. Appendix 76-79. arts of 8th. 9th and 1 ith November, 1221. 

This was Maltre G{ulllaume) Gasco- Laurent, not. 150 and iji. 

,0 Winkelmann. I. i6», n. 1. 

t0 ' •Chronique de Sainte-Agnes*. ASOF. I, ill, n. 

I,’ 'Circa finem mentis iulii’. Proen Son., no. 7. He preceded Ugolino who was in Bologna 


$j. He was not present at Donum, s death. 

I ’ What follows reproduces almost word for word the account of Prior Ventura of Verona and the 
procurator Rodolfo, both witnesses of hr<t importance— Prows. Ben., nos. 7-10. jt. JJt J4 . To this 
bre been added some details related by Guillaume de Montferrat. Buonviso, Fr Stephen— ibidem, nos. 
U, if. »o. 11. 371 Jordan, nm. <.«; Frachet. I 4 . 8j. SI; Salagnac. HI. 1. no. j (MOPH, XXIl! jj). 

*4. This double visit, mentioned I*, the Chronique de Sainte-Agnes'. ASOF, I, 181, n., can only be 
placed at this particular time. 

jj. Frachet, 8j. 

14. According to Buonviso. in i •nnrctK.n with an illness of Dominic in Milan in 1110—Prows. Ben., 


no. 12. 

(7* By Jordan, no. 9], who was nut a direct witness. 

II. Ferrando. no. jo, adds : Mavr . iurity. keep humility, possess voluntary poverty.’ It is surprising 
tbt neither Ventura. Rodolfo nor Jordan cite this phrase presented by Ferrando aa a solemn testament, 
accompanied by s malediction against those in the order who should be defaulters in respect of poorssions. 
Docs not the expression come rather from Jordan of Saxony who gives it and comments on it to Diana 
in Letter XVII in 1 >8f A—J. J. Rerthier. it internet* de utit* Dominique, arte let cemmtmaim da card. 
Eades it Chduiaurout et du Bt. JovrJan de Sate. Fribourg, 1892. 

89. Description of the primitive liturgy of the dead among the preachers by Philippeau, after the 
prototype of il{ 4 . It is thus again that will be found, almost intact, distributed among the present 
Dominican processional and bmun . The account we are going to read already agrees with this as to 
the essential points—viaticum, extreme umtion (here according to the collegiate rite—see Philippeau, 
44), prayers at the agony. gTrat commendation, funeral toilet, vigil. There is nothing unexpected. 
Philippeau points out the preponderant inilurnce of the university customs of Paris and Bologna on the 
Dominican rite, which he thus characterizes -a canonical version of the post-Carolingian recensions of 
the Roman sacramentary. 40-4 • • 

90. Fnca. Ban., no. { and Jordan, nos. 91 and 12 j. 

91. Ventura, no. $, links this up with the confession; but it is clear that that is connected with the 
preceding allocution. 

92. Salagnac. jj. 

9J. Bourbon, no. 334. 

94. The sleep in the course of which Fr Guaia had the vision of Dominic at the very time when the 
lattri was dying—Jordan, no. 9;, could be the siesta. This, however, is not certain for we are told that 
at tbt time Guaia was ill. The numerous events, however, which took place since the morning, oblige 
u to fix this death in the course or at the end of the afternoon. 

>f. Salagnac. jj. 

94 . This has been baaed on the anatomical reconstitution made in 1945. on the occasion of the 
•deatific analysis of the relics, by Prof. C. Ptni of Bologna (why has an affected attitude, so little worthy 
of the saint, been given to this otherwise satisfactory reconstitution.’), Amato, etc. Lt reliqtue di S. 
D—ttUco. Star 1 a < LeggtnJa , rtctnhe tclenujkht , ncaarvtient fiska . . ■ Bologna, 1946. The pages of Prof. 
^ Ftaasetto are particularly important here. 

97 , Cecilia, no. 1 j. This portrait which one might have feared would be somewbt conventional bn 
received remarkable confirmation from the learned study of the relics (cf. prec. note) especially the 
««*dy of the hair (white with a few traces of red), the teeth (which, with the palate and partially calcified 
Urge pharynx found in the tomb are proof of a strong sonorous voice), and the skeleton (j feet { inches), 
**«»derness of the body, long, fine hands). He must hart been agile and quick of movement; the skin 
•omewbt pale and white, with freckles. The type is Mediterranean, ibero-insular. The absence of 
Wwm h confirmed by the presence of hairs among the relic's, which invalidates the contrary evidence 
offtachet, in. 

Frachet, 84; Aron, 143-144, where details will be found on this religious, founder of St Mark 
of Mantua and of its daughter houses, St Catherine of Bologna and the Holy Trinity of Ronaano . ^ 

99 . The convent of the Augswtuuan nuns of Ronaano, which Diana tried to escape to, also depended 
00 Albert Spinola—Aron. 144. 

•oo. On these numerous and distinguished prelates see Sc bee ben, 390. 

>•>< Brem, 99-101. 
m2. Jordan, no. 1 j j. 

•°J, Proem. Baa., noa. 9 an d 1 j. In the choir of the religious, before the altar which is at the entrance, 

U -Berthier, Tambomi, 11. 

,0 4 « Prectt. Ban., no. 9; Jordan, no*. 97, 98; Frachet, *4. *i. 
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NOTES TO CHAPTER XX 

Bologna, Bergamo, Verona, Milan. Brescia, Piacenza, Faenra, Parma, Asti, Genoa, Venice, Padu, 
Paxii, Trerlao, Cremona. Jeai, Cuma, Reggio. ’ • 

l. After i J jo—Kuczyroki, 79~n®- 

3. Donner, 

4. Suiter; Winkelmann. II. 4H-4B4; Kuczynskl. $»-6o and 111-128; Meememan, Confrbta II 

J7-J9 and IV, 293-296 and Th. Kaeppeli. Melanges August* Ptlra, Louvain 1947, 276-277. ’ ' 

j. Winkelmann, II, 347. n. 2. 

6. Prow. Bo«., no. 39. On the subject of beretica at the itake which Fr Stefano also mentions, cf. 
Infra, n. 12. 

7. a. the formal precept given by Jordan to the chapter general of 12 3 3 against any attempts among 
the brethren to obtain a bishopric—.Ano, I, 4; Frachet, u«-'4l *ml 204-210. If we accept two 
missionary bishop*, Fr Guala was the first Friar Preacher to be promoted to the episcopate. 

I. / Cm is., 224 (D. II, ch. ji). 

4. For ordinance of a provincial chapter in Lombardy instanced against a ‘pacificatory 1 friar in 1232 
aee G. Caro in Newer Archir., XXD (1897). 4*» •**! 4)1- For admonition of the general chapter of 12j 4 | 
see Aaa, I. 4. 

10. There is no justification for thinking that John of Vicenza was called to Bologna by Jordan— 
Schecben tn QF, XXXV, 7*~7*; l olh J 10 **- howeser. John of Vicenza gave his judgement as 
arbitrator—dr mandate at Itcentia magian ordinit —Suiter. 107. 

II. It was not until 12 jj in Provence. 1234 m Lombardy and France, *235 in Tuscany that the 
Dominican provinciali received from Gregory IX the power to appo.nt permanent pontifical inquisitors, 
whose function the Pope had instituted in 12 33 — Meememan, Ct miseries, II. $ (-60 and n. 16. 

12. The proscriptions against the heretic* inscribed in the urban statutes under the influence of 
Ugolino in 1 2 2 1 comprised only the penalty of banishment. The penalty of death by burning was decreed 
and imposed in Lombardy by the constitution of Frederick II in 1224. It did not spread at that time but 
only in 1231 through the action of Gregory IX. In fact, Fr Etienne, in the deposition we have quoted, 
also mentions that in 1233 a number of heretics were burnt in the Lombard cities. Cf. Kuczynski, 
94-108, who corrects the serious errors of Flckrr on the history of I lie penalty of burning in northern 
Italy. 

13. For the history of the translation, see Suiter, 7 7-74; Winkelmann, II, 430-431; Altaner, 2 lo¬ 
ll!; Schecben, 3(9-407. The lattrr study, a careful work, corrects the others in considerable degree. 

14. Jordan, no*. 97-9* and 122-124; Proem. Ban., no. 9 (Ventura). Against Altaner (227-228), who 
practically taxes Jordan and Ventura with officious lies. Sc hoc ben. 392, reacts very successfully. 

1 3. On 6th November, 12 21, Gulffred, Cardinal• Legate of Lombard, granted an indulgence to anyone 
helping in die building of the new church— ASOP, IV, 174. n. 2 ; in 12 30, people spoke of the church of 
St Nicholas norturfacte —I Sctpino, forte nellt chine di Bologna net stroll VlU-Xl F, Bologna 1932, 164; on 
•th Aqgust, 1231, the Preachers again purchased a portion of land from the Lovcllo, clearly in order to 
complete the constructions—ttalmr. Ill, 409. n. 2. 

16. Berthlrr. Tombtau, 11 and n. 2. 

17. Pratts. Bon., no. 13. 

it. Scbreben, QF, XXXV, 70. justly remarks against Altaner, 714, that the project of translation was 
still attributed to Fr Stefano and die brethren in Lombardy, never to Jordan—/Voces. Bon., nos. 39 and 
40; Jordan, nos. 124 and 173. 

19. In autumn and winter 1232-1233, Jordan seems to hue been in Germany, then in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome and Naples—Schecben, Qf, XXXV, 67. 

20. Salitnbene, MG SS, XXXfl, 72. maliciously insinuates this. The Bishop of Modena was, however, 
too much attached to the order and to Dominic, for the expression attributed to him by Sallmbene to 
have any probability. 

7i. Joidin, no. 113. 

22. Jordan, no. 123; Salagnac, 11-19. 

73. Jordan, no. 1. Cf. Altaner, 11 and 213; Vicaire, Documents, 17-1!. 

24. Proca. Bon., no. 39. 

23. Altaner. 212-7it, supposes that Jordan himself had called John of Vicenxa to Bologna: 1. W 
preach the peace there; 2. to elicit in the population a fervour capable of fore ing the canonization. This 
u to credit him with much calculation! Neither point It established or even probable. Against the fust 
see Schecben. QF, XXXV, 71. Against the second, cf. supra, n. if. Moreover, although the contempor¬ 
aries. beginning with Fr SteCsno (Proem. Ban., no. J9) have stressed the rble played by John of Vicenza, 
which 1* easily understandable, it it dear that the frur's preaching tame alter the idea of translation. 
Jordan, nos. 124-173 not only mentions slow-moving negotiations, but indicates quite different reasons 
* or die intention to transfer the relics. Jotui of Vicenza did not iA«- the initiative in promoting the cultus 
of Dominic, but be did seise on tius diemr at the right moment and provide it with powerful 
orchestration. 

ifc. Proem. Ban., no. 34. ThU perhaps refers to the vision related by Thierry, no. 30I (Dominic 
‘presents' the deceased brethren to the Lord a* St Fran, u does for his). Setting the founder* in psnUel 
is typical of the emulation of the two orders. John may have pan ui pa led in the previous y rar in tbe 
^nunuation of St Antony of Padua >-Suiter. 3*. A* to tbe authenticity of hi* visions, the mockeries ol 
Sallmbene MG, SS, XXXII, 76, 79, 11. throw a rather disturb me lurhl on them. 



NOTES 


,, According to the evidence this follow, Jordan, nos. i *7-119; Prcca. Bon., nos. 10, ,, , c 
Constantino, no. 67. 

In front of the choir of the religious, in the nave, near the altar of the faJthfiil, on the women’s 
^ as far a, can be judged in view of the reformations which the church has undergone. As to the 
I^mohagus, it was raised, in marble, without historiated carvings—Berthier, Tombtm, 1, to i« 

/C«mr.. ni (D. II. ch. .7). 

,0. On .9»h April, mi. city ami bishop came to an agreement to defer to the arbitration of John of 
Vicema. Th* * ivcn ° n J,,t thrn comctexi on Joth June—Sutter, 71, 91, 107-10* 

According to all the witness*. This fragrance had already been manifest in the church after the 
Bint's burial— Procts. Bon., no already during his lifetime—Frachet. 81-83; for a similar fragrance 
near the bodies or on the tomb of fl. Jordan, Conrad. Pelagius, see Frachet, «jo, 1 jo, 193 (id Peter 
of Castelnau, see Ceroai. no. 79*. during Jordan’s lifetime, under the form of diabolical temptation— 
Jordan, nos. 113-119. On this odour of sanctity, see E. Lohmeyer, Vom gdttlichen Wohlgeruch’, in 
Stutmgtber da Htidelbagtr Mod. pbiloi. hia. Klnae, i 9 i 9 , 49, n. j and other quotations—Altaner, uo 
n . Scbeeben, 399-400. particularly insist, on its historical character. 

ji. A great friend of the order, founder and protector of the convent of Lille, legate in the Albigeois 
from 1131 to the beginning of 1J 33. when he received the minion, on lind January, to look after the 
bishop of Saint-Paul Trois-ChSiraux. who was retiring to the Dominican convent of Puy—Chapotin 
67 and 70; ASOP. IV. 34: Zimmcmunn, 1 37; Mceraeman, AFP, XVII (1947), 7-10 and 18-19. 

33. Jordan, no. 126; Ferrando. no. 52. For other miracles on this day see Ferrando, nos. 34, 56. 

34. A further translation would take place in 1167. to the present tomb carved by Nicolo Pisano— 
Berthier, Tombeou, Jo-1 3. In 19 * 1 yet another was carried out in order to put the relics in safety and the 
cenotaph in security. It was thou that the radiographv and mensuration published in Amato were carried 
out. The cenotaph was put i-ai k in position and the body brought back on the occasion of the important 
celebrations from 8th to 13 th September, 1946. 

3 j. According to the letter from the commissioner, of Bologna to the sub-commissioner, of T oulouse 
-MOPH, XVI, 1 b 9 . 

36. AIOPH, XVI. 11 j-117. 

37. For the history oi the canonisation see Walx, .AIOPH, XVI, 9J-113; Vicaire, Doc u men t! . 193-199. 

38. On Philip Carisi of N crcelli, see .1SOP, ID, 696; be was three times provincial of Lombardy 
(Galvagno, Minor, 94; 93-97; «*«*> and died after 1166 (ibidem. 99). There is no reason to identify him as 
Echard doe, (I, 103-106). with the provincial of the Floly Land in 1137, who must have been the lint 
prior of Rheims—Balrnc. II. 306. n. 1. 

39. On these three personages see Altaner, 111. The first was known as a master in canon law. The 
second soon afterwards became Bishop of Lmola. All three received at this dine several commissions 
from the Pope. 

40. Ed. Wall. MOPH. XVI. 1 23-167 ( — Prows. Bon.). 

41. MOPH. XVI. 169-171. 

41. For list of the 1 ( articles see Vicaire, Documents, 197. Scbeeben, 40I and Walx, AIOPH, XVI, 109, 
thought—it Is not known whv — the reconstitution of this list impossible. 

43- Ed. WaU, MOPH, XVI* i7*—«»7 < — P"*«- TW.). 

44. When he composed his hMlut, Jordan was only acquainted with in writing and only related a 
small number (six) ol the saint's miracles—Jordan, nos. 99-101; cf. Altaner, 11-13. In the account of 
the translation, on the other hand, he was acquainted with a catalogue of miracles read before the Pope 
and cardinals on the canonisation day. and he summarise, this—Jordan, no. 116. With two exceptions, 
all these miracles will be found in the collection terminating the ms. of the Li Stilus transmitted by the 
Bollandists {.ASS, Auguni. I. nos. 89-93) and Ferrando. nos. 31-62 (miracles contemporary with the 
translation or later) and in the later collections of legends—Frachet. 73; Consta n tino, nos. 36, 34, 65; 
Rarthflemv, no. 13 and Thlerrv, no. 2 30. On the value of this collection, see Altaner, 21-23; Scbeeben, 
403 and AIOPH, XVI, i 4 andi6-i8. 

43- Jordan, no. 116. 

4b. At this time 6th August was occupied by the feast of St Sixtus, Pope and Martyr— Pruett. Boo., 
°°- 8. The introduction of the feast of Our Lady of the Snow on 3th August oy St Pius V necessitated the 
tratdcr of the feast of St Dominic to 4th August—Altaner, 2 26. 

47- Ed. WaU, AIOPH, XVI. 190-194- 

4*. BOP, I, 68, n. 1 show, knowledge of certified copies 0/ the bull in the archives of the convents of 
!*•*!». Toulouse, etc. Ligiea, ASOP, IV, 133-13*. mentions a certain number of others—Bordeaux, 
Montpellier, SpaUto_ 

49- Jordan, fpiaufor, no. 43 (Scbeeben. QF. XXXV. 7 »). where we tec abo that the provincial of 
“jnbardy had invited Iordan to the celebrations in Bologna. For those in Toulouse, see SaUgnac. >«-«»; 

• elision, 11-13. For use history of the liturgical text of the feast of St Dominic, see Scnccbeo, AFP, li 

u*nr. 

fo. Although today there are no manuscripts in which Jordan’s text, nos. 111-130. which contains 
U* account of the translation, is in the form of an encyclical, such texts have existed. Moreover. Use 
«hU piece, so different from that of the libel Jin. is indeed that of an encyclical. Cf. Vicaire, 

*“■*"*». i*-i 7; against Scheeben, MOPH. XVI. 10-18. 

31. Altaner, Domuukoaamatoom, 1. 

$4- On the unquestionable Marian devotion 0/ Dominic and his first brethren, cf. Duval, 739-734- 
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which form the bad* of the rmarv. In Dominic’* particular case, the best focal nolnJ ,n wrie * 
remain the legislative attitude he took up a* to the office of the Birred Virgin jndl, .u the * our «* 
formal* (/ Conn., 19$ and loi, D. I, ch. 1 and if>)—Dural, no*. 8.11, j 0 . he P^eadon 

jj, Jordan, no. 107. 


(6. Jordan, no. ioj. 

(7. Jordan, noa. 103 and 104. 

f«. On thU prayer, cf. Vicaire, Documents, Joo-ioi. It will he remarked that thii prarer- 
Dominic’* life «uch as Jordan of Saxony could see it after the drawing up of the UbtlluJ- J' ,Um * U P 
earliest from the time of the canonization *ince it invoke* Dominic a* special intercessor f k ** 

). seem* to make allusion to the vision of John of Vicenza (Dominic ’present*’ all hi* hr^.fcT ,h ' 0n,er; 
tupn, n. 16) which had so much influence on the cultu* of the saint in Bologna in u l ° G -^’ 
Prayer, which dates from 1134-11)7. could well have been composed bv Iordan at thi./ ,J4 ‘, . * 
canonization celebration., a. in the ca* of the encyclical on the translation.' ,lme of «•»* 
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Alboln 232 
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Alfonso VI II 66(451), 33, 47, 105, 408 
Alfonso VII 8, 9, 34f, III 38(454), 408 
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Alfonso X, the Wise, 11, 15, 35, 399, 406 
Alice de Montmorency IX 2 5(482) 
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Al Mansour 7 
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Altaner ix, XX 14 , *8, 25(528), 436 
Alzonne IX 39(482) 

Amaury dc Montfort IX 25(482), 144-145, 
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Ambrose, St I / i 3 ( 449 ) 

Amicie dc Breteuil 265 
Amicie de Joigny 145 
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Amiens, c. 319 
Ami/o de Milan, fr 268, 386 
Andald 271, 274. 367. 37 ® 
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Apocalypse 188, 190 
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Arles 61, 107, 231, 338 
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A maud, fr XI 16(493) 
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A maud Babon 110 
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• 37 . I39f. « 43 . > 47 . * f 2. 159 4 - 3li 
(487), 165, 170, 181, 192, 2oo, 2 2 2, 
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A maud de Comminges 191 
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VIII it 5(480), i)|, J12, 349 
Amaud de Laurr VUI 3/(473) 

Amaud Ortiguers 121 
Amaud Othon 101, 103 
Amaud Riviere io2 
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Amaudr (Prouille) VUI 147(479) 

Arre Arrufat 97 
Anende VIII 147(479) 

AsaaJit, fam. 100 
Assisi ) 

Asii, c. XX 1(328) 
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Athletae VII 19(471) 

Atienza 46 

Auch 61, V 53(464) 

Aude de Tonneins too 
Aude, r. 95, 98, 99 
Augustine St. 36, } 8f, 85, 102, 188, 104 
J • 5 

Avicenna 26 

Avignon 61, 64, 164 + 7(489), 232 
Avignonct V 89(465) 

Avila IV 5 ( 45 ®) 

Avion, r. 31 

Aza, arvhdeanery I 13(445), J3 
Aza, fam. 15ft, 401, 402-407 
Aza, m. 9 
Aza, t. 7, • 3 . • 5 
Azzo d'fcste 378 

B. Claret 12o -t- 64(472) 

Babons, fam. 1 20 
Bagnolo 324 
Balms: ix 
Hamburg 350 
Bartos 10, 14, 405 
Bafiueloi, r. 3,13 
HaAuelot, t. 14 

Barcelona, c. XIII 113(506), XIV 59(508), 
XV 101(513), 3*9 + /■?/( 5 '®), 334 , 
34 /. 3^3 

Barcelona, t. 250, 319 

Barthelemy de la Cluse 227 

Bartolommeo de Vicenza 378 

Haudouin (Catharist) 94 

Baudouin (Baldwin) of Toulouse 142 

Bayonne 409 

Bayonne, C. 258, 362 

Bazade 233 

Beard J 27 4 7.’(50o) 

Beatrice 145 

Beaucaire 80, 107, 217, 2)2 

Recede 149, 387, 411 

Behetna 14, 15, 16, I 77 ( 447 ). 4 ° 3 f 

Beleamanza 323 

Bellegarde 144 

Belleperche 77 

Bellune 378 

Belveze VIII 33(475) 

B<fne, fr 340! 

Ben^, sr 2 78 + 6(511) 

Benedetto de Montejiauone 2 89 + 53 . &C 
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Benedict. St VIII l6o(4«<>). ' 77 . »° 7 , 
304. )88 
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Benedict of I'arma 378 
Benoit. fr see: BtW 
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Benoit de Termes 101 
Benoite, sr see Bine 
granger d’Avalanet V j6(464) 

Biranger of Palou, bp of Barcelona 319 
Blranger, bp of Carcassonne 78, 146 
Be ranger arch, of Narbonnc 7of, V 63 
(464), VI *(466), 80-81. 83, VI 

45(468), 95* '° 6 . ,,,f * VIII 4>( 476 ), 
«H, VIII *6(477). ' *4. VIII * 88 ( 480), 
•43 

Blrengere 1**. 160 

Berengire of Castile XIII 77(504) 

Blrengire (Prouillc) 122, VIII / 47 ( 479 ) 

Bergamo,c. * 75 , 534 . 3 * 3 . 176 — *< 528) 
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Bernard St I 1/7(449), 50, 74, 77, 79, 85, 
89, VI 66(468), 96. 97, 103 -f 40(470. 
11J, 146* ' 76 , J04. }88 
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Bernard d’Arrens 102 
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Bernard dc Cazenac IX *6(481) 

Bernard de Durfort VIII 53(476) 

Bernard Gui vii, 167, 361 
Bernard Hugucs 126 

Bernard, arch, of Narbonnc 103^43 
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Bemard-Olhon 99 

Bernard, bp of Palencia II 34(450) 

Bernard Prim 134, i8i, 193, 200, 212 
Bernard of Prouillc VIII 79(475) 

Bernard de Rochefort, bp of Carcassonne 257 
Bernard dc Sedirac, arch, of Toledo 8, 47, 
$8, VI 11(467), 408 
Bernard Seila, jun. it»8f 
Bernard Seila, sen. ifo8f 
Bernard de Simorrc 87, 93 
Bernard de Thiron 11 o 
Bernard de Villeneuvc 102, 106 
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Bekthier viii 
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( 457 ), 45 , 77 . VI 24(467), 207, 210 
Order of St Victor 210,293 
Order of Sta Maria de Porto 21 o 
Order of Sempringham 287^ XV 65(512) 
Order of Springiersbach 207^ XIX 13 
(524). 4 * 3 

Order of Trinitarians 193 

Order of Val-des-Ecoliers XI 37(494) 

Ordo XI 230(497), 220, 254 

Ordo antiquus 36 4. 43(454), 207 

Ordo doctorva 189, XVI 224(517) 

Ordo episcoporum 189 
Ordo roonasterii III 40(454), 37, X 201(492), 
204 -j- 11(495), 207 
Ordo norus 36, 207 
Ordo predicationis 225 
Ordo predicatorum 189-191, XI 27(493), 225, 

XVI 223(517) 

Origen III 77 ( 455 ) 

Orlamund 48 -j- 72(459). IV 60(460) 
Orleans, c. 263, 267! -f- 59, 63(508), 

XVI ,2 >7(5.8) 

Orleans, t. 258, 260, XV 75(513), 331 

Orvieto 322, 324 

Osma (archdeaneries) II 1 ( 449 ) 

Osma, ch. II 43, 56 ( 45 °~ 45 «). 2 5f, 3of, 
36-42, 45 + 2 23 ( 457 ), 132, 152. 
157. 162, 207, 215, 353 
Osma, d. 8-10, 31, 33, 35, 55. 57 . 251 
Osma, t. 7f, 31-45. • 3 5 » 2» 5 . < 3 ^( 5 °*). 

250, 388 
Otto 271 

Otto of Brunswick 47, 4 ° 9 f 
Otto IV 326 

Our Lady 187, XI 267(497). XII 79 ( 5 °°). 
248, XII! 75 ( 5 0 5 ), 258. 264, 272, 
296, 339 . 354 . 365. 39 ° 4 * 54 ( 5 * 9 ) 
Our Lady of the Snow XX 46(529) 

Oxford, c. 365 

Oxford (university) XIX 1 ( 5 * 4 ) 


P. Covinens 148 
P. Jaul« de Saissac 148 
P. de Martel 148 
Padua, c. XX *(5*8) 

Padua, v. 370, 378, 379 
Fail de Dieu 62 

Palencia, c. 257 + " 3 ( 5 ° 6 ). , 

Palencia, d. 2 S f. 34 . «1 *>( 453 ). 4 «. 4 ° -r 

06(457). * 3 1 
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Palencia, t. 7, 25-30. 3 *. IV 8 ( 45 ®). '*'» 
178, ifo, 1 f7, 197 . XIX *(514) 
Palmcrio de Campagnola 386 
Panniers vii, V *9(46$), > o8f . M 5 » ,n * 
Vm 125 ( 479 ). « 3 Jf + ^ 7 ( 48 <>). 

VIII 201(480), Vm 2/7(481), IX 
31, 4/(481), 144, 148. IX M2(48f), 
160, 181, 111, 2l6, 411 
Pamplona VI 103(470) 

Papanicetas 31 jf 
Paquara 378 

Pari*, c. I 105(448), 176, XVI 4(514). 3 * 7 * 
319 -f /2/(f 18), 334, 363, 364- 
see also St Jacques 

Paris (university) 17, 53, 19'. *97. * 59 . 
l6off, 196, 3 if, 318f, 337, 340 . 
XIX 8(fl 4 ), XIX 89(527) 

Paris, t. 167, 187, ill, 117, 118, 130, 
131, 134+ U 3 (foi). 13ff, 141. » 43 . 
14 ft 74 *. 147 !. 149 !. XIII 124(306), 
160-168, 17f, 179, 181, 184-18 f, 
194 , 3 °'. 3 °*. XVI 68(516), 317, 
XVI 127(fi8), 3f 7 , 3*0 
Parma, c. XIV 12/(310), 363 -f 35 . J6 
(flf), XX 1(318) 

Parma, t. 168, 378 
Paschal II I 6(443), * 

Patares 311 
Paul, St 230, 198 
Paul, fr 363 
Paulicians 3 1 

Paul of Hungary, fr 333, 363b 367 
PaulofVenice.fr 172, 328, 330, 333, 368, 
37*. 386 

Pauper ts Ckrtat 73, X 67(491) 

Pavia, c. XX 1(318) 

Pavia, t. 324 

Pedro Hufiez dc Guzmin 1 3, 404 
Pelaez I 2(443) 

Pelagius, fr XX 31(319) 

Pertgtioatlo XID 49(304) 

Perfect (community) 68, too 
Peftafiel 3, 194-87(448), Appendix II 

* 4 ( 407 ) 

Peftalba de Castro I 7(443) 

Percin VIII 6(474) 

Petau, c. XVUI 30(311) 

Peter, St 230 

Peter of Aigrefeuille, bp of Beziers IX 127 

( 4 « f) 

Peter II of Aragon 63, V 47(464), 78, 
VI 7 ( 4 * 7 ). »3. VI 103(470), 140, 
144, IX / 1 3(483), 164, 233 
Peter the Aragonese 126, 141 
Peter Babon 120 
Peter of Blois II 45(450) 


Peter of Bourgcs, bp of Osma, St III /o( 4 r 
34 . 3 *. 4 ® " 

Peter of Bruys 49, 74 
Peter of Castclnau IV 1(438). rq 

8 if. 86 + 49 ( 4 * 8 ), 9.. 93^ ,0, + 
17(470), 106, io8f, 110, in, ,,, 
" 3 . ' 35 ^. Ml, 157 . X 120(492) 
Peter of Castillon 202 
Peter the Cruel 406 
Peter Damian, St 38, 188, 189 
Peter Ferrando 2 7 
Peter Gonzales Trlmo, St II 32(450) 
Peter of Guzmin 403 
Peter the Gaulois 324 
Peter de la Ihle VIII 53(476), VIII 195(480) 
Peter Lombard Ml 77(435) 

Peter of Madrid, fr 215, 236, 243, 246, 
* 5 *. Ifi. 34 ' 

Peter the Mangeur III 77(455) 

Peter Martyr, St 328, 378 
Peter of Morocco, bp IV 104(462) 

Peter of Nemours, bp of Paris 244 
Peter of Rhciins, fr 264, XIX 16(525) 
Peter Scila i68f, 170, 177, 179, lol, 203, 
21 if, H4, XII 106(501), Ilf, 235, 
137 . l 4 Sf. 150, 1 * 4 . 1 * 7 . 354 . 4 " 
Peter of Spin XIII 44(504) 

Peter of St Romain XI 147(497) 

Peter of Termcs 11182(456) 

Peter des Vaux-Cemal 107, 108 
Peter the Venerable 33, V 81(465) 

Peter of Vic 126 
Peter Vital 214 
Peter-Roger de Cabaret 67 
Peter-Roger dc Mirepoix 67 
Peter-Roger Picarella 120 
Petronia Triclo XIV 90(509) 

PctTonilla dc Montfort 145 -f 58(483), 
IX 11/(485), 236 
Philip 324 

Philip, fr 264, XIV 63(508) 

Philip Augustus 47, 54, V 47(464), VI 
47(468), 137, 170, 171, 214. if®, 
260, 408, 409 -f- 9 
Philip of Suabia 409 
Philip of Vercclli, fr XIV 102(309), 3»* 
Philipp 67 

Piacenza XIV 100, 128(509. 3 «<»). 334 . 

34'. 343. 3 * 3 . XX 1(318) 

Piacenza 168, 275, 276 -f 134, 3 J 4 , 3 J 9 . 
XX 1(528) 

Pietro di Albano, Cal 96 
Pietro di Benrventi, Cal 164, X 13(489). 
170-f 44(490), 181 4- 119 ( 492 ). ,8 *» 

XII 18(499) 

Pietro di l ovcllo 271, 335, 3*7 
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Pisa 3 H. i 68 , 

Pius V, St XX 46(529) 
poblet *3 

Poitiers 26,242.267. 3 "» - 3 ^ 

Poland, pr. 36*. 3 6 f* 

Pomerania 37 . 59 
PoncedeSanutan,fr XI/ 6 iU<» 7 > 

Pons Adh^mar de Roudeillc V , 7 U^ 4 ». *34 

Pons d’Arsac, abp of Narbonne 49 

Pons Estera 169 

Ponsjourdain 97. ‘ ol 

Pons Roger de T grille J48. IX j.\;< 4 8j». i 59 

Pont*Saint-Esprit 232 

foot Catholics i) 4 , *7 if. X 77 . ‘-•6(49« 49 >), 
1 8 2 , 190, 19 ). *98. loo. 2 oi, I97 
foot Mta of Lyons (cf. Waldrnses) 

Popular! 3 2 7 
Portable altar 341 

fotus XVIII 245 ( 514 ) 

fourty (cf. mendicancy ) 7 - 39 , 4 *- 4 >. 
52, 73, 89. 9 *» *•>-** 7 , 1 )4, 168- 
*69, 173—176. 19 4 f, 1 lof. XI 167 
( 497 ). * 37 f. 248. )I j 
fraeceptor III 39(4 54). 4° 
fratpositus j6, 41 
f teachers 2 3 jf 

freaching 189-190, loo, loi-iol, 225, 
754ft 309 . 3 * 7 . )' ). 33 ° 

Preaching of Jesus Christ 107-114, * 81 f. 194 
Preaching of the Narbonensis 107 
Preaching of Prouillc 110, 123-124, 225, 
746 . 753, XV 22(511) 

Preaching of St Romain 205, 215 
Preaching of Toulouse iio, 168-179, 181, 
• 92 , 193. 1 9 J, 198, 214, 216. 225 
fredicatores sancti 1 8 9 

frtlatus motor 305, 308 
Prcssura I 56(447) 

Preuilly 107 

Prirostin (Maltrc) 73.111 
Prior IU 39 ( 454 ) 

Prior contentfults 338 

Prior ordinis 7 93^ 303, 341, 338 
frior proriociot tel regni 338 
Pri*cUn IU 77(436), XVI 84(5*7) 
rroatratio 48, 111 

frofttsion 21 if, 2,6, XVI 70(314), )<>«* 
tropowum VIII 210(481), X 47(490) 
P~»per, St 111 77(3 55 ) 

• tost itut ion i67f 

Profile, m. vil, 119-131, 143, 144-143, 
• 4 «. 130. 137, 133, 137, l6lf, 163. 

169, 174. »77. *79, »«). *9). 
*93, 202, 203, 208, I14, 216, 220- 

7 7*. 232, 734 + 105(301), 2 37 + 

7)9(301), 739, i 4 3f, 730, 73I, 234, 


Prouille, m.— contd. 

757 . 274, 288, 291, 317 318 3,7 

XVIII 26(320, , 4 «f. ,30, 353, 362! 

386, 412, 429, 430 

Prouille (sanctuary) 117, 1,8 -f 33(475), 
1 * 9 , 12 2 f, 123, 146 
Prouille (statue) 118 -f 77(473) 

Prouille, t. 109, 112, 114, 116-118 
Provence, pr. 36if, 365f 
Prorince 358-361, 36jf 
Provinces (minor) XIX 60(526) 

Province (Roman) 36if, 363 
Provtncia vel regnua n 338-359, 363, 365 
Provincial chapter 3 ;8f 
Prussia IV So 82(461), 227, 409 
Puer-senex II 45, 59(450, 451) 

Puglia VU 29(471) 

Put laurens 106 

Puylaureni, t. V 89(465), 216, XVI 99(517) 

Quintanarrava I 7(445) 

Quoniam abundavlt 286, 297, 299, 341 

Raab 363 

Rabanus Maurus 188 
Rahasteins 66 
Radegunde, St 20 
Rainaldo XIV 90(509) 

Rainier (legate) IV 2(438), V 2 26(466), 80, 
VI 45 ( 4 * 8 ) 

Rainier Capocci, Cal 108, 344 
Rainier Sacconi V 65(464) 

Rangarde de Carcassonne V 7 II 22(475) 
Ranold, fr 364 
Raoul Ardent 75 

Raoul de Fontfroide 80, 82, VI 45(468), 91, 
92 - 93 . 95 . *••» *°6. *°*- 
M7. VUl 288(480), 136, X 120 ( 492 ) 
Raoul de Narbonne 87, 107 
Ravenna 368, 382 
Raymond IV de St Gilles 63, 74, 408 
Raymond V 64/, 67 

Raymond VI V 7, 9(463)- 64. 68-69, 

71, 82f, 100, 125, 137, * 3 ®— 1 39 , * 40 , 
IX 33(482). * 44 . IX 76 ( 4 * 4 ), « 49 f. 
IX 20914*7). « 64 f. * 70 , * 95 . 200, 
202, XI 269(498). 231, 245. 4*7 
Raymond VII VU! 49(476). t 4 5 . * 97 . *oo. 

n 7 f, 23*, xm 29(503) 

Raymond d’Autier 148 
Raymond Bernard 99 
Raymond de Bourgogne 40* 

Raymond Catalan VUl 59 ( 47 *) 

Raymond du Fauga, fr XI 163(497) 
Raymond Case 120 
Raymond Got 101 
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Raymond de Grot IX 67, 7/(483) 

Raymond Niger, bp of BAziers IX 127(485) 
Raymond de Niort 66, 99 
Raymond II, bp of Palencu II 53 . 59 ( 4 ?') 
Raymond of Pefiafbrt, St 387 
Raymond de Rabasteim XIII 75 (?°?)« Xll 
/42(foi) 

Raymond de Sauvetat, abp of Toledo 2 5, 16, 
34 . 3 6 

Raymond de Termes 67, IX 16(482) 
Raymond de Trencavel 94 
Raymond, bp of Lizes 78 
Raymond Vital 214 
Raymond de Villar (of Fanjeaux) 126 
Raymond de Villar (Villasavary) VIII /2S 
( 479 ) 

Ravmond-Guillaume d'Hauterive 166 
Raymond-Roger, c. de Foix 66f, 99f, 133, 
IX 26(482), IX 34(48/). »44 
Raymond-Roger Trencavel 67, 88, 100, 
1 38f, 142 

Raymonde Claret 120 -f 57 ( 47 *), »2i 
Raymonde, w. Case 148 
Raymonde Paaaerive 12 2 
Raynes 126 

Raynier Rustichini, sen. 340 
Raynier Rustichini, jun. 340 
Reggio, c. XX / ((2 8) 

Reggio, t. XVH 23(518), 370, 378 
Reginald, bp of Armagh, fr XVII 67(520) 
Reginald of Orleans, fr XI 167(497), XII 
// 3 ( 5 <>»). XIII 24(503), 247-249, 

263, XIV 65(508), 268-273, 275, 276, 
279, 282, 284f, 294, 295!, 301, 306, 
3 ? 3 . 3 *<> 

lUgula XI 130(497) 

Regula apottohea 38, 173, 176, 704, 2iof, 
3 ® 5 . 3 * ?• 3 * 2 . 3 * 8 
Rtgula canoalcorum XI 222(496) 

Rtgula coarertorua XI 209(496), 41 3 
Relics IX 243. 144(486) 

Religlotam ritam 219-221, 731, 435 
Rtllglotc X 47(490) 

Rheims, c. 767, 362, 365, XX 38(579) 
Rheims, t. 26, 197, 267, 365 
Riba Xll 61(500) 

Rtcahoabria 18 -f* 83(447) 

Richard the elder, fr 241, 271, XIV 94(509) 
Richard Ccrur de Lion 409, Appendix III 
J( 4 'o) 

Richard the Little XIV 90(509) 

Richard of St Victor 188, 190 
Richarde de Barbara 121 
Richiaae IV 28(458) 

Ricobombrt 1 5. 1 77(447). 403-406 
Rieti 387 


Riga 56 

Roa, archdeanery I 13 ( 44 ?), 23, 35 
Roa, ch. 9, 40 
Roa, fam. 1 5 
Roa, t. 7f, 1 5 

Rohaldo d’Albinga, fr 272 -f 102(509) 
XIV 131(510) 

Robert d’Arbrissel 73!, 110 

Robert de Counon, Cal 114, IX 68(483) 

IX 248(488), X 6(489), X 72(49,)', 
176, X 118(497), 219, XVI 111(517)! 

344 

Robert Mauvoisin 126 
Robert de Sahagun 33 
Rocamadour 258 
Rocca Savelli 34S 
Rodez, d. 61 

Rodez, t. V 8(463), 64, V 53 ( 4 * 4 ). 7', 

XI 77(49?), XIII 53(504) 

Rodolfo, fr IX 136(485) 

Rodolfo of Facnza, fr 217, 27if, XIV 109 
(?io), 27 4 f, 302, 332, 335, 37,f, 

373 -f 88(527), 375, 380, 384, 386 
Rodrigo [Rodriguiz) 16, 403 
Rodrigo, bp of Siguenza 46 
Rodrigo Jimcncs dc Rada, abp of Toledo 
41, 42, IV 113(462), 251 f, 426, 427 
Roger II, Viscount of B6ziers 65-66 
Roger, Count of Carcassonne VIII 12(475) 
Roger, fr 350 

Roland of Cremona XIV 88, 93(509). 272, 
279 . 302 

Rome viii, 33, 34, 37, IV 55(460), 53 4 * 7 * 
(461), VI 1(466), 80-82. VI 43 ( 4 * 8 ), 
97, 121, 129. 13'. ' 34 . ' 37 , IX 
230 . 233 (488), IX 244(488), 165. 

X 23(489), '*8, 170. '87. '9», '93, 
216, 217 -f 2(498), 218, XII 42(499), 
225, 226, Xll 61(500), 227, XII 7 9 
(500), 779-732, 738, 239, 240, 243, 
747-749, 257, 76o, 272, 275, XV 3 
(511), 281, 784, 288-292, 298, 299, 
XVI 58(515), 322, 326, 3)0 + 49 
(? • 9), 33', 336-3??, 3 ?*. XIX 46 
(?>?). 368 , 4)5 

Roncevallrs 740 

Ronzano, a. XVI 36 ( 515 ), ) 7 ®, 37? 

Rotary viii 

Roskilde XIX 46(52?) 

Rouge 1 7 o 
RUgen 57 

Rule oj At 1 la Chapelle III 53 ( 4 ??) 

Rule of St Auguatne x, 36, ) 7 -) 9 , 4 °, 4 , "' 4 , « 

72, ix 244(488), xi 5K494). Jo1 - 

204-208, 718 , XVI 20(?'4). H°* 

4>8, 4 3* 
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Rule ofSt Benedict 198, 204, 351 
Rule of St Dominic 2 1 1, 41 3f 
Rule of St Francis 1 9 3 
Rule of Grandmont 104, 310 
Rule of the Holy Spirit 204 
Rule of Prouille 7 50, 3 50, 43 5 
Rule of Sempri ogham 331, 431-432 
Rule of St Sixtus 129+ 159, / 60(480), 355, 
414, 428. 4)5 
Rule of the Templars 204 

Sabina, sr 350 
Sadoc, Bl. 3b) 

Sagunto 34 
Sahagun 8,33 
St Aignan 24;, 270 
St Aldate 36? 

St Antoine of Paris 145, 167, 236 

St Antoine of Toulouse 1 50 

San Antolin of Palcncia 28, II 69(431) 

St Antonin of Pamiers 67, 126, 132f, 

IX 7(48n. 141. IX 42( 482), 145, 
IX *7(484). 1 57 . 3»6 
St Benoit 260. :6lf, 284 
St Bertrand de Comminges 61 
St Christophc, c. XVI 227(318) 

St Cosmas 262 
St Denis, a. 282 

St Dominic of Silos 3, 8, 9, 10, 13, 22, 
IV 23(439) 

St Edward 365 

San Esteban (Sebastian) de Caleruega 1 if, 21 
San Esteban de Gormaz 13, 33, III 31(434), 
46f, 230, 362 

St Etienne (Stephen) des Gr& 261, 262 

St Etienne de Tonneins 117 

St Etienne de Toulouse 166, XI 47(494), 

2141, 216, xii 139(502). xvi 99(517) 

St Eustorga, c. XIV 131(310), 319 
St Flour I 103(448) 

St Germain des Pres 2 8 2 
St Gregory 368 

St Gilles, a. V *(463), VI 103(470). 113, 

139. 140. XI 62(495) 

St Gilles, fam. 63, 96, ■ 41 f. 165 
St Gilles, t. 74, VI 05(469), 108 
St Girons 411 
St Guillem, a. 82 

St Hilaire, a. VIII 33 ( 475 >. ■><. 232, *57 
St Jacques, c. 131, 258-159. 260-267, 
176. 179 -f 11(511), 282, 284f, 285 
-f- 43(511), 301, 318 -f- 111(517), 
319 . 3)8, 361, 365 

Santiago de Compostela, ch. II 56(45') 
Santiago de Compostela, t. 7. 9 , 15. 34 . 
VI 43(468), 150, 258, 260 


St Jean Pied-de-Port 236 
St Julian 252 

St Laurent du Puy XIX 32(525) 

St Lawrence of Rome 346 
St Magloire, a. 263, 337 
St Mark 154 
St Mark of Mantua 374 
St Martin de Limoux 121, 257 
St Martin de Prouille 11 7 f, 123 
St Martin la Lande IX 51(483) 

St Michel, fam. 100 
St Michel de la Cluse 232 
San Miguel de Brihuega 2 5if, 426f 
San Miguel de Osma 33 
San Miguel de Quintana III 12(453) 

St Nazaire de Carcassonne 150 
St Nicholas, c. 269-273, 274, 3oif, 318, 
335 , 367, 371 - 373 , 374 , 3«6f 
St Oswald 350 
St Pancras 278, 301 

St Paul de Florence XV 6(511), 301, 356, 
369 

St Paul de Narbonne 152, 387 
St Paul Trois-Chateaux XX .32(529) 

San Pedro de Aza 35 

San Pedro de Gumiel 9, 19, 20, II *(449), 
33, 58,60, 405+ '5(407) 

San Pedro de Soria 40 
St Peter’s, Rome 219, 230, 289 
St Peter of Sigtuna 298 
St Pierre de Rebenti 117 
St Pierre Scheraggio 369 
St Pierre de la Terre Caplade 117 
St Pons VI 100(469) 

St Prod us 270 

St Quentin 260, XIV 12(507), 318 
St Romain of Toulouse 177, 210, 214-216, 
217, 218, 220, 221, 223-224, 231, 
2 34f, 237 -I- ' 39 ( 502 ), 239, 244-246, 
250, 258 + 12j, 124(506), 260, 265, 

XV 11(511), 293 f. 3 » 8 f 

St Rufus of Avignon III 42(454) 

St Salitor 232 

St Semin, cf. Pont St Esprit 

St Semin de la Ihle * 17 -6(475) 

St Semin de Toulouse, ch. Ill 42(454), 166, 
• 67 

St Semin de Ville nouvelle XVI 99 ( 5 ' 7 ) 

St Semin, m. 166, 167 

St Sixtus, c. 129, i)i. 249, 288-290, 

XVI 4(514). 337. 340, 342. 345-35'. 
363, 412, 428f 

St Symphoricn des Vigncs 262 
St Thierry X 7(489) 

St Victor, a. 297 
San Zotle de Palencia 26 



Si Agnes of Bologna, m. VIII 62(477), 3 if. 

343. 345, XVm 70(511), 387 , 419 
St Anastasia XII 76(500) 

St Bibiana, a. XVIII 55(521), 345*. 34», 349 . 
350 

St Catherine, c. XVI j2/(518) 

Ste Croix 149, 255, 4« • 

Ste Genevieve, a. 262 
Ste Marie de Lescure XI /77(498). 111 
St Marj' Magdalene 540 
Sta Maria dei Monti 371, 381 
Sta Maria di Mascarella 240, 243, 249, 
270, 271, XIV 94, 95 ( 5 <> 9 ). 274 
Sta Maria Novella XIV / 29(510), XV 4(51 1) 
369 

Ste Marie-St Gothard dc Heusdorf 54 
Sta Maria-San Martin de Gormaz 3 3 
Sta Maria in Tempulo 291, XVIII 55(521), 
3 4 bf, XVin 8/(522). 34 «f, 35®. 355 
Sta Sabina, c. 342, XVIII #9(323), 348, 
35 >. 353 . 3 55 . 3*3 

Ste Trinitc de Loubens XI 276(498), 221, 
XVI 99 ( 5 * 7 ) 

SS Dominic & Sixtus XVIII 32(521) 

SS Faust us & jovitus 369 
Saissac, 144 + 47 ( 4 * 2 ), 148 
Salamanca II 29(450), 25, 34, 246 
So/re Regina 272 

Sanaa Praedicatio 107, VII / 2/(473) 

Sancho m 9 

Sancho, Count of Castile 7 
Sancho, Infanta 46 
Sans Gasc 11 2 
Santarem, c. 281 
Saragossa 7, 32, 49, 132, 251 
Sarmiento, fam. 1 5 
Saracens 55, 58, XV 2/4(513) 

Saura 148 

Sauzcnc 125, 126, 145 
Saverdun 134 

ScHEtBtN ix, VI 79(469), VU 28(471), 

X 76(489), X 84(491), XI 6/(494), 

XI 88(495). XIV 229(510), XVI 52 

(513) , XVUI 25(520), XVIII 70(522). 
XIX 14 ( 575 ). XX 14, 18, 25(528) 

Scolares canonicI II 56(451) 

Saculo obrenuntiare 306 

Segovia, c. 250, 255^ 266, 297, XVI 4 

(514) . 3*1 (Cf. Sta Cruz) (Ste Croix) 
Segovia, t. 34, IV 5(458), XIII 82(505), 

254, 296, 301 
Segura (Na) 148 
Seignadou (It) 116, 144, 151 
Sens 285 
Scprio 324 
Sergius U! 347, 350 


Servian 94, 95, 113, 134, 144, , 4 g 
S6soine 10S, 117 + 23(475), 125 
Sicard de Durfort VIII 53(476), VIII /pr 
(480) 

Siena, c. 340, 343, 356, 363 
Siena, t. 272, 340, XVUI 74(521), 368 
Siegfried of Orlamund 48, 53, IV 68(460) 
Sigtuna, c. 298, 299, 319, 339, 364 
Silla, a. 297 

Silos, cf. St Dominic of Silos 
Si mantas 7 

Simon of Leicester IX 25(482) 

Simon dc Montfort 125, 126f, 139-144, 
« 45 -> 47 . >50, 152, 156, 162, 164- 
165, 17of, 171, 174, 179, 193, 2oof, 
202-203. 214, 215, 216, 217f, 222, 

229.232-234, 239, xiii 51(304), 250, 

257 

Simon de Neauphle IX 52(483) 

Simon dc Poissv 260 + 8(506) 

Simon of Sweden, fr 272, 319 
Simplon 268 
Sixtus II, St 289 

Solomon d* Aarhus, fr XV 111(513), 340, 
364J 

Somport 49 
Sorezc 216 

Soria, ch. 9, HI 43 ( 454 ). 4 ° 

Soria, t. II 8(449), 40, 46. 49 

Spain, pr. 36if, 36jf 

Sparago de Barca, abp dc Tarragona 297 

Spectalafilioi 224 

Spiritual soldiers 354, XVI 34(51 5) 

Springicrsbach III 47(454) 

Stability 208, 2 1 if, 231 
Staff 230+83(501) 

Stanislaus of Cracow 365 
Statu ta 207 

Statute, canonical 198 + 51(494), 205, 221, 
342 

Stephen, St 269 

Stefano, fr (Fatchan) Xni 64(504), 273 + 
127(510), XVII 13 ( 5 »«). 33 ®, 33 *» 
354, XIX 16(525), XIX 83 ( 577 ), 376 . 
378, 380, 384, 386 
Stephen, archdeacon 284 
Stephen of Bourbon, fr 264 
Stephen of Chalancon XIX 37(525) 
Stephen of Foasanova, Cal 344, XVII 63 
( 522 ). 346 , 349 , 35 ®, 355 
Stephen of Liciac XVI 60(516) 
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